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PREFACE. 


The  joint  resolution  approved  on  August  13, 1888,  under  which  the 
following  work  is  printed  is  as  follows : 

"R&olced  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled  y  That  there  bo  priuted,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Francis 
Wharton,  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  a  supplement  to  the  Digest  of  International 
Law,  printed  under  joint  resolution  of  July  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  huudred  and 
eighty-six,  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  are  imposed  in  said  reso- 
lution, such  supplement  containing  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  historical  and  legal  notes;  and  chat  there  be  printed,  in  addition  to 
said  usual  number,  two  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  four  thousand  copies 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  one  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  Department  of  State." 

In  the  report  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1888,  by  tlio 
Committee  on  Printing,  on  which  the  above  resolution  in  its  original 
form  was  based,  occur  these  passages : 

"A  knowledge  of  the  revolutionary  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States 
is  essential  to  the  understanding — 
"(1)  Of  our  revolutionary  history. 

"(2)  Of  the  treaties  executed  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  which  form 
in  a  large  measure  the  basis  of  our  international  law. 

"This correspondence  is  to  be  found  in  part  in  published  memoirs,  in  part  in  family 
archives,  iu  part  in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State. 

"A  portion  of  the  latter  records  was  published  by  Mr.  Sparks,  under  resolution  of 
Congress  of  March  27,  1818;  but  in  this  publication  Mr.  Sparks  omitted  letters  and 
portions  of  letters  tending  to  show — 

"(1)  The  movement  of  French  politicians  in  1776  to  supersede  Washington  by  Mar- 
shal Broglie. 

"(2)  The  movement  by  American  politicians  in  1776-77  to  induce  Washington's 
withdrawal  and  to  have  Franklin  recalled  from  Paris. 

"(3)  The  atrocities  of  British  troops  and  of  refugees  in  the  United  States  put  for- 
ward by  our  diplomatists  as  a  claim  against  Great  Britain  aud  a  set-off  against  Brit- 
ish claims  for  indemnity  to  loyalists. 

"Aside  from  these  systematic  omissions,  important  passages  were  dropped,  showing 
the  extent  to  which  the  fisheries,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  were  controlled  by  Ameri- 
can fishermen  ;  aud,  what  is  still  more  important,  how  general  was  the  understand- 
ing between  tho  negotiators  that  the  treaty  of  1782- d3  was  a  treaty  not  of  concession 
by  Great  Britain,  but  of  partition,  under  which  the  United  States  retained  all  the 
territorial  rights  previously  possessed  by  them  in  North  America  when  part  of  the 
British  empire. 

"Mr.  Sparks,  in  eliminating  from  the  correspondence  the  passages  showing  the  in- 
trigues against  Washington,  was  no  doubt  governed  by  his  veneration  for  Washing 
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ton.     But  reports  of  these  intrigues  came  afterwards  to  the  public  ear  from  othe*" 
sources.     While,  as  thus  imperfectly  presented,  they  failed  to  exhibit  (what  the  itili 
correspondence  shows)  that  unique  majesty  of  Washington,  which  compelled  those 
who  intrigued  against  him.  when  they  came  into  bis  presence  aud  saw  him  in  the 
solitude  of  his  grandeur,  if  not  to  become,  as  was  the  case  with  De  Kalb,  loyal  adher- 
ents, at  least  to  sullenly  acquiesce  in  a  supremacy  they  were  forced  to  concede. 

"  Mr.  Sparks'  excision  of  other  material,  so  important  to  us  both  in  applying  history 
and  coustruiug  treaties,  may  be  attributed  to  what  wo  now  must  consider  his  wrong 
conception  of  the  duties  of  a  reproducer  of  public  documents.  Now  we  feel  that  in 
printing  such  documents  wo  must  give  them  eutire,  or,  if  we  omit,  to  note  the  omis- 
sions. Mr.  Sparks,  ou  the  other  hand,  omitted  whatever  he  thought  it  was  unneces- 
sary or  impolitic  to  priut;  and  he  left  no  sign  whatever  to  show  that  any  omission 
was  made.  Hence,  by  leaving  out  a  salient  point,  the  meaning  of  the  document  is 
entirely  changed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Silas  Deane's  letter  of  December  G,  1776,  a  state- 
ment that  De  Kalb  goes  to  America  in  connection  with  a  suggestion  that  Broglie  be 
commander-in-chief  is  turned  into  a  mere  letter  of  introduction  by  catting  out  all 
that  relates  to  the  character  of  De  Kalb's  mission. 

"  No  doubt  supposed  want  of  interest  was  the  ground  of  many  of  Mr.  Sparks'  omis- 
sions. But  the  unreliability  of  such  a  test  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  among  the 
passages  thus  dropped  by  him,  those  relating  to  the  fisheries  and  to  the  partition 
feature  in  the  treaty  of  peace  have  become  of  all  others  the  most  important  in  our 
peuding  controversies  with  Great  Britaiu. 

"  But  Mr.  Sparks  did  not  confine  himself  to  omissions.  He  changed  words  through- 
out the  correspondence  so  as,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  alter  the  style;  in  others,  to 
alter  the  sense.    Of  these  changes  the  following  are  a  few  illustrations : 


"Galleons  which  have  been  impatiently 
expected."    (Franklin.) 

"Negotiations  relative  to  the  prelimina- 
ries."   (Franklin.) 

"Some  how  or  other."    (Liviugston.) 

"  Wish  to  know."    (Livingston.) 

"Appropriation  of  each  State."  (Living- 
ston.) 

"Arguments  taken  from  treaties."  (Liv- 
iugston.) 

"Lengthy."     (Livingston.) 

"  He  (Arnold)  seems  to  mix  as  naturally 
with  that  polluted  court  (England) 
as  pitch  with  tar."    (Franklin.) 

"George  Ill's  character  for  falsehood  and 
dissimulation. "     (Franklin.) 

"Balance  of  the  soldiers  in  our  hands." 
(Livingston.) 

"Any  civilized  people."    (Franklin,  when 
speaking  of  England's  spoliations  as 
unworthy  of,  etc.) 
"While  in  the  minority."     (Franklin.) 
"Evacuate  their  posts."    (Livingston.) 

"  I  think  the  best  answer  will  be  the  boy's 
reply  to  Pope's  God  mend  ««?." 

"Necessity  of  which"  measures  of  Con- 
gress.    (Adams.) 


"Galliots  which  have  been  patiently  ex- 
pected."   (Sparks,  ii,  43.) 

"Negotiations  relative  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries."    (Sparks,  ii,  171.) 

"By  any  means."    (Sparks,  ii,  181.) 

"  Like  to  know."    (Sparks,  ii,  184.) 

"Proportion  of  each  State."    (Sparks,  ii, 
188.) 

"Agreements     taken      from     treaties." 
(Sparks,  ii,  196.) 

"Long."     (Sparks,  ii,  208.) 

Left  out  by  Sparks,  ii,  226. 


Left  out  by  Sparks,  ii,  271, 

"  Remainder  of  the  soldiers  in  our  hands." 
(Sparks,  ii,  387.) 

"Any    individual  people."     (Sparks,    ii, 
31)4.) 

14  While  in  the  ministry."  Sparks,  ii,400.) 
"  Evacuate  their  ports."  (Sparks,  ii,  441.) 
Omitted  by  Sparks,  ii,  426. 

"  Sincerity  of  which."    (Sparks,  ii,  576. ) 
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'Submission  to  Parliament."    (Adams.) 

"Whether  any  (loan)  may  be  procured 
time  mast  discover.  /  confess  I  hare 
no  very  sanguine  hopes.11    (Adams.) 

'This  connection  (between  Holland  and 
United  States)  will  not  probably 
show  itself  in  a  public  manner  before 
a  peace/' etc.    (Adams.) 

a,ll  the  maritime  commerce  of  lower 
Germany."    (Adams.) 

Fonr  hundred  leagues"  journey,  etc., 
oar  health  was  "  several  times  much 
affected."    (Adams. ) 

I  have  now  very  sanguine  hopes  that  a 
solid  treaty  will  soon  be  concluded 
with  Spain.'7    (Adams.) 

ongress  "should  have  the  earliest  infor- 
mation of  these  things."    (Adams.) 

Treachery  and  falsehood."  (La  Fayette, 
speaking  of  certain  British  state- 
ments.) 

Lords  Camden,  Effingham,"  etc.,  "arc 
clearly  and  decidedly  for  it  (inde- 
pendence). The  rest  of  the  patriots 
are  for  independence  on  certain  provi- 
not*,  such  as  England  to  retain  a  nom- 
inal sovereignty.19    (Adams. ) 

■  They  have  not  more  than  four  thousand 
regular  troops  in  Ireland,  and  these 
chiefly  horse ;  nor  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  Englandy  and  these  chiefly  horse.11 
(Adams.) 

n  the  ship  of  war  Auvergne,  "  Colonel 
Commandant  the  Viscount  de  Laval, 
and  in  second  the  Count  de  Lameth11 
(Adams.) 

'A  most  important  declaration;"  "one 
would  think  it  impossible  that  one 
man  of  sense  iu  the  world  could  se- 
riously believe  that  we  could  thus 
basely  violate  our  faith,  thus  unrea- 
sonably qnarrel  with  our  best  friends 
(France),  and  madly  attach  ourselves 
to  our  bitterest  enemies."    (Adams.) 

"Her  (England's)  present  exhausted  and 
mined  condition."    (Adams.) 

"He  (Rodney)  had  to  expect  to  meet  the 
whole  Spanish  squadron  at  Cadiz, 
and  in  those  seas,  and  he  had  reason  to 
expect  that  a  strong  squadron  from  Brest 
would  follow  him." 


"Subjugation  to  Parliament."    (Sparks, 

ii,  5il.) 
Passage  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  ii, 

582. 

Words  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  ii, 
592. 


Word  "  maritime"  left  out  by  Sparks,  ii, 
597. 

"Five  hundred  leagues "  journey,  etc., 
our  health  was  "several  times  af- 
fected."   (Sparks,  ii,  627.) 

"  I  bave  now  very  solid  hopes  that  a  treaty 
will  soon  be  concluded  with  Spain." 
(Sparks,  ii,  028.) 

Congress  '•  should  have  the  exactest  in- 
formation of  these  things."  (Sparks, 
ii,  630.) 

"Misrepresentations."  (Sparks,  ii,  632.) 
(In  this  letter  of  a  page«Sparks  has 
made  eleven  other  changes.) 

"Lords  Camden,  Effingham,"  etc.,  "are 
clearly  aud  distinctly  for  it/'  etc. ; 
"the  rest  of  the  patriots  are  for  sover- 
eignty." (Sparks,  ii,  662,  omitting 
passage  in  italics.) 

Passage  iu  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  ii, 
662. 


"Colonel  commandant  the  Viscount  de 
Lave).  Words  in  italics  left  out. 
(Sparks,  ii,  666.) 

Sparks  changes  (ii,  672-3)  "most  im- 
portant" to  "decided,"  "faith"  to 
"truth,"  and  "bitterest"  to  "bellig- 
erent." 


Words  in  italics  left  out  by  Sparks,  ii, 
673. 

Passage  in  italics  omitted.     (Sparks,  ii, 
075.  > 
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The  Dutch  "may  overleap  the  bounds 
of  these  privileges  m$  #•  he  wmdmtek- 
i/Ud."    (Adams.) 

"  In  bo  immense  an  army  (the  Irish  vol- 
unteers of  17*0),  composed  of  so  many 
parties  which  one  would  suppose  dis- 
cordant."   (Adams.) 

"  There  is  not  enough  of  religion  of  any 
kind  among  the  people  in  power  in 
England  to  make  the  Americans  very 
fond  of  them."    (Adams. ) 

"Ambition  and  avarice  at  last  predom- 
inated over  every  passion  of  his  heart 
aud  principle  of  his  mind."    (Adams. ) 

14  Without  a  superiority  of  naval  force. 
New  York  will  never  be  taken."  (Ad- 
ams.) 


"Garrisons  of  all  their  posts.  *  *  * 
They  have  in  Halifax  and  the  other 
posts  of  the  proviuce,"  etc.   (Adams. ) 

"  It  is  reported  that  they  deuied."  (Ad- 
ams.) 

"A  force  of  sixty  thousand  men."  (Ad- 
ams.) 

"The  combined  powers"  (France  and  the 
United  States).     (Adams.) 

"The  same  reasons  determined  me  to  com- 
municate nothing  to  the  regency," 
etc.    (Adams.) 


'•/  wish  I  could  gire  hopes  of  speedy  success 
in  Ihis  business  (loan  in  Holland),  but 
I  fear,"  etc. 

"Ho  (Mr.  Laurens)  is  ill  of  a  lax,  much 

emaciated,  and  very  much  invective," 

etc. 
"Experieuco  demonstrates  at  this  day 

in  Europe  what  dependence  is  to  be 

placed  upon  such  militia." 


"Posture  of  defense."     "A  manuer  the 
most  affectionate."    (Adams.) 


Words  in  italics  omitted.  (8par1 
701.) 

"  In  so  innocent  an  army,  compose 
many  discordant  parties."  (S 
iii,  14.) 

"  There  is  not  enough  religion  of  an 
amoug  the  great  in  England  t< 
the  Americaus  very  fond  of 
(Sparks,  iii,  74.) 

% 'Ambition  and  avarice  at  last  pr 
nated    over  every   principle 
mind."    (Sparks,  iii,  145.) 

4*  Without  a  superiority  of  naval 
clear  aud  indisputable,  New  Yo 
never  be  taken."  (Sparks,  ii 
(In  this  letter,  which  is  oue  o1 
historical  importance,  Mr.  Spa 
made  more  than  fifty  changes. 

"Garrisons  of  all  their  ports.  * 
They  have  in  Halifax  aud  th< 
ports  of  the  province,"  etc.  {i 
iii,  131.) 

"They  denied."    (Sparks,  iii,  214. 

"Aforceof  forty  thousand  men."  (S 
iii,  215.) 

"The  combined  forces."  (Sparks,  ii 

"I  then  inquired  whether  it  wo 
proper  to  communicate  auytl 
the  regency,  etc.,  and  I  was  s 
agaiust  it,"  etc.  (Sparks,  iii 
(In  this  and  the  next  lettei 
than  thirty  alterations  are  in 
Sparks. ) 

Wo  ds  in  italics  left  out  by  Sparks, 


"He  is  sick  with  a  cholera,  mucl 
ciated,  and  very  much  incenset 
(Sparks,  iii,  2(>l.) 

Italics  left  out,  and  also  a  page  des< 
the  atrocities  of  a  British  inva 
Holland,  with  over  thirty  ot 
terations  made  in  the   same 
(Sparks,  iii,  280.) 

"State  of  defense."  "A  manner  tl 
friendly."     (Sparks,  iii,  305.) 
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"Lands  bordering  on  tbe  said  port  *  *  * 
mere  bants,  factors,  and  commission- 
ers who  will  all  serve  punctually." 
(Sparks,  iii,  409.) 

" Destination"  changed  to  "distinction." 
(Sparks,  iii,  435.) 

Passage  in  italics  left  out.  (Sparks,  iii, 
522. ) 


Passage  in  italics  left  out,  and  in  the  same 
letter  twenty  or  more  other  changes. 
(Sparks,  iii,  551.) 


"This  commerce  alone  would  be  sufficient     Words  in  italics  left  out.  (Sparks,  iii,  389.) 
to  make  the  city  of  Antwerp  flourish, 
and  to  make  a  revival  of  tbe  bright 
days  which  preceded  tbe  peace  of 
Munster."    (Adams. ) 

"Canals  bordering  upon  the  said  port 
•  •  *  merchants,  factors,  and  com- 
missioners who  will  all  serve  faith- 
fully and  with  the  greatest  punctu- 
ality."   (Adams.) 

"To  seize  every  American  vessel  whose 
papers  and  "  *  *  destination  shall," 
etc.    (Adams. ) 

"I  need  not  suggest  to  you  the  use  that 
should  bo  mado  of  this  information. 
Foil  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  not  to  be 
buried  or  paraded;  that  it  should  he 
diicorertd  but  not  displayed."  (R.  K. 
Livingston.) 

After  noticing  the  charge  that  certain 
letters  of  his  had  given  offense  to 
France :  "I  hare  long  since  learned 
that  a  man  may  (,ire  great  offense  and 
yet  succeed.  The  very  measure  neces- 
sary for  success  may  he  pretended  to 
give  offense"    (Adams.) 

"Some  mad  plan  of  American  viceroys," 
etc.     (Adams.) 

"Nothing  but  that  well  hove  harpoon  iron 
thrown  by  a  Cape  Cod  tchaleman7  the 
memorial  of  tbe  19th  of  April," 
"con Id  ever  havo  prevented  this 
republic  from  making  a  separate 
peace,"  etc.    (Adams.) 

"Tbe  court  probably  knew  that  we  are 
instructed  against  it,  and  that  Con- 
gress are  instructed  against  it."  (Ad- 
ams.) 

"Tbo  compliments  that  have  been  paid 
me  since  my  arrival  in  France,  upon 
my  success  in  Holland,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  curiosity  if  committed  to 
writing."  (A  series  of  them  follows. ) 
(Adams.) 

"As  a  rule  also  all  words  that  seemed  to  the  editor  to  be  coarse  or  undignified  are 
changed. 

"Thus,  to  'digest1  topics  appears  in  print  as  ' consider '  topics. 

"Mr.  Lanrens,  in  the  mannscript,  has  the  '  lax.'    In  the  print  this  is  '  cholera.' 

"Mr.  Livingston,  in  a  letter  to  La  Fayette,  speaking  of  tho  new  uniforms,  says: 
'Yon  will  be  charmed  to  see  our  countrymen  well  dressed,  since  yon  used  to  admire 
them  eveu  in  their  naked  beauties.'  'Naked  beauties'  is  changed  to  'rags,'  while 
fin  allusion  to  La  Fayette's  wife  expecting  the  birth  of  a  child  is  left  out,  and  so  is  a 
reference  by  Arthur  Leo,  in  a  confidential  letter,  to  a  Spauish  diplomatist  as  an  '  old 


"  Some  bad  plan,"  etc.    (Sparks,  iii,  559. ) 

Passage  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  iii, 
6:K 


Passage  in  italics  omitted  by  Sparks,  iii, 

G83. 


Omitted  by  Sparks,  iii,  697,  but  given  in 
John  Adams'  Works,  iv,  306. 
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woman.'  Style  sometimes  may  bo  substance.  At  all  events,  when  cbauges  are  made, 
they  should  be  noted.  But  in  the  multitude  of  changes  made  by  Mr.  Sparks,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  a  dozen  on  a  page,  there  is  not  one  case  in  which  there  is  anything 
to  indicate  that  the  change  was  made."  * 

In  the  following  pages  the  text  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence,  so 
far  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Department  of  State,  is  given  in  its  integ- 
rity.   Free  use  has  also  been  made  of  the  following  : 

The  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Madison  papers,  deposited  in  the 
Department  of  State  or  published  by  editors  thereof. 

The  Franklin  correspondence,  in  the  custody  of  the  American  Philo 
sophical  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

The  papers  of  Samuel  Adams  and  of  other  revolutionary  statesmeu, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

The  papers  of  John  Paul  Jones,  in  the  library  of  Congress. 

The  papers  of  Arthur  Lee,  of  which  part  is  in  the  custody  of  Harvard 
College,  part  in  that  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  part  in 
that  of  the  University  of  Virgiuia. 

The  papers  of  John  Langdon,  copies  of  which  are  in  the  Sparks  Col- 
lect ion  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 

The  published  papers  of  John  Adams. 

The  papers  of  John  Jay,  as  far  as  contained  iu  his  life,  by  his  son, 
together  with  letters  of  Jay  which  have  elsewhere  appeared. 

Gibbes'  Documentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Force  Collection,  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Papers  relative  to  our  diplomacy  intercepted  by  the  British  during 
the  war,  and  by  them  published  (sometimes,  however,  in  a  corrupted 
state)  in  English  papers  or  in  Rivington's  New  York  Gazette.  Of  our 
revolutionary  transatlantic  correspondence  one  third  never  reached  its 
destination,  being  intercepted  and  placed  iu  the  British  archives.  It 
is  hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  procure  copies  of  these  papers  to 
All  up  the  gaps  in  our  own  records. 

The  Laurens  Papers,  as  published  by  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society  and  by  the  Bradford  Club. 

Materials  for  History,  by  Frank  Moore. 

Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Frank  Moore. 

Revolutionary  documents  in  the  possession  of  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer, 
esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Revolutionary  documents  published  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Register,  iu  the  Magazine  of  Americau  History,  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  and  by  the  his- 
torical societies  of  the  several  States. 


*  In  reprinting  the  above  several  errors  of  the  press  have  been  corrected.  Among 
the*  mistranslations  is  that  of  the  famous  letter  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio  on  July  23,  1783, 
to  Franklin,  in  which  a  courteous  inquiry  whether  Congress  (in  view,  probably,  of 
prior  anti-papacy  colonial  legislation)  would  object  to  the  settlement  of  a  friendly 
Hom*n  Catholic  bishop  jn  the  United  States,  is  changed  into  a  request  that  Congress 
would  elect  and  appoiutjaacb  a  bishop.    (Sparks,  ii,  478. ) 


PREFACE  IX 

Documents  published  in  Circourt's  translation  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  His- 
tory, by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  own  works,  and  by  De  Witt  in  his  work  on 
Jefferson. 

Doniol's  Histoire  de  la  Participation  de  la  France  a  l?£tablissement 
cPAmGriqne,  Correspondance  Diplomatique,  et  Documents,  of  which  the 
third  volume  appeared  in  December,  1888. 

Transcripts  from  the  Lansdowne  mauuscripts  and  from  the  archives 
of  foreign  courts,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  at  Washington, 
and  iii  the  Sparks  Collection  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College.  For 
the  use  I  have  been  permitted  to  make  of  these  valuable  collections  I 
desire  to  make  particular  acknowledgment.  Mr  Bancroft  has  in  the 
kindest  way  given  me  the  aid  not  only  of  his  excellent  library,  but  of 
his  own  authoritative  and  admirable  judgment  on  matters  connected 
with  our  history. 

To  Mr.  Winsor.  librarian  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  professors  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Historical  Society 
and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  I  desire  to 
make  my  particular  acknowledgments  for  their  courtesy  in  permitting 
me  to  examine  the  historical  manuscripts  in  their  custody.  I  have  also 
derived  much  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  of  Cam- 
bridge, through  whom  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  information  as  to 
papers  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Sparks,  however  much  we  may  dissent  from  his  views  as  to  the 
right  of  an  editor  to  change  the  words  of  his  text  and  to  strike  from  it 
what  he  conceives  should  not  be  published,  deserves  a  high  tribute  for 
the  generous  zeal  with  which  he  collected  and  preserved  masses  of  im- 
portant manuscripts  relative  to  our  history,  and  for  the  judiciousness, 
fairness  and  patriotic  spirit  by  which  tbe  opinions  expressed  by  him 
are  marked.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  suppression  of  a  large 
part  of  the  passages  omitted  by  him,  comprising  those  relating  to  the 
barbarisms  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  those  bearing  on  then  pend- 
ing issues,  may  have  been  directed  by  the  President,  under  stress  of  the 
resolution  of  March  27,  1818,  so  as  to  avoid  touching  wounds  still  sore, 
or  embarrassing  negotiations  then  in  progress.  Personal  considera- 
tions, also,  may  have  induced  the  omission  of  passages  reflecting  on 
eminent  men,  who  in  1816  were  still  alive  or  were  but  recently  deceased. 
Those  reasons  no  longer  exi3t.  It  is  due  not  only  to  historic  truth,  but 
to  the  full  vindication  of  those  great  men  by  whom  our  Revolution  was 
led,  that  their  diplomatic  correspondence  should  uow  be  given  as  written 
by  themselves.  F.  W. 

February,  1889. 
n  wh. 
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BY 

John  B  asset t  Moore. 


The  illustrious  editor  of  the  work  now  given  to  the  public  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  seeing  more  than  a  fragment  of  it  in  print.  He  died 
at  the  moment  when  lie  had  finished  its  preparation  for  the  press,  and 
before  the  proofs  of  the  first  volume,  as  it  now  stands,  had  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  it  fell  to  others  to  supervise  the  work  of  publication.  This 
duty  was  imposed  by  resolution  of  Congress  upon  the  present  writer, 
as  literary  executor  of  the  deceased  editor,  and  has  been  discharged 
8trictly  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  resolution. 
With  the  exception  of  clerical  corrections  in  the  citation  of  authorities 
&nd  in  the  noting  of  references,  no  departures  have  been  made  from 
the  editor's  manuscript,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  appears  as 
he  left  it 

An  the  editor,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death,  was  busily  engaged 
upon  this  his  last  great  task,  as  if  he  were  trying  securely  to  adjust 
the  capstone  upon  the  monument  of  legal  and  historical  works  which 
his  genius  and  industry  had  created,  it  is  appropriate  that  a  place 
should  be  given  here  to  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  labors. 

Francis  Wharton  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  7th  of  March,  1820.  On  his  paternal  side,  he 
came  of  a  race  of  men  which  has  given  many  eminent  names  to  the 
commerce,  the  politics,  and  the  bar  of  his  native  State.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  commonwealth  his  family  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
But  his  father,  Thomas  Isaac  Wharton,  whose  mother  was  Margaret 
Rawle,  the  bearer  of  a  patronymic  distinguished  in  the  legal  annals  of 
the  country,  left  that  religious  sect  early  in  life  to  become  a  captain  of 
iufantry  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  afterwards  married 
Arabella,  second  daughter  of  John  Griffith,  a  merchant  of  that  city, 
ton  of  the  Attorney-General  of  New  Jersey  of  the  same  name,  and 
brother  of  William  Griffith,  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  author  of  several  legal  treatises.*  This  lady  is  said  to  have 
l>een  distinguished  for  great  loveliness  of  character,  a  fine  poetic  fancy, 
and  a  rare  power  of  felicitous  expression. 

Ana  lawyer,  Thomas  Isaac  Wharton  was  remarkably  successful,  but 
be  also  exhibited  strong  literary  instincts.    In  his  earlier  days  he  con- 


*  Memoir  of  Dr.  Fraucia  Whurtou :  Philadelphia)  Yiftl, 
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tributed  to  the  "  Portfolio"  under  Dennie's  management,  and  was  sub- 
sequently  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Analectic  Magazine."  Later, 
when  he  had  devoted  himself  more  strictly  to  legal  studies,  he,  in  cod 
nee t ion  with  others,  was  employed  upon  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  s 
code  of  the  civil  statutes  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  the  editor  ol 
the  first  edition  of  Wharton's  (Penna.)  Digest,  and  of  the  six  volumes 
of  Wharton's  Reports. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Francis  Wharton  was  entered  as  a  student  at 
Yale  College.  In  1839  he  was  graduated ;  and  he  then  returned  to  Phila 
delphia,  and  became  a  student  of  law  in  his  father's  office.  In  1843  h< 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  While  a  student  of  law  he  wrote  constantly  foi 
the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  contributed  many  articles  to  "  Hunt'* 
Merchants'  Magazine."  This  literary  habit  clung  to  him  after  he  liac 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  though  his  success  at  the  bai 
was  rapid.  He  edited  for  a  time  the  "  North  American  and  United  States 
Gazette,"  and  subsequently,  while  still  engaged  in  the  practice  of  th< 
law,  the  u  Episcopal  Recorder."  He  also  participated  in  political  affair* 
as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  when  JohnK. 
Kaue  was  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  his  assistants 
Jt  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  first  led  to  write  on  the  criminal  la* 
and  to  the  composition  of  practical  legal  treatises. 

In  1854  there  came  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  Two  years  pre 
viously  he  had  married  Miss  Sydney  Paul,  daughter  of  Gomegys  Paul 
of  Philadelphia,  and  her  death  in  September,  1854,  resulting  in  tb< 
breaking  up  of  his  home,  seems  to  have  quickened  and  confirmed  th< 
inclination  he  had  long  exhibited  for  charitable  and  religious  occupa 
tions.  It  is  said  that  while  a  student  of  law  he  desired  to  become: 
clergyman,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  father.  But  twelve  years  afte 
his  admission  to  the  bar  he  finally  abandoned  the  active  duties  of 
legal  practitioner,  and  became  a  teacher  chiefly  on  theological  topic* 
In  185G  he  made  a  tour  through  the  West,  distributing  Bibles  an 
tracts,  and  during  this  journey  visited  Kenyon  College  (connected  wit 
which  is  a  theological  seminary),  at  Gambier,  Ohio.  Here  he  wa 
induced  to  accept  a  professorship,  and  while  he  lectured  on  Englis 
history  and  literature  and  on  constitutional  law,  he  entered  deeply  iut 
the  religious  life  of  the  place  and  delivered  discourses  on  theologies 
subjects.  A  part  of  these  may  be  found  h\  a  book  entitled  "Moder 
Theism,"  which  contains  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  to  th 
students  on  "Modern  Infidelity." 

In  1859  Dr.  Wharton  paid  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  and  after  hi 
return  was  married,  on  December  27, 1860,  to  the  daughter  of  Lewis  I 
Ashurst,  of  Philadelphia.  In  1802  he  fulfilled  his  long-cherished  d< 
sire  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a  month  later  received  priest's  order 
The  first  parish  to  which  he  was  called  was  that  of  St.  Paul's,  at  Brool 
line,  Mass.,  whither  he  went  in  1803.    After  six  years  of  successfi 
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labor  in  this  place  he  went  to  Europe  for  a  second  time,  and  while  there 
completed  his  work  on  the  "  Conflict  of  Laws,"  which  bore  evidence  of 
a  reviving  interest  in  purely  legal  studies,  which  he  had  never  entirely 
abandoned.  Fiom  this  period  on  he  devoted  more  and  more  of  his  time 
to  the  composition  of  works  on  legal  topics. 

On  his  return  from  Europe  Dr.  Wharton,  finding  that  an  old  affection 
of  the  throat  incapacitated  him  from  preaching,  resigned  his  parish  and 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  lectured,  among  other  things,  on  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  aud  Canon  Law.  At  the  same  time  he  delivered  lectures  at  the 
Boston  University  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  While  thus  busily  engaged 
as  a  teacher  he  produced  in  rapid  succession  works  on  Negligeuce, 
Agency,  and  Evidence.  But  the  stress  of  his  many  occupations  and  the 
sedentary  mode  of  life  which  they  necessitated  were  too  wearing,  and 
the  physical  weakness,  especially  in  the  throat  and  heart,  which  they 
engendered,  compelled  him  in  1881  to  give  up  lecturing  and  go  again  to 
Europe.  He  remained  abroad  till  the  spriug  of  1883,  when  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  established  his  home  in  his  native  city  of 
Philadelphia,  intending  to  devote  himself  for  the  future  to  his  legal 
publications.    This  plan,  however,  was  soon  altogether  changed. 

Early  in  the  year  1885  Dr.  Wharton  was  invited  to  take  the  post  of 
Examiner  of  Claims,  or  Solicitor,  for  the  Department  of  State,  at  Wash- 
ington. After  due  reflection  he  accepted  the  position,  and  late  in  March 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  greater  fitness  of  person  for 
place  than  that  of  Dr.  Wharton  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  called. 
Although  he  left  thn  bar  for  the  church  early  in  life,  the  impress  of  his 
legal  training  remained  aud  his  predilection  for  the  law  never  forsook 
hiin.  Whatever  might  be  the  subject  that  occupied  his  attention,  it 
vas  to  its  legal  aspects  that  he  was  especially  attracted.  His  mind 
was  singularly  versatile,  and  his  sympathies  were  broad  and  easily 
touched.  He  possessed,  besides,  a  strong  vein  of  sentiment,  which  not 
infrequently  had  a  controlling  effect  upon  his  conduct.  He  was  fond 
of  poetry,  and  sought  diversion  and  recreation  in  works  of  fiction. 
Endowed  with  such  generous  tastes  and  faculties,  technical  disputa- 
tions were  little  to  his  liking.  The  narrow  view  of  a  question  never 
appealed  to  him.  It  was  in  the  discussion  aud  application  of  broad 
and  general  principles  that  he  found  his  greatest  delight,  and  it  was 
in  the  natural  development  of  this  liberal  disposition  that  the  lawyer 
became  the  eminent  aud  accomplished  student  of  jurisprudence. 

In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  law,  Dr.  Wharton  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  history.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
Englishmen  knew  less  than  Americans  of  English  history,  and  if  he 
was  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  his  countrymen  his  observation  was 
certainly  correct.  His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  was  singu- 
larly thorough  and  minute.    It  was  not  confined  to  the  leading  inci- 
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dents  which  are  stated  in  the  formal  histories,  but  extended  to  the  lives, 
the  letters,  and  the  minor  accounts  of  men  and  women.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  he  knew  more  thoroughly 
that  of  England  than  of  any  other  country;  bat  he  was  also  a  diligeut 
student  of  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  most  general  sense. 
What  he  read  he  was  enabled  to  retain  by  the  possession  of  an  unusual 
memory.  He  made  few  notes  and  kept  no  common  place  books,  and 
did  not  burden  his  mind  with  useless  dates  and  facts.  His  memory 
was  philosophical  rather  than  circumstantial.  If  questioned  in  respect 
to  a  particular  circumstance,  he  often  expressed  an  iuability  to  answer. 
But,  if  called  upon  to  consider  a  particular  subject,  he  was  able,  with 
a  rapidity  and  completeness  seldom  witnessed,  to  draw  from  the  stores  of 
his  memory  a  copious  supply  of  historical  illustrations  and  analogies. 

The  labors  of  Dr.  Wharton  in  history  and  jurisprudence  and  his 
fondness  for  the  discussion  of  general  principles  led  him  to  the  study 
of  international  law,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  eminence  as  a  pub- 
licist.  His  first  important  achievement  in  this  field  is  found  in  hie 
treatise  on  the  "Couflictof  Laws,"  or  "Private  International  Law,,: 
which  includes  a  comparative  view  of  Anglo-American,  Roman,  Ger- 
man, and  French  jurisprudence.  Concerning  this  work,  an  intelligent 
and  discriminating  critic  in  the  "  Southern  Law  Review  "  expressed  the 
opinion  that  upon  it  would  rest  its  author's  lasting  and  solid  fame. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Dr.  Wharton  shared  this  opinion,  for  he 
took  au  evident  pride  in  the  book,  and  often  referred  to  the  criticism  iu 
the  u  Southern  Law  Review  "  as  one  of  the  most  appreciative  and  sat- 
isfactory ever  written  upon  any  of  his  works.  In  1885  appeared  hU 
"Commentaries  on  Law,"  which  embrace  chapters  on  international 
law,  both  public  and  private. 

Such  was  the  preparation  of  Dr.  Wharton  for  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties.  Learned  both  in  history  and  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  a 
wide  and  established  reputation  as  a  publicist,  he  was  able  to  speak  as 
one  having  authority.  He  was  not  compelled  to  search  for  principles 
and  precedents;  he  had  already  reduced  them  to  possession,  and  it 
was  only  necessary  for  him  to  apply  them.  The  value  of  such  a  prepa- 
ration can  be  estimated  only  when  we  consider  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  international  law  as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The  average 
practitioner,  trained  in  the  strict  school  of  the  common  law  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  technical  disputations  of  the  ordinary  judicial  courts,  finds 
himself,  when  called  upon  to  deal  with  matters  involving  international 
law,  confronted  with  a  new  type  of  questions,  iu  the  solution  of  which 
his  previous  education  affords  him  little  assistance.  In  reality  one  of 
his  first  tasks  will  be  to  rid  his  mind,  so  far  as  he  may  be  able,  of  its 
prepossession  for  technical  reasoning.  The  books  which  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  consult,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  "case  iu  point,'9  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  as  guides.  Even  if  he  should  find  iu  the  courts  of 
his  own  country  a  decision  upon  the  question  which  he  has  under  con- 
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8ideration,  he  would  then  be  required  to  ascertain  whether  that  decision 
bad  been  accepted  as  being  iu  accordance  with  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law ;  for  in  such  matters  one  nation  is  not  bound  to  accept  as 
conclusive  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  another.    He  would  then  find 
it  necessary  to  embark  upon  the  study  of  history  and  the  works  of  pub- 
licists, and  to  apply  with  such  guides  the  principles  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice.   Although  in  this  department  of  learning  the  United  States  can 
claim  such  distinguished  names  as  those  of  Wheaton,  Story,  Kent, 
Lawrence,  Field,  and  Wharton,  the  study  of  international  law  has  for 
the  most  part  been  neglected  in  this  country.    When  the  subject  is 
taught  in  the  schools,  the  course  of  instruction  is  usually  confiued  to  a 
few  lectures  of  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  character,  and  perhaps  to  a 
few  lessons  from  text-books  which  deal  with  the  most  elementary  doc- 
trines.   No  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  the 
remarkable  contribution  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  its 
progressive  development  is  almost  wholly  overlooked.    A  gentleman 
not  long  since  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  recently 
told  the  writer  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  publicists  of  Europe 
declared  to  him  that  he  found  more  to  iuterest  and  instruct  him  in  the 
animal  volume  of  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  than  in  any 
other  current  publication  on  international  subjects.    This,  he  said,  was 
due  to  the  freedom  and  originality  with  which  questions  were  treated; 
acircamstauce  in  large  measure  attributable  to  the  unique  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  family  of  nations. 

Dr.  Wharton  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  iu  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  all  his  accustomed  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  for  a 
time  found  ample  occupation  in  tue  daily  work  of  his  office.  Coming 
iutothe  place  soon  after  a  change  of  administration,  he  was  required 
to  give  opinions  upon  a  large  number  of  complaints  which  had  in  the 
interval  been  submitted  to  the  Department  with  a  view  to  their  diplo- 
matic presentation  to  foreign  governments.  This  influx  of  claims 
attends  every  change  of  administration  without  reference  to  its  polit- 
ical character.  The  principle  of  res  judicata,  though  not  infrequently 
invoked,  is  not  applied  with  the  same  strictness  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments as  in  the  courts;  and  each  suitor  whose  claim  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  an  adverse  decision  finds  room  to  hope  that  iu  the  change 
of  the  head  of  the  department  his  complaint  may  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration. In  the  first  year  of  his  official  life  Dr.  Wharton  gave  for- 
mal written  opinions  upon  221  claims  involving  various  questions  of 
law.  But  his  labors  were  not  in  the  mean  time  restricted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  claims.  Questions  of  international  policy  were  also  the  sub- 
ject of  his  consideration.  In  the  spring  of  1835  the  Colombian  Gov- 
ernment, with  a  view  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  had  arisen  in 
that  country,  issued  two  decrees  of  great  importance  to  foreign  nations. 
By  the  first  of  these  decrees,  certain  ports  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents  were  declared  to  be  closed  to  foreign  commerce ;  and  the 
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penalties  and  forfeitures  affixed  by  Colombian  law  to  smuggling  were 
denounced  against  the  goods  which  might  be  imported  into  or  exported 
from  those  ports,  and  against  the  vessels  which  might  engage  in  trade 
with  them.  By  the  second  decree  it  was  declared  that  the  vessels 
which,  under  the  flag  of  Colombia,  were  then  employed  by  the  insur- 
gents in  hostile  foreign  commerce  with  that  port  did  not  belong  to  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  had  no  right  to  fly  the  Colombian  flag; 
and  for  these  reasons  they  were  declared  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  inter- 
national law,  and  their  repression  by  the  armed  forces  of  friendly  pow- 
ers was  invited.  These  decrees  raised  two  questions,  on  which  Dr. 
Wharton  always  held  and  expressed  very  decided  views — the  rights  of 
neutrals  and  the  international  status  of  insurgents.  The  Uuited  States 
refused  to  treat  the  decrees  as  sustainable  on  principles  of  international 
law.  The  right  of  a  government  t  >  close,  by  a  decree,  ports  not  in  its 
possession,  not  actually  blockaded,  was  denied.  At  the  same  time  the 
Colombian  minister  was  informed  that  the  United  States  would  not 
treat  the  vessels  of  the  insurgents  as  pirates.  It  is  not  improper  to 
say  that  Dr.  Wharton  materially  contributed,  by  his  learning  and  skill, 
to  the  argument  made  by  the  United  States  on  that  occasion. 

Before  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  the  Department  of  State  Dr. 
Wharton  began  the  compilation  of  a  digest  of  the  opinions  and  deci- 
sions of  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  on  ques- 
tions of  international  law,  with  legal  and  historical  notes.  The  work 
being  too  large  and  scarcely  popular  enough  in  character  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  private  publisher,  its  printing  was  provided  for  by  a  reso- 
lution of  Congress.  An  intelligent  critic  has  recently  observed  that  i  f  Dr. 
Wharton  had  done  nothing  else  during  his  industrious  life  for  the  sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence,  the  "  International  Law  Digest"  would,  quite 
apart  from  his  labors  iu  the  field  of  criminal  law  and  of  the  conflict  of 
laws,  be  his  enduriug  monument.  Such  defects  as  the  work  possesses 
are  inherent  in  its  character.  It  was  drawn  not  only  from  published 
documents,  but  also  from  the  unpublished  records  of  the  Department 
of  State,  beginning  at  the  origin  of  the  Government.  In  dealing  with 
the  latter  it  was  necessary,  owing  to  the  number  of  subjects  treated 
and  the  voluminous  character  of  the  discussions,  to  omit  a  great  deal, 
and  to  select  such  parts  as  were  deemed  illustrative  of  the  doctrines 
most  consistently  maintained.  Such  a  process  of  selection  necessarily 
reflects  in  some  degree  an  editor's  personal  bias.  But  the  u  Interna- 
tional Law  Digest"  remaius  a  monument  to  its  compiler's  learning  and 
industry,  and  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  first  edition  was 
soon  distributed,  and  in  1887,  by  direction  of  Congress,  a  second  edition 
was  printed. 

After  the  publication  of  this  work  Dr.  Wharton  undertook  the  labor 
of  editing  the  "Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion."   Provision  for  printing  was  again  made  by  Congress,  and  he 
worked  at  hia  new  task  incessantly  up  to  the  date  of  his  death.    Only 
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a  few  days  before  that  event  he  received  and  corrected  some  proofs  of 

the  first  volume. 

This  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Wharton  during  the  period  of  less 
than  four  years  which  he  spent  iu  the  Department  of  State  presents  a 

-  record  of  unusual  character.  The  activity  of  his  mind  was  iucessant, 
and  he  wrote  with  rapidity ;  but,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  facility, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years  the  immense  and  varied  tasks  he  undertook,  if,  in  addition  to  his 
otherqualities,  he  had  not  possessed  that  of  untiring  industry.  "  Dogged 
Mostry"  was  the  term  which  he  liked  to  apply  to  his  habit  of  labor. 
His  capacity  for  work  seemed  to  be  almost  unlimited,  and  he  was  never 
idle.  He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  usually  about  G  o'clock,  and  imme- 
diately resumed  his  tasks.  His  labors  the  days  could  not  be  said  to 
divide ;  for  he  gave  few  hours  to  sleep,  seldom  more  than  five,  and  often 
less,  and  the  first  hours  of  the  morning  generally  found  him  still  at  work. 
Bometimes  he  went  out  early  to  walk,  in  order  to  refresh  himself  for  the 

^  day's  labor;  and  this  was  about  the  only  physical  exercise  he  took.    He 

r-  usually  reached  his  office  before  9  o'clock,  and  then  worked  through 
the  day  without  intermission.  He  not  only  worked  constantly,  but  also 
eagerly,  in  order  to  accomplish  as  soon  as  possible  the  task  he  had  set. 
Hepossessed  in  the  highest  degree  vivacity  of  intellect.  This  quality 
imparted  to  the  severest  labor  keen  and  apparent  pleasure,  and  coutrib- 

r.  afced  to  sustain  his  exertions.  He  was  also  able  to  perceive  at  a  glance 
any  pertinency  in  what  he  read  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  In 
this  way  he  was  able  to  read  with  great  rapidity.  He  possessed  little 
fondness  for  books  for  their  own  sake.  They  were  merely  his  instru- 
ments. He  valued  them  solely  for  what  he  could  obtain  from  them, 
and,  after  extracting  what  suited  his  purpose,  put  them  aside.  He  was 
not  what  we  style  a  book  lover.  Hence,  as  he  lived  for  the  most  part 
iu  close  proximity  to  large  public  libraries,  he  collected  few  books,  and 
bis  private  library,  which  was  comparatively  small,  was  not  selected 
with  reference  to  his  work.  His  quickness  of  perception  and  his  abil- 
ity to  appreciate  at  its  relative  value  whatever  came  under  his  notice 
enabled  him  to  employ  with  unusual  ease  the  labors  of  others.  More- 
over, be  understood  so  thoroughly  and  so  comprehensively  the  subjects 
on  which  he  wrote,  that,  iu  directing  and  utilizing  the  labors  of  others, 
he  was  able  to  give  to  each  thing  its  proper  place  and  its  appropriate 
effect.  Thus  he  was  not  compelled  to  complete  oue  branch  of  an  argu- 
ment before  he  proceeded  to  another.  Keeping  the  whole  iu  his  mind, 
he  was  able  to  pass  from  one  part  to  another,  and,  where  vacant  places 
were  left,  to  fill  them  up  as  his  collection  of  materials  was  completed. 

Br.  Wharton's  capacity  for  productive  labor  can  not  be  more  forcibly 
shown  than  by  an  enumeration  of  his  principal  works.  His  first  repu- 
tation as  a  legal  author  was  made  by  his  writings  on  criminal  law.  His 
works  on  this  subject  are  four  in  number,  and  comprise  treatises  on 
"Criminal  Law,"" Criminal  Pleading  and  Practice,"  and  "Criminal 
II  WH— VOL  I 
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Evidence,79  and  two  volumes  of  "  Precedents  of  Indictments  and  Pleas.9 
The  treatise  on  "  Criminal  Law  "  embraces  two  volumes,  and  is  now  in 
its  ninth  edition ;  that  on  "  Criminal  Pleading  and  Practice,"  in  one  vol- 
ume, has  passed  through  an  equal  number  of  editions ;  that  on  "Crim- 
inal Evidence"  is  in  two  volumes,  and  is  also  in  its  ninth  edition. 
The  "  Precedents  of  Indictments  and  Pleas,"  in  two  volumes,  has 
reached  a  fourth  edition.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  SU116  he  wrote  a 
work  on  u  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  which  is  also  in  its  fourth  edition. 
He  next  wrote  a  commentary  on  "Agency  and  Agents,"  in  one  volume; 
then  a  ( reatise  on  the  "  Law  of  Negligence."  which  is  also  iu  one  volume, 
and  has  reached  a  .second  edition.  Followiug  these  came  his  work  on 
the  "  Conflict  of  Laws,"  also  in  its  second  editiou  ;  a  commentary  on 
the  "Law  of  Evidence,"  in  two  volumes,  now  in  its  third  edition;  a 
work  on  "  Contracts,"  iu  two  volumes;  and  " Commentaries  on  Law," in 
one  volume.  Besides  these  practical  treatises,  he  published  a  volume  of 
"  State  Trials,"  a  work  full  of  historical  interest,  with  notes  written  in  a 
peculiarly  charming  style,  which  appeared  in  1849,  when  the  author  was 
tweuty-nine  years  of  age.  The  "  International  Law  Digest,"  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  comprises  three  volumes,  and  the  u Dip- 
lomatic Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,"  now  appears  in  six  volumes. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  this  large 
number  of  voluminous  works  was  prepared,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  some  years  his  labors  as  a  writer  of  treatises  on  law  were  suspended, 
and  that  all  through  his  life  he  was  a  constat] t  contributor  to  periodicals. 
An  attempt  having  been  made  to  describe  and  explain  iu  a  general 
way  the  extent  of  Dr.  Warton's  achievements  as  a  publicist,  it  will  Iks 
interesting  to  consider  more  iu  detail  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  his 
habits  of  thought,  and  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character.  Such 
a  combination  of  faculties  as  he  possessed  is  seldom  witnessed,  and  it 
was  only  after  seeing  him  at  his  daily  tasks  that  one  could  appreciate 
the  richness  and  variety  of  his  mental  endowments.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  quickness  and  breadth  of  his  compreheusiou, 
to  his  capacity  for  labor,  and  to  the  exceptional  character  of  his 
memory.  It  is  only  by  this  combination  of  faculties  that  we  can  ac 
count  for  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions.  No  industry,  however  con 
stunt,  could  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  if  he  had  no! 
possessed  extraordinary  mental  powers.  His  works  show  the  exteul 
of  his  erudition.  It  was  in  his  treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  or  Pri 
vate  International  Law,  that  he  attempted  to  cover  the  widest  Held  o: 
legal  investigation.  If  his  acquirements  had  been  wanting  either  ii 
amplitude  or  in  thoroughness,  the  defect  would  then  have  been  revealed 
But  none  of  his  works  wras  ever  received  with  more  instant  recognitioi 
or  with  higher  approval,  not  only  by  the  public,  but  also  by  sch ol an 
aud  jurists.  It  did  more  thau  any  other  of  his  publications  to  extern 
his  reputation  abroad,  and  no  doubt  materially  contributed  to  forn 
that  high  estimate  of  his  learning  aud  abilities  which  induced  the  Uni 
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versity  of  Edinburgh  to  coufer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  the  Institute  of  International  Law  to  enroll  hitn  as  one  of  its  mem- 
ber*. For  when  those  honors  were  conferred  upon  him  the  "  Interna- 
tional Law  Digest "  had  not  been  written.    . 

Dr.  Wharton  also  possessed  powers  of  imagination  of  a  high  order. 
It  U  this  that  distinguishes  the  narrow  logician  from  the  creative 
thinker.  Voltaire  said  of  Dr.  Clark  that  he  was  a  mere  reasoning  ma- 
chine. This  could  never  have  been  said  of  Dr.  Wharton.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  possess  that  highest  type  of  imagination  which  has  enabled  a 
few  men  in  different  ages  to  create  distinctive  systems  of  thought,  and 
to  connect  their  names  with  new  social,  political,  or  legal  theories.  He 
made  no  professsion  of  originality  in  this  rare  sense.  He  was  always 
ready  to  avow  his  obligations  to  others,  and  was  wont  to  disclaim  auy 
originality  of  thought.  He  declared  himself  to  be  especially  indebted 
to  German  writers,  whose  language  he  understood  and  whose  works  he 
carefully  studied.  But  he  was  never  the  victim  of  logic.  He  sought 
to  discover  and  apply  principles,  and  not  merely  to  find  reasons  to 
justify  other  men's  conclusions.  He  studied  and  comprehended  ques- 
tions in  their  wider  relations,  and  uot  singly  and  apart.  He  was  es- 
pecially quick  to  perceive  analogies  and  reasoned  much  in  that  way. 
This  imparted  to  his  discussion  of  various  topics  unusual  breadth  and 
auggestiveness  and  exceptional  harinoniousncss  of  view. 

With  his  great  fondness  for  history,  and  his  extensive  learning,  it  is 
not8trange  that  Dr.  Wharton  should  have  dealt  much  in  precedents, 
bat  he  was  never  the  slave  of  authority.  Stare  decisis  was  not  a 
rule  whose  limitative  force  he  felt  himself  bound  to  acknowledge.  "  So 
it  hath  been  decided"  was  not  enough  to  silence  his  objections.  That 
he  diligently  searched  the  books  for  opinions  and  precedents  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  determined  the  wealth  of  his  citations 
amply  shows.  He  always  knew  the  latest  cases.  But  he  never  held 
himself  to  be  precluded  from  criticising  and  disapproving  what  he 
cited,  no  matter  how  high  the  tribunal  from  which  the  expressions 
came. 

Though  Dr.  Wharton  often  dissented  from  the  authorities  he  cited, 
hia  opposition  was  never  fttctious.  nor  the  result  of  a  fondness  for  dis- 
putation. Controversies  of  a  personal  character  he  sedulously  avoided, 
esteeming  it  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  seek  to  win 
a  cause  by  abuse  of  au  adversary.  Where  he  found  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  courts,  it  was  because  their  actions  did  not  square  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  reason,  the  justice,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  mat- 
ter. When  of  this  conviction,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  dissent  and  protest. 
Tbeamplitu  le  of  his  comprehension  enabled  him  to  work  out  a  system 
of  principles  in  law,  politics,  and  theology  with  singular  clearness  and 
eonsiatency.  To  those  principles  he  was  devotedly  attached ;  and  he 
vaa  always  ready  to  maintain  them.  The  basal  principle  of  his  system 
*aa  that  of  liberty,  and  it  gave  color  and  direction  to  all  his  thoughts. 
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There  was  nothiug  that  appealed  to  him  so  strongly  as  the  efforts  of 
men  and  of  nations  to  work  out  the  problem  of  self-government  He 
never  could  forget  that  it  was  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  revolutiou 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  attained  their  independence  and 
assumed  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  annals  of  our 
early  history,  the  struggles,  the  vicissitudes,  aud  the  triumphs  of  the 
makers  of  the  Republic  were  always  the  subjects  of  his  especial  study 
and  admiration,  and  to  the  exposition  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and 
of  the  causes  and  course  of  the  conflict,  he  devoted  the  last  hours  of  his 
lift.  It  is  often  mentioned  as  the  reproach  of  scholars  and  men  of  let 
ters  that  iu  the  contemplation  of  abstract  themes  they  lose  sight  of  and 
cease  to  appreciate  the  generous  motives  which  operate  upon  the  con- 
duct of  peoples  in  their  struggles  for  freedom.  Iu  the  critical  study  ol 
the  acts  aud  character  of  individuals  they  become  oblivions  of  their  sac- 
rifices and  patriotic  exertions.  It  was  not  so  with  Dr.  Wharton.  He 
had  no  sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  detraction  which  seeks  to  belittle 
the  beginnings  of  American  history.  He  was  intensely  patriotic  and 
intensely  American.  It  was  his  especial  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  sim 
pie  life  and  the  simple  manners  of  our  Revolutionary  period,  fie  wat 
beyond  that  narrow  conception  which  confounds  simplicity  with  bar 
barism.  It  is  the  tendency  of  society  in  every  age  to  consider  itself  a* 
the  best  exponent  of  civilization,  and  to  regard  its  forms  and  ceremo 
nies  as  the  embodiment  and  the  test  of  progress  and  refinement.  Thii 
delusion  Dr.  Wharton  did  not  share.  lie  was  sensitive  to  the  conveu 
tionalities  of  life,  but  he  was  able  to  look  beneath  its  shows  and  osten 
tation,  and  estimate  its  purpose  and  value.  He  felt  contempt  for  igno 
ranee  ami  detested  bad  manners,  and  neither  pretense  nor  display  coul< 
conceal  them  from  him  or  shield  them  from  the  shafts  of  his  ridicule 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  simplicity  of  life  imparted  diguit; 
to  character  and  enhanced  the  effect  of  greatness. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  fundamental  priuciple  of  Di 
Wharton's  system  of  thought  was  liberty.  He  advocated  this  princi 
pie  as  the  beneficent  source  of  all  true  progress.  He  believed  in  fre 
thought,  free  government,  and  free  seas.  His  views  on  all  these  sut 
jects  are  fully  expounded  iu  his  "Commentaries  on  Law."  In  law,a 
governing  individual  action, he  belonged  to  what  he  terms  the  progress 
ive  division  of  the  historical  school,  "  holding  that  the  law  of  a  natio 
is  the  product  of  its  conscience  and  need  at  each  particular  era."  H 
was  equally  opposed  to  the  analytical  school,  of  which  Bentham  an 
Austin  are  the  chief  exponents,  which  looks  to  the  final  settlement  ( 
law  by  a  code  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  utility,  and  to  the  the< 
cratic  school,  which  claims  for  its  rules  jure  dicino  sanction.  In  oppos 
tion  to  these  schools  he  accepted  the  arguments  of  Hooker  in  his  grea 
work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity."  This  work,  as  Dr.  Wharton  observed 
is  unfortunately  chiefly  known  by  a  single  passage  containing  a  sonoi 
ous  eulogium  on  law.    Almost  the  only  point  on  which  he  agreed  witl 
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Austin  was  in  thinking  that  this  passage  is  somewhat  rhetorical.  Dr. 
Wharton  was  accustomed  to  say  that  it  was  the  least  valuable  sen- 
tence in  the  wonderful  production  in  which  it  is  found.  According  to 
Hooker,  divine  law,  when  applied  to  men  in  their  mutable  relations,  and 
sot  definitive  of  dogmatic  theology,  is  also  mutable.  Much  more  so, 
then,  must  this  be  tiue  of  humau  law,  which  is  necessarily  formulated 

:  for  the  government  of  men  under  particular  conditions.  Referring  in 
bis " Commentaries  on  Law"  to  Hooker's  argument  against  the  theo- 

|-  cratic  views  of  the  extreme  Puritans,  Dr.  Wharton  says:  "  Two  points 

'  were  taken  in  the  reply  of  this  illustrious  thinker,  points  equally  fatal 
to  any  system  of  absolute  law:  (a)  Reason  and  revelatiou,  he  main- 
tained, including  in  revelation  whatever  law  claims  jura  divino  sanction, 
have  coordinate  authority ;  reason  has  to  verify  the  credentials  of  rev- 
elation, then  to  define  its  meaning,  then  to  determine  its  applicability. 

r  (6)  Whatever  concerns  man  in  his  mutable  relations  must  of  itself  be 
notable ;  the  boat  tosses  with  the  wave  on  which  it  reposes,  the  plas- 
ter takes  the  mold  of  the  face  on  which  it  is  impressed."  These  views, 

^  which  are  practicable -only  when  reason  is  left  free,  Dr.  Wharton  fully 
adopted. 

fiat  in  order  that  men  may  be  able  to  work  out  their  destiny  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason  there  must  be  free  government. 
Ou  this  ground  Dr.  Wharton  advocated  the  widest  liberty  of  individual 
action  compatible  with  social  order.    Law  must,  he  held,  in  order  to  be 

;  effective,  be  the  emanation  of  the  conscience  and  needs  of  the  people; 
but  be  also  maintained  that  it  should  impose  as  little  restraint  as  possi- 
ble upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  individual.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Jefferson,  and  fully  accepted  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faxre.  He  rejected 
the  notion  that  a  majority  of  the  people,  because  they  possess  the  power 
to  role,  have  also  the  right  to  mold  the  opinions,  and  form  and  regulate 
the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

in  international  law  Dr.  Wharton  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  liberal 
principles,  and  in  his  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  he 
l&id  especial  stress  upon  the  importance  of  preserving  the  rights  of 
neutrals.  Whenever  he  found  a  decision  either  of  the  executive  or  of 
the  judiciary  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  unduly  restrictive  of  those 
fights  he  never  failed  to  combat  it.  There  was  one  case  in  particular, 
arising  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  whose  authority  he 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  controvert.  This  was  the  case  of  the 
Springbok,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  condemned 
a  cargo  bound  for  a  neutral  (British)  port  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  transshipped  at  that  port  and  forwarded  on  another  ves- 
sel to  a  port  then  under  blockade.  His  most  thorough  and  exhaustive 
discussion  of  this  case  is  found  in  the  "International  Law  Digest." 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  not  having  been  accepted  by  the 
British  Government  as  being  in  couformity  with  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  it  was  brought  for  examination  before  the  British- Aineri- 
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can  Claims  Commission,  organized  under  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
That  tribunal  affirmed  the  correctness  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision, 
notwithstanding  the  able  and  convincing  arguments  against  it  Among 
these  Dr.  Wharton  was  wont  to  refer  with  especial  admiration  to  that 
submitted  to  the  Commission  by  his  lifelong  friend  Mr.  Evarts,  an 
argument  full  of  learning  and  logic,  and  well  worthy  the  study  of  any- 
one who  desires  to  comprehend  the  principles  involved. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  last  published  expression ef  Dr, 
Wharton's  views  on  law  and  government  should  have  contained  a  pro- 
test against  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  accepted 
by  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  the  Springbok.    In  December,  1888, 
the  editor  of  "The  Independent"  addressed  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
eminent  men,  requesting  suggestions  as  to  what  changes  were  needed 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  bring  it  "  into  closer 
sympathy  with  the  present  status  of  political  thought."    Dr.  Wharton 
was  one  of  the  persons  thus  addressed,  and  his  reply  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  "  Patches  on  the  Constitution,"  only  a  little  roo» 
than  a  month  before  his  death.    It  contains  the  most  comprehensive 
expression  to  be  found  in  so  small  a  compass  of  his  opinions  on  law,  pol- 
itics, and  government,  and  is  in  every  respect  so  characteristic,  both  id 
substance  and  in  style,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  editor  of  "The 
Independent"  it  is  republished  as  an  appendix  to  this  sketch. 

It  is  proper  that  something  should  be  said  in  regard  to  Dr.  Wharton's 
style.  In  a  review  of  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Law  of  Contracts"  n 
writer  in  the  English  "Law  Times"  said : 

In  certain  aspects  this  is  a  peculiar  law  book.  It  is  written  with  more  attention 
to  reasonable  elegance  of  style  than  legal  writers  usually  practise.  *  *  *  Fullo^ 
learning  and  research,  it  is  not  wearisome  to  read.  Matter  is  never  made  the  slate 
of  form  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  author  avoids  those  awkward  and  by  no  means 
perspicuous  attempts  at  expression,  fucIi  as  "  and  which/'  or  "  that  that,"  whichi 
disfigure  our  text-books  and  judgments.  Lastly,  in  incidental  sentences  it  will  be 
found  that,  in  estimating  the  value  of  principles,  the  author  employs  a  native  orig- 
inality guided  rather  than  expelled  by  the  process  of  legal  training. 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Wharton's  books  that,  in  addition, 
to  their  convenience  and  authority  as  works  of  reference,  they  possess 
a  peculiar  literary  charm.  This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  freshness 
of  his  thought  and  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  forms  of  expression. 
His  tendency  was  to  be  diffuse  rather  than  concise.  lie  wrote  with 
such  facility,  and  could  so  easily  command  words  in  which  to  convey 
his  thoughts,  that  he  was  little  given  to  condensation ;  but  with  all  the 
learning  which  his  works  display  he  never  gives  the  reader  the  im- 
pression that  his  erudition  was  a  burden  to  him.  He  read  understand- 
ingly,  and  wrote  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  propositions  which  he 
wished  to  establish.  Ho  never  consciously  or  unconsciously  sought  to 
impress  his  views  by  the  employment  of  that  vague  and  nebulous  style 
of  argument  by  which  the  reader  is  sometimes  led  to  mistake  mysterious 
and  intangible  generalizations  for  profuudity  of  thought.    If  he  ever 
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adulged  in  speculations  which  could  not  be  reduced  to  a  definite  state 
neat,  he  never  attempted  to  utter  them.    He  often  referred  in  a  humor- 
ma  strain  to  the  mystical  productions  of  writers  whose  ideas,  he  said, 
seemed  to  have  been  absorbed  by  an  "  inverted  perspiration."    Dr. 
Wharton  always  endeavored  to  be  perspicuous.     Occasionally    his 
sentences  are  somewhat  involved  and  complex  in  construction,  but  they 
are  never  obscure.    They  give  the  impression  of  having  been  thrown 
oat  fresh  from  the  writer's  mind  in  the  vividness  and  energy  of  rapid 
composition.    He  was  much  given  to  the  employment  of  a  colloquial 
or  dramatic  form  of  expression,  in  which  the  argument  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  in  an  inartificial  and 
familiar  way  upon  the  proposition  under  discussion.    Another  and  con- 
stant quality  of  Dr.  Wharton's  style  is  the  subdivision  of  his  argument 
into  separate  parts,  each  oue  of  which  is  pursued  and  exhausted  by 
itself.    The  reasons  advanced  in  each  part  are  generally  stated  in  the 
same  distinctive  and  orderly  way.    This  method  he  always  employed 
in  his  books,  and  the  habit  clung  to  him  even  in  his  briefer  discussions 
and  in  his  purely  historical  writings.    This  analytical  method  of  state- 
ment imparted  clearness  as  well  as  a  certain  didactic  quality  to  his 
style.    It  was  by  the  employment  of  a  multitude  of  reasons,  rather  than 
by  the  selection  and  repetition  of  a  single  and  overwhelming  argument, 
that  he  sought  to  establish  his  proposition.    It  was  the  quick  succession 
of  blows,  rather  than  the  single  ponderous  shock,  that  overcame  the 
antagonist. 

It  is  often  the  fate  of  writers  who  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to 
mold  opinion  to  be  little  known  except  in  their  books.  The  life  of  an 
industrious  writer  of  treatises  on  law  is  necessarily  spent  more  or  less 
in  seclusion.  He  must  have  time  not  only  for  thought,  but  also  for  re- 
search. Unlike  the  author  of  descriptions  of  life  aud  manners,  who 
acquires  his  knowledge  by  contact  with  men,  the  writer  on  law  must 
glean  the  books  for  his  materials.  His  writings  have  little  circulation 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  his  labors  do  not  reach  the  popular 
imagination ;  hence  his  personality  is  generally  little  inquired  about 
and  little  known.  Dr.  Wharton,  in  large  measure,  escaped  this  fate. 
He  was  fond  of  social  intercourse.  He  especially  delighted  in  the 
8ociety  of  young  men,  whose  hopeful  views  and  unchilled  enthusiasm 
found  a  ready  response  in  his  own  ardent  and  progressive  temper.  In 
mind  and  in  thought  he  never  grew  old.  In  his  studies  and  in  his 
writings  he  possessed  all  the  energy  and  vivacity  of  youth.  These 
traits  he  carried  with  him  into  social  life.  Wherever  a  few  persons 
were  gathered  together  for  social  diversion,  and  Dr.  Wharton  made 
one  of  them,  he  was  the  life  of  the  company.  He  led  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  was  always  sparkling,  suggestive,  and  full  of  humor.  He 
was  a  master  of  playful  irony.  It  required  a  quick  and  sympathetic 
Perception  to  follow  and  appreciate  him,  but  even  those  who  could 
thoroughly  do  neither  could  not  fail  to  catch  the  contagion  of  his  lively 
and  spirited  manner.    At  such  times  his  countenance  ^raa  \t^aK\wt\3 
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bright  and  expressive,  and  his  eyes  gave  anticipatory  flashes  of  the 
thoughts  he  was  about  to  utter.  His  humor  was  of  a  rare  quality,  and 
was  turbulent  and  irrepressible.  There  were  few  subjects  so  serious 
that  he  could  not  perceive  in  them  a  humorous  aspect  One  would 
scarcely  look  for  such  things  in  a  work  on  criminal  law;  but  in  hie 
treatises  on  that  subject  we  find,  under  the  title  of  "Diversity  01 
Euowledge  among  Judges,"  a  disquisition  on  the  intoxicant  quality  o: 
liquors,  iu  which  the  cases  and  decisions  are  discussed  both  upon  prin 
ciple  and  upon  authority,  but  with  a  liveliness  and  humorousness  o 
manner  quite  unexpected  and  entertaining.  In  the  "  International  Lap 
Digest"  we  find  entertainment  and  instruction  peculiarly  combined  in 
the  chapter  on  official  aud  social  intercourse  of  diplomatic  agents. 
The  humorous  passages  found  in  his  serious  writings  very  well  illus- 
trate Dr.  Wharton's  manner  in  general  coiiversation,  and  show  the 
ease  with  which  he  could  appreheud  and  state  arguments. 

Early  in  1889  Dr.  Wharton's  physical  powers  began  perceptibly  to 
fail.  The  affection  of  the  throat  with  which  he  had  for  a  long  time 
been  troubled  to  the  serious  impairment  of  his  voice,  assumed  an 
aggravated  form,  rendering  his  breathing  labored  and  difficult  and  the 
effort  to  speak  injurious.  He  was  fully  conscious  of  the  critical  features 
of  his  condition ;  but  of  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  his  welfare  he 
himself  exhibited  the  least  anxiety.  He  was  always  reticent  as  to  his 
feelings,  aud  rarely  referred  to  the  personal  incidents  of  his  life ;  but 
he  was,  besides,  not  afraid  to  look  to  the  end.  By  the  1st  of  February 
his  malady  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  go  to  Philadelphia  iu  order  that  he  might  undergo  ex- 
amination at  the  hands  of  consulting  specialists.  On  the  morning  oi 
the  day  on  which  he  undertook  the  journey  he  came  to  his  office  as 
usual,  iu  order  to  look  over  his  correspondence  and  dispose  of  any 
business  that  might  require  attention.  Although  fully  aware  of  his 
danger,  he  exhibited  no  sign  of  despondency,  but  rather  a  quiet  deter- 
mination to  face  the  worst  that  might  come  without  faltering.  The 
result  of  the  consultation  held  in  Philadelphia  was  communicated  to 
the  writer  in  a  letter  so  illustrative  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
sufferer  that  it  is  reproduced  in  this  place : 

Philadelphia,  February  4,  1889. 

Dear  Mr.  Moore:  I  have  been  undergoing  a  thorough  examination  by  a  con- 
sulting committee  of  specialists  to-day,  and  tbey  coincide  in  saying  that  there  ore 
critical  features  in  my  case  which  can  only  be  met  by  my  beiug  confined  to  my  house 
and  chamber  for  two  weeks  under  a  specific  treatment.  Now,  as  the  disease  is  purely 
local,  it  will  greatly  amuse  me  if  you  will  send,  as  usual,  any  papers  which  I  can 
report  upon.  I  will  consider  this  a  particular  favor.  1  will  also  be  very  glad  to  see 
you,  but  I  am  positively  ordered  not  to  say  a  word,  so  do  not  come  unless  there  it 
something  you  can  explain  to  me  better  by  talking  than  writing.  Now  be  sure  U\ 
send  to  me  any  questions  that  come  up,  just  as  yon  did  before.  Please  show  this 
note  to  Mr.  Bayard,  with  my  love.  I  write  this  in  Philadelphia,  expecting  to  retnru 
to-night. 

Ever  yours. 
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Following  this  letter  was  a  postscript,  requesting  that  a  geutlemau 
who  was  assisting  him  in  the  correction  of  some  proof  sheets  would  call 
upon  him  at  his  house  immediately  after  his  arrival  from  Philadelphia. 
After  his  return  from   Philadelphia  Dr.  Wharton  never  left  his 
chamber.    The  treatment  under  which  he  was  placed  required  close 
eoDfiuement  and  absolute  abstention  from  attempts  to  speak.    For  a 
time  it  seemed  to  afford  relief,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he 
might  be  ont  again.    It  had  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  necessary 
to  perform  a  surgical  operation,  and  the  prospect  that  this  might  be 
avoided  tended  to  dissipate  his  apprehensions.    On  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary Dr.  Wharton  wrote  as  follows  : 

Diar  Mr.  Mookk:  Please  send  down  to  my  carriage  a  Congressional  Register, 
giving  a  list  of  congressmen  and  oar  foreign  consuls;  also  twenty  or  thirty  sheets 
of  foolscap  Department  paper ;  also  my  mail,  aud  anything  else  you  may  have  for 
me.  I  am  getting  decidedly  better.  The  Salisbury-Sackville  paper  is  excellent. 
The  assumption  that  it  is  for  England  to  determine  how  far  she  will  interfere  in  our 
politics,  and  that  by  international  law  she  in  to  be  the  exclusive  arbiter  of  this,  is 
intolerable. 

My  lips  are  sealed,  bnt  I  can  listen,  read,  aud  write  all  the  better. 

The  document  referred  to  as  the  "  Salisbury-Sackville  paper "  was 
[  the  communication  which  Mr.  Bayard,  on  January  30,  1889,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Phelps,  United  States  Minister  at  London,  in  reply  to  the  note 
of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Sackville  case,  in  which  his  Lordship  assumed 
the  position  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  dis- 
missing Lord  Sackville  from  the  post  of  British  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton, was  bound  to  submit  the  complaints  against  him  to  the  judgment 
of  his  Government,  iu  order  that  it  might  decide  whether  they  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  require  his  removal.  Dr.  Wharton's  brief  note 
discloses  the  activity  with  which  he  continued  to  work ;  and  his  obser- 
vations on  the  Sackville  case  show  that  his  interest  in  current  public 
questions  had  not  abated,  and  that  he  was  still  capable  of  expressing 
his  views  with  vigor  and  clearness. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  symptoms  of  Dr.  Wharton's  dis- 
ease became  more  unfavorable.  He  began  to  experience  greater  diffi- 
culty in  respiration,  and  the  necessity  of  a  surgical  operation  again  be- 
came imminent.  The  tone  of  his  communications  lost  its  hopefulness, 
but  he  continued  steadily  at  work,  chiefly  upon  the  "Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution."  In  a  little  book  entitled  the  "Silence 
of  Scripture,"  published  in  1867,  when  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  he  uttered  the  following  thought :  "  The 
oars  of  Providence  are  muffled.  We  know  not  our  hour;  and  hence 
we  are  to  labor  as  if  we  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  trust  as  if  we  were 
to  die  to-night."  As  we  look  upon  his  last  days,  and  observe  the  unos- 
tentatious heroism  of  his  conduct,  those  words,  spoken  twenty  years 
Wore,  seem  prophetic  of  his  end.  A  few  days  prior  to  his  decease  the 
dreaded  operation  was  performed  in  order  to  save  him  from  strangula- 
tion; but,  while  the  shock  weakened  his  vital  forces,  he*<  uttered  no 
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complaint  and  gave  no  sign  of  mental  distress.  He  continued  at  work 
on  some  proofs  of  the  present  publication,  and  bis  corrections  betray 
no  evidence  of  disturbance  of  thought.  He  was  laboring  as  if  he  wen 
"  to  live  for  ever,"  and  trusting  as  if  he  were  "  to  die  to-night."  From 
the  calmness  of  his  demeanor  one  might  suppose  that  he  had  long  lived 
in  the  presence  of  death  and  had  ceased  to  dread  its  near  approach. 
The  lofty  purpose,  the  dauntless  resolution,  and  the  abiding  faith  which 
had  borne  him  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  unremitting  effort 
were  never  shown  with  greater  clearness  than  in  these  last  moments.  ) 
In  the  presence  of  death  the  secret  of  his  life  was  revealed. 

Late  at  night  on  the  20th  of  February,  1889,  Dr.  Wharton  made  the 
first  confession  of  physical  weakness  which  he  uttered  during  his  ill- 
ness. He  asked  for  nourishment  and  expressed  a  desire  for  repose. 
Then  in  brief  sentences,  written  on  slips  of  paper — for  he  could  not 
speak — he  bade  good  night  to  those  who  were  watching  by  his  bed- 
side aud  begged  them  to  retire  to  rest.  Soon  after  midnight  on  the 
following  morning,  as  he  lay  apparently  asleep,  he  was  observed  to 
turn  his  head.  He  gave  no  sign  of  anguish,  but  at  that  moment  he 
ceased  to  breathe. 

On  the  reception  of  the  news  of  his  death  the  Secretary  of  State 
issued  the  following  order : 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  February  21,  1889. 

Dr.  Francis  Wharton,  tho  Solicitor  of  this  Department,  died  early  this  morning  in 
this  city,  and  his  fnneral  ceremonies  will  take  place  on  Saturday  next,  the  2$d 
instant,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  his  late  residence,  No.  2013  Hillyer  Place. 

Such  officers  of  this  Department  as  may  desire  to  attend  tho  funeral  will  not  b« 
required  to  be  present  at  the  Department  after  the  hour  of  1  p.  m.  on  that  day. 

Iii  making  this  announcement  the  Secretary  of  State  desires  also  to  place  upon  th« 
files  of  the  Department  a  mark  of  recognition  of  the  pnblio  loss  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Wharton,  whoso  eraineuce  as  a  jurist  and  remarkable  attainments  as  J* 
scholar  are  attested  by  his  writings,  and  have  enrolled  his  name  among  the  most; 
renowned  publicists  of  our  time. 

His  books  upon  tho  law  remain  a  monument  to  his  sound  learning,  wide  research  •» 
and  untiring  industry. 

Within  the  circlo  of  those  permitted  to  enjoy  hid  personal    companionship  hi* 

memory  will  be  cherished  as  a  beloved  associate,  an  honorable  gentleman,  and  *■> 

sincere  Christian. 

T.  F.  Bayard. 

The  funeral  of  Dr.  Wharton  took  place  on  the  2M  of  February,  and 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  his  friends.  Qe  was  buried  in 
Rock  Creek  Cemetery,  near  the  city  of  Washington.  He  left  to  survive 
him  a  widow  and  two  daughters.  To  attempt  to  describe  the  life  of  * 
man  in  the  nearest  and  tenderest  of  social  relations  always  savors  of 
desecration.  From  these  no  hand  should  seek  to  remove  the  veil  with 
which  all  sensitive  natures  wish  to  shield  their  domestic  life  from  the 
eye  of  prurient  curiosity.  The  remembrance  of  kindness,  sympathy, 
and  devotion  is  the  appropriate  treasure  of  those  upon  whom  they  are 
bestowed. 
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It  is  in  keeping  with  Dr.  Wharton's  life  that  no  studied  tribute  to 

bis  character  should  follow  the  account  of  his  death  and  burial.    As 

with  him  the  end  of  existence  was  the  end  of  labor,  so  we  may  permit 

the  simple  recital  of  what  he  accomplished  to  stand  as  his  most  fitting 

eulogy. 

October  10,  1891. 


f 


[The  Independent,  January  10,  1889.] 

"PATCHES"  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
By  Francis  Wharton,  LL.  D. 

Swift,  in  the  u  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  likened  the  Christian  record  to  three 
coats  which  a  father  left  to  his  three  sons  with  these  injunctions: 
"Now  yon  are  to  understand  that  these  coats  have  two  virtues  con- 
tained in  them ;  one  is,  with  good  wearing  they  will  last  you  fresh  and 
Mund  as  long  as  you  live  ;  the  other  is,  that  they  will  grow  in  the  same 
proportion  as  your  bodies,  lengthening  and  widening  of  themselves  so  as  to 
\  almysfit."  Tt  so  happened,  however,  that  the  oldest  of  the  sons,  cou- 
I  ceiving  that  the  control  of  the  coats  belonged  to  him,  proceeded 
"  to  cover  them  with  patches  of  whatever  .finery  the  fashion  of  each 
succeeding  season  might  make  popular,  destroying  thereby  not 
merely  the  excellence  of  their  appearance,  but  their  durability  and 
elasticity.  They  could  not  be  durable  if  they  should  have  their  sub- 
stance subjected  to  the  fastening  on  and  then  the  tearing  off  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  stuff.  They  could  not  be  elastic,  so  as  to  grow  with  the 
body  of  the  wearer,  if  they  were  stiffened  and  clogged  by  these  heavy 
superincumbent  brocades. 

Swift's  coat,  as  he  thus  describes  it,  is  a  symbol  not  merely  of  the 
scriptural  records,  but  of  all  systems  which  are  the  products  of  perma- 
nent natural  and  social  conditions.  If  they  are  such  products,  they 
represent  in  simplicity  these  conditions,  lasting  as  long  as  they  last, 
growing  as  they  grow,  and  so  enduring  and  adapting  themselves 
because  of  their  very  simplicity.  Chief  among  systems  of  this  charac- 
ter is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  emanation  of 
inch  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  are  permanent. 
It  provides  for  the  coexistence  of  Federal  and  State  sovereignties.  It 
provides  for  the  coordination  of  executive,  judiciary,  and  legislature. 
It  gives  the  National  Government,  it  gives  each  department  of  that 
Government,  certain  clearly  defined  powers,  reserving  to  States  and 
people  all  powers  which  are  not  so  assigned.  In  this  way  it  provides, 
in  case  it  should  not  be  overlaid  with  a  superstructure  of  artificial  con- 
struction, impairing  at  once  its  durability  and  its  elasticity,  a  system 
of  government  which,  instead  of  being  swept  away  by  new  social  or 
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economical  developments,  receives  such  developments  under  its  own 
shelter  as  part  of  a  harmonious  and  yet  progressive  whole. 

But  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  durable  and  flexible  tt it 
is  itself,  has  had  its  durability  threatened  and  its  elasticity  diminished 
by  factors  not  unlike  those  which  Swift  allegorized  in  the  "Tale  of  I 
Tub."  The  most  poteut  and  mischievous  of  these  factors  was  the  ter- 
roristic hyper  conservatism  called  forth  by  the  French  Revolution 
Ainoug  men  of  conservative  tendencies,  among  men  who  distrusted 
democracy  on  principle,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  a  generd 
assault  on  vested  rights  was  at  hand,  and  that  they  must  protect  then 
rights  by  all  available  means. 

In  England,  the  school  that  was  thus  generated  was  led  by  CasUfr 
reagh,  by  Perceval,  by  Kldon,  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  aristocrat? 
trembling  for  their  privileges,  and  by  the  great  body  of  squires  aoi 
country  gentlemen  who  were  incensed  at  whatever  might  disturb  their 
boviue  mastery  of  their  own  particular  fields.  By  these  classes  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  dominated. 

The  accession  to  power  in  1S0L  of  the  Democratic  party  prevented 
the  parallel  reaction  which  had  begun  in  America  from  affecting  tkft 
executive  and  legislative  departments.  But  extreme  conservative! 
despaired  of  the  capacity  of  the  Constitution  as  a  barrier  to  resist  the 
torrent  of  Jacobiuism  by  which  they  thought  civilization,  religion 
morality  threatened.  By  Hamilton  the  fabric  was  spoken  of  as  "frail 
and  worthless;'9  by  Gouverneur  Morris  its  failure  was  lamented, bit 
he  thought  could  scarcely  be  averted.  All  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  prop  it  up  by  buttresses  and  strengthen  it  by  exterior  walls,  which 
might  make  it  a  fortress  in  which  privileges  could  be  protected,  instead 
of  a  temple  in  which  liberty  was  to  reign  by  maintaining  the  full  and 
harmonious  play  of  State  and  Federal  rights,  and  by  securing  to  the 
people  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  business  facilities  and  of  political 
privileges  within  the  respective  orbits  of  state  and  of  nation. 

There  was  one  great  and  courageous  statesman  and  judge,  however, 
who  shared  the  convictions  of  Hamilton  and  Morris  without  sharing 
their  despair,  and  who,  in  his  position  as  chief  justice  of  the  United 
States  from  1801  to  1835,  aided  by  an  unbroken  ascendency  over  his 
associates,  was  able  to  impose  on  the  Constitution  constructions  which 
were  designed  to  protect  existing  institutions  and  to  repel  Jacobinical 
assaults,  but  which  tend  to  deprive  it  of  much  of  that  elasticity  aud 
comprehensiveness  on  which  its  durability  as  well  as  its  utility  depend. 

Marshall's  great  moral  and  intellectual  gifts,  as  well  as  his  capacity  as 
a  chief  of  conservatism  in  its  then  supreme  conflict  with  liberalism  can 
be  best  measured  by  comparing  him  with  Eldon,  who  led  the  same 
forces  in  England.  Eldon  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  in  his  court, 
which,  as  an  equity  tribunal,  excluded  such  considerations;  but  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them  in  the  cabinet,  in  which,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  held  a  leading  position.     Marshall  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  politics  off  the  bench,  but  on  the  bench  he  dealt  with  them  in  the 
broadest  and  most  effective  way,  as  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  his 
court  consisted  in  settling  questions  of  high  constitutional  law.    Both 
were  men  of  great  political  courage ;  yet  Eldon,  while  prompt  and  bold 
in  the  cabinet,  was  singularly  hesitating  and  procrastinating  on  the 
bench,  while  Marshall,  when  in  court,  never  doubted  his  conclusions, 
announcing  them  promptly  and  emphatically,  and  with  a  clearness  and 
simplicity  in  singular  contrast  with  the  turgidity  and  involution  of 
Eldon's  style.    Both  were  consummate  managers  of  men,  but  Eldon's 
management  was  that  of  the  supple  courtier,  Marshall's  that  of  the 
majestic  chief.    Eldon  was  a  tactician,  maneuvering  for  present  van- 
tage ground;  Marshall  a  strategist,  planning  campaigns  whose  field 
should  be  an  empire  and  whose  duration  an  era.    Eldon's  powers  were 
weakened  by  his  jobbery,  his  greed,  his  avarice;   Marshall's  grandeur 
was  enhanced  by  his  homely  simplicity  of  life,  his  scorn  of  jobbery,  his 
indifference  to  wealth,  showing  in  his  own  person  how  little  accumu- 
lated hoards  of  money  have  to  do  with  greatness  of  the  highest  type. 
Both  were  great  lawyers ;  but  while  Eldon  was  far  more  proficient  iu 
the  delicate  and  intricate  departments  of  equity,  Marshall  surpassed 
him  in  the  application  of  common  sense  to  the  molding  of  common  law. 
BUon's  court  of  chancery,  as  such,  is  now  swept  away,  though  mauy 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  laid  down  by  him  in  equity  are  accepted  as 
part  of  the  dominant  law  of  England ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  his 
court,  as  such,  fell  under  the  bau  was  the  discredit  cast  on  it  by  his 
[procrastination,  his  irresolution,  and  the  enormous  expense  his  system 
of  patronage  imposed  on  suitors.    Marshall's  court  is  now  the  strongest 
and  most  influential  tribuuai  in  the  world;  aud  this  is,  in* a  large  meas- 
ure, due  to  the  matchless  dignity  he  imparted  to  it,  and  the  strong, 
plain,  ready  sense  which  his  example  set  for  its  judgments.    And  in 
their  political  achievements  the  contrast  is  still  more  marked.    The 
result  of  Eldon's  political  labors — the  black  acts,  the  repressive  and 
Moody  legislation  as  a  whole,  which  his  resolute  voice  had  so  large  a 
part  in  forcing  through — are  now  utterly  vauished.    But  the  construc- 
tions Marshall  imposed  ou  the  Constitution  still  remain  iu  greater  or 
less  vigor.    It  has  been  a  great  misfortune  for  the  country  that  some  of 
these  constructions  have  served,  like  the  tags  and  patches  on  Swift's 
coat,  to  impair  seriously  the  comprehensive  simplicity  and  the  paucity 
of  limitation  which  adapt  that  great  document,  as  it  stands  in  the 
original  text,  to  each  stage  of  business  or  economical  development  as       \   i 
U arrives.    Some  of  the  more  damaging  of  the  restrictive  " patches" 
thus  imposed  I  now  proceed  to  consider. 

L  Purchase  and  sale  of  negotiable  paper,  loaniug  money  on  such 
paper  or  on  other  assets,  purchase  of  goods  to  meet  advances  at  home 
^ abroad,  are  matters  which  can  be  best  arranged  and  adjusted  by  the 
competition  of  private  interests,  and  which  are,  therefore,  not  within 
tt»e  scope  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  can  not  be 
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brought  within  its  ojieratioii  witboat  destroying  that  very  capacity  of 
adaptation  to  successive  epochs  which  gives  it  permanency  and  com- 
prehensiveness. In  May,  1781,  as  a  war  measure — the  war  being  tfcei 
at  its  height  and  the  Treasury  insolvent — Congress  chartered  the  lint 
national  bank,  under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1791,  when  the  country  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  war,  when  collisions  with  France  and  with  Spain  were  threatened, 
and  when  Britain  still  refused  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  d 
peace,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
with  power  to  discount  commercial  paper  and  to  issue  exchange  01 
deposits  of  assets.  In  February,  18LG,  a  charter  to  the  same  effect  wai 
again  granted,  as  a  measure  of  Government  relief,  in  the  suspension  of 
banking  operations  which  the  war  of  1812  precipitated.  This  charter 
if  sustainable  at  all,  was  sustainable,  as  were  those  of  1781  and  1791, 
on  the  ground  that  a  Government  bank  was  necessary  to  restore  to  iU 
normal  state  the  currency  which  the  prior  war  had  deranged.  Batii 
February,  1819,  when  credit  was  restored,  trade  returned  to  its  natnnl 
channel,  and  the  country  entering  upon  a  full  course  of  enterprise  call- 
ing for  unfettered  business  activity,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Sttites,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivering  the  opinion,  held  that,  not  ai 
a  war  measure,  but  as  a  permanent  system  of  government,  CongRM 
could  constitutionally  put  in  operation  a  bank  whose  functions  wooH 
include  the  buying  and  selling  of  commercial  paper  and  the  issuing  if 
exchange  on  deposits  of  all  kinds,  speculative  as  well  as  actual.  Of 
this  construction  that  by  which,  many  years  afterwards,  it  was  held 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  force  purchasers  of  goodi 
to  take  irredeemable  paper  money  in  payment,  aud  even  to  turn  gold 
contracts  into  paper  contracts,  was  a  natural  outcome. 

2.  The  determination  to  protect  existing  institutions  from  the  sup- 
posed enmity  of  democracy,  culminated  iu  the  Dartmouth  College  CMC| 
decided  iu  the  same  term  as  that  which  affirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.     Dartmouth  College  was  then  exist- 
ing under  a  royal  charter,  which  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  ! 
undertook  to  amend.    The  Supreme  Court  held  that  such  ainendweat 
was  inoperative,  because  a  college  corporation  is  a  "  private"  and  not 
a  "public"  corporation,  and  because  charters  of  private  corporations 
are  contracts,  which,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ft 
State  can  not  lawfully  impair.    The  reasoning  of  the  court  brought  not 
merely  colleges,  but  banks,  insurance  companies,  aud  common  carriers* 
when  incorporated,  under  the  head  of  "private"  corporations,  so  that 
privileges  and  immunities  and  monopolies  once  granted  to  them  could 
not  be  withdrawn.     If  that  decision  had  remained  operative,  a  charter 
giving  a  stage  corporation  the  exclusive  perpetual  right  to  convey  pas- 
sengers from  point  to  point  would  have  shut  out  any  other  carriers  or 
any  other  method  of  carriage  forever  from  the  route;  a  charter  empow- 
ering them  to  fix  their  own  rates  would  make  those  rates  unassailable  $ 
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b  charter  giving  the  owners  of  a  particular  reservoir  the  exclusive  right 
o  supply  a  city  with  water  would  prevent  any  other  water  supply,  no 
natter  how  inadequate  such  a  reservoir  should  prove.  Had  this 
^  patch"  been  unalterably  worked  into  the  texture  of  the  Constitution, 
to  life  would  have  been  short.  "  If  you  persist  in  your  supposed  con- 
wfentious  conviction  that  you  must  veto  all  bills  removing  religious 
arts,  your  majesty's  crown,"  so  the  Duke  of  Wellington  substantially 
»Jd  George  IV,  "  must  fall."  The  majesty  of  the  Constitution  would 
lave  been  subjected  to  a  like  fate  if  it  was  held  to  contain  provisions 
irhich  made  perpetual  every  monopoly,  no  matter  how  odious,  that  had 
Men  created  in  the  past. 

3.  By  the  law  of  nations,  as  construed  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
md  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  freedom  of  the  sea  is  secured  to  neutral  merchant  ships 
irith  certain  well-defiued  restrictions.  They  can  not,  without  peril, 
liter  notice,  enter  a  blockaded  belligerent  port,  aud  they  are  liable  to 
sonfiscation  if  they  attempt  such  entrance.  They  are  subject  to  be 
Marched  at  sea  for  contraband,  and  such  contraband  can  be  confiscated 
£  found  on  board;  but  the  term  contraband  is  limited  to  munitions 
>f  war  destined  for  belligerent  use.  Outside  of  these  bounds  they  are 
entitled  to  traverse  the  high  seas  without  molestation,  and  they  can 
become  carriers  for  belligerents  and  for  belligerent  property,  the  rule 
being  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  Over  and  over  again  Congress, 
luring  the  Revolution,  affirmed  those  positions,  and  a  solemn  adhesion 
was  given  by  it  to  the  armed  neutrality,  which  adopted  them  as  the 
basis  of  its  existence.  It  was  with  no  slight  exultation  at  the  prospect 
of  prosperity  that  such  a  system  would  bring  to  American  shipping 
that  Franklin  expatiated  on  the  benignity  and  wisdom  of  a  policy  which 
discouraged  belligerency  and  encouraged  peace,  and  which  would  give 
the  hardy  seafaring  population  of  America  the  control  of  the  carrying 
toade  of  the  world. 

Bat  other  views  were  promulgated  by  England  when  engaged  in  her 

straggle  with  Napoleon.    Her  great  euemy  had  from  time  to  time  the 

nastery  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  she  must  sink  unless  she  obtained 

the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  seas.    Then  there  emanated  from  her 

oourts  a  series  of  judgments  greatly  extending  belligerent  privileges 

ud  greatly  diminishing  neutral  rights.    Merely  constructive  blockades 

were  sanctioned,  and,  under  what  was  called  the  doctrine  of  continuous 

?oyages,  it  was  held  that  if  goods  were  designed  (a  question  as  to 

which  pri*e  courts  leaned  naturally  against  neutrals)  for  blockade-run- 

Ding,  they  could  be  seized  at  any  point  on  the  road,  though  they  were 

to  be  transshipped  at  an  intermediate  port.    Contraband  was  swollen 

10 as  to  include  whatever  was  of  value  to  the  belligerent  for  whose  use 

it  was  supposed  to  be  intended.    So  far  from  free  ships  making  free 

goods,  enemy's  goods  were  held  open  to  seizure  under  neutoaX  ta^, 

tod  neutral  ships  coald  be  searched  for  them,  and  the  question  ol  \tt\Y\%- 
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erent  ownership  was,  like  all  other  disputed  questions,  to  be  left,  whe 
the  seizure  was  by  a  British  cruiser,  to  a  British  prize  court,  the  fees  c 
whose  officers  depended  in  a  large  measure  on  making  good  the  capture 
and  whose  prepossessions  were  all  in  favor  of  strengthening  belligerer 
power  in  favor  of  Britain,  then  in  a  struggle  almost  for  national  e: 
istence. 

We  must  not  look  too  harshly  on  the  tendency  of  the  Supreme  Con 
of  the  United  States  to  sustain,  though  sometimes  in  faltering  tone 
those  modifications  of  the  law  of  nations  which  came  across  the  Atlanta 
under  the  great  name  of  Lord  Stowell,  clothed  in  the  fascinating  dictio 
of  which  that  judge  was  a  master,  and  appealing  to  the  community  c 
feeling  which  made  Americans  as  well  as  Englishmen  look  with  aversioi 
at  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  Napoleon,  which  aimed  at  the  subjuga 
tiou  of  all  civilization  to  his  own  rapacious  will.  England,  to  inauj 
minds,  seemed  the  only  bulwark  against  this  lawless  C&sarisni  on  the 
one  side  and  an  equally  lawless  Jacobinism  on  the  other  side;  and 
much  as  we  may  be  amazed,  considering  what  went  before  and  what 
came  after,  at  the  devotion  shown  by  leading  Federalists  to  Englaud 
in  those  dark  days,  we  must  be  content  to  acknowledge  that  this  devo 
tion  was  at  that  juncture  felt  by  some  of  the  purest  and  noblest  mei 
our  country  has  ever  produced.  It  was  not  strange  then  that  oui 
Supreme  Court  should  then  have  receded  from  the  revolutionary  doctrim 
of  free  seas,  and  should  have  in  a  measure  sustained  the  destructive 
views  introduced  by  English  courts  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  frou 
destruction  British  maritime  supremacy,  and  with  it  the  cause  of  revo 
lution  itself.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  when  we  ourselves  became  beiiig 
erents  we  should  accept  these  doctrines,  perilous  as  they  are  to  neufcni 
maritime  rights,  as  settled  law.  But  it  is  ground  for  profound  grief  a 
well  as  amazement  that  as  late  as  December,  18G6,  the  Supreme  Gour 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Springbok,  should  hav 
held  that  it  was  good  ground  to  confiscate  the  cargo  of  a  neutral  mei 
chant  ship;  that  the  ship,  at  the  time  of  search  and  seizure,  waso 
the  way  to  an  intermediate  neutral  port  for  transshipment  to  a  blockade* 
port  of  the  euemy,  though  the  seizure  was  made  a  thousand  miles  o: 
from  the  port  of  final  destination. 

When  this  ruling  was  made,  the  civil  war,  by  the  judgment  of  tli 
Supreme  Court,  had  beeu  closed  for  nearly  a  year.  We  were  at  peac 
with  all  the  world.  Our  merchant  shipping,  it  is  true,  was  driven  froi 
the  seas,  but  there  was  every  prospect,  on  the  basis  of  interuatiou* 
law,  as  the  Constitution  meant  it,  of  our  old  maritime  strength  bein 
renewed.  Our  future  had  neutrality  almost  indelibly  stamped  on  i 
while  the  future  of  the  Old  World  was  marked  by  war,  which  mad 
each  sovereignty  an  armed  camp  and  filled  each  great  port  with  swi 
cruisers,  ready,  in  case  of  conflict,  to  pounce,  not  merely  on  an  euem: 
but  on  neutrals  who  might  presume  to  do  any  carrying  trade  on  tli 
high  seas.     With  such  a  prospect  before  us  we  deliberately  gave  awfi 
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the  opportunity  of  covering  the  seas  with  our  merchant  service.  No 
wonder  the  English  law  officers  chuckled  with  delight  at  such  a  sur- 
render ou  our  part,  and  declined,  before  the  mixed  commission  after 
constituted,  to  impeach  the  Springbok  ruling.  It  made  England,  al- 
ready dominant  on  the  seas,  master  not  only  of  her  shipping,  but  of 
oars.  It  would  enable  her,  next  time  she  goes  to  war  with  a  European 
foe,  to  cut  matters  short,  and  in  addition  to  blockading  her  enemy's 
ports  of  entrance,  to  blockade  our  ports  of  exit,  and  to  say  :  "  You  are 
the  feeders  of  the  enemy — from  you  come  the  grain  and  other  staples 
which  nourish  him — in  addition  to  enlarging  the  list  of  contraband  so 
as  to  comprehend  most  stores,  I  now,  in  conformity  with  your  own 
law,  as  propounded  in  the  Springbok  case,  blockade  your  ports,  so  as  to 
keep  your  ships  from  carrying  out  anything  the  enemy  might  use. 
You  blockaded  my  neutral  port  of  Nassau;  I  blockade  your  neutral 
port  of  New  York."  It  is  not  strange  that  American  shipping  should 
languish  when  uuder  such  a  ban  as  this. 

Such  are  among  the  "patches"  which  have  been  woven  into  our 
constitutional  coat  by  its  guardians,  and  which,  so  far  as  they  are  per- 
manent, take  from  it  the  property  which  originally  belonged  to  it  of 
growing  with  our  growth.  One  of  these  patches,  that  imposed  by  the 
Dartmouth  College  decision,  has  been  substantially  got  rid  of,  partly 
by  overruling  by  the  court  itself,  partly  by  constitutional  amendments 
in  most  States,  which  preclude  granting  charters  without  reservation  of 
power  of  amendment.  The  "  patch "  which  assumed  to  the  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  sell  exchange,  to  create  illusory  currency,  and 
to  absorb  banking  privileges  has  been  removed,  so  far  as  it  sanctioned 
a  national  government  bank,  by  popular  action ;  but  it  remains  in  its 
worst  feature  in  the  legal-tender  ruling,  by  which  it  is  held  that  Con- 
gress can,  as  a  permanent  peace  system,  force  the  reception  of  irredeem- 
able paper  in  payment  of  debts,  old  as  well  as  new.  And  the  Springbok 
ruling,  while  repudiated  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
still  remains  unassailed  in  the  records  of  the  judiciary. 

The  Constitution  itself  requires  no  amendment ;  but  what  is  required 
is  the  removal  from  it  of  the  "  patches,"  impairing  its  symmetry,  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  elasticy,  and  its  durability,  which  have  been 
imposed  on  it  by  the  judiciary. 
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Academy,  national,  for  reforming  and  ascertaining  the  English  language.    Congress 

asked  to  institute.     Adamn  to  Congress,  Sept.  6,  1780. 
Accommodation  between  Britain  and  America.    No  prospect  of,  iu  Juno,  1777.    Deane 

to  Dumas,  June  7,  1777.    (See  Peace,  Reconciliation,  Franklin.) 
Adams,  John — 

His  position  in  revolntionary  politics.     Introduction,  $$  iff. 

His  diplomatic  career.     Ibid.,  $  1*29. 

Conrage  and  oratorical  power.     Ibid,,  $  130. 

Resistance  to  dominant  influences.     Ibid.,  $  131. 

How  far  influenced  by  vanity.    Ibid.,  $  132. 

Zealous  performance  of  duty.     Ibid.,  $  133. 

Changes  in  his  views  as  to  diplomacy  and  as  to  geueral  politics.     Ibid.,  $$  4,  134. 

So  as  to  his  conception  of  the  Revolution.    Ibid.,  $$  4,  135. 
Early  politics  those  of  S.  Adams ;  jealous  of  executive  power,  aud  seeking  to 

place  all  power  in  Cougress.    Ibid.,  $$4,  209. 
After  peace  ho  sought  to  create  a  strong  executive.     Ibid. 
Bat  always  deficient  in  administrative  power.    Ibid.,  $  4. 
His  diplomatic  characteristics.     Ibid.,  $  129. 

Differs  with  Frankliu  as  to  binding  effect  of  instructions.    Infra.  $  110,  120. 
One  of  the  committee  that  conferred  with  Lord  Howe.    Conferences  of  Franklin, 

etc.,  with  Lord  Howe,  Sept.  11,  1776. 
Elected  commissioner  to  France.     Congress,  Nov.  28,  1777. 
Announcement  to.    Laurens  to  Adams,  Nov.  28,  1787. 

Commissioned.     Committee  to  Adams,  Dec.  3, 1777  ;  I<fiurens  to  Adams,  Dec.  3,  1777. 
Accepts.    Adams  to  Laurens,  Dec.  23,  1777 ;  Adams  to  committee,  Doc.  24,  1777. 
From  De  Kalb,  Dec.  27,  1777. 

(See  De  Kalb  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Jan.  9,  1778. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
lustrnctions  to,  by  1£.  Laurens,  Jan.  22,  1778. 

To  8.  Adams.    Plan  for  rectifying  ex  pe  uses  of  commission,  May  21, 1778. 
To  committee  of  Congress.  Giving  suggestions  as  to  consuls  aud  commercial  agents, 

May  24,  1778. 
To  Congress.    As  to  state  of  war  iu  Europe,  July  9, 1778. 
To  Lore//.    Does  not  desire  to  remain  as  an  element  of  trouble,  aud  wishes  a  fixed 

income,  July  21, 1778. 
To  Congress.    Tho  United  States  uot  to  be  allured  into  a  separate  peace  with 

Britain,  July  27,  1778. 
To  8.  Adams.    "France  is  the  natural  ally  of  tho  United  States,  but  as  loug  as 

Groat  Britaiu  shall  have  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas,  or  either  of 

them,  so  long  will  Great  Britaiu  be  the  enemy  of  tho  Uuited  States,"  July 

28,1778. 
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Adams,  John — Continued. 

To  Warren.    Position  of  England  as  to  the  United  States,  Aug.  4, 177ri. 
To  R.  H.  Lee.    Affairs  abroad ;  American  dissensions  at  Paris,  Aug.  5, 1778. 
To  Chaumont.    As  to  rout  of  house,  Sept.  15,  1778. 
From  Chaumont,  Sept.  18,  1778. 

(See  Chaumont  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  expenses,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
To  Izard.    Views  as  to  fisheries,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
From  Izard,  Sept.  24,  1778. 

(Seo  Izard  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  26,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Sept.  28,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Izard.    Views  as  to  fisheries,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  Oct.  6,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Decliuos  to  have  papers  moved  to  A.  Lee's  house,  and  proposes  *' 

Loo  should  move  to  Passy,  Oct.  10,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  answer  declining.    Oct.  12,  1778.    (See  A.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  & 
From  Genet,  Oct.  24, 1778. 

(See  Genet  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Oct.  28,  1778. 

(See  R.  H.  Lee  aud  Lovell  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Importance  of  straining  every  nerve  to  destroy  British  pow* 

United  States,  Dec.  3,  1778. 
To  Gerry.    Views  as  to  legation  at  Paris,  Doc.  5,  1778. 
To  Sherman.    Policy  to  bo  adopted  by  Franco,  Dec.  6,  1778. 
To  Congress.    Views  as  to  war  and  British  action,  Dec.  8,  1778. 
To  Vergennes.    Defends  A.  Lee  against  Doaiie,  Feb.  11,  177 J. 
From  Vergennes,  Feb.  13,  1779. 

(Seo  Vergennes  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  committee.    Explains  breaks  in  correspondence,  Feb.  13,  1771). 
From  S.  Adams,  Feb.  14,  1779. 

(Seo  S.  Adams  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  S.  Adams.    Approves  of  legation  to  Paris  beiug  in  one  minister,  Fob.  14, 

aud  so  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  15,  1779. 
To  Vergennes.    Deprecates  Deane's  app?al;   recognizes  Franklin's  influent 

court;  Franco's  support  of  America  natural  and  juat,  Feb.  15,  1779. 
To  Lovell.    Discusses  charges  against  A.  and  W.  Lee,  Feb.  20.  1779. 
From  Vergennes.     Parting  in  kindly  terms,  Fob.  21,  1779. 
To  La  Fayette.    Discusses  political  conditions,  Fob.  21, 1779. 
To  Congress.    Proposes  to  return  to  the  United  States,  Feb.  27,  1779. 
From  Sartine,  with  friendly  expressions,  Feb.  28.  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  Euglish  loan,  Mar.  1,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  3,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  samo  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Apr.  9,  1779. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  21,  1779. 

(Seo  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  as  to  delay  iu  sailiug  of  Alliance,  Apr.  24,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  May  10,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  AdamSj  same  date.) 
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is,  John— Continued, 
"rom  A.  Isee,  Juno  5, 1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

'o  Congress.    Certifies  to  A.  Lee's  character  for  patriotism,  Jane  9,  1779. 
\>  Congress.    Refers  to  voyage  to  America,  June  10,  1779. 
Yom  LoveU,  Jnne  13,  1779. 

(Sec  LoveU  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

\>  Congress.    Speaks  highly  of  Luzerne,  Aug.  3,  4,  1779. 
?o  Congress.    Gives  general  survey  of  Europe,  Aug.  4,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Asks  for  particulars  of  charges  against  him,  Sept.  10,  1779. 
To  Treasury  Board.    Statement  of  his  expenses  as  foreign  minister  and  action  of 

Congress  thereon,  Sept.  It),  1779. 
To  McKean.    Discusses  Paris  legation  and  criticises  Franklin,  Sept.  20,  1779. 
'Yom  LoveU f  Sept.  27,  1779. 

(Seo  Lorell  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
roceedings  as  to  election  of  minister  to  Spain.     Lorell  to  Adams,  Sept.  27,  1779. 

Congressional  proceedings,  Sept.  28,  1779. 
:oni  LoveU,  S<»pt.  28,  1779. 
C  See  LoveU  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
<^m  Luzerne,  Sept.  29,  1779. 
[  2See  Luzerne  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

►  gwinted  peace  commissioner,  Oct.  4,  1779. 

Congress.    Accepts.     Gives  his  opiuion  of  Izard,  Oct.  17,  1779. 

Congress.    Suggests  seizure  of  British  whale  fleet,  Oct.  19,  1779. 
X>oi»tiiient  as  commissioner  announced.     Huntington  to  Adams,  Oct.  20,  1779. 

Congress.    Appoints  Thaxtor  as  secretary,  Nov.  7,  1779. 

Congress.     Reports  his  arrival  in  Europe,  Dec.  11,  1779. 

Congress.    His  journey  through  Spaiu,  Doc.  16,  1779. 

governor  of  Corunna.    Describes  his  visit  to  Corunna,  Dec.  18,  1779. 
om  Sartine,  Dec.  31,  1779. 
.  2See  Sartine  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 

Congress.    Narrative  of  journey  through  Spain,  Jan.  16,  1780. 

Vergennes.    Announces  his  appointment  as  peace  commissioner;  proposes  to 

reside  in  Paris,  and  asks  whether  he  shall  report  to  the  British  Government, 

Feb.  12,  1780. 

Sartine.    Reports  arrival,  Feb.  13,  1780. 

Congress.    Reports  visit  to  Franklin  and  their  joint  visit  to  Versailles,  Feb. 

13,  1780. 
mrgenucs  suggests  the  concealment  of  his  "  dventnel "  character.     Vergennes  to 

Franklin,  Feb.  13,  1780. 
^)m  Vergennes,  Feb.  15,  1780. 
C  See  Vergennes  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

*  Congress.    Accounts  for  certain  fuuds  received  in  Spain,  Feb.  17,  1780. 
*■    Genet.    Exposure  of  British  misstatements,  Feb.  18,  1780. 

►  La  Fayette,  to  same  effect,  Feb.  18,  1780. 

*  Vergennes.    Declares  he  preserves  secrecy  as  to  his  mission,  Fob.  19,  1780. 

*  Congress.    Comments  on  political  prospects,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
~**ni  Iax  Fayette,  Feb.  19,  1782. 

C$ee  La  Fayette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

°  Congress.    His  mission  suspected  in  England,  Feb.  20,  1780. 
**>m  Genet,  Feb.  20,  1780. 

(See  Genet  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
*°  J&y.    Suggestions  os  to  correspondence,  Feb.  22,  1780. 
To  Warren.    French  naval  exertions,  Feb.  23,  1780. 
To  8.  Adams.    Exertioua  of  France ;  importance  of  privateering,  Ye\i.  TO*  YWR. 
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Adams,  John — Continued. 

From  Vergennes.    Is  informed  of  Vergennes'a  reliance  on  the  United  8tates,  Feb. 

24,  1780. 
To  Congress.    As  to  publishing  in  France,  American  constitutions,  Feb.  29, 1790. 
To  Congress.    British  campaign ;  character  of  Rodney,  Mar.  3, 1780. 
To  S.  Adams.    Character  of  Zard ;  importance  of  courtesy  towards  France,  Mar. 

4,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Presented  at  court,  Mar.  6,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Rodney's  success  and  movements,  Mar.  10, 1780. 
To  Jennings.    General  political  views,  Mar.  12,  1780. 
To  Congress.    General  politics,  Mar.  12,  1780. 
To  Congress.    General  politics,  Mar.  14,  1780. 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  15,  1780. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Lovell.    Difficulties  of  his  position,  Mar.  16, 1780. 
From  W.  Lee,  Mar.  17,  1780. 

(See  W.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Views  as  to  campaign,  Mar.  18, 19,  20,  1780. 
To  )Y.  Lee.    Views  as  to  truce,  Mar.  21,  1780. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  publishing  his  mission,  Mar.  21,  1780. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Adams,  Mar.  30,  1780.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  26,  1780. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Adams,  samo  date.) 
To  Congress.    Views  as  to  public  affairs,  Mar.  23,  24,  26,  29,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Statiug  his  position  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  his  mission,  Mar. 

30,  1780. 
To  Congress.    As  to  difficulties  in  Ireland,  Mar.  30, 1780. 
From  Jr.  Lee,  Mar.  30,  1780. 

(See  W.  Lee  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
Does  not  inform  Franklin  of  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Paris.    Franklin  to  Cormfck^ 

Mar.  31, 1780. 
To  A.  Lee.    Declining  to  bo  mixed  up  in  tatter's  quarrels,  Mar.  31, 1780. 
To  W.  Lee.    Opiniou  as  to  probability  of  peace,  Apr.  2,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Views  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  3,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Views  as  to  English  politics,  Apr.  3,  1780. 
To  Congress.    British  attack  on  Swedish  frigate,  Apr.  4,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Information  as  to  public  affairs,  Apr.  7,  1780. 
To  Carmichael.    General  politics,  Apr.  8,  1780. 
To  Congress.    British  losses  at  sea,  Apr.  8,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Russian  position  as  to  neutrality,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  England,  Apr.  11,  1780. 
From  IHgges,  Apr.  14,  1780. 

(See  Digger  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  Apr.  14, 15,  17, 1780. 
To  Congress.    Speculations  as  to  peace,  Apr.  Id,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  22,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Apr.  22,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  Apr.  24,  25,  2(>,  1780. 
From  Hash,  Apr.  28,  1780. 

(See  Hush  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  Apr.  29, 1780. 
To  Genet.    Suggests  publication  of  passage  from  Boliugbroke,  Apr.  2),  1780. 
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To  Congre$8.    Current  political  news,  May  2,  3, 1780. 

To  Genet.    Cruise  of  Captaiu  Waters ;  success  of  American  privateers,  May  3, 1780. 

From  Gerry,  May  5,  1780. 
(See  Gerry  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  May  8,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Spanish  rules  of  neutrality,  May  8,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.    Importance  of  alliance  to  France,  May  8, 1780. 

To  Genet.  Views  as  to  peace,  May  9,  1780. 

From  Vergennes,  May  10,  1780. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.    As  to  Irish  affairs,  May  10,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Parliamentary  discussion  as  to  peace,  May  11,  1780. 

From  Digges,  May  12,  1780. 
(See  Digges  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Carmichael.    Current  political  news,  May  12,  1780. 

To  Jay.    Policy  of  France  and  Spain,  May  13,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  May  13,  1780. 

To  Digges.     Resolute  attitude  of  the  United  States,  May  13,  1780. 

To  Jay.    Current  political  news,  May  15,  1780. 

To  Genet.    Position  of  the  United  States,  May  15, 1780. 

To  Congress.  Current  political  news,  May  15, 1780. 

To  Genet.    Views  as  to  relation  of  England  and  France  to  America,  May  17,  1780. 

From  Genet,  May  17, 1780. 
(See  Genet  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.    Position  of  Spain  and  Holland,  May  19,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.    Gives  late  American  news,  May  19,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Gives  Conway's  speech  in  House  of  Commous,  May  20,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Gives  other  extracts  from  debate,  May  20,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Recent  political  events,  May  23,  1780. 

To  A.  Lee.    Sees  gronuds  for  dissatisfaction  with  his  allies  and  associates,  May 
25,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Gives  an  acconut  of  recent  political  events,  May  26, 27,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Ireland,  June  1,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Account  of  Rodney's  victory  of  April  17,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Criticism  on  speech  of  Germain,  June  1,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Character  of  George  III  an  obstacle  to  peace,  Jnne  2, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland  and  Spain,  June  2,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  June  4,  5,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Criticises  letter  of  General  Clinton,  June  6,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  news,  June  10,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Current  political  Irish  affairs,  June  12,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Reports  Shelburne's  speech  of  June  1,  June  12,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Criticises  pamphlet  of  Galloway,  June  16,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Hutchinson's  death  and  character ;  bad  influence  of  refugees  in 
England,  June  17,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.    Explanation  of  financial  difficulties,  June  20,  1780. 
(8ee  Vergennes  to  Adams,  June  21,  1780.) 

(As  to  correspondence  with  Vergennes  on  depreciation  of  currency,  see  Ver- 
gennes to  Adams,  June  21,  1780;  Adams  U>Veigen)ies,  June  22,  1780;  Adams  to 
Franklin,  June  22,  29,  1780 ;  see  also  Vergennes  to  Franklin  and  Vergennes 
to  Adams,  June  30,  1780.) 

To  Congress.    Importance  of  a  consul  at  Nantes,  June  29,  1780. 

To  Jefferson.    Mazzei,  information  as  to ;  current  political  nwa,  3ui&3&,Yftft» 

To  Vergennes.    Loan-office  certificates  not  repudiation,  July  \,  YI8&. 
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Axjan*.  John— CoLtinscd. 

7c  C*»  yw.    Navy  should  be  mow  particularly  employed  in  crniaing,  July  6, 1760. 

T<j  C*»f  "M.    Li»i  of  tcm«1»  destroyed  on  both  aide*  during  tbe  war,  July  6f  1730. 

Tj  tvm?r*+*-     Reports  *j^ih  of  Hartley  and  action  of  Parliament,  July  7, 17*. 

To  f  ••cr**#.    Affairs  :n  Holland.  July  7.  17^0. 

From  n~.  /**.  Jul*  -.  1 7 -•>. 
•  S.-r  Jr.  />r  to  J  da**,  frame  date. i 

From  LortU.  Committee  empowered  to  assume  Laurens's  duties  in  Hoi  laud, 
JjiIv  11.  17?*.. 

To  I'frgmm**.  < Vires  his  c*»nn>els  ba#ed  on  the  condition  of  the  war;  maintains 
that  tbe  English  in  America  are  now  and  have  been  for  two  years  in  the  power 
of  their  adversaries :  that  a  superior  French  fleet  should  be  continually  main- 
tained on  the  American  waters:  that  there  is  a  party  unfriendly  to  France  in 
the  l.'nited  States :  that  there  is  a  strong  effort  made  to  prove  that  Franco  ia 
only  fr-eking  todepreae  Wh  America  and  England  by  an  nn necessary  protract- 
ing of  the  war:  that  nnless  France  makes  greater  efforts  this  belief  will  be- 
come general.  July  13.  17?0.     (Answered  by  Verge  noes,  July  20,  1780.) 

To  Congrt**.  Proposed  neutral  congress  :  misstatements  of  English  papers  as  to 
America.  July  14,  lT-O. 

To  Cong  re**.    Current  political  news,  July  15,  1760. 

To  Cong  ret*.    Statement  of  contending  naval  forces,  July  15,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Condition  of  Russian  politics;  Russia  will  not  join  England,  July 
15, 1780. 

To  Vergennes.    Announcing  that  he  thiuks  he  should  at  once  communicate  to 
Britain  his  full  powers.  July  17,  1780. 
(See  Vergennes*  protest,  July  25, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Dilates  on  attitude  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  July  19, 1780. 

To  W.  Lee.    Clinton's  fictitious  letter;  slight  prospects  of  peace,  July  30,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.  Expresses  satisfaction  with  what  Vergennes  tells  him  of  French 
efforts,  July  21,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Gives  current  political  news,  July  22,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Cumberland's  mission  at  Madrid  ;  exultatiou  of  British  at  late  vic- 
tories, July  23,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.  Agrees  to  suspend  notification  to  Britian  of  his  powers  nntil  be 
hears  from  Congress,  but  retaius  his  former  opinion,  July  26,  1780. 

To  Vergennes.  Controverts  Vergcnnes's  statement  that  the  King's  aid  to  CongreM 
was  unsolicited;  gives  advice  as  to  best  way  of  employing  the  French  fleet, 
July  27,  17F0. 

From  Vergennes.    Declining  further  correspondence,  July  29,  1780. 

From  Congress,  July  IM),  1780. 
(See  Congress  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

(See  Huntington,  President  Congress,  advising  him  that  Vergennes1  position    i* 
11  well  founded."     Infra,  Jan.  10,  1781. 

To  Congress.     Differences  between  himself  and  Franklin  as  to  the  attitude  to 
maintained  toward  Franco,  Aug.  I),  1780. 

To  Congress.     Lament's  non-arrival  of  Laurens;  gives  Swedish  and  Danish  deel 
rations  of  neutrality  ;  importance  of  minister  at  Holland,  Aug.  14,  1780. 

To  Franklin.    Political  speculations;  value  of  French  alliance  reciprocal,  Au 
17,  1780. 

To  Congress.     France's  reply  to  Sweden's  neutrality  declaration,  Aug.  22,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Probabilities  of  campaign ;  want  of  a  loan  agency  in  Europe 
Aug.  2:*,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Asking  them  to  institute  an  academy  for  reforming  and  ascortaiu 
ing  the  Kn^lish  language,  Sept.  Jl,  1780. 

From  Lovvll.    Saying  no  further  drafts  will  lie  sent,  Sept.  7,  1780. 
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taAXS,  Jonx— Continued. 

From  Dana,  Sept.  8,  1780. 
(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  Meutiouiug  current  events ;  sees  no  prospect  of  bis  commission  be- 
ing of  utility ;  importance  of  privateering ;  Euglisb  seizure  of  Russian  sbips 
and  its  probable  consequences,  Sept.  16,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Accepts  appointment  as  agent  to  Holland,  Sept.  19,  Oct.  5, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Will  not  make  known  his  agency ;  comments  on  the  superiority  of 

the  English  language  to  the  Dutch,  Sept.  20,  1780. 
v  To  Congress.     Value  of  constitutions  of  American  States  as  authorities ;  English 
influence  in  Holland,  Sept.  25,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Reports  presentation  of  Dutch  envoys  to  Russia,  Sept.  28,  Oot. 
3,1780. 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  2, 1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Dumas.    As  to  peace  prospects,  Oct.  4, 1780. 

To  Congress.    As  to  Portuguese  exclusion  of  prizes,  Oct.  6, 1780. 

Resolutions  of  Congress.  Instructing,  not  to  agree  to  truce,  nor  to  the  restora- 
tion of  refugees,  Oct.  8,  1780. 

From  Franklin.  Advising  him  of  the  offense  given  to  Verge nue»  by  certain  ex- 
pressions, and  advising  him  that  if  they  were  inadvertent  they  be  explained, 
Oct.  8,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Information  as  to  Dutch  affairs ;  suggests  minister  to  Holland,  Oct. 
11. 1780. 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  20, 1780. 
(Seo  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

To  Franklin.  Acknowledging  the  introduction  of  Van  der  Capellan ;  stating  that 
he  (Adams)  has  powers  from  Congress  to  take  the  place  of  Laurens,  Oct.  22, 
1780. 

To  Congress.  Barbaric  treatment  of  Laurens ;  settling  down  at  The  Hague,  Oot. 
24, 1780. 

To  Congress.  Capture  of  some  of  Laurens'  papers,  and  their  disclosure  in  Hol- 
land ;  severity  of  his  treatment,  Oct.  26, 1780. 

From  Lovell,  Oct.  28, 1780. 
v.      (8eo  Lovell  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 

To  Congress.    Political  affairs  in  England  and  the  United  States,  Oct.  31, 1780. 

To  Franklin.    As  to  payment  of  bills  drawn  on  Laurens,  Nov.  4, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Giving  Yorke's  memorial  to  Congress,  Nov.  1G,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Showing  the  dangers  to  Holland  from  British  intervention,  Nov. 
17, 1780. 

To  Van  der  Capellan.  Showing  the  dangers  to  Holland  from  British  intervention, 
Nov.  20. 1780. 

To  Franklin.    No  prospect  of  loan  in  Holland,  Nov.  24, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Critical  condition  of  Holland,  Nov.  25, 1780. 

To  Franklin.    Dangerous  crisis  at  Holland,  Nov.  30, 1780. 

To  Congress.  Dangerous  crisis  at  Holland ;  no  money  to  be  there  obtained ;  strength 
of  English  influence,  Nov.  30, 1780. 

To  Capellan.    Discusses  relations  of  Holland  to  America,  Dec.  9,  1780. 

Narrates  Torke's  final  demand  on  Holland,  Dec.  18,  1780. 

To  Cnshing.  Affairs  in  Holland  resulting  from  Laurens'  capture  and  disclosure  of 
his  papers ;  favorable  views  of  the  Russian  Empress ;  no  occasion  for  gloom ; 
danger  to  America  of  extravagant  luxury ;  censure  of  American  public  men ; 
advises  sumptuary  laws;  ruin  that  would  follow  accommodation  with 
Britain ;  evil  effect  of  refugees  in  England ;  advises  imprisoning  all  disaffected 
persons ;  "  would  hang  my  own  brother  if  he  took  part  with  the  fcufcm^"  Yta&% 
15,1780. 
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Adams,  John — Continued . 

To  Congress.    Gives  a  sketch  of  Dutch  chnrches,  Dec.  21,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Recall  of  York©  and  probability  of  Dutch  war  with  Britain  (tbr» 
letter**),  Dec.  25, 1780. 

To  Congress.    Unpopularity  of  British  ministry,  Dec.  26,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Complications  ensuing,  Dec.  28,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Position  of  Zealand  and  relations  to  England,  Dec.  30, 1780. 

To  Congress.     Want  of  information  and  probabilities  as  to  war,  Dec.  31, 1780. 

To  Huntington.    Commissioned  as  minister  to  the  Low  Countries,  Jan.  1,  1W1. 

To  Congrtss.    British  manifesto  of  Dec.,  1780,  against  the  United  Provinces;  ordeti 
of  council  as  to  seizure  of  Dutch  vessels  and  goods,  Jan.  1,  1781. 

From  Dana,  Jan.  1,  1781. 
(Sec  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

Credentials  of,  to  The  Netherlands,  Jan.  3,  1781. 

To  Congress.    American  canso  popular  in  The  Netherlands ;  loan  not  obtainftbli; 
Dumas  recommended  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland;  Yorke  ordered  home  without  taking  lew; 
Dutch  minister  in  London  ordered  home,  Jan.  5,  1781. 

From  Huntington  (President  of  Congress).  Saying  that  Congress  holds  that  V* 
gennes'  objections  to  Adams  communicating  his  peace  commissi m  to  Grdft 
Britain  are  well  fonnded ;  also  that  Congress  desires  that  he  will  not  lie  in- 
fluenced as  to  his  action  by  views  as  to  contingencies  of  English  politics,  Ju> 
10,  1781. 
(See  Lovel  to  Franklin,  March  9,  1781.) 

To  Congress.  Dutch  anger  at  England  ;  Empress  of  Russia  indignant  at  the  ar- 
morials of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke;  convention  to  bo  signed  23d  instant;  tetters  of 
marque  to  be  given  against  the  English ;  the  country  unprepared  for  wtfl 
loan  can  not  yet  be  raised,  Jan.  14, 1781. 

To  Congress.  Zealand  endeavoring  to  bring  about  negotiations  with  England; 
the  companies  of  commerce  and  insurance  present  a  petition,  supported  by* 
resolution  of  the  States  of  Zealand,  for  negotiations  with  Englaud;  natrrf 
Holland,  Jan.  15,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Address  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  States-General,  recommend- 
ing preparation  for  war ;  reply  of  the  States-General,  approving,  Jan.  15, M» 

To  Congress.  Declaration  of  the  States-General,  acceding  to  the  armed  neutrality! 
Jan.  15,  1781. 

To  Congrens.    Loan  can  not  be  obtained ;  advises  Congress  not  to  draw  in  Ho1" 
land,  Jan.  15,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Proclamation  of  the  States- General  to  encourage  privateering;  p*°" 
clamation  that  all  marines  in  the  sea  service  of  Holland  will  receive  a  sum  °* 
money  and  the  totally  disabled  a  pension,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

To  Dana.    Lethargy  of  the  Dutch;  his  solo  pecuniary  resource  is  Franklin;  i**1" 
portnncc  of  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  Jan.  1H,  1781. 

To  Dana.  Pleased  with  action  of  Congress  on  Doc.  12,  1780 ;  deprecates  the  crol»**" 
ing  of  Sullivan,  Pickering,  and  Deane;  thinks  ho  could  borrow  money  if  ^*e 
had  a  commission,  Feb.  8, 1781. 

To  Congress.    Treaty  of  marine  and  neutrality  between  Russia,  Denmark  a.** 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  Feb.  11,  1781. 

To  Franklin.     Requests  funds  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  Congress;  peace  betwe^ 
Holland  and  England  not  probable ;  expects  to  obtain  loan,  Feb.  15,  1781. 

To  Franklin.    Will  send  information  of  bills  of  exchange;  Vauguyon  and  V<r**~ 
gennes  advises;  demand  for  an  answer  (to  the  proposition  of  an  alliauoe^  f 
action  of  America  in  proposing  alliance,  Feb.  20,  1781. 

From  Franklin.  Feb.  22,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  A  dam  ft,  same  date). 
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Ai>AMHf  John— Continued. 

To  La,  Vauguyctt.    Friesland  resolves  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Amer- 
lca:   requests  Vauguyon's  opinion  as  to  advisability  of  proposing  a  treaty 
between  Holland  and  America,  Mar.  1,  1781. 
To  tlxe  States-General.    Presenting  resolutions  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8, 1781. 
To  Z^&uguyon.    Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of  neu- 

~fc,Tality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8. 1781. 
To  F^an  Berckel.    Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of 

vxeutrality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8, 1781. 
To  G  allitzen.    Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
To  &*ipherin.    Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of  neu- 
trality declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
To  3£kren*werd.    Presents  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  the  principles  of 

neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8, 1781. 
To  I>ana.    As  to  their  personal  relations ;  as  to  torpor  prevalent  in  Holland,  Mar. 

12,  1781. 
From  Vauguyon.    Declining  to  give  his  good  offices  as  requested  by,  Mar.  14, 1781. 
To  Congress.    Manifesto  of  Holland  against  England ;  offer  of  Russia  to  mediate; 

the  offer  accepted,  Mar.  18,  1781. 
Commission  as  minister  to  Holland  received  ;  negotiations  for  a  loan ;  division  of 
sentiment  in  that  nation;  England  desires  to  involve  Europe  in  war,  Mar. 
19,  1781. 
To  Jay.    Spain's  delay  in  recognizing  the  United  States  influences  Holland,  Mar. 

28,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Will  consult  as  to  conduct  on  his  mission  to  Russia.    Dana  to  Con- 
gress, Mar.28,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Memorial  presented  by  Baron  de  Lynden,  from  Holland  to  the  King 
\        of  Sweden,  asking  aid,  Mar.  29,  1781. 

To  Congress.    Taxes  in  England ;  financial  systems  of  France  and  England ;  ne- 
cessity of  fixed  taxes  and  credit  at  home  to  establish  America's  credit  in 
Europe,  Mar.  29,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  7,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Can  raise  no  funds  in  The  Netherlands,  and  must  depend  on  Frank- 
lin ;  affairs  in  The  Netherlands,  Apr.  6, 1781. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  Arnold's  corruption ;  has  failed  in  his  loan  efforts  in  Holland ; 
America  might  be  able  to  stand  alone;  is  badly  treated  in  Europe,  Apr.  16, 
1781. 
To  Vauguyon.    Power  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Holland  received;  also  letter  of 
credence  to  the  States-General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Holland,  Apr.  16,  1781. 
To  Dana.    Advice  as  to  his  conduct  on  his  mission  to  Russia ;  advises  him  to  go  to 
Russia  as  a  private  gentleman  without  consulting  the  French  minister,  and 
then,  when  in  Russia,  to  call  on  the  Russian  minister  to  receive  him ;  approves 
the  sending  of  ministers  to  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  Apr.  18,  1781. 
Prom  Dana,  Apr.  18,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  the  States- General.    Informing  them  cf  his  commission  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary and  proposing  a  treaty,  Apr.  19,  1781. 
To  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Informing  him  of  his  commission  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, with  power  to  make  a  treaty,  and  iuclosing  his  memorial  to  the 
States-General,  Apr.  19,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  29,  1781. 
(8ee  Frwukfin  to  Adams,  same  (J Ate.) 
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7:<  /-x*£ /».    L;«q  rf  V.3*:  liisk*  a  set  of  bills  bat  procure  Congress  ft ka{ 

uLi-  -r-  *»*»  rwt  >i  <<f  cowc«*K«a  a*  minister,  empowering  him  to  mike  t 

•r-iij.  Aj-r.:fr.  !7^L 
To  rt  »;***-■.     A*  10  joint  actio*  with  other  power*,  liar  lf  1781. 
To  '    i  ;•**.».    Presexitarioe.  of  h:«  power*  to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Hollud, 

Mat  -..  17-1. 
T-t  '♦*  yy»#.    H:§  reception  declined  by  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  on  the  ground  tut 

ilr  .L'i-^eL'3«-ri^-  of  ;be  United  Stales  had  not  yet  been  acknowledged; 

Fr*-i  1  :r:±:<!>>r  •!i»r^T«  fro  a  Adam?  course.  Hay  7,  1781. 
To  F*m*'t.  *•».     A*  t->  ]  -*a^k  aad  aeeonnt*.  May  ?.  1791. 
1*9  J.  Lo«*-»*.    A*  t«>  La-r*-:.**  late  action  in  obtaining  loans :  agency  of  luj* 

Jackv^:.  May  -.  IT-rl. 
T«»  '>■*!>•».    A*  to  Li*  !LrD.>ni!.  and  also  as  to  affairs  in  Holland,  May  16, 1WL 
To  f'ompr*+w.    A-  to  affairs  in  Holland:  despairs  of  obtaining  money  there,  M»y 

W.  17?1. 
From  FmmlUm.  May  U".  17-1. 

iSee  Framllia  to  Ada***,  same  date.) 
To  (.'wore**.    Giving  French  and  Dutch  convention,  May  20, 1781. 
To  Conynm.    Pru*iau  navigation  ordinance.  May  21,  17*1. 
To  /rant /i«.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland:  as  to  addressing  memorial  to  Dutch i* 

tliorilif*.  May  2o.  17-1. 
To  (.'fmtjr*:**.    As  to  art  airs  in  Holland.  May  24.  17*1. 
To  Omgrtn*.     Giving  Dutch  stale  papers.  May  27,  1?£1. 

To  f'ongrt**.  His  want  of  confidence  in  th«*  French  conrt,  and  bin  offering  independ- 
ent negotiations  with  Britain  likely  to  embarrass  both  Frauoe  and  £nglaDfL 

Luz*THf.  to  Congrt4$,  May  2*?,  17S1. 
To  Congre**.  English  bluudeir.  in  the  capture  of  St.  Eustatta,  May  29,  1781. 
To  Congre**.     Giving  Dutch  document*.  May  29,  1781. 
To  CongrrMH.    Notifies  States-General  of  the  United  Statea  Confederation,  Jon*  V 

17M. 
From  Franklin,  June  5.  1781. 

CSee.  Franklin  to  A  damn,  name  date.) 
To  Congnnn.     A  Ha  in*  in  Holland,  June  5,  1781. 
Po  CongrrMH.     Affairs  in  Holland,  Juno  11,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  June  11,  17r«l. 

(Hoe  Franklin  to  A  damn,  saino  date.) 
To  Congrrnn.    Affairs  in  Holland,  June  12,  1781. 
To  Congrrnn.    A  f  Fairs  in  Holland,  June  15,  1781. 
From  CongrrMH,  June  20,  1781. 

(Ken  Huntington  (Congrrnn)  Uy  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  CongrrMH.     Position  of  Russia  iih  to  mediation,  June  23,  1781 . 
Jo  CongrrMH.     Affairs  in  Holland,  June  %\,  1781. 
Po  CongrrMH.     AffairH  in  Holland;  also  as  to  introduction  of  British  goodBif* 

llio  United  States  in  neutral  hottouiH.  June  20,  1781. 
To  CongrrnH.     Affairs  in  Holland,  June  20,  1781. 
Po  Connrmn.     Am  to  JuekHnn*ri  accounts,  Juno  27,  1781. 
To  CougtrHH.     Ah  to  a  Hairs  in  Holland,  Juno  20,  17H1. 
From  Franklin,  Juno  'M),  17H1. 

(Nee  Franklin  to  A  damn,  same  date. 
To  CongrtHH.     Proceedings  in  Holland,  July  5,  17*1. 
To  \  rrgrunvM.     Ah  to  mediation  proposition,  July  7,  17H1. 
Pn  CongrrMH,     Proceedings  ill  Holland,  July  7,  1781. 
Po  ConurtMH.     Proceedings  ii.  Russia,  July  7,  17wl. 
Po  CangrnM.     As  lo  proceeding*  in  Holland,  July  10,  1781. 
To  CongrrMH,     Ah  to  mediation,  July  11,  1*71. 
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Adams,  John — Contiuned. 

From  Congress.    Revocation  of  his  powers  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty, 

July  12.  1781. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  mediation,  Jnly  13,  1781. 
To  Congress.     As  to  mediation,  Jnly  14,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  nicdiatiou,  July  10,  1781. 
To  Congress.     As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  July  17,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  mediation,  July  18,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  mediation,  July  19,  1781. 

(See  Yergennes  to  Adams,  July  18,  1781.) 
To  Va'gennes.    As  to  treaty-inakiug  power  in  the  United  States,  July  21,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  July  21,  1781. 
^  From  Ijovell.    As  to  commission,  July  21,  1781. 

ToCongres8.    As  to  current  political  events,  Aug.  3,  1781. 
^    To  Congress.     As  to  current  political   events;  as    to  agents  at  Eustatia,  Aug. 
|  3,1781. 

To  Congress.    As  to  current  political  nows,  Aug.  6,  8, 1781. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  G,  1781. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  12,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
tow  Congress,  Aug.  16,  1781. 

(8ee  Congress  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
ftm  Franklin,  Aug.  16,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
From  Congress.     Instructions  as  to  treaty  with  Holland,  Aug.  16, 1781. 
1o  Congress.     Giving  a  statement  as  to  the  political  status  of  Temple,  Aug.  16, 

1781. 
To  Congress.    Russia's  mediation  for  Holland,  Ang.  16,  1781 . 
To  Congress.    Account  of  naval  action  of  Aug.  5,  18,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Account  of  naval  action  of  Aug.  5,  22,  1781. 
ToCongrcss.    Current  political  events;  position  of  Van  Itarckel,  Ang.  22,  1781. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  progress  of  peace  negotiations ;  mediation  makes  no  progress ; 
fighting  the  only  effectual  method  of  negotiation ;  "  my  taleut,  if  I  have  one, 
is  for  making  war,"  Aug.  25,  1781. 
Prom  Franklin,  Aug.  25, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Ang.  28,  1761. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  31, 1781. 

(See Fran &7tJi  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Lovell,  Sept.  1,  1761. 
(See Lovell  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

Bills  turned  to  Franklin  for  payment.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  21,  1781. 
To  Jrowt/in.     Stating  what  expenses  are  to  be  regarded  as  public,  Oct.  4,  1781. 
To  Franklin.    Satisfaction  with  receiving  the  now  commission  of  peace;  advises 
that  Yergennes  should  be  informed  of  the  extension  of  the  commission,  Oct* 
4,1781. 
rroro  Franklin.    As  to  commission;   giving  American    news  and  speaking   of 

Adams'  heavy  acceptances,  and  his  hope  of  a  Dutch  loan,  Oct.  5,  1781. 
To  Ctmgrof,  Approves  of  new  commission  of  peace;  docs  not  believe  that  the 
Euglish  will  treat  for  many  years ;  Iijib  failed  in  attempts  to  borrow  money ; 
Mb  reception  put  off,  he  does  not  know  for  how  long  ;  the  English  party  in 
Holland  not  likely  to  succeed  ;  his  own  ill  health  would  make  him  willing  to 
**  recalled,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
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Adams,  JonN— Con  tinned. 

To  Congress.    As  to  affaire  in  Holland,  Oct.  17, 18,  85 ;  Not.  1, 178L 
From  Livingston,  Oct.  2tf,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  7,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  23,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  ^drtm*,  aame  date. ) 
To  Vauguyon.     As  to  conference,  Nov.  24,  25,  1781. 
To  Franklin.     Ah  to  Russian  mediation  with  Holland ;  congratulations  as  t< 

town,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
To  Jag.    As  to  York  town ;  prejudicial  effect  of  delay  of  Spain,  Nov.  20, 1" 
From  Livingston.    The  recall  of  bis  powers  to  make  commercial  treaty  with] 

Nov.  26,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  26,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Jay.    As  to  peace  commission  and  Cornwallis'  surrender,  Nov.  28,  1 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  December  4,  1781. 
From  Vauguyon,  December  7,  1781 . 

(See  Vauguyon  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  14,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Britain  accepts  Russia's  mediation  with  Holland,  Dec.  12,! 
To  Congress.     Movements  in  Hoi  laud  towards  the  United  States,  Dec.  14, 
From  Jay,  Dec.  15,  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  17,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  J  dams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  his  action  in  Holland,  Dec.  18,  ?781. 
To  Vauguyon.    As  to  diplomatic  action,  Dec.  19,  1781. 
From  Vauguyon,  Dec.  20,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Prussian  navigation  ordinances,  Dec.  25. 1781. 
From  Livingston,  Doc.  26, 1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Accession  of  Germany  to  armed  neutrality,  Dec.  29,  1781. 
From  Vauguyon.     Giving  advice  of  Vergennes  in  favor  of  his  visit,  nndc 

limitations,  to  Dutch  officials,  Dec.  UO,  1781. 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  9, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  namo  date. 
To  Congress.    Announces  his  reception  at  The  Hague  and  the  condition 

in  Holland,  Jan.  14,1782. 
To  Congress.    Reports  position  of  Russia,  Jan.  15, 1782. 
To  Congress.     Reports  position  of  Sweden,  Jan.  16, 1782. 
To  Franklin.     Failure  to  obtain  a  new  Dutch  loan,  Jan.  25, 17^2. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  4, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  12, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Position  of  Affairs  in  Holland,  Feb.  14, 19, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    Is  not  officially  received  by  the  Government  of  The  Net 
and  objects  to  remaining  incognito;  bis  awkward  position  at  Tin 
charged  with  vanity ;  American  diplomats  considered  as  "  a  kind  ->t 
Feb.  20,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Condition  of  affairs  at  Holland  ;  has  purchased  a  bom 
legatiou  at  The  Hague,  Feb.  27, 1782. 
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John—  Continued. 

1  Vaitguyon   His  coarse  critized,  Mar.  4,  1782. 

i  Livingston.    Advised  to  have  kindly  relations  to  Vauguyon,  Mar.  5,  1782. 
Avingston.    Narrates  action  of  British  Parliament,  Mar.  10, 1782. 
ttion  of  his  public  reception  at  The  Hague,  Mar.  11,  1782. 
n  Franklin,  Mar.  11, 1782. 
ee  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
ranklin.    Discusses  public  affairs,  Mar.  15,  1782. 

ivingston.    Sends  papers  in  respect  to  his  reception  as  minister  at  Holland, 
Mar.  19,  1782. 

in  peace  negotiations.    (See  Franklin's  journal  from  Mar.  21  to  July  1, 1782, 
inder  date  of  July  1,  1782. ) 

'ranklin.    Visited  by  Digges,  who  converses  with  him  as  to  peace,  Mar.  26, 
1782. 

je  Digges  to  Franklin,  Mar.  22,  1782.) 
i  La  Fayette,  Mar.  27,  1782. 
;e  La  Fayette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
i  Franklin,  Mar.  31, 1782. 
re  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

an  Bleiswick.    Acknowledges  action  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  Mar.  31, 
[782. 

auguyon.    Mentions  communication  from  Digges,  Apr.  10,  1782. 
l  Franklin,  Apr.  13,  1782. 
*e  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

ranklin.    As  to  peace  negotiations,  Apr.  1G,  1782.     (Given  in  Franklin's 
oarnal  under  date  of  July  1,  1782. 
ivingston.    As  to  Holland  affairs,  Apr.  19,  22,  1782. 
\  Dana,  Apr.  23, 1782. 
'o  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
ivingston.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  23,  1782. 
ivingston.    Comments  on  court  ceremonial,  Apr.  23, 1782. 
"anklin.     Peace  negotiations,  May  2,  1782.    (Given  in  Franklin's  journal 
uder  date  of  July  1,  17'32.) 
umas.    As  to  social  duties,  May  2, 1782. 
4 mate  of  his  expenses.     Livingston  to  Congress,  May  8,  1782. 
Franklin,  May  8,  1782. 

e  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date,  in  Frankliu's  journal,  July  1, 1782.) 
ana.    Affairs  in  Holland,  May  13,  1782. 

Ivingston.    Affairs  in  Holland ;  importance  of  services  of  Dumas,  May  16, 
782. 

i  Livingston,  May  22,  1782. 
to  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 

i  Livingston.    Instructed  as  to  impropriety  of   listening  to  suggestions  of 
eparate  peace,  May  29,  1782. 
i  Livingston.    His  course  approved,  May  30,  1782. 
ivingston.    Affairs  in  Holland  ;  visit  from  Laurens,  June  9,  1782. 
ranklin.    As  to  peace  commission  and  affairs  in  Holland,  June  13,  1782. 
ivingston.    As  to  peace  between  Holland  and  England,  June  14,  1782. 
ivingston.    As  to  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Holland,  June  15,  1782. 
ivingston.    Financial  operations  of  Franklin  and  Morris,  June  25,  1782. 
i  Livingston,  July  4,  1782. 
K3  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

ivingston.    As  to  Dutch  loan ;  as  to  a  Dutch  reception,  inclosing  an  address 
rom  Schiedam,  July  5,  1782. 
i  Jay,  Aug.  2,  1782. 
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Ai'AMft.  Jons— Continued. 

(St-»;  Jay  to  J  dam*.  Hame  date.) 
To  Jay.    An  to  coui!iiiw»ioii  of  peace  and  as  to  political  prospects,  Aug.  10, 1791 
Tu  Jay.    As  to  i'itz  Herbert's  commission ;  as  to  necessity  of  taking  an  indcpest.] 

•-lit  position.  Aug.  13.  1762. 
T"  -fay.    As  to  political  details.  Aug.  17,  17*2. 

To  Livingston.    As  to  political  details:  Dntcb  position  as  to  peace,  Aug.  18,17811] 
Tu  Lauren*.    As  to  Kit/.  Herbert's  commission.  Aug.  1$,  1782. 
To  Liringston.    As  to  treaty  with  Holland.  Aug.  22,  1782. 
From  I^urens,  Aug.  27.  17^2. 

(See  Launns  to  J  dams,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.  Aug.  29,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  tu  J  dam*,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Position  of  Freucb  fleet ;  condition  of  affairs  in  Holland  leadisfj 

Dutch  politicians;  ami  of  foreign  ministers  iu  Hoi  laud,  Sept.  4,  17S2. 
To  Livingston.    Suspects  France  of  encouraging  Spain's  delays  in  acknowledging j 

independence;   approves  (differing  from  Franklin)    sending   ministers  m 

Merlin,  Vicuna.  Tuscany,  etc.;    reports  affairs  in  Holland;  peace  nepouVJ 

liom»;    Vergennes  disapproves  of  triple  alliance;  should  not  be  bound  tyj 

French  advice,  Sept.  ti,  17*2. 
To  Livingston.    Gives  account  of  his  expenses,  includiug  purchase  of  home  A 

The  Hague,  Sept.  7,  1782. 
To  Laurens.    Deplores  "  infernal  arts7*  used  to  create  dissensions  among AmerL* 

eau  ministers,  Sept.  15,  1762. 
To  Congiess.    Objects  to  form  of  British  commission;  dcsirc9  Jennings  as 

tary  to  commission,  Sept.  15,  1782. 
To  Congress.    His  reception  by  Holland  as  minister  acknowledged.    Liriwjtto*  toj 

govmiors  of  states,  Sept.  15,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  15,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    Speaking  of  his  success  in  Holland,  Sept.  17, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Speculations  as  to  peace;  conversations  with  different  foreign 

ministers ;  concert  of  Dutch  and  French  fleets,  Sept.  23,  1782. 
To  Livingston.  Memorial  as  to  Hank  of  Amsterdam,  Sept.  26,  1782. 
From  Morris,  Sept.  27,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Sept.  28,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Adams,  same,  date.) 
To  La  Fayette.    Pleasant  relations  at  The  Hague,  Sept.  20,  1782. 
From  La  Fayette,  Oct.  f.,  17*2. 

(Sen  La  Fayette  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.     Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
To  Livingnton.     Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  8,  1782. 
To  Dana.     Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  10,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Conclusion  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  12,  1782. 
From  Dana,  Oct.  15,  17K2. 

(See  Dun  a  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Arrival  at  I'aris;  has  called  on  Jay,  and  find  that  they  are  p**" 

feet  ly  agreed  ;  does  not,  consider  himself  hound  to  do  nothing  without  FrcncP 

consent;  suspects  that  Ka,\neval  went,  to  England  to  "insinuate  something" 

rclathe  to  the  fisheries  anil  tho  boundaries/'  Oct.  31,  1782. 
(See  Journal  of  peace  negotiations,  Nov.  2,  1782.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  H,  17H2. 

I  See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Oswald.    Estates,  of  loyalists  can  not  bo  restored,  Nov.  5, 1782. 
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Adams,  John— Continued. 

To  Lauren 8.     Urges  attendance  of  Laurens,  Nov.  6,  1782. 

To  Livingston.    Narrates  progress  of  negotiations  for  peace ;    cautions  against 

France,  Nov.  6,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    Settlement  of  accouuts ;  has  only  obtained  one  million  and  a  half 

gnilders  iustead  of  five  millions  at  Holland  ;  prospects  of  peace,  Nov.  6, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  6, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  eamo  date. ) 
To  Dana,    Mentioning  British  recognition  of  independence,  and  thinking  that 

Daua  may  now  be  received,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Objects  to  rule  requiring  consultation  with  France,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
His  interview  with  Vcrgennes,  with  whom  he  dioes  and  converses.    Journal, 

Nov.  10, 1782. 
To  Livingston.     Conversations  with  White  ford  and  Oswald.    Journal,  Nov.  11, 

1782. 
To  Livingston .     Narrates  progress  of  negotiations ;  exhibits  his  distinctive  views  ; 

distrusts  France,  bnt  opposes  re-iustatement  of  tories,  Nov.  11, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  18, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Further  protests  agaiust  his  instructions,  Nov.  18, 1782. 
To  Livingston.     Argues  that  America  is  to  bo  suspicious  of  all  great  European 

powers;  compensation  refused  to  tories;   visited  by  Ridley  and  Bau croft ; 

speculations  as  to  English  politics,  Nov.  20,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Discusses  fisheries,  Nov.  25,  2G,  28, 29,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Speculations  as  to  course  of  British  ministry,  Nov.  21,  1782. 
Journal  (fishery  discussion),  Nov.  26,28,29,1782. 
Journal  (fishery  and  Mississippi),  Nov.  30,  1782. 
To  Franklin.     Suggests  writiug  to  Dana  to  communicate  treaty  of  peace  to  Russia 

and  the  foreign  minister  there  resident,  and  also  to  subsoribo  to  the  armed 

neutrality,  Dec.  3,  1782.     Journal,  Dec.  3,  1762.    As  to  treaties  with  other 

powers. 
To  Livingston.    Notifying  of  treaty  of  peace,  Deo.  4,  1782.     (See  Journal,  Dec.  5, 

17i2.) 
To  Dana,    Announcing  treaty,  and  suggesting  that  ho  auuounco  his  mission,  Dec. 

G,  12, 1782.     Journal,  Dec.  9,  1782,  as  to  future  relations  of  Britaiu  and  the 

United  States;  agreement  of  ail  parties  to  armed  neutrality. 
franklin  and  Jay  to  Dana.    Advising  him  to  notify  his  mission,  Dec.  12, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Announcing  signature  of  preliminaries;  Dana's  position,  Dec. 

14, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  19,  17r2. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
His  purchase  of  house  at  The  Hague  approved  by  Congress,  Dec.  27,  1782. 
To  Dumas.    Dutch  prospects  of  peace;  armed  neutrality;  failure  of  his  Dutch 

loan,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
Morris  to  Franklin,  Jan.  11,  1783. 
XorrU  to  Adams,  Jan.  19,  1783. 
From  Dana,  Jan.  15,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jau.  19,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
?**m  Morris,  Jau.  19,  17ai. 

(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
^Livingston.    Misfortunes  of  tho  Dutch ;  in  politics,  gratitude,  etc. ;  are  danger- 
ous guides;  speaks  highly  of  Laurens,  Jan.  23,  1783. 
FtoiQ  Dhvum,    Inviting  conference  with  Brantzen  as  to  peace,  Jau.^  \1$^ 
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Adams,  John — Continued. 

To  Dumas.    Declining  so  to  act,  Jan.  29,  1783. 
From  Dumas,  Jan.  30,  1783. 

(See  Damns  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Feb.  4,  1783. 
(See  Dumas  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
^    To  Dumas.    Grieving  over  the  Dutch  position ;  Uuited  States  owe  no  thi 
their  treaty  to  Vergennes ; "  I  had  great  reasons  to  distrust  him,"  but  the 
v  minister  at  The  Hague  is  not  to  know  this,  Feb.  5,  1783. 

1     ^Yo  Jjivingaton.    Acknowledges  the  revocation  of  his  appointment  to  neg 
treaty  with  Great  Britian  ;  discusses  fishery  question ;  importance  o 
ister  at  London;  we  should  send  first;  gives  his  views  as  to  qualifi< 
thinks  Jay  and  Dana  are  not  to  be  excelled  in  qualifications,  Feb.  5, 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  13, 1783.     . 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Feb.  18, 1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  4, 1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  6, 1783. 
"  To  Laurens.    English  views  as  to  the  peace,  Mar.  12, 1783. 
To  Vaughan.     It  was  well  for  England  to  have  made  peace  with  Ameri< 

she  did,  Mar.  12, 1783. 
From  Dana,  Mar.  16, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  26, 1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.     Preparations  for  definitive  treaty,  Apr.  14, 1783. 
From  Livingston^  Apr.  14, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.    As  to  salary  and  the  treaty  ;  regards  the  course  of  Fra 

in  the  highest  degree  generous  and  disinterested,"  Apr.  14, 1783. 
To  Dana.    Is  ready  to  go  back  to  Congress ;  views  as  to  definitive  peace, 

1783. 
To  Morris.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  May  1, 1783. 
From  Dana,  May  15, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    Advises  a  minister  to  England,  May  21,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Communioating  papers  and  information  as  to  definitive 

urges  a  minister  to  England,  May  24,  1783. 
Recommended  by  Jay  as  minister  to  Englaud.    Jay  to  Livingston,  May  M 
Proposed  agreement  as  to  definitive  treaty,  June  1,  1783. 
From  Dana,  June  1, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.     Incloses  papers,  June  9,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Merits  and  claims  of  Holland;  declines,  however,  to  retu 

as  a  residence,  Juuo  16,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     As  to  European  politics,  June  23, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  European  politics,  June  24, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    Definitive  treaty  not  likely  to  alter  preliminaries ;  Shelbi 
ministration  conducted  itself  with  fairness  and  sincerity ;  not  so  its  sue 
the  coalition  ministry,  which  he  condemns,  June  29, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    Visits  to  and  from  the  diplomatic  corps ;  views  on  Engli 
tics,  July  3,  1783. 
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wM8,  John — Continued. 
To  Livingston.    Views  as  to  the  preliminary  articles  and  definitive  treaty,  July 

5,7,  17K3. 
To  Livingston.    Justifies  signing  separate  peace,  and  says  that  the  substance  of 
the  preliminaries  were  communicated  before  signature  to  Vergennes  and  Ray- 
neval,  July  9,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    No  more  money  to  come  from  Franco,  July  10,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Continues  to  distrust  France,  July  10,  11, 1783. 
To  Morris.    As  to  America's  solvency,  July  11,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Criticises  Franklin's  treaty  with  Portugal,  July  12,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Suggests  mission  to  Vienna,  July  13,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Discusses  English  navigation  policy  and  other  matters,  July  14, 

17©3. 
To  Livingston.    Incloses  papers,  July  15,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Mediation ;  navigation  act ;  confusion  of  English  politics,  July 

16, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    Gives  his  views  as  to  definitive  treaty,  July  17,  1783. 
franklin  and  Jay  to  Hartley.     As  to  definitive  treaty,  July  17,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    His  views  as  to  confidence  in  France,  July  18,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    His  position  in  Paris  is  "annihilation,"  July  18,  1783. 
His  views  as  to  France  dissented  from  by  Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Affairs  in  Holland,  July  23,  25, 1783. 
To  Morris.    As  to  mode  of  procuring  money,  Jnly  28,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  Dutch  finances,  July  28,  1783. 
F*>in  Dana,  July  29,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Adams,  same  date. ) 
T°  Livingston.    As  to  Dutch  colonies  and  political  affairs,  July  30,  31,  1783. 
T°  Livingston.    Information  as  to  Portuguese  commerce,  Aug.  1, 1783. 
T°  Livingston.    As  to  Russian  and  German  alliance  against  Turkey ;  dislike  to 
remaining  in  Paris;  objects  to  not  being  in  the  commission  to  treat  with 
other  European  powers;  would  rather  "be  a  door-keeper  in  Congress  than 
remain  in  Paris,  as  I  have  done  for  the  last  five  months ;"  speaks  of  "  Lord 
Sheffield,  with  his  friends  Doano,  Arnold,  Skeene,  and  Paul  Went  worth,"  as 
■forming  a  party  against  us  in  London ;  that  England  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
convulsion,  Aug.  2, 1783. 
>     Livingston.    Laments  Franklin's  success  in  the  Swedish  treaty  (which  was 
subsequently  ratified  by  Congress) ;  thinks  it  was  taken  improperly  out  of 
Dana's  hands ;  considers  Holland  to  have  been  deserted  by  France,  Aug.  3, 
1783. 
*  Livingston.    Views  as  to  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  probabilities  of  definitive  treaty. 

Aug.  10, 1783. 
•**  Livingston.    Britain  proposes  simply  to  make  the  provisional  articles  defini- 
tive, but  declines  the  appearance  of  the  imperial  courts  as  mediators,  Aug.  10, 
1783. 
To  Livingston.    Political  affairs  in  France  ;  objects  (though  a  mistaken  assump- 
tion) to  Franklin  negotiating  treaties  with  Denmark,  Aug.  13,  1783. 
To  Gerry.    British  attempts  to  separate  Franco  and  the  United  States ;  the  pro- 
visional treaty  to  become  definitive  ;  hopes  that  all  the  ministers  in  Europe 
(and  not  Franklin  only)  will  be  joined  in  commission  to  make  treaties; 
compliments  Jay,  and  complains  of  Franklin's  ascendency,  Aug  15, 17r*3. 
To  Livingston.    Difficulties  as  to  treaty  with  Holland ;  position  of  Vergennes, 

Aug.  15, 1783. 
To  Congress.    Definitive  treaty  to  bo  signed  on  Sept.  3  ;  would  return  to  America, 
bnt  is  not  yet  recalled  from  Holland,  Sept.  1, 1783. 
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Adams,  John — Continued. 

To  Gerry.    Announcing  signature ;  gives  his  views  as  to  foreign  ministers,  tak 
questions  their  value ;  "  No  man  will  ever  be  pleasing  at  a  court  iu  general 
who  is  not  depraved  in  his  morals  or  warped  from  your  interests,"  Sept.  3, 178. 
To  Congress.    Definitive  treaty  signed  on  the  4th  instant;  mediation  of  imperial 
courts  not  accepted ;  regrets  that  the  United  States  oommissiouere  did  sot 
agree  to  it,  Sept.  5,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Qives  his  views  as  to  European  newspapers,  Sept.  8,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Acknowledges  appointment  as  joint  commissioner  to  negotiate  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  proposes  it  be  extended  to  other 
countries,  Sept.  8,  1783. 
To  Gerry.    Pomp  and  expense  required  in  foreign  ministers ;  their  salaries  not 

more  than  sufficient,  Sept.  9, 1783. 
To  Congress.    Advising  authority  to  be  given  to  minister  at  Paris  to  negotiate 

with  foreign  powers,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
To  Franklin.    Vindicating  him  from  charge  of  lukewarmness  as  to  fisheries,  Sept 

13,  1783. 
From  Morns,  Sept.  20,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  Jioudenot.    His  resignation  not  acted  on  by  Congress;  no  harry  about  send- 
ing minister  to  Eugland,  Nov.  1,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Nov.  5,  178.*.  ] 

(See  Morris  to  Adams,  same  date.) 
Imprudence  of  his  attacks  on  Franco  in  conversations  in  Paris,  and  danger  Waif 
to  accrue  to  alliance  from  same.    Franklin  to  Morris,  Deo.  25,  1783.  < 

To  Congress.    Negotiations  with  Prussia,  Mar.  2,  1784. 
To  Congress.    Obtaining  new  loan,  Mar.  2,  9, 17<?4. 
To  Congress.    As  to  announcement  to  European  sovereigns  of  independence  of  t^M 

United  States,  June  2^,  1784. 
His  course  as  a  revolutionary  statesman,  $  Ah. 
Adams,  Samuel— 

His  revolutionary  policy  and  services.     Introduction,  $$  2,  4,  9,  11,  Jf,  135  ti- 
ll is  opposition  to  Frankliu.     Introduction,  $  $  135  a,  146. 
From  J.  Adams,  May  21,  1778. 

(See  J.  Adams  to  S.  Adams,  same  date.) 
From  J.  Adams,  July  28,  1778. 
(See  J.  Adams  to  8.  Adams,  same  date.) 
Adamses  and  Lkkh'  opposition  to  Washington  and  to  executive  government. 

duction,  $$4,  H,  10,209. 
Administrative  Statesmkn  of  the  Revolution.    Introduction,  $  2jf. 
Admiralty  affairs.    Burden  of  them  in  Europe  on  Franklin.    Introducti 

113,  118. 
Admiralty  courts,  practice  of.    Commissioners  to  Sartine  Aug.  13,  1778. 
Admiralty  decisions,  importance  of  uniformity  as  to.     Livingston  to  Luzerne, 

21,1781.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Dec.  11,  1781. 
Admiralty  judge,  to  be  appointed  by  commissioners  at  Paris.     Committee  to      ' 

missioners,  Apr.  24,  1776. 
Admiralty  judges  of  Chkriioukg— 
From  Fianklin,  May  1(>,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Admiralty  judges,  same  date.) 
Agents,  American,  letter  to,  in  London,  accompanying  the  petition  of  Congre**** 

the  King.     Franklin's  narrative  of  the  negotiation*  in  London,  Mar.  22,  1775 
Alex  and  Kit- 
To  Franklin.    As  to  position  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
From  franklin,  in  reply,  Doc.  15,  1781. 
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Alexander  -Continued. 

Confers  with  Hartley  as  to  peace.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  Jan.  2,  1782. 
Note  of,  as  to  bis  position,  inclosed  by  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Jan.  24,  1780. 
Algucbs,  dangers  of,  to  commerce.     Salva  to  Franklin,  Apr.  1, 1783.    Franklin  to  Liv- 
ingston, July  22,  1783. 
Allen,  Ethan,  cruel  treatment  of;  note  to.  Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12, 1777. 
Allegiaxce— 

Oath  of ;  certificates  grau ted  by  commissioners  at  Paris.     Commissioners  to  Con- 
gress, Sept.  17,  1778. 
Oath  of;  limitations  as  to  administering.    Jay  to  Franklin,  May  31,  1781. 
Practice  of  administering;  how  Car  adopted  by  ministers.    Franklin  to  Jay,  Aug. 
30,  1781. 
Alliance— 

Treaty  of,  with  France;  adoption  of.    Introduction,  $  45. 

Treaties  of,  commonly  include  pledges  of  confidence.     Introduction,  {  121. 

Between  France  and  the  United  States;  duties  imposed  by  it.     $$  109  ff. 

Dumas  will  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  any  European  power  will  form  an, 

with  the  Colonies.    Franklin  to  Dumas,  Dec.  19,  1775. 
With  Franco;  binding  character  of;  Gerard,  conference  with  Congress,  July  10, 

177i>.     (SeejPrawce.) 
With  France;  fidelity  to,  pledged  by  Congress,  Jan.  14,  1779. 
With  France;   importance  of.     Adams  to  Vergennes,  May  7,  1780;  Vergennes  to 

Adams,  May  10,  1780. 
With  France ;  fidelity  to,  in  the  Uuited  States.    Franklin  to  Vergennes,  July  10, 

1780. 
Answer  demanded  to  proposition  of,  between  Holland  and  the  United  States. 

Adams  to  Franklin,  Feb.  20,  1781. 
Due  de  la  Vanguyon  asked  as  to  advisability  of  proposing,  between  Holland  and 

America.     Adams  to  Vauguyon,  Mar.  1,  1781. 
Aluasck,  Ship— 

Troubles  as  to.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
Delay  in  sailing  of.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  24,  1779. 
Measures  taken  for  relief  of  crew  of.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  21,  1779. 
Condition  of.    Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  May  3,  1779. 

Conspiracy  on  board;  difficulties  with  Captain  Landais;  plaus  for  her  employ- 
ment.   Franklin  to  Marine  Committee,  Juno  2,  1779. 
To  carry  certain  supplies.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31,  1780. 
Differences  as  to  command  of.     Paul  Jones  to  Franklin,  June  27, 1780. 
Sails  for  the  United  States,  under  Landais.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780. 
Jones'  statement  as  to  his  action  in  reference  to  the  voyage.    Jones  to  Board  of 

Admiralty,  Mar.  13, 1781. 
Certain  questions  as  to,  answered.    Franklin  to  Lewis,  Mar.  17, 1781. 
Prize  money  due;  action  of  Congress  a*  to,  Mar.  11, 1782. 
Accounts  of;   resolutiou  of  Congress  as      Oct.  29,  1783. 
{See  Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  25,  1783.) 
(See  as  to  this  ship,  Franklin,  Jones,  Landais.) 
Amelia,  ship,  fitted  out  for  Congress.    Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  Feb.  28,  1777. 
America— 

British  conquest  of,  impossible.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Aug.  26,  1780. 

Cause  of,  popular  in  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

fan-ship  (so  called),  proposed  presentation  to  France.    Livingston  to  Adams,  Aug. 

29,  1782;    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  I,  1782;    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Sept.  5, 

1782 ;   Vaudreuil  to  Luzerne,  Sept.  20, 1782. 
^Wucan  Akmed  Vessels.     (See  Privateers.) 

Want  of  authority  over.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780.     (^Bsa  Prvoateera.^ 
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American  Comm  issioxers,  dissensions  between ;  proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  8ept 

11,1776/. 
American  Provisions,  call  for,  in  Earope.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct  25, 1776. 
American  Seamen,  capture  of.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  6, 1777.    (8ee/Vfr 

oners. ) 
Amsterdam— 

How  far  entitled  to  interfere  with  treaties.     Van  Berekel  to  Dumas,  Sept  23, 17% 
Negotiations  with.     W.  Lee  to  Committee,  Oct.  15,  1778. 
Plan  of  treaty  with.     IV.  l*e  to  Committee,  Feb.  25,  1779. 
Protest  of,  as  to  convention  of  neutral  powers,  July  1,  1780. 
Political  confusion  iu.     Adam*  to  Livingston,  Feb.  21,  1782.    (See  Dumas.) 
Bank  of,  memorial  as  to.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Sept.  26, 1782. 
Amphitiute,  The — 

Difficulties  of  sailing  of.    Introduction,  $  83. 
Delays  in  sailing  of.     Dane  to  Committee,  Jan.  20, 1777. 
Sailing  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
Explanation  of.     Id.,  Feb.  0,  1777 ;  Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  Feb. 28, 1777. 
Arrival  of.     Committee,  to  Commissioners,  May  9,  1777. 
Arrival  at  Portsmouth.     Committee,  to  Commissioners,  May  30,  1777. 
Return  voyage  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30, 1777. 
Andre— 

His  taunting  squibs  on  Aiuericau  statesmen.     Introduction,  $  21. 
Concerned  iu  British  tournament  at  Philadelphia  in  1778.     Introduction,  ♦& 
Anmouus— 

Appointed  French  consul  for  North  Carolina.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Jan.  24,  tf* 
Appointed  as  Freuch  consul  for  Maryland  and  Virginia.    Congress,  Mar.  16,17* 
Appleton,  from  Morris,  Apr.  1(5, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Appleton,  same  date.) 
Aran da — 

Notice  of.     Introduction,  $  89. 

Audience  of  American  commissioners  with,  Jan.  4, 1777. 
From  Franklin  as  to  attitude  of  Spain,  Apr.  7, 1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  9, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Aranda,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  1,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Aranda,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee.    Asked  to  present  memorial  to  Spain,  June  6,  1779. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Aranda,  same  date.) 
Conferences  with,  as  to  Mississippi  boundary.     Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17,178"" 
Arendt,  Colonel.     Recommended  by. 

Franklin  to  Congress,  May  22, 1780. 
(See  Vvrgennes  to  Franklin,  May  11,  1780.) 
Argenteai?  to  Franklin.     As  to  treaty  with  the   Emperor  of   Germany,  July  fl 
Sept.  28, 1781. 

ARIEL— 

Sails   for  the  United  States  under  Paul  Jones.     Franklin   to   Congress,  Aug, 

1780. 
Arrival  of.    Lovell  to  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1781. 

Forced  by  .storms  to  return  and  to  refit.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1780. 
"  Armed  Neutrality  v — 

Object  of  it  to  build  up  commerce  of  neutrals.     Introduction,  $  93. 
Probable  extension  of.     Franklin  to  Morris,  June  'A,  1780.     (Note    as   to,  iu   « 

letter. ) 
Progress  of  principles  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780. 
Progress  of.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Aug.  22, 1780. 
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i>  Nkutrauty" — Con  tinned. 

ogress  of.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Sept.  9,  1780. 

tion  of  Congress  as  to,  Oct.  5,  1780. 

felaration  of  the  States-General  acceding  to  the.   Adams  to  Congress,  Jane  15, 

1781. 
ftpero  in  reference  to.     Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  1, 1781. 
cceptance  of,  by  the  United  States.    Adams  to  States-General,  Mar.  8, 1781 ;  Adams 

to  Gallitzin,  Mar.  8,  1781 ;  Adams  to  Sapkeren,  Mar.  8,  1781 ;  Adams  to  Ehren- 

ticard,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
riniarily  directed  against  Britain.     Dana  to  Congress,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
ction  of  Congress  as  to.     Livingston  to  Dana,  Oct.  22,  1781. 
Tceasiou  of  Germany  to.    Adams  to  Congress,  Deo.  29, 1781. 
ingestions  of  general  adoption  of.     Adams'  Journal,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
ews  as  to.     Adams  to  Dumas,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
ngress,  while  approving  of,  does  not  feel  at  liberty  now  to  join.     Proceedings  of 

Congress,  May  21,  1783. 

foreign  minister  of  the  United  States  has  power  given  to  accede  to ;  its  prin- 
ciples, however,  are  sound,  but  the  definitive  treaty  should  not  be  delayed 

to  enforce  thein.     Livingston  to  Congress,  June  3,  1783. 
t  desirable  that  Congress  should  engage  in  such  a  league,  and  that  all  powers 

respecting  it  be  withdrawn.    Congress,  June  12, 1783. 
si  tion  of  Madison  and  Hamilton  as  to.    (See  Introduction,  §  4f,  4g.) 
engage  in,  not  desirable.    Resolution  of  Congress,  Oct.  29, 1783. 

(See  Supplies.) 
r  warding  of,  to  America.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  25,  1777. 

(See  War,  state  of.) 
itish,  destination  and  sentiment  of  the.    A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13, 1776.    (See 

Introduction,  $$  150,  151.) 
itish,  numbers  and  destination  of.    A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  14, 1776.     (See  Intro- 
duction, $$  150,  151.) 
ieric«in,  condition  of,  in  Feb.,  1777.    Committee  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  19,  1777. 
d  effects  on,  of  depreciation  of  currency.     Lovell  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  24, 

1778. 
•If-  pay  m  easure  and  other  questions,  as  to.    Laurens  to  Washington,  May  5, 1778. 
ogress  of.     Lovell  to  Franklin,  June  20,  1778. 
*ength  of.    J.  Laurens  to  Yergennes,  March  29,  1781. 
abauding  of,  advised.    Morris  to  Congress,  May  15,  1783. 
«i>,  Benedict — 

feacbery  of.     Franklin  to  Searlf,  Nov.  30,  1780. 
mount  of  his  bribe.    Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  7, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  La  Fayette, 

May  4,  1781,  and  note  thereto, 
ad  bargain  made  by.    Franklin  to  La  Fauette,  May  14,  1781. 
ordial  reception  in  England.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
U),  Matthew,  his  opinion  of  Franklin.     Introduction,  $  114% 
r,  de,  from  Morris,  Mar.  18,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  d'Amot,  same  date.) 

lkky  of  the  United  States.    Strength  of.     J.  Laurens  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  29, 1781. 
>el,  will  give  General  Schuyler  information  about  artillery.   Franklin  to  Charles 

Lee,  Feb.  11, 1776. 

S&  CASE — 

vingsion  to  Franklin,  May  30,  June  23, 1782. 

See  Livingston  to  Dana,  May  29,  Dec.  17,  1782  ;  Livingston  to  Franklin,  May  23, 

1782,  with  note;  Franklin  to  Oswald,  July  28,   1782;   Vergennes  to  Wanking - 

ton,  July  29, 1782,  inclosing  letter  from  Lady  Asgill). 
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Asgill's  cask— Continued. 

Referred  to  Congress.     Washington  to  Luzerne,  Oct  25, 1782 ;  Washington  to  Cw- 
<7r«*,  Oet.  25, 1782 ;  Livingston  to  Dana,  Dec.  17, 1782. 
(See,  further,  Luzerne  to  Carlton,  Now  9,  1782;  £t piston  to  Franklin,  Nor.  9, 
1782;  Luzerne  to  Jr<w*t*pton,  Nov.  12,  1782.) 
Washington  To.     Releasiug,  Nov.  13,  1782;  Livingston  to  Jdom*,  Nov.  Id,  178; 
Washington  to  Vergennes,  Nov.  21,  1782. 
Atrocities,  British,  in  war.    (See  Britain.) 
Austin,  J.  L.  — 

Public  services  of.    Introduction,  $  195. 
Introduction  of.     Commissioners  to  Congress,  Sept.  22, 1778 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  20, 1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  Justin,  same  date.) 
Bache,  Mrs. — 

From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  19, 1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Mrs.  Bache,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Baehe,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  3, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Afro.  Bache,  same  date.) 
From  *Vaii*tijif  Sept.  13,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Bache,  same  date.) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.     From  Franklin,  Juno  19, 1782. 
(Sec  Franklin  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bache,  saino  date.) 
Balmk,  Captain,  Letter  introducing,  to  President  of  Congress.   Dean  to  Prettied  4 
Congress,  Oct.  17,  177G. 
Recommended  to  Congress.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Jan.  20,  1777.  % 
Bancroft,  Edward— 

Character  of.    Introduction,  $  196. 

Dcane  recommended  to  confer  with.     Committee  to  Deane,  Mar.  3, 1776. 
Closely  allied  with  the  most  respectable  of  the  minority  in  both  houses;  not  F*: 
ticularly   obnoxious  to  the  majority;  his  expenses  in  visiting  Paris  I**3 
Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  16, 1776. 
Informed  by  Franklin  as  to  position  of  the  United  Slates  as  to  independ01 
with  authority  to  publish  certain  resolves.     Franklin  to  Bancroft,  Ap*"' 
1778. 
Charged  by  A.  Lee  with  being  a  stock-jobber.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Apr.  26>   * 

(See  Introduction,  \  190.) 
Connection  with  peace  negotiations,  Juno  9, 1782.    Reported  in  Franklin9s  j&m 

under  date  of  July  1,  1782. 
Confers  with  Adams  during  peace  negotiations.    Adams'  journal,  Nov.  20,  l^71 
Bancroft,  G.— 

Views  of,  as  to  A.  Lee's  differences  with  Franklin.    Introduction,  J  145 ;  as*^* 
ward  Bancroft.    Introduction,  $  196. 
Bank  of  North  America— 

Scheme  of,  approved.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  f>,  17^1. 
Organization  of.     Morns  to  Governors,  Jan.  2,  8,  1782. 
Barbarities,  British,  during  the  war.    (See  Britain,  etc.) 
Barbary  powers— 

Question  of  treaty  with.   Sartine  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  21,1778. 
Proposition  as  to.    Vergenne*  to  Commissioners,  Sept.  27,  1778. 
Commissioners  have  no  power  to  treat  with.    Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Oet.  s^- 
Negotiations  with.    (See  Proceedings  of  Congress,  Feb.  24,  1779.) 
Barbadoks,  complaints  from.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
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amculy,  David— 
Urge*  Franklin  to  use  his  influence  toward  bringing  abont  a  reconciliation. 
Franklin's  narration  of  the  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Note  to  Franklin,  making  appointment  for  discussion  of  reconciliatory  measures. 

Franklin7 8  narration  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Oiecnssions  of  reconciliatory  measures  between  Franklin  and,  Ibid. 
zk^ay,  Thomas — 

L^2£«mcy,  criticisms  on.     Morris  to  Franklin,  Sept.  30,  1782. 
^1^ pointed  consul.    Vergennes  to  Franlclin,  Oct.  3,  1782. 
lis  arrival.     Franklin  to  Carmichael,  Jan.  23,  1782. 

CSee  Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  4,  1782.) 
^PPoiutod  commissioner  to  adjust  accounts  in  Europe.    Livingston  to  Barclay, 
Nov.  26,  1782. 
<Aato  Deano's  account,  see  Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  30,  1782.) 
from  Morris,  Dec.  5,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Barclay,  same  date. ) 
From  Morns,  May  12,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Barclay,  same  date.) 
kRRY,  Captain,  course  of.    Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  4,  30, 1782. 
&SONRINE  &  Co.,  application  for  a  frigate  and  privateer's  commission.     Commis- 
sioners to  Sartine,  May  16,  1778. 
Bx&dbn's  case.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Aug.  15,  1780. 
Babsox,  Captain,  re-imbursed  by  France  for  losses.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb. 

28;  1778. 
Batonkb,  made  a  free  port  to  the  United  States.     Calonnrto  La  Fayette,  Jan.  5, 1784. 
Bkaumarchais— 

His  personal  characteristics.    Introduction,  $  56. 

Estimates  of  his  character,  Ibid.,  £$  57,8. 

Skill  in  secret  diplomacy,  Ibid.,  $  59. 

Impresses  Louis  XVI  as  to  intervention  in  America,  Ibid.,  $  60. 

"Rodrignes,  Hortalez"  &  Co.,  Ibid.,  $  61. 

Question  how  far  his  shipments  were  on  his  own  account,  Ibid.,  $  62. 

Congressional  settlement  of  1779,  Ibid.,  $  63. 

Contract  of  1783,  Ibid.,  $  64. 

"Lost  million."    Franklin's  efforts  at  solution,  Ibid.,  $  65. 

Silence  of  French  ministry,  Ibid.,  $  66. 

Appeal  to  Congress  in  1787,  Ibid.,  $  67. 

French  ministry  admit  payment  to  Boaumarchais,  Ibid.,  $  68. 

Claim  on  its  merits,  Ibid.,  $  69. 

Question  as  to  secret-service  money,  Ibid.,  $  70. 

Settlement  in  1831,  Ibid.,  $  71. 

Relations  to  Vergennes,  Ibid.,  $  55. 

From  Vergennes,  Apr.  26, 1776. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Beaumarchais,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  May  23, 1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Beaumarchais,  same  date.) 
T°  A.  Lee  ( Mary  Johnston. )    Engages  to  forward  military  supplies  to  Cape  Frau- 

cois,  and  asks  for  tobacco  in  return,  June  6, 1776. 
Acceded  to  by  A.  Lee,  June  14,  1776. 
Forms  »  company,  as  Hortalez  &  Co.,  June  26, 1776. 
T°  Deane.    Inviting  confidential  correspondence,  July  18, 1776. 
ftom  Deane,  July  20, 1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Beaumarchais,  July  20, 1770.) 
^m  Deane,  July  24, 1776. 
(See  Deane  to  Beaumarchais,  samo  date. ) 
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Hf.au  march  a  is — Continued. 

T«  r0mjn*<.    i  Under  name  of  IlorUlex  &  Co.)  expresses  sympathy  with  tk 

I'niTfl  States;  is  forwarding  supplies;  expects  American  prudnce  id  retm; 

French  Government  as  such  bound  to  maintain  neutrality ;  caution  igaiatf 

npies.  Aug.  1*,  1776. 

His  act*  those  of  the  ministry,     /tea**  to  Commi'Km  Aug.  18, 1776. 

T »  Committee.    Will  furoish  all  supplies  and  protect  American  vessels,  Ang-ty 

1770. 

From  Deane,  Aug.  19,  1776. 

(Sri*  /;.  tinr  to  Beaumarchais,  same  date.) 

To  Cvngn**.    European  sympathy  for  Congress;  hostile  measures  against  Pod* 

gal  advised,  Sept.  15,  1770. 

(Sin-  Prone  to  Morris,  Sept.  17,1776.) 

Suppl if  s  fn ruished  by ;  statement  as  to  consideration  expected  for.   A,  Into  Cs> 

yrr*»,  Oct.  1,  1776. 

Tin*  I  Tinted  States  indebted  to,  for  supplies.     Deane  to  Committee  Nov.  29, 1771 

Presies  earnestly  on  Congress  his  claim  for  settlement,  Dec.  1,  1776. 

II an  conducted  negotiations  with  the  French  court  for  Deane.     Deane  to  Jf  j,D(& 

3.  177U. 

"Affairs  with,  were  settled  by  Mr.  Deane,  whom  Mr.  Hortalez  fonnd  hero  on  Mi 

return,  and  with  whom  all  tho  arrangements  were  afterwards  made.1'  A.IM 

to  Committee,  Dec.  31,  1776. 

(See  Ha  me  to  name.  Jan.  3, 1777.) 

To  Cungrrs*.    Supplies  sent  by,  in  ship  Amelia,  Feb.  28, 1777. 

Other  supplier  previously  sent.     Ibid. 

Remittances  expected  in  return.     Ibid. 

Clai in  on  the  A mphitrite  recognized.     Commissioners  to  Berard  Freres,  Dec. 24, HA- 

Scltlemovi'i  of  claims  with.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  16, 1778. 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  settlement  with,  Apr.  13,  1778. 

Response  to  A.  Lee's  statement  as  to.    Committee  to  Commissioners,  May  14, 15, 1778. 

Sett  lenient  with,  as  to  the  Thercse.     Commissioners  to  Beaumarchais,  Sept-.  10.1778; 

Cnmm'mMhuern  to  I 'cry  nines,  Sept.  10,  1778.    (See,  as  to  settlement,  FranM*® 

Hcaumarcha'iH,  Sept.  10,  1778.) 

Plan  lor  settlement  with.     Cerardto  Congress,  Dec.  2, 1778. 

A.  Lee's  ei'itieism.     Lee  to  Committee,  Jan.  f»,  1779. 

(ierunl's  explanation  of.     (ierard  to  Congress,  Feb.  9,  1779. 

Conference  with  French  minister  as  to,  July  10,  1779. 

Hills  (Iriiwn  in  favor  of,  paid.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780. 

Claim.     Morris  to   Franklin,  May  23,  29,1782;  Beaumarchais  to  Morris,  Jane  ^ 

17H2;   Franklin  to  Morris,  Aug.  12,  17H2. 

Claim.     Payment,  of  bills  drawn  in  his  favor.     Morris  to  Luzerne,  Jan.  13, 1783* 

Iti:i».\(?i.x 

To  Dumas.     Impiiries  as  to  the  fate  of  his  nephew,  Apr.  28,  1781. 

Death  of  nephew.      Liring*ton  to  Dumas,  Nov.  28,  1781.  \ 

Hr.Ll  KJi'.Ki  nim,  duties  of,  as  defined  in  Revolution.     Introduction,  $$  100,  180. 

Fraudulent  use  of  friendly  lings.     Franklin  to  Vtrgennes,  Jan.  1H,  1782. 

Hknhon,  complaint  against,  for  seizing  Danish  ship  Proridenee.     Vcrgennes  to  Fi't** 

/in.  Apr.  23,  17*2. 

HAiii'.NUKit,  from    tdamx,  June  8,  17*1. 

(See  .Ida mh  to  Urn  tiger,  same  date.) 

lli<:t:Ki>:Niim:'r  ^alleged  spy>,  notices  of.     Introduction,  $$  150,204. 

From  .1.  /.it.  Dee.  3,  1777. 

(See  .1.  /.<•«■  to  IterkruhoHt,  same  date.) 

Addresses  A.  Lee  as  to  reconciliation,     .1.  /*eeto  Vergrnnes,  Jan.  3,  1779;  Verge*** 
to  .1.  istr,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
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Bemenhout— Continued. 

From  A.  Lee.    Informed  that  American  independence  is  a  condition  of  peace,  Jan. 
5,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Berkenhout,  Jan.  7,  1779;  as  to  farther  correspondence  with  A. 
Lee,  see  Introduction,  $$  150,  204.) 
Berlin.    A.  Lee's  mission  to  (See  A.  Lee). 

Bkrmuda,  probable  fortification  of,  by  Britain.    Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Seizure  of,  advised  and  complaints  from.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
8honld  be  seized  and  fortified.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  6,  1776 
Bernstovf,  from  Franklin,  Dec.  22,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Bernstoff,  same  date.) 
Ber80LLk's  case.    Sartine  to  Commission,  June  6,  15,  1778. 
Bigelow,  J.,  notices  of  Franklin  at  Passy.    Introduction,  $  125. 
Bingham— 

From  Deane,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Deans,  Oct  25,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Feb.  1,  1777. 

(8ee  Committee,  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,Juue  5,  1777. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Bingham,  same  dale.) 
From  Lovell,  Mar.  2,  1770. 

(See  Lovell  to  Bingham,  same  date. ) 
Value  of  his  correspondence.    Lovell  to  Bingham,  Mar.  2,  1778. 
From  Lovell,  Apr.  16,  1778. 

(See  Lovell  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Lovell,  Apr.  26,  1778. 

(See  Lovell  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  May  14,  1778. 

(See  Committee  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Sept.  28,  1778. 
(See  R.  E.  Lee  and  Lovell  to  Bingham,  same  date.) 
Bisnop,  Roman  Catholic,  in  America.     (See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Dec.  15,  1783.) 

(See  Catholic  Church.) 
Black  Prince,  ship- 
History  of.    Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Juno  18,  25,  1780. 
Loss  of.     Franklin  to  Congrese,  Aug.  10,  1780. 
Black  Princess,  ship,  commission  of,  recalled.    Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Aug.  15, 1780. 
Bukp.  et  al.     From  Franklin,  Mar.  13,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  /tfafce  et  al.,  same  date.) 
Blockade,  British,  vigilance  of.     Harrison  et  ah  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Blomb,  Danish  minister,  complains  of  breach  of  neutrality  by  American  privateers. 
Blome  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  6,  1782. 
(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  3,  1782.) 
Boilan,  Wm.,  presents  petition  of  1775.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 
Bo*  Hommr  Richard,  ship- 
Exploits  of.    Introduction,  {$  190  ff. 
Questions  in  relation  to.    Franklin  to  Lewis,  Mar.  17,  1781. 
Prize  money  dne;  action  of  Congress  as  to,  Mar.  11,  1782. 
as  to  prize  money.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Aug.  12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  6, 1783.) 
fettling  of  accounts  of.     Act  of  Congress,  Oct.  29,  1783. 
(8ee  Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  25f  1783.) 
tattouLOiRy  mission  of,  to  America.    Introduction,  $  38. 
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BO#TO*— 

Motion  to  resaove  the  amy  from,  by  Laid  Chatham.    Frmnklim's  narativeofvp- 
*»«;*>**  mi  £.4+*4u.  liar.  22.  177a. 

Edfc*:  of  era^oacioo  *f„     In  trod  an  ion.  $$  13-dl. 

Frizat*.  '.lainu  for  protection  of.  in  France.    Commissioner*  to  Vergenues,  Msyl6, 
177-. 

Chars**  a^aiast.     Commi**i»/mert  xoCemwuttee.  June  3, 1778. 
Bori»rx»>T.  Pr*-*id«?nt  of  Congress — 

To  Sir  'r.  far -'<&.-«.    A«king  for  extradition  of  certain  forgers,  Ang.  1,  1783. 

To  Frdvtlta.     A*  to  Swedish  treaty.  Aug.  13,  15.  Sept.  17,  1783. 

To  Adams.    A*  :o  hi*  rvsi^nation  aud  other  events,  Xov.  1, 1783. 

To  Contmi'Sioter*.    Approving  definitive  treat y,  Nov.  1, 1783. 

To  f'em  bfi'L    Welcoming  him  on  his  arrival,  Oct.  24f  1782. 
BoCiLLE.  commanding  at  Windward  Islands,  complains  of  unlawful  seizures  by  Amer- 
ican privateers.     Luztrnt  to  Lin  *g*  ton,  Feb.  18,  1732. 
BoUXTY— 

Public  land*  should  bo  promised  to  soldiers  as.    Dtnme  to  Committee,  Oct  1,  Dee. 
1.  1770:  Dtant  to  Jag.  Dec.  3,  1776. 

BolWDARIKS— 

American,  posit  iou  of  Frauce  as  to,  in  1778.     Verftnnm  to  Gerard,  Mar.  29, 1776. 
Position  to  In?  taken  in  respect  to,  iu  1782.     Lirimgston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7, 1782. 
Western,  action  of  Congress  in  respect  to.    Ang.  20,  1782. 
Instructions  to  |n?ace  commissioners  as  to.     Congress,  Jnne  6  and  29, 1781. 

Peace  Com  m  it* toner 9. ) 
Bows  and  Arrows.     Franklin  advises  nse  of.    Franklin  to  C.  Lee,  Feb.  11, 1776. 
Brazil.     Whale  fishery  near.    (See  irhale fishery). 
Bribery,  British.     Instances  of.    Introduction,  §$  7-36. 
Bridges,  from  Franklin.  Oct.  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Bridgen,  same  date.) 
Britain,  Great— 

Dissatisfied  with  treaty  of  1763.    Introduction,  $  33. 

Ministry  of,  during  revolution  ;  character  of.     Ibid.,  $  27. 

Revolutionary  analogies  of.    Ibid.,  $  8. 

Arrogance  of.     Ibid.,  $21. 

Cruelty  of,  iu  the  war.     Ibid.,  $  22. 

Profligacy  and  frivolity  of.     Ibid.,  $  23. 

Abandonment  of  loyalists  by      Ibid.,  $  24. 

False  information  of  campaigns  of.     Ibid.,§  151. 

War  jH>licy  of.     A.  £et  to  Mrs.  Ilaehe,  Mar.  li),  1776. 

A  flairs  in.    A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Apr.  15, 1776 ;   W.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Sept.  10, 1776 ;  A.  1* 

to  />Mm««,Sept,  17,1776. 
Reported  demand  of,  for  surrender  of  American  vessels.     Committee,  to  /)<**  *' 

Oct.  1,1776. 
Reports  of  reconciliation  with  ;  bad  effect  in  France.     Deane  to  Committee,  }**- 

2H,  1776. 
Coast  of,  unprotected.     Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Government-  of ;  enlistment  of  soldiers  iu.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Jan. 

1777. 
Army  of,  condition  of,  in  Feb.,  1777.     Harrison  et  al.   to   Binghan.,  Feb.  1,  17* 

Ilarriaon  etal.  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Oppressive  action  of.     .1.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  18,  1777. 
Policy  of.  to  America.     Carmiekael  to  Dumas,  Apr.  28,  1777. 
Makes  complaints  to  France  of  accommodations  to  American  privateers.      D 

to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777. 
Barbarous  conduct  of,  iu  war.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Oct.  14,  1777. 
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iix,  Great — Continued. 

econciliation  with,  without  independence  denounced.     Congress,  Nov.  24,  1777. 

(See  Introduction,  $  22). 
equisites  of  conciliation  with.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778;  Frank- 

tin  to  Correspondent  at  Brussels,  July  I,  1778. 
[inister  of,  at  Paris  ordered  to  leave  at  once.    A.  Lee  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  19, 

1778. 
b  separate  peace  should  be  made  with.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  July  29, 1778. 
ommissioners  of,  in  America.     Impolitic  action  of.    Franklin  to  Hartley,  Oct.  26, 

1778. 
[isconduct  of,  during  war.     Commissioners  to  Fergennes,  Jan.  1,  1779. 
lecognition  by,  of  independence.    Conference  with  French  minister  as  to,  July 

10,  1779. 
eace  with;  plan  of.     Jay  to  Franklin,  Aug.  14,  1779. 
eace  commissioners  of.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  Sept.  28,  1779. 
fhale  fleet  of.     Plan  for  capture  of.     Adams  to  Huntington,  Oct.  19,  1779. 
egotiations  for  peace  with.     (See  Proceedings  of  Congress,  Feb.  24 ;  Mar.  17, 19> 

22,  24 ;  May  8,  12,  22;  June  3,  17,  19,  24 ;  July  1,  12,  17,  22,  24,  31;  Ang.  3, 

13;  Sept.  9,  11,  25,  2d;  Oct.  9,  13,  14,  1779.) 
arbarities  of.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Feb.  2,  17d0. 
bstacles  to  peace  with.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  2,  1780. 
osses  of,  at  sea.     Report  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Apr.  8,  1780. 
udden  declaration  of  war  by,  against  Holland.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan. 

27,  1781. 
urther  propositions  expected  through  Abbd  Hussey  to  Spain  from.     Carmichael 

to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
•eclares  war  against  Holland.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
esentment  felt  in  Holland  against.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  5,  1781. 
eizures  at  sea  without  declaration  of  war  likened  to  piracy.    Franklin  toDumas, 

Jau.  18,  1781. 
eace  between  Holland  and,  not  probable.    Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  15, 1781. 
ifairs  in.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22, 1781. 

iuancial  system  of,  compared  with  France.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 1781. 
axes  in.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29,  1781. 

n  port  at  ion  of  goods  of,  into  United  States  in  neutral  bottoms.    Adams  to  Con- 
gress, June  26,  1781. 
poliations  of.  *  Official  information  as  to;  called  for.    Livingston  to  Governors  of 

States,  Nov.  12,  1781. 
xcluxion  of  goods  of.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Dec.  26,  1781. 
bandonment  of  loyalists  in  the  United  States  by.  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Dec.  16, 

1781 ;  Livingston  to  Adams,  Dec.  26,  1781.     (See  also  Introduction,  $  24.) 
ngenerous  and  barbarous  conduct  of,  during  the  war.     Livingston  to  Adams,  Jan. 

9, 1782 ;  Livingston  to  Dana,  Mar.  3,  1782.     (See  Introduction,  $  22. 
hange  of  ministry  in.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Apr.  8, 1782 ;  Franklin  to  Livingston, 

Apr.  8,  1782. 
ltrignes  of,  with  France  for  a  separate  peace.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Apr.  13, 

1782 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Apr.  13,  1782. 
xcesses  of,  in  war.     Livingston  to  Dana,  May  27,  1782. 

hange  of  administration  of,  as  affecting  peace  negotiations.    La  Fayette  to  Liv- 
ingston, Juno  25, 1782. 
foliations.    Report  of,  to  be  sent  to  ministers  abroad.     Congress,  Sept.  10, 1782. 
raelties  of,  in  war.    Livingston  to  Dana,  Dec.  17,  1782.    (See  Introduction,  J  22.) 
rade  with,  to  rest  on  reciprocity.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  6,  1783. 
nportance  of  a  minister  being  sent  to.    Adams  to  Livingston,  FeY>.&,"\3^ 
roposUions  of  commercial  conciliation  by.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  Mat.  VI,  YWft. 
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Britain,  Grrat — Continued. 

Peace  with.    Negotiations  for.    (See  Franklin.) 
British  tradk,  restrictive  character  of.     Laurens  to  Thomson,  Mar.  28,  1764;  Lu- 
re** to  Congress,  Apr.  24, 1784. 
Onler  of  council  of,  as  to  American  ships,  May  14,  1783. 
Campaigns  of.    A.  Lee's  erroneous  predictions  as  to.    (See  Introduction,  $  151.) 
Brogmr,  C'oiiut — 

Probable  reference  to,  by  A.  Lee  as  a  leading  foreign  general  suited  for  commod. 

A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13, 1776. 
Recommended  by  Deane  for  Americau  gen eral-in -chief.    Deane to  Cowsutf «,  Dec. 

6, 1776. 
Characteristics  and  position  of.    (Introduction.  $$  76,77.) 
Broolik.  Prince.    Entrance  of,  in  American  service  at  eud  of  war.    Livingston  to  U 

Fayette,  Nov.  2,  1782.     (See  Introduction,  $  78.) 
Brooke,  gives  plan  to  ministry  for  attacking  Canada,  Jnne  3,  1776. 
Brossk,  Captain  dr  la.    Letter  introdncing.    Deane  to  Washington,  Sept.  15,1776; 

Deane  to  Committee,  Sept.  15, 1776. 
Brown,  J.,  from  Jones,  Mar.  13, 1781. 
(Sec  Jones  to  Brown,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  G,  1781. 
(See  Franl'Un  to  Brown,  same  date.) 
Burgos.    A.  Lee  detained  at.    A.  Lee  to  Grimaldi,  Mar.  5,  1777. 
Buruoynr.    Erroneous  predictions  as  to  movements  of.    A.  Lee  to  Golden,  Apr.  15, 
1776;  Commissioners  to  Vergenncs,  Feb.  1,  1777;  Commissioners  to  Committee, 
Feb.  5,  Feb.  11,  1777.    (See  Introduction,  $  151.) 
Defeat  and  surrender  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  18,  31,  1777. 
Nature  of  battle  and  importance  of  victory  over.     (Note  to  letter  of  Comnitkt  to 

Commissioners,  Oct.  18,  1777.) 
Effect  of  surrender  of,  on  Continent  of  Europe.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Jan.  5, 1778; 

Louis  XVI  to  Charles  III,  Jan.  8, 1778. 
Good  effects  abroad  of  surrender  of.     W.  Lee  to  Congress,  Feb.  7,  1778. 
Exchange  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7, 1781. 
Bcrkr,  Edmund— 

His  view  of  Washington's  military  genius.    Introduction,  $  12. 
His  efforts  as  a  peace-maker.     Ibid.,  $  197. 
Interest  taken  by,  in  Laurens's  case.     Ibid.,  $  173. 
Tribute  of,  to  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  123. 

Declines  to  present  petition  of  1775.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  6,  1775. 
To  Franklin.    Laurens's  case ;  prospects  of  peace,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
Cabal  against  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 
Caiiakuus — 

Correspondence  with  Jay,  reported  by.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
Character  of.     Carmichacl  to  Congress,  Nov.  17,  1781. 
Calonnr,  to  La  Fayette,  announcing  certain  free  ports,  Jan.  5,  1784. 
Cai.vkrt,  claims  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  1,  1783. 

Camdkx,  Lord,  his  views  and  speeches.    Reported  by  Franklin  in  narrative  of,  Mi*r 
22,  1775. 

Campaigns,  British.     A.  Lee's  predictions  as  to  errors  in,  and  their  misleading  effo^*s 

A,  Lee  to  Mrs.  Bache,  Mar.  li>,  177 <>. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Cohlen,  Feb.  13,  Apr.  15,  1776.     Introduction,  $  151.) 
Canada— 

Negotiations  in  respect  to.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  beginning  Mar.  21  and  en^ 

ing  July  I,  1782,  under  date  of  July  1,  1782.) 
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lhada — Continued. 

Liability  to  parties  in,  for  provisions  supplied  or  injuries  sustained  during  the 
war.    Morris  to  Congress,  Jan.  21,  1784. 
iknon,  forwarding  of,  to  America.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  25,  1777. 
kPELLEN  (See  Fan  der  Captllen). 
utains  of  American  arrued  vessels.    From  Commissioners,  Nov.  21  1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Dean,  and  Lee  to  captains  of  American  armed  vessels,  same  date.) 
IPTURE8  ON  high  seas.     Action  of  Congress  as  to,  May  22,  1778. 
%.RIK8,  revolt  might  be  incited  among.     Dean  to  Jag,  Doc.  3,  1776. 

(Seo  Dean  to  Committee,  Oct  8,  1776;  same  to  Bingham,  Oct.  17,  1776.) 
arlkton — 

From  Morris,  Aug.  20,  1782. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne  (two  letters),  Nov.  9,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  March  24,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Apr.  11,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carleton,  same  date.) 
From  Boudinot,  Ang.  1,  1783. 
(See  Boudinot  to  Carleton,  same  date. ) 
ajllisle,  Lord — 

As  to  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia.     Introduction,  $  12. 
Opinion  of  desertion  of  loyalists.    Ibid.,  $  24. 

ARM1CHAEL,  WlLLIAM— 

His  position  as  a  diplomatist.    Introduction,  {  171. 

Opinion  as  to  damage  done  by  theft  of  A.  Lee's  papers.     Ibid.,  $  150. 

Goes  to  Holland  on  business.    Deane  to  Dumas,  Oct.  9    1776. 

To  Dumas.    Annonncing  arrival,  Oct.  22,  1776. 

To  Dumas.    Sending  papers,  etc.,  Oct.  27,  1776. 

To  Committee.  Narrating  his  efforts  in  Amsterdam ;  position  of  Holland ;  French 
sympathy  with  America;  state  of  European  finances;  value  of  American  prod- 
ucts; position  of  Russia;  work  that  could  be  done  by  privateers;  recommends 
Prevet  and  Grand,  Nov.  2,  1776. 

Declines  to  go  to  Berlin  as  secretary  to  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  11, 
1777. 

A.  Lee's  charges  against.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Apr.  14,  May  9,  1778. 

To  Congress.    Accepts  as  secretary  to  Commissioners,  June  17,  1778. 

A.  Lee's  objections  to.    A.  Lee  to  Congress,  Sept.  10,  19,  1779. 

Elected  secretary  of  legation  to  Spain.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  Sept.  28,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Acknowledges  appointment  as  secretary  to  Spain,  Oct.  25,  1779. 

Instructions  from  Jay  to,  Jan.  27,  1780. 
(See  Jay  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 

Prom  Franklin,  Jan.  27,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date. ) 

To  Jag.    Reports  affairs  in  Madrid,  Feb.  15, 18,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Reports  his  position,  Feb.  19, 1780. 

From  Franklin,  Feb.  22, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
£*rom  Jag,  Feb.  25, 1780. 

(8ee  Jag  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
JTis  views  as  to  A.  Lee,  given  by  the  latter;  is  denounced  by  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to 

Adams,  March  13, 1780. 
¥rom  Franklin,  Mar.  31, 1780. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  Carmichael, same  date.) 
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Cakmiciiael,  William— Con  tinned. 

From  Adams,  Apr.  8,  17  CO. 
(Sec*  Adams  to  Car m ickael,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.    Information  an  to  Spanish  military  movements,  Apr. 22, 1780. 

From  Adam*,  May  12, 1780. 
(Set;  Adams  to  Car  mi  chat  1,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.    Information  as  to  Spanish  affaire,  May  23, 1780. 

From  Franklin,  June  17, 1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Car michael,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  Affairs  at  Madrid ;  Cumberland  arrives  as  British  agent ;  friendly 
services  of  French  minister  at  Madrid ;  financial  difficulties,  July  17, 17cQ, 

To  Congress.  Financial  difficulties  of  Spain;  Cumberland,  British  agent, is it 
Madrid;  armed  neutrality;  progress  of  the  war;  little  prospect  of  mooey 
from  Spain ;  Aug.  22,  1780. 

To  Cony i  ess.  Gardoqui  appointed  to  succeed  Miralles;  Spauish  failure  in  u 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  36,000,000  livres;  inability  of  Government  N 
lo;m  money  to  the  United  States;  naval  movements;  Cumberland continues 
at  Madrid;  progress  of  armed  uentralUy;  position  of  Portugal,  Sept.  9, 17^ 

To  Committee.  Financial  position  in  Spain;  Cumberland's  mission ;  prosptetirf 
campaign;  foreign  ministers  in  Madrid  friendly  to  Britain ;  detention  of  Gir* 
doqui;  attaint  in  Hollaud,  Nov.  28,  1780. 

To  Com  mil  tee.  State  of  affairs  in  Spain ;  no  mouey  to  be  procured  there ;  proba- 
bilities of  campaign ;  Cumberland  still  at  Madrid ;  Sept.  25, 1780. 

To  Committee.  Current  European  news,  Dec.  19,  1780. 

To  Committee.  Propositions  on  the  part  of  England  expected  through  AbW 
llussoy;  war  declared  against  Holland  by  England  ;  Russia  expected  tore- 
sent  the  declaration ;  ill  success  of  the  English  fleets;  Spaiu  has  promise! 
a  loan,  Jan.  4,  17H1. 

To  Franklin.     Introducing  Cabarrus,  Feb.  6\  1781. 

To  ( 'ommittee.  Holland  disposed  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously ;  Germany  offcn 
to  mediate  with  Russia;  Spaiu  and  France  dislike  the  offer  of  mediation,  and 
will  remain  friends  to  America ;  policy  of  Spain  towards  America  and  prepara- 
tions for  war ;  Jay  prom  iscd  part  of  the  loan  to  pay  bills  due  ;  debt  contracted 
for  £10,000  or  £10,000;  Gardoqui  will  embark  soon;  Cumberland  working 
to  injure  America;  Count  d'Estaing  expected  to  visit  America;  Verge* 
ncs  in  had  health,  Jan.  21),  1781. 

To  Committee.  Affairs  in  Europe;  oiler  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  mediate; 
conduct  of  tlio  Russian  ambassador;  Portugal  will  not  join  tho  armed  nen- 
tralify  ;  a  flairs  in  England ;  Cumberland  demands  a  passport ;  fleet  of  Spain, 
Feb.  22,  17*1. 

To  Franklin.  Visit  of  Prince  Marcoran  ;  intrigues  of  tho  Lees;  opposition  in 
Congress  to  Washington  ami  Franklin ;  as  to  matters  of  literary  interest,  Feb 
r>H,  I7H1.  ] 

To  Committee.  Affairs  in  Europe;  Cumberland  still  at  Madrid;  Gardoqui  to  em- 
bark soon;  Spain  jealous  of  the  States  on  the.  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  corre- 
spondence through  the  mails  gives  information  to  the  various  courts,  Mar- 
1,  17HI. 

To  Committee.     Departure  of  Cumberland  certain;   reported  offer  of  mediat»on 
by  Emperor  of  Germany ;  French  fleet  expected  to  reach  America  in  Job*' 
loan  for  1,000,000  florins  opened  in  Holland  by  Adams;  large  convoy  of  p*°* 
vision  vessels  for  America  and  the  Indies  go  with  the  British  fleet ;  bad  eft"*0* 
of  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  Mar.  11,  17H1. 

To  Franklin.    Cumberland's  position;  rumors  of  mediation,  Mar.  W,  1781. 

To  Franklin.    As  to  financial  dirhYnlties,  Mar.  30,  1781. 

From  Franklin,  Apr.  12,  1781. 
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fttHMiciiAKL,  William — Con  tinned. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  franklin.   Cumberland's  movements;  deplores  Franklin's  resignation ;  touches 

some  philosophical  questions;  political  prospects,  Apr.  20,  17til. 
To  CommWee.    Affairs  in  Spain ;  heavy  drafts  on  Jay,  who  is  without  funds ;  post- 
office  espionage,  May  25,  26,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Removal  of  Necker;  mediation,  June  2,  1781. 
From  Lorell.    June  15,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  Spanish  politics,  Juno  20,  1781. 

To  Congress.    Naval  preparations  in  Spain  ;  mediation  ;  Jay's  position  as  to  ac- 
cepting bills,  Aug.  16,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  24,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  affairs  in  Spain,  Sept.  28,  Oct.  5,  1781. 

To  Congress.     Affairs  in  Spain ;  postponement  of  negotiations  with  the  United 
States;  immense   expenses  and   reduced    means  of  Government;  court  in- 
trigues ;  character  of  Francis  Cabarrus ;  foreigu  affairs,  Nov.  17,  1781. 
To  Livingston.    Political  relations  of  Spain,  Dec.  20, 1781. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  20,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    As  to  affairs  iu  Spain  ;  advances  made  by  Spain  to  Congress,  Deo. 

24,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  23,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    As  to  political  affairs  in  Europe,  Feb.  18.  27, 1782. 
Legation  obliged  to  protest  bills;  current  political  events.     Franklin  to  Livings- 
ton, Apr.  14,  1782. 
Bills  taken  up  by  Franklin.    Franklin  to  Jay,  Apr.  22,  1782. 
From  Living 8 ton,  May  1,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carmichael.  same  date.) 
From  Congrtss.    Not  advisable  that  he  should  be  commissioned  to  Portugal,  May 

8,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    State  of  affairs  in  Spain,  June  12,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  July  6,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.    Advice  as  to  public  affairs  and  as  to  his  salary,  July  6,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  affairs  in  Spain,  July  8,  22.  Sept.  8,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Siege  of  Gibraltar ;  probable  failure  of;  speculations  as  to  peace, 

friendly  relations  with  other  powers,  Sept.  29,  1782. 
From  Florida  Blanca,  Oct.  14,  1782. 

(See  Florida  Blanca  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Political  affairs  in  Europe,  Oct.  29,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  28,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Treaty  of  1782;  Spain's  dissatisfaction;  financial  difficulties  of 

Spain;  diplomatic  reception,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Want  of  friendliness  in  Spanish  court ;  position  of  Gardoqui,  Jan. 

18, 1783. 
From  La  Fayette,  Jan.  20,  1783. 

(8ee  La  Fayette  to  Carmichael,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Received  formally  at  Madrid  as  charg6  d'affaires-,  N«tai&  oi  Ya* 
F&pette's  presence,  Feb.  21,  1783. 
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From  M'jrru.  Mar.  4.  1?<L 

.>■«?  Morr'tB  to  CaroicftaW.  same  dale.) 
To  Lirino4to*.    Hm  poaitiun  at  court:  views  as  to  foreign  politics,  afar.  13, 1781 
From  Lirimg*t0M.  May  7.  173-L     (See  Lirimptom  to  Caraueaacf,  same  date.) 
I>  n-li«-'l  on  by  Jay  to  make  op  account*  of  Spanish  mission.    Jm$  to  ZirwjM*, 

June  I,  1743. 
To  Urimjmtvm.    Gives  information  as  to  political  relations  of  Spain,  Jily  H 

From  i',ur*d*>rf.  Joly  2».  1733. 

(>•■<;  <ior*ib>rf\  i  t'armichatl,  same  date.) 
*Ji  %••■•>  in  format  ion  a«  to  proposed  Saxon  mission,  July  29,  Aug.  90,  1783. 
N:iri;iti-4  circumstance*  of  his  presentation  to  King  of  Spain,  Aug.  30, 1743. 
To  I'rnuUin.     As  to  Hart  null's  case  and  injuries  at  Havana,  Feb.  27,  1<B4. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  appointment  of  Gardoqui  as  Spanish  minister,  Octl*  lt& 
( I  a  1 1  it  i  v ;  ti  *  x .     From  Morri*.  J  one  6, 17  32. 

(See  Morrii  to  ('arrington,  same  date.) 
f'Ai:i:''M..     From  Franklin,  June  2T 1779. 

(Sit  Franklin  to  Carroll,  same  date.) 
f'\Mi:ii>.  Mipplauta  .Sartine  in  the  marine  department.    /Vvaifia  to  fltrnw, D» 
:«,  l?Hi. 

CAIfir.KJNK    II  — 

lli-r  policy  lowanlH  America.     Introduction,  $$  92/*. 

(See  Oana,  Uumm,  Armed  neutrality.) 
Mr  it  i  -li  etloils  to  bribe.     I  nt  rod  action,  $  7. 

A  v'-ihHMi  to  American  cause.     Data  to  Livingston  (note),  May  2, 17H3. 
('aijioi.k'  HimioP.     (Sen  Iii*hop.) 
t  a  i  iioi.m;  Cjii.'itcn.     A  request  to  Congress  for  settlement  of  a  bishop  in  the  United 

Slates.     1'npt'n  Sunvio  to  Franklin,  Jnly  28,1783. 
r'l.uivMoNV,  order  of  in  negotiations  and  conferences.     Livingston  to  Congrm, Kot.Si 

l<Hl  ;   Lnzirnv.  to  lAringnion,  Nov.  4,  1781. 
('j.imimo,  Inn  miseoiidiict.  aw  agent.     CommivHioncrs  to  Costmiffor,  Oct. 7,  1777. 

I'h-tAIION  OF  IIOHTM.ITIKH  —  1 

Decimation  of,  Jim. 20,  j;rt3.     Franklin  to  ZJris^alos,  Jan.  21,  1783;  Jda*** 

l.iting*tun,  .lim.2'J,  17M. 
I'l  or  I  iiiii  at  ion  of,  Feb.  14,20,  17*3. 
Declared  ;ii  final,     //i///o/  to  Livingston,  Carleton  to  Livingston f  Apr. 6,  178^^» 

iii(/nton  to  CongnHH,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
I'loeluimed  Dually  by  Congress,  Apr.  12,17-3. 
CiiAiii.i:^  HI,  King  of  Spain  — 
Ftoni  I.uuih  XII,  .Inn.  Mt  I77H. 

(Hi«i«  /.f»iii*  XI' I  to  t'hnrh'H  III,  same  date.) 
To  CoHyrrHH.     Appointing  (Jardoqni  an  minister,  Sept. 25,  1784. 

ClIAHI.IfilON 

Capture  of.      Huntington  to  Adamn,  July  30,  1780. 
Hi il lull  elation  at.  Inking  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug. 9,  1780. 
Fviiciialinn  of.      tSrvrnv  to  lAnngnton,  Dec.  19,  1782. 
('iiakii  u.ux.     From  Franklin,  Apr.  0,  1782. 
(Hen  Franklin  to  Cha*tillus,  Maine  date.) 
(And  Nee  Introduction,  $  7*.) 
Cjiaiiiam 

Policy  of  federal  alliance  with  A  in  erica.     Introduction,  $  :fc>. 
1 1  in  denunciation  of  Itritish  cruelty  in  America.     IbUL,  §  22. 
Interviews  with  Franklin  on  tin*  stale,  of  America  and  rc.conciliatory  measur^ 
franklin's  narrativr  of  nrgntiationi*  in  London,,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
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Continued, 
recouciliatiou.    Franklin'*  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 

r  discourse  with,  on  his  plan,  Franklin's.     Franklin'*  narrative  of  negotia- 
nt London ,  Mar.  22,  1775. 

on  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston;  introduces  Franklin  into  Parlia- 
r.     Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
^conciliation.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 

ions  to  Franklin.     Introduction,  $$  125  Jf. 

tion  of  his  son.     Ibid.,  $  128. 

oduco  Deane  to  persons  friendly  to  America.     Committee  to  Deane,  Mar.  3, 

nt  with,  as  to  line  of  packets,  Apr.  — ,  1777.     See  Packets. 

ns  on.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  1,  1778. 

am*,  Sept.  15,  1778. 

dams  to  Chaumont,  same  date.) 

to  receive  rent  lor  house  at  Passy.      Chaumont  to  Adams,  Sept.  18,  1778. 
es  to.     Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  1778. 
L  loau  by.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Miir.  17,  1779. 
anklin,  Dec.  11,  1780. 
ranklin  to  Chaumont,  same  date.) 
t  condition  of.     Franklin  to  Livings  ton,  Aug.  12,  1782. 
>nable  conduct  as  to  Hon  Homme  Richard,     Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  6, 1783. 
:  Bay— 

>lockade  of,  in  spring  of  1777.     Harrison  et  aL  to  Bingham,  Fob.  1,  1777; 
vson  el  aL  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
rtion  on.     Dc& touches  to  Luzerne,  Mar.  19,  1781 ;   Washington  to  Luzerne, 

31,  1781 ;  Lovell  to  Franklin,  Mar.  31,  1781. 

French  consul  at  Bergen,  recognition  of  services  of.     Lovell  to  Franklin, 

11,  1760. 
ly,  Lord,  visits  Franklin.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  Mar.  21,  1782,  under 

of  July  1,1782.) 

is  to.     A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  14,  1770. 

yalty.     Introduction,  §  205. 

stimate  of,  in  1784.     Morris  to  Jefferson,  Feb.  25,  1784. 

s  of.     Introduction,  J  8. 

of  intermediaries  in.     Introduction,  $  197 

in  Morris,  May  30,  1782. 

'orris  to  Clark,  same  date. ) 

neral — 

lical  notice  of,  (see  note  to).     Franklin  to  Dumas,  June  5,  1780. 

l  on  letter  of.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  June  5,  1780;  Adams  to  Dumas,  June 

80. 

d«m*  to  JT.  Zee,  July  20,  1780.) 

veruor.     From  Livingston,  Oct  22,  1781. 

iringston  to  Clinton,  same  date.) 

ed  to  America.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  25,  1771. 

[>s.     (See  Supplies.) 

jm  Franklin,  Mar.  23,  1781. 

ranklin  to  Coffin,  snow  date.) 

forris  to  Congress,  Jan.  lb,  1782, 
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COLDEN— 

From  J.  Lee,  Feb.  13,  1770. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Colden,  same  date,  and  see  Introduction,  $  141.) 
From  J.  £<*,  Feb.  I4f  1776. 

(See  J.  Let  to  Col  den,  same  date.) 
From  JL  £<*,  Apr.  15,  1770. 

(See  .1.  tee  to  Colden,  same  date.) 
Ah  to  correspondence  with,  nee  Introduction,  $  141. 
Commanders  of  vessels.     From  Franklin,  Jnne  22,  1778. 

(.See  Franklin  to  Cr>mmaii<fcr«  o/  re**t7$,  same  date.) 
Commerce,  American — 

Condition  of.     Deane  to  Dumas,  Sept.  11,  1776. 
Free  from  duties  at  Leghorn.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  26,  1776. 
Five  iu  Spaiu,  France,  and  Tuscany.     Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Commerce,  British — 

Restrictions  on.     Laurens  to  Thomson,  Mar.  28,  178-1. 
Commerce,  company  of,  endeavoring  to  bring  about  negotiations  between 

and  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1781. 
Commerce,  French,  papers  as  t<».    Morris  to  Congress,  Apr.,  16.  1784. 
Commercial  agents— 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to,  Feb.  9,  1778. 
Advice  as  to.     Adams  to  Committee,  May  24,  1778. 
Commercial  preferences,  none  to  be  given  superior  to  those  given  t< 
Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  3,  1784  ;   Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Sept.  9, 
Commercial  treaties— 

Instructions  of  Congress  as  to,  May  7,  1784. 

(See  Treaty  of  Commerce.) 
With  European  powers;  miuistars  at  Paris  authorized  to  negotiate. 
Oct.  29,  1783. 
Commercial  treaty  witii  Britain— 

Importance  of.     Adam*  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5.  1783. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Mar.  12,  1783,  and  see  Introduction,  $v\  31, : 
Views  of  Fox  favorable  to.     Lauren*  to  Livingston,  Apr.  5,  10,  1783. 

(See,  however,  Introduction,  vU  31,  32.) 
Project  and  failure  of.     Madison  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  1783;  Madison  to 

Sept.  13,  1783. 
Authority  to  negotiate  given.     Adams,  Frankiin,  and  Jay,  to  Hartley,  Sei 
same  to  Congress,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
Commerce,  treaty  of,  with  France;  adoption  of.     Introduction,  $  45. 
Commissary-General  of  Purchases.    From  Morris,  Oct.  4,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Commissary-General,  same  date.) 
Commissioners  in  Paris— 

Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  relations  of,  Jan.  20,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  15,  : 

22,  June  8,  1779. 
From  Committee,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

(See  Committee  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Dec.  21,  177(5. 

(See  Committee  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
Pledge  of,  as  to  separate  peace,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
From  Committee,  Feb.  2,  1777. 

(See  Committee  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Feb.  17,  1777. 

(See  Committee  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Feb.  19,  1777. 
(See  Committee  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
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SmwissioNKns  ik  Paris— Continued. 
From  A..   JUe,  Feb.  26,  1777. 

(See  A .    Ltt  to  Comiuixtiows,  eamo  date.) 
Prom  ruwrifH  May  2, 1777 

See  Co  mm  it  ta  In  C->ii,mi-.«iniivni,  same  (late.) 
Prom  Conmitltr,  May9,    777 

Seo  Committee  to  f  YmniiiKJiinicNi,  Hftmo  date.) 
From  J.    _t«,  May  87,  1777. 

(See  A  .     I^st  to  ("oJwiinWoHrr*,  same  dato.) 
From  <?,>„,  „(»«,,  May  30,  177? 

(See CoMmif'te  to  *'»mi» (*-'»« cm,  samo  date.) 
From  Co***.m\ttce,  June  8, 1777 

(Sire  Pin  iptflim  |»i  ITlwIiiHiiBirH  same  dato.) 
From  Omm  mUi„t  Juno  (fl,  1777 

(See  f"*»  »„„,([(,.,?  to  (Vi»ntti««ia»rra,  8Bmo  date.) 
From  J.     j^  j1Hle  15,  1777. 

(See  A  _      Xw  to  4  bminumranei-.t,  same  date. ) 
From  O ■»»*(((«,  J„ue  2fi,  1777. 

(See  Commiffee  to  Commifiioneri,  same  dato.) 
From  A.        jm,i  jnne  •«,  1777. 

(See  A  _       i«  to  CiHMmiMiomr*,  same  date.) 
From  C»»»,ffliitor  July  2,  1777 

(See  C*»  mnmitlee  to  Cnmwri •>»»«!«■»,  Bame  date.) 
Frora^.      _i«,.i„lvG.  1777 

(See  M  _      £«  to  (.'win  in  imiiuiirr*,  samo  date.) 
From  Vmmr^Mvm,  j„|v  ifij  1777, 

(See  f^TgeHHe*  to  Commii'inncrs,  ganir  dato.) 
From  (!»-»»,inf««,  Atig.  7  1777 

(See  CV^^dKiijtoe  to  Vomattixitmtm,  samo  date.) 
**roBlt;£»*»»»i««,(two  letters),  Ok.  6,  1777. 

(See C>> nunittef  to  <"r,™miiuioii(r»,  aauie  date.) 
Prom  Ct*-^,,,,,^^  0et.  18,  1777 

{See  nv»mfMJ,ft:c  |„  0««imi-if»].MCr*,  same  date.) 
'"""^-■mwttfaj,  Oct.  3!,  1777 

(See  C^» dmi/fc  to  Cifm  m  it*i •>"«■«,  same  date.) 
From  Ct»  »»mi((f.ei  Nov.  8,  1777 

(See  G%awllta  t„  Com mtmt 0111  'fir,  same  dale.} 
From  Cck^^^j,^  De&  it  |777 

(See  U^^gggm^  t<1  Comiwwmijiici's.sanie  dato.) 
From  ('■K»^3MillMi  jjec  a,  I777 

(Sob  ^^tmtmttkt  to  ComM)ff»in«(T«,  samo  dato  ) 
From  Cn  ■fciHU^Jhtt.ia.CTB. 

(See  •^*Wa«iHiWee  to  Co  in  initio  n  «■»  same  date.) 
From  ''«»*>mj,te(  jan.  21,1778. 

(See  r_  -.^3)H,Mj(j,.r  |0  1  'om hi i ««iu  11  tr«  1  same  dato.) 
From  'Z^s^arJFeb.  2,1778. 

*.S*° ^&mn*r& to  Comi«i>«io"'is.aame  date.) 
Prom  O  ^^j^  Mar.  17  1778, 

(See  w  ward  to  i"»Tiiiiii.<irioii«-s,  same  date.) 
Tram  £-«»-»,U|  Mar.  24,  1759, 

(See  *^,rrfi  ta  Contmwsianfrf,  samo  date.) 
'   "»wH,Apr.l6,  177S. 

tfell  to('«Mi»HaWi,MiiM  date.) 


From  I-w. 


From  Lt> 
(8ee 
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IX  PAKS— CoMEBSed. 

May  14,  1T>. 

<B*» *. H   t-  ■■"!  £-***-'  «»  'MauiMun,  same  dale) 
Ma?  1*  1"'- 

InfaMiaM."   aue  dale.) 
May  IS,  ITTc. 

(Sw  A*,  fl.  Xcaaad  L»rWf  to  > '-»aiH*i*««ra.  saute  date.) 
Plan  of  iwlacin;  expenses  of.     J.  Adam,  to  .»".  Jiiuj,  May  41,  177£. 
From  Sartimt,  JuneV..  DM 

iSrr  Sarti-c  to  AmJutmr).  tame  illle.  i 
From  June*.  Jane  It"..  177-. 

(Sec  A— »  to  rwiiiimn,  *anf  >tat->. ' 
From  Cwamfbr-June  31.  ITT?. 

(Seo  R.ll.Lr*tt  ml.  to  Com*i,*,**tr>.  iUK  date.) 
From  &rtuw,  July  14.  ITT-  ■ 

<8e*  S*rti*t  t»  OaaMmn.  Mine  date.) 
From  Sartiw,  Jwly  39,  ITT". 

<$es  Sartutt  to  (MMtinrwi,  same  dale.) 
From  /hm,  Aug  13.  M 

(See  Jo*m  (o  QtaMmaV   -   same  date.) 
From  Janet,  Auj;.  15,  i77S. 

|$mAm  to  0myaHMM|  same  date.) 
From  jdrtiac,  Aug.  lfi,  tTW. 

(Sm£«-Nm  to  C*auau»wam,  same  date.) 
From  /zarat,  An;.  35.  ITTtf. 

(See  /rord  to  Cammimram,  same  date.  > 
Dissension*  between.    (See  Iatroduettu;i.  j>  UHi.  13K,  149;  aud  see  Co 

date  of  Sept.  Si.  177* 
From  Airtiar  Sept.  16.  ITT* 

(Sue  Sanint  to  Commutiontrt,  same  date. ) 
Fntm  A>ri.'«.  Sept,  21,  ITTC. 

(See  Sattimeto  Comniuiowtri,  same  date.) 
From  reryt»ei,  Sept   &l,   77$. 

(bee  P  Vym  *m  to  (V«ui;Mu»rr>,  same  date.) 
."rum  Fwj/rmten,  Sept.  27    1T7-. 

(See  J'erjC'naei  to  CtiiwMiwioiirr",  sauii'  dale.) 
Froni£arltNe,  Out.  7  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  (.iimniiifioMn.saiiie  date.' 
From  Jmhaxtador  of  Sapla,  Oet.  tf,  177?. 

Xv.'Jmt'ii-w.i.-rof  Xaples  to  Cto«MntMtnm->, same  date.) 
From  tettn)  Oct.  19,  177A 

■  tu  Commiunoneri.  Mine  date.) 

roiu  &jr/i«,  Oct   2(5, 17)r?. 

(8oq  AvMm  to  OMii"««»(»»rr»,  same  date.) 
hom  bumat,  Out.  S7,  177S. 

(See-  Dumas  to  Com  i*  ma  10*  ire .  same  datt'.l 

roiu  VtrgtHKt;  Oct.  30,  177P. 

(See  Vtrgenttit  to  Coi»»<i*ii»««-i-<i,  mime  date.) 

(See  Frrni-irwM  t..  Cu,»jni™iu»-r«.  name  .late.) 
torn  D»ma«,  Nov.  4,  ITTtf. 

(Sec  Dumas  to  t'ommi«*iunrr», game  date.) 
rom  Dunuui,  Nov.  10,  177*. 

(See  Dumas  to  Com miuion era,  oame  date.) 
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'0MMIS8IOMER8  in  Paris— Continued. 
From  Sartine,  Nov.  12,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  D**rna8,  Nov.  13, 1778. 

(See  r^M*mas  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  StMT-tine,  Nov.  14,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  D**nuu,  Nov.  20,  1778. 

(See  L>s€.mas  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Z>#*  ^^  Dec.  18, 1778. 

(See  /> fcmot  to  Commissioners, same  date.) 
From  IW  mas,  Jan.  12, 1779. 

(See  />  **mas  to  Commissioner*,  same  date. ) 
From  &r  #-  3iinef  jan.  13, 1779. 

(See  SV^-yftne  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Co  „  ^^  Aug.  14>  1779. 

(See  r+9  struct  ions  of  Congress  for  making  peace  with  Great  Britain,  same  date., 
From  0»  **?ald,  Nov.  4, 1782. 

(See  O&ncald  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  &a~«jftey,  Nov.  5, 1782. 

(See  &£*-achey  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Dc*  ^,a>  JaiK  i4y  1733. 

(See  L>*^na  ^0  Comm»«t<mer«,  same  date.) 
From  K  *«  Herbert,  Feb.  18, 1783. 

(See  F*»^r  Herbert  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  It^i^to,,,  Mar.  25, 1783. 

(See  ^^wingston  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Li  **-ingston,  April  21,  1783. 

(See  E^£ Kingston  to  Commissioners,  same  date. ) 
From  G*-**ndi  May  10,  1783. 

(See  (^-*~and  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Ic*    jtyelta,  May  12,  1783. 

(See  T^*&.  Fayette  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  U*yingBtonj  May  gg,  17a3. 

(See  Er-f  Kingston  to  Commissioners,  same  date. ) 
FromL£»in^/oifj  May  31>  17H3< 

(fcee  £,£  *?tH<7sfo»  to  Ccmimt*»ionfr«,  same  date. ) 
From  H***.fje!fj  junc  1,  1783. 

(See  QletrtJey  to  CommtMioner*,  same  date. ) 
From  JTc*,.|/ejf  jan0  14,  n«3. 

(See  Fif^rtley  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
[       Frora  Cv>  **^reas,  Jnne  16,  1783. 

(bee  CT<^^r€88  (or  Boudinot)  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Lee  «€rfn8|  jnno  17,  1783. 

(See  CcfcKreiw  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  £c**«rCTW|  Jnn0  20>  1733. 

(See  *--*€*  nreJW  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  JT«*^k^  Ang  29^  1783 

(fr^ee  £<Y»rfky  to  Commissioners,  same  date. ) 
Commission  ^.RH  OF  accounts.    From  Mo)ris,  Sept.  4,  1783. 

Voee  i*^orr|^  f0  Cof»mi««t<mer«,  same  date.) 
^m^^^rsinParis- 

From  H^w/<5y>  ggp^  4>  1783# 
Vo?e  hartley  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
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Commissioners  in  Paris— Continued. 
From  Congress,  Oct.  *2[),  17rS*. 

(Srto  Congress  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
From  Mifflin,  Jan.  14,  17*4. 

(See  Mifflin  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
Commissioners  to  Negotiate  Peace.    (See  Pence  Co/io/itMioRire.) 
Commissions— 

For  war  vessels  requested.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  0,  1770. 
Blank,  to  cruise  against  English  ships  should  he  sent.     Deane  to 
177G. 
Committer— (Under  this  head  is  included  all  Congressional  Committees 
iug  on  foreign  affairs) — 
Front  Dumas,  May  14,  177t5. 

(See  Unman  to  Commit  fee,  same  date.) 
From  J.  £«■,  .June  3,  1770. 

(See  A.  Lee  lo  Committer,  June  3,  177(5.) 
To  Deane.    Military  operations  and  state  of  the  country,  Aug.  7,  1770. 
From  Dumas,  Aug.  10,  1770. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Aug.  18,  1770. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  lieanmarehais,  Aug.  H,  1770. 

(Seo  Beaumarchai*  to  Committer,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Sept.  1, 1770. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dcwwe.  Sept.  11,  1770. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  1.  1770. 
(See  /)raw<*  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

To  Df<ine.     Current  polities :  causes  of  defeat  at  Long  Island  ;  state  of 

need  of  supplies:  need  of  French  aid  :  Oct.  1,  1770. 
To  Ikane.     Structure  of  commission  :  William  Hodge  is  hearer,  and  isc< 

Oct.  a,  i"<*>- 

from  Dtane,  Oct.  *.  1770. 

(See  /)«iHt'  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Prtit.-,  Oct.  17,  1770. 

_JV-  Two  resolves  of  Congress  inclosed,  appointing  A.  Lee  in 


-  Two  resolves  ui  v/i'ii^n-v   meiuM-ii.  appointing  ,\.  Leo  in 

lace!  and  ordering  eight  liue-of-battle  ships  to  he  hought,  Oct.  2 
j!  m«itiu<r  that  committee  is  lveouMituted  as  composing 

'.  V,-     |j   |L  Lee,  Hooper,  ami  Witlnrspoon,  Oct.  *J4,  1770. 


ston,  Morris 

Vmm  I)M«.  Oft.  <i5'  I"°" 

"£^^*<!r;';<:- s:u ,Bt-: 

v^m  iiMir  Nov.  G.  l««&  ,  4    v 

Fw»  IW  »    fMlWIw,  same  date.) 

VtuHi  Item .  Nov.  0.  l"fi«  .   .     . 


••"■■*"■ fcie.) 
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Jomm  ittie- Continued. 

Froui  Deane,  Nov.  28,  1776. 

(See  Dtane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  20,  1770. 

(Se?e  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

Dfaiitf,  Nov.  20,  177C. 
(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

in  Deane,  Dec.  1,  177(5. 
(  See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

m  Deane,  Dec.  3,  1770. 
CSee  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

Deane,  Dec.  6,  177G. 
(Sec  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

i  Franklin,  Dec.  8,  177G. 
(See  Franklin  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
from  Deawe,  Dec.  12,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To    OVmmt«ffioNfr#  t«  Paris.    Condition  of  country;  plan  of  future  operations; 
BDovements  of  General  Howe  ;  importance  of  favorable  French  action  ;  plan 
of  loan,  Dec.  21,  1776. 
T"°  <9««me.      Importance  of  French  assistance ;  proposed  embassies  to  European 

ciourts;  want  of  ships,  Dec.  30,  1776. 
Frotn  A.  Ue,  Dec.  31,  1776. 

(5^^*e  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
*•  °   <^?4iptain  Hammond.    Directions  for  his  voyage,  Jan.  2,  1777. 
Fl"«»*.*i  A.  Lee,  Jan.  3,  1777. 

(  5*5.^3  4   i^  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
rc***i  Franklin,  Jan.  4,  1777. 
(  ^i^^ti  Franklin  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
'"^^w^i  Commissioners,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

(^^«e  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
*"*^" —  Deane,  Jan.  31,  1777. 


(  ^^e  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date. ) 
°     -Bingham.     Conduct  of  Captain  Patterson  ;  want  of  ships  of  the  line ;  British 
losses  in  the  Jerseys,  Feb.  1,  1777. 

Commissioners.     Danger  of  British  naval  supremacy;  necessity  of  military 
supplies ;  enemy's  difficulties  in  Jersey,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
*n  Deane,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
C  5^e«  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

*n  Commissioners,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
C^5ee  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
r^mi.  Lee,  Feb.  11,  1777. 
C  S^ee  A,  Lte  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
^^^tn  A.  Lee,  Feb.  14.  1777. 
C  S^ee  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
^^m  J.Z*e,  Feb.  18,  1777. 
C  f$ee  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

Commissioners.     Progress  of  campaign  ;  importance  of  French  aid  ;  question 
of  sending  frigates  as  convoys ;  stoppage  of  letters  ;  supposed  friendliness  of 
Spain,  Feb.  10,  1777. 
ra  Deane,  Feb.  27,  1777. 
p       (  See  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
*°***  Franklin  and  Deane,  Mar.  4,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
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From  .1.  Lee.  Mar.  h,  1777. 

(See  .(.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Dwne,  Mar.  1*2,  1777. 

(S-.'e  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J.  /-"•,  Mar.  1H,  1777. 

(See  .-J.  />e  to  Committer,  same  date.) 
Fnim  -i.  /-«',  Apr.  2,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  name  date.) 
From  Duma*,  Apr.  1'2,  1777. 

(See  Duma*  to  Committee,  Maine  date.) 
To  Commi*8ion(r*.    Statement  of  condition  of  campaign  ;  approval  of  di 
envoys  among  courts:  improved  state  of  the  army's  future  prospect*, 
1777. 
To  same.    Introducing  Paul  Jones  and  commending  his  services  ;  authoriz 
purchase  of  a  frigate  which  Jones  is  to  command  ?  he  is  to  be  under 
tion  of  Commissioners,  May  9,  1777. 
From  A.  Ln,  May  13,  1777. 

(See  A.  Iaw  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioner*.    Arrival  of  AmphHritr,  hut  her  capture  on  her  return  tri 
portance  of  loan  from  Franco;  advantages  to  France  and  Spain  from 
at  this  time  with  Britain,  May  30,  1777. 
From  Dm*a$,  May  1<>,  1777. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Deanr,  May  25,  1777. 

(*ee  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J'r<i»*K»  and  Deane.  May  2<»,  1777. 
/See  Franklin  and  iteaw*  to  Committer,  same  date.) 

(See  4.  JX t0  Committee,  same  date.) 

lc " jpjojitr*.    Progress  of  campaign  and  itshopefnlness;  barbarity  of  <? 

°  Jane  13, 1777- 

From  !>•■•«•' Jnne14'  i  *    x 

^I).«»toromMi»«',^medate.) 

^      .    .    ^     Predatorv  excursions  of  enemy;    his  movements  in  J 
To  C*»*»n0Hen' 

JanelC.         •        eneiny  to  Amhoy;  importance  of  friendship  with  1 
To  MP*-    KetreW 

Jane*26,  U  '•  atjon  0f  New  Jersey  :  commissions  sent  to  Izard  an. 

1,0,  w*  

July  %  ffil' 

from  J.  ^' J*  *2i  same  date). 

l8«  J.  I*  to  ^*  #  Ticonderoga  :  lirit ish  naval  movements  ou  Del: 

ToO>■■i»"w^,•   LM801 
aug-"i  l^-        17— 


Vf*  •^-^^^'^^••■■iW^  Maine  date.) 
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Committer— Continued. 
From  A.  I*e,  Oct.  6, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners,     Progress  of  campaign  of  Gates  and  Bnrgoyne ;  favorable  au- 
spices; battle  of  Brandy  wine  and  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia;  impor- 
tance of  Prussian  alliance ;  weakness  of  American  naval  forces ;  need  of  for- 
eign maritime  aid,  Oct.  6,  1777. 
To  same.    Difficulty  in  pledging  land  as  security  for  foreign  loans;  promised  re- 
ception of  "  Irish  noblemen"  to  equal  rank  ;  interest  ou  loans  will  be  faith- 
fully paid,  Oct.  6,  1777. 
From  Dumas,  Oct.  11, 1777. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Victory  of  Gates  over  Burgoyuo  Oct.  7 ;  objection  to  British 
goods  being  protected  by  French  bottoms ;   regrets  at  not  being  able  to  find 
employment  for  certain  French  officers,  Oct.  18,  1777. 
To  tame.    Burgoyne*s  surrender;  repulse  of  British  at  Red  Bank  ;  importance  of 

acknowledgment  of  American  independence  in  Europe,  Oct.  31,  1777. 
To  same.    Announcing  bills  on  them  drawn  by  Henry  Laurens,  President  of  Con- 
gress, Nov.  8,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Nov.  27, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Nov.  30,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Deane  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  same.    Difficulty  in  arranging  for  foreign  officers,  and  particularly  for  Con- 
dray  ;  his  dissatisfaction ;   return  to  France  of  officers  who  were  not  contented 
with  their  position  ;  Congress  has  done  for  them  all  in  its  power,  Dec.  1, 1777. 
To  same.    Progress  of  campaign;  battle  of  Germantown  ;  Washington's  army  at 
Valley  Forge;  efforts  made  to  raise  money;  necessity  of  foreign  loan;  diffi- 
culty in  forwarding  American  produce;  hopes  of  aid  from  Prussia;  advan- 
tages of  intercepting  British  Chinese  fleet,  aud  of  cruising  on  African  coast ; 
approves  plan  for  building  frigate  and  purchasing  cannon,  Dec.  2,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee  (two  letters),  Dec.  8,  1777. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Dec.  16,  1777. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Itard,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  Izard  to  Tltomson,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  24,  1777. 

(See  Adams  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  5, 1778. 

(See  A.  Jjee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  15,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.     Disappointment  at  loss  of  dispatches  sent  by  Captain  Folger; 

inquiring  into  Folger's  character,  Jan.  1(>,  1778. 
To  *<tme.    Bnrgoyne's  army  at  Boston ;  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  Jan.  21,  1778. 
Fj-oiii  A.  Tse,  Feb.  10,  1778. 

C^'e©  A.  Jjee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
Fro^i  A.  Iax,  Feb.  15,  1778. 
*  ^**«3  A  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
Fro^i   Commissioners,  Feb.  16,  1778. 

_.,  *  *^«*«d  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
*?^2*  *   *ame,  Feb.  28,  1778. 

vfYanklin,  Dmne,  and  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
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From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  28,  1778. 

(See  A.  Le%  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Apr.  5,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.1 
From  A.Lee,  Apr.  8,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  14,  1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Apr.  14,  1778. 

(See  .4.  Z,ee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  ^i.  Z,e<J,  Apr.  26, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Bingham.    Foundering  of  Reprisal  aud  Captain  Wickes  and  ofloss  of 
ton ;  correspondence  apt  to  bo  intercepted  and  corrupted,  Mar.  2,  IT 
To  Commissioners.    Monetary  difficulties  in  the  States;  loss  of  dispatch 

24, 1778. 
To  Bingham.    As  to  accounts  and  position  of  campaign,  Apr.  10,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.    Stating  Bingham's  authority  to  draw  bills  on  Comrai 

Apr.  16,  1778. 
To  Bingham.     British  parliamentary  action;  issue  by  enemy  of  a  forgi 

ment  purporting  to  come  from  Washington,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  9,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Anxiety  as  to  information  from  Paris,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
To  Dumas.    As  to  relations  with  Holland,  May  14,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.     Improved  condition  of  affairs;  activity  of  British  em 
repulse  of  British  compromise ;  high  approval  of  treaties  with  Franc 
missioners  authorized  to  give  up  the  11th  and  12th  articles ;  regret 
conduct  of  officers  of  American  vessels,  May  14,  1778. 
To  same.    Difficulty  in  exporting  tobacco;  reasous  for  dropping  11th  s 
articles;  condition  of  campaign ;  as  to  accounts  of  Beaumarchais, 
1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  20, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.  ) 
From  A.  Lee,  May  23,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  24,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Committee.). 
From  A  Lee,  June  1,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Juno  lJ,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  June  15,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.     British  evacuation  of  Philadelphia;  inquiries  as  to 

mission,  June  21,  1778. 
To  Bingham.    As  to  military  movements,  Sept.  18,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  July  1,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  28,  177s. 

(Sec  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  28,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J.  Lee,  July  29,  1778. 
(See  J.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
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From  Ctnamutioxm,  July  29. 1778. 

(See  FTUHlilin  el  at.  to  Committer,  name  date.) 
from  A.  Lee,  Aug.  7,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Committee,  name  date.) 
FromJ.  in-,  Aug.  Til  177c. 

(See  J.  £«i«  Cmiiaiiftcc  same  date.) 
I^-roiu  .J.  /,«,  A>]g.  31     778. 

See  .-(.  £•■  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
Ttihii  .1.  Im.  Sept.  9, 1771?. 

(See  .1.  Lw  in  f  fa whi 1 1 h-e, same  date.) 
IrVom  If.  £w,  Sept.  12,   77H, 

(See  W.  Lee  to  Conurii  '<-<,  same  date.) 
from  J.  Xf«,  Sept.  30, 1IW. 

(See  A   Let  tu  Committee,  same  date.) 
1  rom  Bamae,  Dec.  25,1778. 

See  Xluma»  to  fliMiHHj same  date.) 
X-rom  BwHh,  Jau.  IB,  1779. 

(See  Franklinto  Committee,  same  date.) 
Troro  J.  Lm,  Jan.  15, 1779. 

(Seo  A.  Lee  (o  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  ftard,  Jan.  38,1779. 

(See  I:ard  to  Cwiniirtff,  same  date.) 
From   fiTim,  Feb.  13,  1779. 

(See  .itfam,  to  fWmirf.e.  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Fel.  26, 1779. 

(See  J.  /-m  to  Pgwwfttn,  imiio  date. ) 
From  H'.  £«*,  Feb.  96,  1779. 

(Seo  JF.  /,«  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dunnw,  Mar   1,    779. 

See  /funis*  to  Committee, aiuue  date.) 
From  I:md,  Mar.  4, 1779. 

(See  /;anl  to  f  Wnlltee,  Mme  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  7   1779. 

(See  J.  Lee  t«  ''""'Win, Banjo  date.) 
From  IF.  /-m,  Mar.  S3, 1779. 

(Seo  W.  /.«to  Committee,  same  date. 
From  ^.  Zee,  Apr.  fi,  177!). 

(See  A,  Lee  lo  (kmrnitUt,  aaron  date.) 
From  J    /,«,  Apr.  22,   779. 

(See  J.  Im  to£cH,M(*lfr,samodato.) 
I-'roni  A.  Lee,  Apr  yi>,    779. 

(See  A.  Ue  to  Committee, same  date.) 
l-^rom  Jfiimas  Apr  29,    779. 

{Sec  Human  to  Committee,  name  date.) 
'*rVmi  ff ■■«<.  Ifij  5,1779. 

(See  Duma-  to  Committer,  same  date.) 
*"rom  J.  /.«,  May  21, 1779. 

(Seo  A.  Ue  to  Committee, same  date.) 
>"rom  f'mn(fi«   May  211, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Committer, name  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Aug.  £t,  1779. 

See  CicranHo  Committee  of  Coagrees,  same  date.) 
From  J.  /,,!(■,  All),'.  34,  1779. 

(See  J.  Lee  to  Committee,  saiuo  date. ) 
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Com  m  ittks— Con  t  i  n  ncd , 

From  A.  Im,  Sept.  19,  1779. 

Sei?  A   Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

From  Hum™.  Sept.  20,  1779. 

(See  Umi  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

Prom  Jr.  Lee,  Sept.  28, 1779. 

(Seo   W,    Let  to  Committee,  Ban 

le  date.) 

From  Jmrf,  Sept.  29,  1779. 

(See  Tinrrf  in  Committer .  MM 

date.) 

From  J.  £**,  Oct   13,  1779. 

(Son  .4.  £ee  tu  Committee,  Ham 

odato.) 

From  J   Lee,  Oct,  Si,  1779. 

(See  -4.  tee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

From  J    £ee,  Nov  (1,  1779. 

(Seo  J.  Li<  in  Cuniinitter,  sara* 

i  date.) 

From  J   I«,  Nov.  30,   779. 

(See  J   tee  to  Committee,  Mime  date.) 

From  J  Xw,  Dee.  tf,  1779. 

(Sec  ^f   Lee  lo  Ciihi  milter,  same  date.) 

Frnm  j&aaMti  Dec.  9,  1779. 

Bee  Human  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

Frum  /Imiha*,  Dec.  10,  1779. 

{See  IJinii-.-    to  Committee,  earn 

e  date.) 

From  Pwwrat,  Dee.  11     7T9. 

(See  DhMOI    0  Committee,  Bam 

e  date.) 

From  .4   Lee,  Den.  So,  1779. 

(Hen  A    l.e--  lo  Vnminilto,  sam 

odato.) 

From  l**wu»,  Dec.30, 1779. 

(S>c  Dumas  to  /\»»  »■  lifer,  8fim- 

i.Ute.) 

From  .-J.  7,ee,Jnii.l9,17Su. 

(See  .4  ire  to  Coimni  flee,  same 

date.) 

From  JY.  Lojuvhi*,  J,iu  24, 1780. 

(Smi  //,  Lauren*  to  Committee, 

name  date.) 

From  /?  Lrturen.*,Fob.l4  1780. 

See  II.  Lauren   to  CoBiraiVlri', 

same  date.) 

From  ff.  Laurens,  Felt.  24. 1780, 

(See  //.  Lnumi«  In  '  '•iiiiii>iltee.\ 

iamodnte.) 

From  />ni»(ii,Mnr  15,1780. 

See  IhitiM*  to  Owim  t'fe,Rnm< 

3  date. ) 

From  Jny,  May  27    780. 

(See  Jfij  in  *"',ffl,iFi'/«.Bamo  dale.) 

From  fnrmieiiae!  May  28, 1780. 

(See  Curmirhttel  to  Comiui/fee, 

same  date.) 

From  OaVMUbHl  July  17, 1780. 

(Sec  Carmichael  lo  Committee, 

lime  dale.) 

From  Ciirm  ieJwif.  Aug.  *},  1789. 

See  CiiniiteAarl  to  CnrMmil'w, 

same  date.) 

FromOirmicWf  Sept  9,  780. 

S>->'  < 'o mi ie hoe   to  Committee, 

same  date.) 

From  JKjbwngdSept  14    780 

(See  ff.  ZMIWM  to  f'emiNil/ee, 

same  date.) 

From  Curmiehart,  Sept.  33,  1780. 

(See  Carmiehoel  to  Committee. i 

viino  date. ) 

From  tWnnW.nrf.  Oct.  lr>,   7^. 

/See  Curmie-hacl  to  Comaif  flee,  i 

Mine  date. ) 
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From  Carmichael,  Nov.  28,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  samo  date.) 
From  Jay,  Nov.  30,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Committee,  sanio  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Dec.  ID,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  sauio  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Jan.  7,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Jan.  29,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dona,  Feb.  16,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Feb.  22,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Mar.  4,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Mar.  11,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Jforr**,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Burke  et  al.,  samo  date.) 
From  JF.  Zee,  Apr.  12,  1781. 

(See  IF.  Zee  to  Committee,  same  date.), 
From  Carmichael,  May  25,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carwic&aW,  May  26,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  June  2,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Sept.  28,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Oct.  6,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Nov.  17,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  from  Livingston,  same  date.) 
Committee  as  to  Rhode  Island,  Doc.  20,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Committee,  samo  date.) 

[For  other  letters  to  committees,  see  Congress. ] 
Committees  of  Congress,  government  of  foreigu  affairs  by.   See  introduction,  $$  15f 
103,  104,  180,  209.     See  also  Congress. 
(For  letters  by  committees,  see  also  names  of  chairmen  of  such  committees.) 
"C^ipromisers." — Persons  appearing  as  such  during  the  war.     Introduction,  $  197. 
Conciliation  bill,  rejection  of,  by  House  of  Commons.    Hartley  to  Franklin,  July 

17,  1880. 
Conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  in  1778.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb. 

28,  1778. 
Confederation  frigate,  fitting  out  at  Martinique.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Mar.  8, 
1780. 
(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  Jan.  26,  1780.) 
Conference.    Lord  Howe  regrets  Franklin  will  not  meet  him  for  iu formal.    Lord 
Hotce  to  Franklin,  Aug.  16,  1776. 
Committee  appointed  for,  with  Lord  Howe.     Franklin  to  Lord  Howe,  Sept.  8, 1776. 
Between  Lord  Howe  and  American  Commissioners,  details  of,  Sept.  11,  1776. 
Account  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  21,  1776. 
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Committer— Continued. 

From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 

(See  A.  Le+to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Apr.  5,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.1 
From  A.  Lee,  Apr.  8,  1778. 

(Sec  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  14,  1778. 

(See  Dumas  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J.  I*e,  Apr.  14,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J..  Lee,  Apr.  26,  1778. 

(See  J.  Xce  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Bingham.    Foundering  of  Reprisal  aud  Captain  Wickes  and  of  loss  of  h» 
ton ;  correspondence  apt  to  bo  intercepted  and  corrupted,  Mar.  2,  1778- 
To  Commissioners.    Monetary  difficulties  in  the  States;  loss  of  dispatches. 

24, 1778. 
To  Bingham.    As  to  accounts  and  position  of  campaign,  Apr.  1G,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.    Stating  Bingham's  authority  to  draw  bills  on  Commissi 

Apr.  16,  1778. 
To  Bingham.     British  parliamentary  action;  issue  by  enemy  of  a  forged 

ment  purporting  to  come  from  Washington,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  9,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Anxiety  as  to  information  from  Paris,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
To  Dumas.     As  to  relations  with  Holland,  May  14,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.     Improved  condition  of  affairs;  activity  of  British  emiss 
repulse  of  British  compromise ;  high  approval  of  treaties  with  France ; 
mission ers  authorized  to  give  up  the  11th  and  12th  articles;  regret  a 
conduct  of  officers  of  American  vessuls,  May  14,  1778. 
To  same.    Difficulty  in  exporting  tobacco;  reasous  for  dropping  11th  anc 
articles ;  condition  of  campaign  ;  as  to  accounts  of  Beaumarchais,  M 
1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  20,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Com  mil  tee,  samo  date.  ) 
From  A.  Lee,  May  23,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  24,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Committee.) 
From  A  Lee,  June  1,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committer,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  June  9,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lev  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  June  lf>,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  CommiMHioners.     British  evacuation  of  Philadelphia;  inquiries  as  to  H< 

mission,  .June  21,  1778. 
To  Bingham.     As  to  military  movements,  Sept.  18,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  July  1,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  2H,  177^. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  samo  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  28,  1778. 

(See  A.  I^ee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  29,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
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From  n\  Lee,  Mar.  23,  1778. 

(See  W.  Lee  to  Conines,  same  dak*.) 
From  Yergennes,  Mar.  25,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  the  King  of  France  (two  letters),  Mar.  28,  1778. 

(See  King  of  France  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  31,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  information.     Lorell  to  Commissioners,  Apr,  30,  1778. 

Instruction*  of,  to  Commissioners,  May  1,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  May  19,  1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  June  17,  1778. 

(See  Carmicfiael  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  June  2^,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Congre**,  game  date.) 
From  D'Estuing,  July  8,  1778. 

(See  D*Estaing  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  July  18,  177H. 

(See  Dcane  to  Congress,  name  date.) 
From  Gerard  (two  letters),  July  14,  1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congrats,  name  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  July  20,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  July  23,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  Adams  to  Congress,  game  date.) 
From  Izard,  July  25,  1778. 

(See  Tzard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  27,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  July  28,  1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  July  29,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  27,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  7, 1778. 

(See  A  dam  8  to  Cow^m*,  same  date.) 
From  Zteane',  Sept.  8, 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Sept.  11. 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  .Irffif/is,  Sept.  11, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Sept.  12,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  the  Commissioners,  Sept.  17, 1778. 

(Sea  Franklin  etal.  to  Congress, same  date.) 
Proceedings  of,  in  Deane's  case,  Sept.  1<5, 18, 22,  Oct .  14,  Doc.  7, 22, 31, 1778;  June  10, 

Aug.  16, 1779. 
From  ^cfoms,  Sept.  20, 1778. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioner*.  Sept.  22, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  19,  17711. 

(See  A.  En  to  Committee,  same  date.) 


,.  (See  FT.   ..■  same  date. ) 

'!  From  fnml,  Sept.  IS,  1779. 

j  (See  fewl  to  Owmmtfak.  Bam.-  date.) 

From  A.  Let,  Oot.  13,  1779. 
J  (See  .4.  t«e  In  Committee,  Haine  date.) 

From  .1.  £m,  Oat,  21,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  tame  date.) 
From  J  /,«,  Nov  8,  1779. 
(See  A   Las  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
i  From  A  X»,  Nov.  30,  779. 

(See  A   Lee.  to  CotmiiUtrt,  mime  date.) 
From  .1   Lee,  Dec.  fl.  1779. 

(See  A    Let  to  <-VniMiifl<r,  name  date.) 
From  Duma*,  Dec.  9,  1779. 

0M  JJnnta*  to  I  'ommiltee,  same  date.) 
Fran   nnnii,  Dec.  10, 1779. 

(8m  ^'imcis  to  Committer,  same  date.) 
From  ZtHMIi  Dec.  11,  1779. 

(BM  Hiimat  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  J   £™.  Dee.  25,  1779. 

(See  /(   Zee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  0MM,  Dec.  30, 1179. 

(See  Pinna*  to  f'fjH.iHir/irpBame  date.) 
From  .J.  Lee,  Jan.  19  17^0. 

{See  .4.  £«  to  (,'i»uiHitfcr,Hame  date.) 
From  //.  Laurent,  J  an  54,1780. 

Scu  i/.  tiUUWH  to  C'mnmi'tfi  .name  date.) 
From  //  Imh  Feb.  14  1780. 

(See  B^£aHrtntlo  Committee. same  date.) 
From  //.  Ettrm*,  PA,  91,1780, 

(Sou  ft.  fjiurriw  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  /iHinns,  M:ir  15,1790. 

(See  0MMM  to  {Vjwwitttr.S.'imc  date. ) 
From  Jan,  May  -27    790. 

(S™  ./«$  to  ''nrniiii/ifc, same  date.) 
From  CamMtdtl  May  88,1780, 

(flee  Caritkhart  to  f'uniini<lre,  name  date.) 
From  GadNteWI  July  17, 1780. 

(Hie  Cormi-ViHrY   o  t'ommtfler,  same  date.) 
From  Gtmlota    Ang.iM,l<80. 

Sim;  Ourm(p/wr(  t>   ('ohiimi/W,  wimo  date.) 
From  ftirmklwrf  Sept  9,17-0. 

See  t'armi^hael  to  Amiiiiittecsame  date.) 
From  //.  Ann  win,  Sep      4, I7M 

BM  17.  IstuTtti*  to  CotnmHUe,  same  date.) 
Fran  Carmie.lmrl  Sept.  2Ti    780. 

See  <'ii  michne I  to  Comwiiiet .Rome  date.) 
From  Varmichatl,  Get.  IS,   780. 
(See  Carmietael  to  Committee,  same  ditto.) 
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From  Carmichael,  Nov.  28,  1780. 

C  §eo  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
IT  rem  Jay,  Nov.  30,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
Firoui  CarroitfcaeJ,  Dec.  19,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Jan.  7,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Jan.  29,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  Dawa,  Feb.  16,  1781. 

(See  D«wa  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From   Carmicfaief,  Feb.  22,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date. ) 
i^in    Carmic/iooJ,  Mar.  4,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date. ) 
From     Carmichael,  Mar.  11,  1781. 

(Se<3  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
*ronrx    Jforrt*,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

(»S*3^5  Morris  to  Burke  et  al.,  same  date.) 
From-*     ff.  Xee,  Apr.  12,  1781. 

(S^a^a  jp#  jr^j  to  Committee,  same  date.> 
From:*      Carroicftool,  May  25,  1781. 

(S«io  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
Froix^     Carmwftael,  May  26,  1781. 
(S^»^3  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 


Froi*^     CarmicAaeJ,  June  2,  1781. 
(8«a^  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
ro^*     CarmioAoef,  Sept.  28,  1781. 
.,  ^^^^^3  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

*0r**    CarroicAaef,  Oct.  6,  1781. 
p  ^^*^^^  Carmichael  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

^°'*^    CarwicAaeJ,  Nov.  17,  1781. 
^,  v  "^^^  ^  Carmichael  to  Committee,  from  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
*^?  **Jittee  as  to  Rhode  Island,  Doc.  20,  1782. 
^^^  Livingston  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
>M\ir-'?r  -JPor  other  letters  to  committees,  see  Congress.'] 

^"•^^jes  of  Congress,  government  of  foreign  affairs  by.  See  introduction,  $$  15f 
Y^-^A  104,  180,  209.     See  also  Congress. 
,     _^       ^^r  letters  by  committees,  see  also  names  of  chairmen  of  such  com  in  it  tecs.) 

^^^miseks." — Persons  appearing  as  such  daring  the  war.    Introduction,  $  197. 
-^  Tiox  bill,  rejection  of,  by  House  of  Commons.    Hartley  to  Franklin,  July 


,C»      ^-^^tory  MEASURES  of  Lord  Noktii  in  1778.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb. 

^        ^8,  1778. 
QO>      **  fe£  ration  frigate,  fitting  out  at  Martinique.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Mar.  8, 

VC!^^e  Jay  to  Franklin,  Jan.  26,  1780.) 
q0S^e^^nce#    Lord  Howe  regrets  Franklin  will  not  meet  him  for  informal.    Lord 
k  -£fowe  to  Franklin,  Aug.  16,  1776. 

k  £or**unttee  appointed  for,  with  Lord  Howe.     Franklin  to  Lord  Howe,  Sept.  8, 1776. 

^  Tfefc\veen  Lord  Howe  and  American  Commissioners,  details  of,  Sept.  11,  1776. 

^  K0^«unt  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  21,  1776. 
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Congress  (prior  to  Aug.  1781)  took  entire  control  of  foreign  affaire  by  resolo 
through  committees.     Introduction,  vS  103. 
Inefficiency  of  management  of  foreign  affairs.     Ibid.,  $$  104  jf. 
Cabals  in.     Ibid.,  $$  11,209. 
Parties  in.     Ibid.,  $$2ff. 

Opposition  in,  to  executive  government.     Ibid.f  $  209. 
Eucroachmeuts  of.    Ibid.,  $  4. 

Last  petition  of,  to  the  British  King.     Franklin  to  Priestley,  July  7,  1775. 
Directs  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  engage  engineers  in  the  ser 

the  Colonies.     Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Dec.  2,  177.r>. 
Authorizes  application  for  supplies  to  French  West  India  Islands,  May  It1, 
Prepares  form  of  treaties,  July  20,  1776. 
From  Beaumarchais,  Sept.  15. 177G. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Instructions  to  Commissioners  in  Paris,  Oct.  16,  1776. 
From  Deane,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
General  instructions  to  Commissioners  to  purchase  ships,  Oct.  22,  1776. 
From  Deane,  Nov.  27,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Beaumarchais,  Dec.  1,  1776. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dee.  8,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Faith  of,  pledged  by  Commissioners  for  supplies,  Jan.  5,  1777. 
Action  of,  as  to  importation  of  anus  and  as  to  loan.  Morris  to  Commission* 

14,  1777. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  20,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Deane,  Feb.  (5,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Beau  march  at  8,  Feb.  28,  1777. 

(See  Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Apr.  8,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Policy  of,  in  May,  1777  ;  Committee  to  Commissioners,  May  2,  1777.     See  In 

tion,  $$  104  JT. 
Action  of,  as  to  commissions  to  foreign  ministers,  July  2,  1777. 
From  W.  Lee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 

(See  IV.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adamn,  Dec.  211,  1777. 

(See  Adamn  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  W.  /,*•<',  Jan.  22,  177H. 

(See  fT.  Lee  to  Congres*,  same  date.) 
From  IV.  Lee,  Feb.  7,  1778. 

(See  W.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  and  Deane,  Feb.  8,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  /card,  Feb.   16,  1778. 

(See  /rarrf  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  jr.  L<r,  Feb.  28,  1778. 

(See  IV.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  J.  Are,  Mar.  19,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Congrats,  same  date.) 
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roui  IF.  Lee,  Mar.  23,  1778. 

(See  W.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
rom  Vtrgennes,  Mar.  25,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Prom  the  King  of  France  (two  letters),  Mar.  28,  1778. 

(See  King  of  France  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  31,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  information.     Lorell  to  Commissioners,  Apr,  30,  1778. 

Instructions  of ,  to  Commissioners,  May  1,  1778. 
Prom  Commissioners,  May  19,  1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Congress,  name  date.) 
Voni  ('armichael,  Juno  17,  1778. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
rom  i>arrf,  June  28,  1778. 
(See  /card  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
rom  D'Estuing,  July  8,  1778. 
<^See  I/Estaing  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
r«>m  Deane,  July  18,  1778. 
CSeo  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
rom  Gerard  (two  letters),  July  14,  1778. 

^See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
rom  Commissioners,  July  20,  1778. 
<See  Franklin  ct  al.  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
*~*>m  Commissioners,  July  23,  1778. 

CSee  Franklin  and  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
t~orn  Izard,  July  25,  1778. 

<See  /zarci  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
*~om  Adams,  July  27,  1778. 

<See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
l-om  Deane,  July  28,  1778. 

^Seo  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
^rom  Commissionei's,  July  29,  1778. 

(See  .FVattftitN  ef  a/,  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
^om  Adams,  Aug.  27,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
^om  Adams,  Sept.  7, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

lom  Deane,  Sept.  8, 1778. 

(Bee  Deane  to  / 'ongress,  saruo  date.) 
*  rom  Deane,  Sept.  11. 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
*roin  JrtVims,  Sept.  11, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
*rom  Izard,  Sept.  12, 1778. 

(See  hard  to  Congress, same  date.) 
>rom  the  Com-mit* iontrfl,  Sept.  17, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  etal.  to  Congress, same  date.) 
Proceedings  of,  in  Deane's  case,  Sept.  16, 18, 22,  Oct.  14,  Dec.  7, 22, 21, 1778;  June  10, 

Aug.  16, 1779. 
Prom  Adams,  Sept.  20, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Prom  Cowww»io««,»,  Sept.  22, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al,  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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From  Deane,  Sept.  22, 1778. 

(Sec  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
Action  of,  as  to  dissensions  among  ministers  abroad, Sept.  22,  Oct.  15,  E 
Jan.  20,  Mar.  24,  27,  Apr.  3, 15,  20,  30,  May  3,  June  8,  10,  Aug.  1G, 
From  Deane,  Sept.  24, 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Oct,  2, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
Invites  Dr.  Price  to  a  financial  position,  Oct.  0,  1778. 
From  Deane,  Dec.  4, 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congrets,  same  date. ) 
From  Gerard,  Dec.  (>, 1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress, same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  6, 1778. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress, same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Doc.  7, 1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  .irfaro*,  Dec.  8, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  7>eane,  Oct.  7, 1878. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane  (three  letters),  Oct.  12, 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Cow gre**,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  1, 1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Nov.  7, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Congrc**,  same  date.) 
From  torarrf,  Nov.  9,  1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deawe,  Nov.  19,  1778. 

(Seo  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  tteraro*,  Nov.  20,  1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  30,  1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Dec.  2,  1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jrtaiw*,  Dec.  3  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Dec.  4, 1778. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  /umj/  o/  France,  Dec.  19,  1778. 

(See  /wii<7  of  France  to  Congrats,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Dee.  14,  1778. 

(See  ft crarri  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  //.  iAiurens,  Dec.  1(5,  1778. 

(See  //.  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  7>eane,  Dec.  21,  1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congre**,  same  date.) 
From  /)eawr,  Dee.  :W,  1778. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Jan.  4,  1779. 

(Seo  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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Proceedings  of,  as  to  French  consuls,  Aug.  2,  1779, 
From  Adams,  Aug.  3,  1771). 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  4,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard  (two  letters),  Aug.  5,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Aug.  11,  1779.) 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Aug.  18,  1779. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Presents  sword  to  La  Fayette.    Franklin  to  £a  Fayette,  Aug.  24, 1779.    /hi  Fayette 

to  /Vawfc/in,  Aug.  29,  1779. 
From  ^.  Zee,  Sept.  10,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Joaro*,  Sept.  10,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  sume  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Sept.  15,  1779.) 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  Sept,  15,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jda»*«,  Sept.  23,  1779.) 

(See  Adams  to   Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  4,  1779.. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress  (Jay),  same  date.) 
From  Jdam*,  Oct.  19,  1779. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress  (Huntington),  same  date.) 
Prom  Franklin,  Oct.  21,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
From  ^daww,  Oct.  21,  1779. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date; 
From  C'armicAacJ,  Oct.  25,  1779. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  4,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
deception  of  Luzerne  by,  Nov.  17,  1779. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  17,  1779. 

(See  Luzerne  to  CongrtHs,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Nov.  23,  1779. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
Prom  Miralles,  Nov.  24,  1779. 

(See  Miralles  to  Conore***,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  26,  1779. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Dec.  6,  1779. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  11,  1779. 

(See  A  dam  8  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jdam«,  Dec.  16,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Deane,  Dec.  18,  1779. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date,  > 


50  pitFi-miymv  nam. 

CciNOKESd — Cod  li  n  aed. 

From  J.  Let,  Apr.  -£ti.  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  fwywi.  same  date.) 
From  Omw,  Apr.  2t>.  1779. 

(See  £taae  M  OaWMft  wih  dale.) 
From  lAraat,  Apr  "J7  ITT.*. 

(See  ffeoae  to  Otajrw.  uw  date.) 
InemtieBcy  of.    Jag  i.>  IfaUia  j  f ;  ■ .  APr-  ^t  1779-     Introduction,  ft  10#  » 
From  I*--*,  Apr  36,  1779. 

{Sees  Deame-  to  'wjrm.  MM  dale.) 
From  Gerard,  May  3,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Concrete,  same  date.) 
Equally  divided  as  to  recall  of  Arthur  Ler,  May  3,  1779. 
From  Grmrd.  May  -1,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congreti,  oatuc  dale.) 
(From  Gerard,  May  6,  1771). 

(See  Gerard  to  Cutgrtm,  same  date.) 

From  Gerard   two  letters),  Mhj  9,  1779. 

See  Gerard  to  f'onjrrw,  nauie  date.) 

From  ft»«e.  May  12, 1779. 

(See  Deaae  to  Cmjmi,  Bauiu  date.) 
From  Gerard,  May  lit.  1770. 

(Soe  Gerard  to  Oajrr**,  same  date.) 
From  Gerard,  May  22, 1779. 

(See  (rcrani  to  Co»yrr>«,  same  dale.) 
From  Doik,  M,,  '.".  1779. 

(See  Deaue  to  Congreti,  same  date.) 
Action  of,  as  to  captures  ou  high  seas,  May  22,  1779, 
From  H.  Lauren,,  May  15,  1770. 

(Sec  JI.  Laurent  to  Congren,  same  date.) 
From  «rranf,  May  24,  1779. 

Sec  GcrardXo  fanqtett,  sami;  date.) 
From  Gerard,  May  SS,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  f'ottgrta,  aaine  date.) 
From  Gerard.  May  27     7TJ. 

(See  Gerard  to  CoKyriM,  t&mv  date.) 
From  J.  Lee,  May  Si,    779. 

(See  .1.  Lee  lo  Vongmi,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  June 4,    TTfl 

(8M  FraiikliH  to  V«ri«r  fummitU,.  same  date.) 
Recalls  /earn",  June  V,  1779. 
From  Gerard,  June  21,  111'X 

(See  (itrui'rf  to  Vongrem,  same  datc.j 
From  .1.  Let,  June  21,  1779. 

(See  .1.  Lee  to  ''oui/ivta,  same  dale.) 
From  Gerard    two  letters!,  July  5,  1771). 

Si*e  Gerard  to  I'ongr'nt,  SIM110  date.) 
From  Gerard,  July  10,  1779. 

(Sen  Gtrmfi  to  t'oajrcM,  same  date. ) 
From  /lerurd   three  letters}  July  Sti,  177a 

Sec  (Itrard  to  1.'ongreti,  same  date.) 
From  OeMftb  July  88,  1779. 

(See  Utrard  to  fonyrttH,  WDM  date.) 
From  Gerard,  July  30,  17711.) 

(Seo  Gerard  to  Coign**,  same  date.) 
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Continued. 

ags  of,  as  to  French  consuls,  Aug.  2,  1779. 

am*,  Aug.  3,  1771). 

dams  to  Congress,  sauic  date.) 

ams,  Aug.  4,  1779. 

dams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

rara*  (two  letters),  Aug.  r»,  1779. 

erarrf  to  Congress,  sauic  date.) 

rctrd,  Aug.  11,  1779.) 

erard  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

awe,  Aug.  18,  1779. 

eane  to  Congress,  Maine  date.) 

h word  to  La  Fayette.    Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  Aug.  24,  1779.    /hi  Fayette 

-anklin,  Aug.  29,  1779. 

/,<><•,  Sept.  10,  1779. 

.  Lee.  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

(i mm,  Sept.  10,  1779. 

iams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

rarrf,  Sept.  15,  1779.) 

•rfird  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

ran?,  Sept.  15,  1779. 

?rard  to  Congrtss,  same  date.) 

«»*«,  Sept.  23,  1779.) 

/am*  to    ( 'ongrt as,  same  date. ) 

wklin,  Oct.  4,  1779.. 

ranklin  to  Congress  (Jay),  same  date.) 

riwtw,  Oct.  19,  1779. 

faw*  to  Congress  (Huntington),  same  date.) 

iwit/in,  Oct.  21,  1779. 

•anklin  to  Committee,  same  date.) 

<iiw«,  Oct.  21,  1779. 

ftim*  to  Congress,  same  date; 

rmichatl,  Oct.  25,  1779. 

irmichatl  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

7wx,  Nov.  4,  1779. 

/diii j  to  CongrtKH,  same  date.) 

«/«*,  Nov.  7,  1779. 

fa m*  to  Congri**,  same  date.) 

i  of  Luzerne  by,  Nov.  17,  1779. 

rtriif,  Nov.  17,  1779. 

izerne  to  Congrtss,  same  date.) 

i«f,  Nov.  23,  1779. 

?ant'  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

raZ/en,  Nov.  24,  1779. 

iralles  to  Conor?**,  same  date.) 

rernc,  Nov.  26,  1779. 

izerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

rerm?,  Dec.  f>,  1779. 

izerne  to  Cong  rets,  same  date.) 

iwm,  Dec.  11,  1779. 

(affit  to  Congnss,  same  date.) 

inn,  Dec.  1(>.  1779. 

lams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

inf,  Dec.  W,  1779. 

ane  to  Congress,  same  date,  > 
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Co  n  g  k  una— C  o  ii  ti  u  aed. 

From  Jag,  Deo.  20,  1770. 

(See  Jag  tu  ( 'on i/ir»«,  «anio 

date.) 

From  Jag,  Dec.  2>J,  1773. 

(Sec  Jag  |fl  Congress,  &aw 

date.) 

From  Jag,  Doc.  24,  1779. 

(See  Jail  to  Coitgrr*",  sani 

date.) 

From  Jay  (two  lutters),  Dec 

25,1779. 

(See  Joj  to  Congress,  name 

date.) 

From  Jay,  Dec.  20,  1779. 

1                          (See  Joj  to  Congress,  same 

date.) 

From  Carmkhael,  Dec  27,  1779. 

'J                         (.See  Carmichuel  to  Cougnss,  same  date.) 

From  Luzerne,  Jan.  10,  1780. 

!                          See  /.»;i:i-ni  to  Coiijrfg*,  a 

ame  date.) 

1                     From  -■Irfams  Jan.  16, 1780. 

■(800  .4<fa»i»  to  Cottqre**,  k; 

no  date.) 

J                     From  ii,.-eri.e,  Jau.  24,  1760 

\                          See  Ziiierae  to  Congress,  s 

ame  date.) 

|                    From  iM.-frw,  Jau.  25,  17X0 

<8ee  Ln:(!rntto  Conoreu, 

ame  date.) 

t                  From  Jajr,  Jan.  27, 1780. 

j                        (See  Jay  to  ('oar/re**,  s:im 

date.) 

j                     Conferences  with  Luorna,  , 

an.  28,  1780. 

.}                    From  X«miim>,  Fob.  2,  1780. 

*                           (See  I,n:rrne  to  Cn>tgri**,  s;i  111  ■_■  date.) 

■  i                    From  Adam;  Feb.  15,  1780. 

•                         See  Adams  to  Cant/re*',  si 

rue  date.) 

5                    From  JuVuru,  Feb.  17,  1780. 

(See-lilamslo  Congress,  aa 

mo  date.) 

(                    From  iAuM,  Fob.  19,  1780. 

.}                         Sao  .dMniU  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

.1                    From  CtmfeW,  Fob.  19,  1780. 

J                       (See  (.'aimichaet  to  Coiijr««»,  name  date.) 

From  Adamt,  Feb.  20,  1780. 

Sue  Adam*  to  Congress,  sa 

me  date.  ] 

From  Jaj,  Feb.  20,  1780. 

(See  Jag  to  Congress,  «amu 

daU\) 

From  JAtma,  Feb.  US,  1780. 

1                        See  Adams  to  f. 'on  flrcsj,  Ha 

110  date. ) 

i                   From  Adamx,  Fob.  25,  I860. 

(Seo  Jiiai'n  to  Cengnu,  m 

no  date.) 

From  Jdaw*,  Feb.  27     780. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  an 

me  date.) 

'                   From  Jnj,  Feb.  29,  1880. 

(See  Jag  to  Ctow<M,  name 

date. ) 

From  Jrfnii,«.  Feb.  29.  1780. 

■(See  .(damn  to  Congress,  an 

nodute.) 

From  -lridni*.  Jin     It,  1780. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress,  saioo  dale.) 

Ftirai  Jag  (two  letlers"),  Ma 

:l,  1780. 

(Seo  Jug  to  Congress,  sum 

date.) 

From  .Idam*,  Miir.  -1,  17HJJ, 

(See  Adams  to  (.'oirjrHis,  sa 

no  date.) 
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Cosgre  ss — Con  tinned, 

t KM  Adam*   two  letters),  Mnr.  8,  1780. 

Set'  Adams  to  Congress,  name  dale.) 
From  AaaMta  Mar.  4,  17*0. 

See  Fraaihu  to  GntgivM,  eame  date.) 
From  Lu:itm,  Mar  8,  1*80. 

(Sec  £kwm  Co  *'u  »</>'<•«.  same  date.) 
From  Jitonn,  Mar   10,  17 A>. 

-See  J-rfflma  to  '  'owjrt*-'.  ^ainr  date.) 
Prom  Adam;  Mar  IS,  1780. 

(See  AMamt  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jddm*  {two  leUer»>,  Mar.  14, 1780. 

See  Adams  to  t'nmjrr*',  same  date.) 
Fr.on  Jrfrims  Mar     S,  1799. 

(See  .Mum*  to  t'tmgre**.  Hiinie  date.) 
From  Adam*.  Mnr.  IB,  1780. 

See  Ailaim  to  Vongress   aamtt  date.) 
Fn-m  4&IM.  Mar.  JO,  17*0. 

Bm  Jrfanw  to  Congres'   same  date.) 
From  Human  Mar.  21   1**0. 

See  Jhnuu  to  Congm*   same  date.) 
FroniJrfmin,  Mar  53,1780. 

See  -IrfdHM  to  t'ongrrt»,  same  date.) 
From  .Jrbnut   two  letters).  Mar.  24,  1780. 

(See  Jdoow  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
FromJrf«inr»,  Mar.  38,  1780. 

See  JjJ«hi«  to  Congrrt),  same  date.) 
From  Adam.,  Mnr.  2a.  1780. 

See  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  JrIam«<tiV"  letters),  Mar.  :t0,  1780. 

See  Adam*  to  ('onffjvei.same  Uate.) 
From  Adams    two  letters),  April  3,  1780. 

See  JitaM  to  V»n<jri-*s,  same  date.) 
From  .lifting*,  Apr.  4,  1780. 

See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  7, 1780. 

See  Allium-  to  Congress,  same  ilnte.) 
From  <*4t*W,  Apr.  8,  1780. 

See.  .Wanti  to  Congress,  name  date.) 
From  .lif<ifli8(two  letters),  Apr.  10,  1780, 

(See  Adams  to  Congrfu,  same  date.) 
From  jJ3flkM,  Apr   11,  1780. 

(Sue  JAnu  to  CimfnM^  same  date.) 
From  Hhhuu,  Apt.        1780. 

See  Sitmtt  to  CWorrss,  same  date.) 
From  .IdaiiM,  Apr.  14,  1780. 

<Sce  Adorns  to  Congress,  Name  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr   15,    730, 

See.  Jdni.n  to  I'migrr**,  same  date.) 
From  Jtfent,  Apr.  17  1780. 

Sec  Adams  to  ( 'oiiiims,  satin1  date.) 
From  -lrfu«.s,  Apr  18, 1780. 

tSee  -WaJW  to  Cotigtiss,  same  ilate.) 
From  .IV/ows,  Apr  S4,  1  SO. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congres*,  same  date.) 
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C  0NCRKS8— Con  t  i  nn  cd . 

From  itimt.  Apr.  2T>,  1780. 

See  AduMt  to  0MHM,  same  date.) 
Fron  JAim«  Apr   2H,  1780. 

See  JJunn  to  Congrom,  same  date.) 
From  Adam-,  Apr.  '2*,  1760. 

See  Jdanii  to  Co»gre»»,  same  date.) 
From  Jd«m*<tw.i letters).  Apr.  se»,  1780. 

See  Adalit*  to  f.'onjrri™,  same  date.) 
From  Adam;  May  2,  17W). 

{See  Jdimi*  to  Conffri-i"*,  gaim:  date!.) 
From  Mtum*.  May  3,  17S0. 

Bee  Adam'  to  Congrtnt,  same  date.) 
From    Idam*   four  letter--),  May  8,  1780. 

{See  Adam'  to  <'ongn**,  same  date.) 
From  Jrfnw.,  May  U,  1780. 

Sea  to  CongrmK,  same  date.) 

From  Adams,  May    0,  1780. 

BeS  Adams  to  Congm;  wainn  date.) 
From  .Irfama,  Mny  11,  17*. 

(ikm  ^dinim  to  Conji-fM  same  date.) 
From  Adam*,  'May  13,    7S0. 

Sec  A&antt  te  Congrntn,  same  date.) 
Froai^nW"   May  16,  1780. 

See.  Adam*  to  Congress  same  date.) 
From  lam*  May  10,  17S0. 

Sen  Ijuernr  to  Congmn,  samp  date. ) 
From  .Mnra»,  May    !),    7B0. 

See  Jdomnto  Coanre*t.  name  date.) 
From  .WttBw   two  loiters),  May  20,  1<U0, 

(See  Jdani'  la  Congris',  same,  date.) 
Froio  IhimiiB,  Muy  SI,  17B0. 

See  T)anan  to  Congress,  Siimc.  date.) 
Frum  Franklin,  Mny   B8,  fill). 

(See  Franklin  to  CoHgrtHt,  name  date.) 
Fron   .-Milan,  May  211,  17H0. 

Sir  .Ul.iw  to  Cinigrfs",  same  date.) 
Conference  with  Luzerne  as  to  approaching  campaign,  Mav  24.  17*0. 
From  Adam;  May  2d,  17*0. 

[See  Adam*  to  Congrf*,  wime  date.) 
I'*r ./(ii/,  May  •->«,  17*0. 

(Sit)  .?n.tf  to  Coitgrtm,  name  date.) 
From  .IrfriiH*.  May  «7,  17HII. 

(See.  JrfdMn  to  Catignn,  wiine  date.) 
From  .tos  (two  let  tern),  May  2",  17r<0. 

(See  .7nj/  to  Congrr**,  Hiilne  date.) 
From  Jdj,  May  ;in.  i;ho. 

(See  ./in/  to  CmtgrcKH,  siime  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  31.  17H0. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vongrm,  name  dale.) 
From  .-(Aim*  (two  letters)  June  l,17nl. 

(See  .lif-iHw  to  roHijri",  Hnme  date.) 
From  /VkhWih,  June  1.  17-n. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cimjrmi',  same  date.) 
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Co\i;itKss— Con  tinned. 


From  Jdam*   two  letters),  Juno  2,  1780. 

See  Adtua»  to  Vongrem,  name  date.) 

From  .(dam*.  June  4,    780. 

See  J  dawn  to  (,'oNgi,r-n,  same  date.) 

Prom  Adam*.  June  J,    WO. 

Bm  -Irfaiji*  to  Cougres*,  snmc  date.) 

From  JdWi,  Jnup  10,  1780. 

{See  JiJnuu  tu  Cougrenn,  same  date). 

Interview  witli  Luzerne  ;is  to  earning  campaign,  Jane  5,' 

r,  1780. 

From  Adams  (two  lettirn).  Juue  12,  1780. 

(See  -Jrfuim  to  Coagrens,  same  (late. 

Prom  Jdflm     two   etters),  June  16,  1780. 

Pee  JdMU  to  Cfingrets,  Santo  date.) 

From  Lmnrm  Jnue  18, 1780. 

See  LuzeiM  to  ''oHgro*  same  date.) 

from  Ji/m,,.,  Jane  26,  1780. 

flee  Jrfam   to  (.'angre**,  wame  date.) 

From  /.wraw,  June  3%  1780. 

See  £u;rrnr  fa  Cvngrem,  same  (late.) 

from  JJnnu,  June  39,  1780. 

(See  .-Idams  to  flwiffW,  HUH  ilato.) 

From  .(rfnmi  (  wo  letters),  July  li,  1780. 

(See  .-J  a*<wt*  to  t'onjrfsg,  sanjedato.) 

from  .likriM  (two  etters),  July  7,  1780. 

(See  .Warn*  to  Coiigrctt,  same-  date.) 

T-Voin  .lag,  July  10,  1780. 

(See  .lay  to  <W/ir.«  tooM  date.) 

1-r.uii  Jrfoim,  July  14  1780. 

See  J<?ani«  to  Congrfis,  same  date.) 

1'rom  .-Mom*  {luree  letters),  July  IS,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Congrett,  name  date.) 

1'rom  />«wo«,  July  15,  1780. 

See  /'uwiij«  lo  t-oiiflrcsir,  same  date.) 

From  Adams  (two  letters),  July  10.  1780. 

See  Adam'  to  '. 'on  ni  ■.-•*,  same  date.) 

From  .I(7nm-,  July  2S,  1780. 

See  .Wow   to  Congrea,  Baltic  dato.) 

From  Zuierne,  Jnly  22,  1780. 

.See  I.«:erae  to  longre",  HUM  (lute.) 

From  Dkm*  Jnly  22, 17K). 

(See  /'utnaato  GwifrtM,  flame  date.) 

From  Adam*  July  S3,  1780. 

See  AiIiiihh  to    'oHflvena,  same  date.) 

Fr.uo  I)»ma*,  July  Sg,  1780. 

-See  I'm  ma*  to  CiqnH,  same  date.) 

From  /.icrenr,  July  Ha,  1780. 

Si'Q  £«mpm  1o  ''onnrwn,  same  date.) 

From  Imrni,  July  96,  BUD. 

,S>  r  /.«:<  i'ii(  to  Congrim.  name  date.) 

Frim  Jioni,  A115,',  B,  1780. 

(See  tzard  to  Cmigrc*',  same  date.) 

Prom  fVwuA'ffii.  Aujr.  '.),  1781. 

(Sue  /■VtinJliii  to  Congrt*t,  came  date.) 
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C  o  s  n  i:  p.ss  — C  <•  i]  I  i  ti  ii  p  d . 

From  Franklin,  Aug.  10,  17*. 

(See  Franklin  to  t'onyrtf,  name  (late.) 

From  fJwi.  Aug.  10. 17e0. 

(Sen  />mm  t.i  ftwHt  -■'""■  <l»t«.) 
From  -Maw-,  Aug.  14, 1780. 

(See  .iifumt  tn  I'onijrtt*,  namo  date.) 
Fmm  EhM  (two  letters),  Aug.  15,  1780. 

(See  l.*:-r«r  to  Conjrsw,  samp  date.) 
Pram  Adam.',  Aug.  22,  1760. 

(In  JAmi  to  CongrrM,  samp  date.) 
From  Jr/am-,  Aug  21,    7*. 

(See  .Idd'ii"  to  Congrrti,  date.) 

Frwn  Dune,  Aug.  94,  1700. 

(Si*.  Dana  to  Congre—,  date.) 

From  tttwm,  »ept-  1.  1780. 

itieo  Lnt'rnt  to  Vangra*,  Mine  date.) 
From  JdtaHft  Sept,  4,  1780. 

See  JrfONH  to  Conyrex*    name  date.) 

From  ,I(Iuiim.  Sept.  5,  17*. 

(See  AdiiBin  to  VongrfU,  name  date.) 
From  D*i»m.,  Sept.  12,  1780. 

Hue    'HUldd  to  date.) 

From  AuiTWit,  *k[i     IS,    7*. 

(Hpii  !.u:r.rnr  In  OtajNMj  same  date.) 
From  .IditM*,  Sept.  It!,    780. 

(Hen  .IrlnuM  to  Congre**,  MUM  date.) 
From  l.m.rm;  Sept.  Hi,  1780. 

(See  IiMsernr  to  Cnngrm,  name  date.) 
Fr /ay,  Hnpt.  10,  17*0. 

(Si>ii./«i/  Ln  Vongrivut,  name  (Into.) 
Fr.nn  .tibiwi,  Rapt.  1!>.  17*. 

(Sen  .-f clnnrM  to  Goitgrr**,  same,  date.) 
Fnini  Miim,  Srpl,  SO,    780. 

(Sri*  Miim  to  Cant/mm,  same  ilatc.) 
From  JifnMJi,  Hepl,  21,  1780. 

(S™  AiUni*  to  fongrmK,  name  date.) 
('o-iferriieu  of,  Willi  French  minister  an  to  separate  peace,  Sept.  34, 178( 
From  .Mini*,  Srpl-.  *Jfi,  17H0. 

(Sen  -Iif.nii"  to  Ctnigrr**.  namo  dale.) 

Ft .IrfflMM,  Sept.  28,  17*. 

(Sen  .lifitWH  In  <"rtiifl rem,  niinu!  date.) 
Anion  or,  in  to  armed  neutrality,  Oct.  4,  1780. 
From  .1.141111-  (two  luttrnO,  Oct.  Ii,  1780. 

(Sen  .IiIiiiiih  In  t'liiigrt**,  name,  date.) 
From  .IrfnntN,  Met.  Ii,  1780. 

(Urn  .lilami  lo  fangrtn,  name  dale.) 
From    I.  /..■<■,  Met.  7,  17H0. 

(Mcc   I.  /,ir  lo  ('(iwyrrM,  hmiia  ilatr.) 
From  Marlmh.  on.  8,  1780. 

(See  .IfnrnniK  to  ronqr*'**,  name  (late.) 

From  .Irfnw.  f h-t.  II,  17*. 

(Km  .IiMhh  lo  c.ji.,j-i«,  Kiitim  data.) 
From  .Mam*.  Del.  11,  17*. 

(tin)  .Ilium*  lo  CoMjrc**,  HauiiiilatA  > 
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C  on  u  hem— Con  MauiA 

From  Adom*.  Oct.  24,  1780. 

See  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
from  Mating  Oct,  27,  1780. 

(See  Marl/vie  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From   friVlll,  Oct.  27,  1780. 

{See  -WaiNjio  {'ougrcr,  same  date.) 
Prom  Adam*,  Oct  31,  1780. 

{.See  A-hiani  to  Cowjrfs*,  same  date.) 
From  A«;«Tif,  Nov  1,  1780. 

(See  XmMTM  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Prom  Jay,  Nov.  6,  1780. 

(See  ./ay  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
from  .Wain.,  Nov.  16,  1780. 

{Sen  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
from  Adams,  Nov   17  1780. 

(Set*  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Trom  JAHM  Nov   25,  1780. 

(Sue    /'■'■.- m  ■  to  CottijTtan,  same  date.) 
Trom  Jajr,  Nov.  20,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
"From  Aitmt,  Nov.  30, 1780. 

(See  Jilam-  to  Congrens,  same  date.) 
Trom  JcTohm,  Dee.  1,  1780. 

(See  AAaiiis  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Fi-ankhn,  Dec.  2,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  CoNare»s,  same  date.) 
hom  nwaHia,  Dec.  3,  1780. 

.Si-c  /VoiuLKn  to  Conprrmt,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayrtte,  Dec.  6,  1780. 

(See  La  Fail- tit  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Prom  J.  Lee,  Dee.  7  1780. 

(Seo  J.  Lee  lo  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  jtdHMt  Dec.  14,  1780. 

Sue  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Prom  Joan**,  Dee.  18, 1780. 

Seo  -Idnw*  to  Congress   same  date.) 
Prom  L-bmo*,  Dec   19,  1780. 

{See  Pwai  to  Congm*.  same  dale.) 
PiranJifaw,  Dec  'Jl,  1760. 

(See  Adnata  to  ("o«ji'e«#.  same  date.) 
Prom  Adams  (three  letters),  Dec.  85,  178ft 

See  .Maw*  to  Congress,  same  date.} 
From  A'tams,  Dec.  2S,  1780. 

(See  Attaint  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
from  4&MU  (two  letters),  Dec.  28,  1780. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  -JtfflM,  Dec  30,  17B0. 

(See  Adam    to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Dec,  31,1780. 

(See  Adams  to  ConjrtsB,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.       17H1, 

(Sec  .Jdamit  to  Congrea*.  saino  date.) 
From  LiUrrni,  Jan.  3,  1781. 

(Seo  Laurens  to  Congress,  samo  date.) 
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Congress— Continued. 

From  Adams,  Jan.  4,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  5,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Proceedings  in ;  organization  of,  Foreign  Department  resolved  upon, 

1761. 
From  Adams ,  Jau.  14,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams  (three  letters),  Jan.  15,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Jan.  15,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Answer  of,  to  French  minister ;  expect  to  have  adequate  forces  in  field  fc 

campaign,  Jan.  31,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  1,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Second  conference  with  Freuch  minister,  calling,  on  behalf  of  Spaii 
United  States  to  speak  definitely  aa  to  their  western  boundaries  am 
Feb.  2,  1780. 
From  Laurens,  Feb.  4,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  samo  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Feb.  5,  1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Feb.  7,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Proceedings  in;  organization  of  a  Department  of  Finauce;  resolutio 
that  there  should  be  a  Secretary  of  Marine  and  a  Secretary  of  Wj 
1781. 
From  JT.  Lee,  Feb.  10,  1781. 

(See  TV.  Lee  to  Congress,  samo  date.) 
Proceedings  iu ;  Robert  Morris  elected  Superintendent  of  Finance,  Fob, 
From  Dumas,  Feb.  22,  1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Feb.  25,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Feb.  2d,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  2,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  5,  1781. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Resolution  of,  acceding  to  the  principlesof  neutrality  declared  by  Russia, 
by  Adams  to   the  States-General    by    Vauguyon   Van  Berckel,    ' 
Sapherin,  and  Ehrenswerd.     A  damn  to  the  above,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
From  the  King  of  France  (two  letters),  Mar.  10,  1781. 

(See  King  of  France  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  11,  1781. 

(See  Ijinrcm  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Mar.  13,  1781. 

(Soe  A/orris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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ingress — Continued. 
Proceedings  in ;  resolutions  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  Morris  to  dissolve  his 
commercial  connections  to  accept  tho  Snperintendency  of  Finance,  and  that  he 
have  the  appointment  and  removal  of  clerks.    Given  as  note  to  Morris1  letter 
to  Congress,  Mar.  13,  1781. 
Prom  Adams,  Mar.  18,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  19,  1781. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  20,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Jay,  Mar.  22,  17P1. 

(See  Jay  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  22,  1781. 

(.See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

{See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
FVom  Luzerne,  Mar.  24.  1781. 

<See  Lucerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Prom  Ztowa,  Mar.  28,  1781. 

<See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
^rom  Adams  (two  letters),  Mar.  29,  1781. 

<See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
F**om  Dana,  Mar.  31,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
■^wom  7)ana,  Apr.  2,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
^iom  Dana,  Apr.  4,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
lrom  Adams,  Apr.  (5,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
**roni  Laurens,  Apr.  9,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
■Proceedings  in;   giving  Morris    power    of   appointment,    suspension,    and    re- 
moval over  persons  employed  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  Apr.  21,  27, 
1781. 
^rotn  Jones,  Apr.  22,  1781. 

(See  Jones  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
iVom  Laurens,  Apr.  24,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress*  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Apr.  25,  17H1. 

(See  Jay  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  May  1,  1781. 

(Sec  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  3,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congnss,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  7,  17HI. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  9,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  May  13,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  May  14,  17*1. 
(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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Co  MO  rkss  —Con  ti  nned. 

From  Franklin,  May  14,  1781. 

See  Franklin  to  Congrt**,  name  (late.) 
From  bairn;  May  15,  1781. 

Sec  l)ea»c  to  Vongrrm,  same  ilate.) 
From  Lauren*.  May  15,  1781. 

See  LtHircit"  to  C'onjfTfM,  anine  dato.) 
rilll    <Hn  I,  Til j  ".  WW. 

(Sec  Mhi  to  f'-nngra*,  same  date.) 
From  Jrtowa,  May  Hi,  1781 

See  Adam*  to  fongrr**,  same  date.) 
From  Morri*   May  17  1781 

See  Morri*  to  C'unjifM,  flame  date.) 
From  Dana,  May  30,  1781. 

(See  Ihina  \»  Congrrm,  same  dato.) 
From  Atom,  May  21,    781. 

Set'  Jifantd  to  I'ongr"*   £uuie  date.) 
From  I.vzrrne,  May  22, 1781 

{See  In:r"tr  to  CoofrrM,  same  date.) 
From  iforri-,  May  33,  1781. 

See  Mutr'M  U>  1'angri-a.t,  Knuir  dato.) 
From  -IAiihs   Mfly24,  1781 

See  tldlBM  to  0MNMM,  same  dato.) 
From  £njCT«f,  Muy  25,    ML 

See  jtJMWM  to  Congreen,  same  date.) 
From  -i<;ojiF».  May  25,  1781. 

Sm  Adam'  to  i'ongrr**,  same  dato.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  2fl,    7B1 

SM  fiuBWi  to  CoNarnur,  same  date.) 
From  JdflHi",  May  27,  1781. 

See  Adam*  to  Coagnnn,  samo  dato.) 
From  Jay,  May  29,  1731. 

(See  ./Viy  to  I'on'jrr—.  RUM  date.) 
From  .-((Tarns    two  letters).  May  31,  178k 

See  Adam    to  Congreim,  same  date.) 
From  ,l/.n'j-r."  June  4,  1781. 

Seo  Marvin  to  Congrest,  same  date. ) 
From  d&Md  June  5,  1781. 

See  -Iannis  to  Conjees*,  Name  date.) 
Pram  Adam',  June  11,  1781, 

See  Jrfnm»  to  Coagrr**,  same  dato. ) 
From  Franklin,  Juno  11,  1781. 

See  JsVuitAfjii  to  Cniigrm*,  same  dato.) 
From  Adiimn,  June  12,  1781. 

(See  Adam*  to  Cougrrn*,  samo  date.) 
From  yl(Iom».  Juno  15,  1781. 

(Seo  Adam*  to  Vongrex*,  same  date.) 
CommisflionH  to  mediate  and  to  treat  of  police;  Huntington,  proclai 

June  15,  1781. 
Prom  Herri;  June  21,  1781. 

Sei:  Morriii  to  Congret*,  same  date.) 
Prom  Adam     two  letters).  June  23,  1781, 

(See  .-liinni*  Iti  Caugtem,  same  date.) 

From  Adam*     \m  ettenO,  Julie  20,  1781. 

(Seo  .-lifaian  to  Conyre**,  same  date.) 
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Continued. 
Adams,  Jane  27,  1781. 
Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
m  Adams,  Jane  29,  1781. 

Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Luzerne,  July  1,  1781. 
Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Adams,  July  5,  1781. 
Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Adams  (two  letters),  July  7,  1781. 
Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Afar&oi*,  July  9,  1781. 
Marbois  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
iforrw,  July  9,  1781. 
{Bee  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

xldajiM,  July  10, 1781. 
(8ee  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

FraMin,  July  11,  1781. 
(8ee  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

J&ww,  July  11,  1781. 
(8ee  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Marbois,  July  11,  1781. 
(8ee  Marbois  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

^danw,  July  14,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Adams,  July  15,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

m  Adams,  July  17,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

iusenw,  July  20,  1781. 
(8ee  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

^Idanw,  July  21,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

Luzerne,  July  26,  1781. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Dawa,  July  28,  1781. 
(8ee  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

J/orri*,  July  30,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

Adams,  Aug.  3,  1781. 
(See  ^daiittf  to  Congress  same  date.) 

Adams  (two  letters),  Aug.  6,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Adams,  Aug.  8,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Carmichael,  Aug.  15,  1781. 
(Sec  CarwticftaeZ  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Adams  (two  letters),  Aug.  16,  1781. 
(8ee  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Adams,  Aug.  18,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

m  Adams  (two  letters),  Aug.  22,  1781. 
(See  ^<iam«  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

mm,  Aug.  23, 1781.) 
(See  D»«um  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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C'oku  ueos — Con  1  i 

nued. 

Fi-..t„   '.-.■■  . 

Mj  Ant;.  25.  1761. 

■   >M       .'    ,      ,,. 

'..u  lo  Congress,  m 

line  date.) 

From    V-rr... 

A     jj.  ■-'-.   !7-| 

(gee  Mom, 

Ii -  1'u.jr.-.,  s.nm 

date.) 

Proiu  Lattrrnt 

,  Sept.  2,  1781 

{»>•■>•  Lave* 

1  to  '  »»g i-(  •-.  MUI1 

date.) 

From  Laurent 

Sept.  6,  1781 

(BnJGmmi 

•  to  Congntt,  Miunu  date.) 

From  Lusmt, 

Sept.  7  1781. 

(See  LuAtte  to   t'ungrr**,  uu 

te  dais.) 

From  Morris, 

8*<]>t.  **,   761. 

(&&>  ilorris 

tu  <'ciH)|rm.  Hume 

date.) 

Frotu  flfM 

8*ul.  10,  1781. 

(Sue    iuIPTR 

e  to  Congress,  «an 

■  date.) 

From  fraakli,,   Sept.  15,  1761 
<See  /VanlfiB  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

From  ZM*a,  Sept.  15,  17B1. 
(Sue  Cmin  lo  Congress,  umo  date.) 

From  Iw>n  Sept.  18,  1781. 

(See  EMMPW  to  Congress,  Bauie  date.) 
From  Jay,  Sept.  20,  1781. 

(See  ,/ajj  io  Congress,  name  date.) 
From  j,«itrnt,  Sept.  21,  1781. 

{See.  Lnurnt  ti>  ('oNjreM,  name  date.) 
Rub  lirinjW,.,!,  Sept.  21,  1781. 

See  LieUgston  to  Conprrs»,  same  dale.) 
Memorial  of  /'.  Htndon  to,  Sept. '24, 1781. 
fceu  Ltuerne  to  Cob jr?™,  tukiue  date. ) 
From  faMMM  Sept.  'B4,    781, 

(See  Kmctm  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Prom  Jag,  Oct,  3,  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Congress,  Name  date.) 
From  /Juntas,  Oct.  11,  1781. 

{Sec  Diitaat  to  Congress,  ttamo  dalo.) 
From  /Jaaa,  Oct,  15,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  Name  date.) 
From  JoVtm*  (two  lulters),  Oct.  15,  1781. 

(See  idoMi  to  OongMH,  oaiuo  date.) 
From  Adams,  Oet.  17    1781. 

(Sue  Adams  lo  Conr/rco,  aaino  date.) 
From  Jay,  Oct.  18,  1781. 

(See  Jag  to  Cviiyrc**,  ttamo  date.) 
Ijvttvr  of  acknowledgment  nf,  to  King  of  Fra 
From  Morns,  Oct.  18,  1781. 

(fine  Morrill  lo  Conortm,  suinedatc.) 
From  Adams,  Oet.    f   1781, 

{Si'o  .Wiiurfl  to  Congrcs*,  smile  data.) 
From  tliQ  5in«  o/  />n«(Y,  Oet.  *{,  1781, 

{See  A'inff  o/  Franvc  to  Congnsi,  same  date. 
From  Jd«iK«.  Oet.  25,  1781. 

See  -li/oBin  lo  f'OHgrm,  name  date.) 
From  LiringHlon,  Oct.  «!',  1781, 

(See  Licingalon  to  Congress,  same  dnte.l 
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guess — Cou  tinned. 
From  Adams,  Nov   1,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  McKcan,  for  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  6,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  stupe  date.) 
Improvident  action  of,  in  drawing  without  funds.    Franklin  to.  Adams,  Nov.  7, 

1781. 
From  Morris,  Nov.  9,  1781. 

(Sec  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
•^rom  Livingston,  Nov.  18,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
'rom  Livingston,  Nov.  25,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
^rom  Morris,  Nov.  29,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Congratulations  of,  to  Kiug  of  France,  Nov.  29,  1781. 
rroiu  Adams,  Dec.  4,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
i^rom  Adams,  Dec.  13,  1781. 

(See  /I dams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jdaww,  Dec.  14,  1781. 

(See  ^da»i»  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Jrf<im«,  Dec.  18,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Dec.  20,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  J <Zam«4 two  letters),  Dec.  25,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  29,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Jan.  7,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  14,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Jan.  15,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Jau.  15,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  name  date.) 
From  Jrfflm*,  Jan.  15,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  16,  1782. 

(See  ^dam*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  18,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  25,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Jan.  28, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  29, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
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CONG&BB8 — Cod  t  i  n  oed. 

From  Dumas,  Jan.  30, 1762. 

(See  Dumas  to  Congress,  saine  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  5, 1782. 

(See  Framklim  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Feb.  6, 1782. 

(See  Jag  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
Resolutions  of,  as  to  need  of  French  loan,  Feb.  6,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Feb.  11, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Jforrw,  Feb.  18, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  21, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congrtss,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  23, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  2G,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  8, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  iforrw,  Mar.  9,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Mar.  17,  1782. 

(See  Deane  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Afoirw,  May  4, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
In  reply  to  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  May  4,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  May  8,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  iform,  May  8,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congrtss,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  -Vorm,  May  10,  1782. 

(See  Motris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston  (two  letters),  May  13,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston  (two  letters),  May  15, 1782. 

(Sue  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Jftforrli,  May  17,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livinguton,  May  21,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  May  23,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Conguss,  samo  date.) 
From  3/orm,  May  27,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  May  30,  1782. 

(See  Laurens  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
Resolves  as  to  fidelity  to  French  alliance,  May  31,  1782. 
From  J/om>,  May  31, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
From  Livingnton,  June  5,  1782. 

(See  Livingnton  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
Congratulates  King  of  Frauee  on  Dauphin's  birth,  June  13,  1780. 
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tiuued. 

,  July  29,  1782. 

8  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

r,  July  30,  1762. 

fa  to  Congress,  Maine  date.) 

i  to  iibhericN  and  western  boundaries,  Aug.  20,  1763. 

nton,  Aug.  23,  1782. 

yston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

ie,  Sept.  1,  1782. 

ne  to  Congress,  name  date.) 

i*,  Sept.  f>,  1782. 

us  to  Congress,  mime  date.) 

Wow,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

futon  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

»,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

*  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

count  of  British  spoliations  to  be  sent  to  ministers  abroad,  Sept.  10, 

it  on,  Sept.  11,  1782. 
jttton  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
iton  (three  letters),  Sept.  12,  1782. 
inton  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

to  appropriation  of  funds  obtained  in  Europe,  Sept.  14,  1783. 
e,  Sept.  23,  1782. 
ne  (o  Congress,  same  date.) 
lity  to  France;  action  of,  as  to  fisheries  and  Mississippi  Valley,  Oct. 

e,  Oct,  lt>,  1782. 

ne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

,  Oct.  21,  17t*2. 

h  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

igton,  Oct.  25,  1782. 

Ington  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

«,  Oct.  28,  1782. 

ne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

»tow,  Oct.  29,  1782. 

7«fon  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

i/oii,  Dec.  2,  1782. 

/*fo*i  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

yette,  Dec.  3,  1782. 

lyctte  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Uon,  Dec.  9,  1782. 

jston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

i,  Dec.  12,  1782. 

«  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

ifcm,  Dec.  22,  1782. 

jston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

e,  Dec.  26,  1782. 

ne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

if<w,  Dec.  30,  1782. 

iston  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

r,  Dec.  31,  1782. 

ne  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 

c,  Jan.  24,  1783. 

ne  to  Congress,  smao  date.) 
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3HORKSS — Continued. 

From  La  Fnveiit,  Poll.  5,  1783. 

<Seo  La  J-'aijrl<e  to  Congreti,  same  date. ) 
l*Him  flalijllM  Feb.  IS,  1783. 

Bm  IMimjrUni  to  Congreti,  same  date.) 
From  Urwgilon,  Feb.  26,  1783. 

See  I.IviHjtloH  to  Congrats,  sanu-  date.) 

From  JArrt*,  Feb.  26,  1783. 

Bm  MorrU  to  Congrem,  same  date. ) 
Frniii  _l/orr«,  Mar.  B,  1783. 

(0M  Uorrit  to  ('onjrctt,  name  date. ) 
From  .Vorrii.,  Mar.  10, 1783. 

See  Motrin  In  Onji-cm,  sniuo  date.) 
Prom  UribftfM,  Mar.  13,  1783. 

(S,.,.  /ji ■( I,, j, Ion  to  Cangrm,  name  date.) 
From  Jforri*,  Mnr.  17,  1783. 

Sea  Horri*  l»  ('(i»jr««,  name  (Into.) 
From  Uehuglou  Mar.  18,  1783. 

SriS  Lirimjhtun  to  Vongrtt*,  name  date.) 
RaatXItfafltM  Mar.  21,  1783. 

(Bm  GMMfifMto  I'oiijffM,  aiiuiedate.) 
From  Liriugtton  Mar  38,    7(13. 

(Sue  Z,jVJh(J»A)n  l»  dm/trim ,  WW  date.) 
From  Otjr  «/  Hamburg.  Mar.  211, 1783. 

(Am  City  o/  //nii.ft  fy  to  Cougnte,  came  date.) 
From  lAvingxtau  (two  letters),  Apr.  10,  1783. 

s.i-  l.iriiitj-t'iu  to    CongrinH,  sauiedate.) 
From  .Uoma,  Apr.  U,  1783. 

(See  Jilarria  to  Congrrf,  same  date.) 
From  Urhtgnlon,  A|ir.  21.1783. 

(See  Liriugsion  to  Con^rtJ*.  same  date.) 
F'lom  JfMrffj  Ajir.  S3,    783. 

{Sop.  J/orriir  to  Co  nyrp™*,  mime  date.) 
From  ,«orr)ii,  May  1,  1783. 

(See  Morru  to  C'oMjrus,  same  date.) 
Pron   J/uiti-  May  3,  17l*S. 

See-  AIvrriH  to  CongrsM,  name  ditto.) 
From  I.'u-wiiHiou  May 'J,  1783, 

See  Liriui)»un  to  Co»jrf*»,  kixhu  date.) 
From  Aiiirifii",  May  13,  1783. 

But)  tiiniTiis  to  ('unyi-fas.natllo  date.) 

Fro,,  aforrb,  May  IS,  1783. 

See  ATem»  to  Coayre,*,  same  dates) 
From  iiriM3n/oH,  May  21,  17K(. 

Seu  /.i  ingxlou  to  Cvn-jrem,  BUM  date.) 
Froo   Lii'iiij/arfuii,  .June  2,    783. 

Bob  lAruignton  to  Coiujl'rt*,  name  date. ) 
lujsfflotouoy  o    arising  from  ninal  attendance-  and  otlior 

/«•«»,  June  10,  17W.  See  Iulroclni-tl»»,  JR  200. 
Mode  of  receiving  foreign  niiiiistoi'H  of;  resolution,  Jut 
From  Unngtton,  Juuu  14,  17*3. 

From  j/w-m,  July  13,  1783. 
(See  Horri*  to  CongrcM,  «aini>  date 
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Conq«.K88 — Continued. 

F«mi  Morris,  July  18,  1783. 

C  See  Morris  to  Congress ,  same  date.) 
From  J&a  Fayette,  July  20,  1783. 

C  *See  La  Fayette  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
F«>m  Aform,  July  28, 1783. 

<!  See  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Aform,  July  31,  1783. 

<^  ^ee  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
From  Aforrw,  Aug.  1,  1783. 

^  SSee  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
*^-^»ra  JVanJtliw,  Aug.  31,  1783. 

^  23ee  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
^*^*«cr»m  Adams,  Sept.  1,  1783. 

^L  «See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
^■^^Zfcm  Adams,  Sept.  5,  1783. 

^L  See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
^^-^ini  La  Fayette,  Sept.  7,  1783. 

C  See  La  Fayette  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
m  Jrfoww  (two  letters),  Sept.  8,  1783. 
See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
m  Adams,  Franklin,  and  «/ay,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
m  Adams,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
See  Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
in  fVanJWtft,  Sept.  13,  1783. 
See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
in  Luzerne,  Sept.  17,  1783. 
See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
m  .FranWin,  Sept.  27, 1783. 
See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. 

tractions  of,  to  the  Peace  Ministers  at  Paris  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  making  reciprocity  tho  basis;  to  settle  claims  on  Den- 
mark ;  to  inquire  into  the  accounts  of  the  Alliance  and  the  Bon  Homme  Itichard; 
to  decline  to  enter  into  the  armed  neutrality;    to  call  Carmicliael  to  Paris 
unless  required  at  Madrid ;   definitive  treaty  ratified.     Proceedings,  Oct.  29, 
1783. 
m>m  Franklin,  Nov.  1,  1783. 
See  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
m  Luzerne,  Nov.  2,  1783. 
8ee  Luzerne  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
m  Dana,  Dec.  17, 1783. 
^See  Dana  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Franklin,  Dec.  25, 1783. 
<8ee  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
«~«>m  Franklin,  Dec.  26, 1783. 

CSee  Franklin  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
*^®m  La  Fayette,  Dec.  26, 1783. 

CSee  Xa  Fayette  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
*~*>m  Jforrit,  Jan.  13,  1784. 
CSee  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 

Oa  Jforri«v  Jan.  16,  1781. 
CS©e  Morris  to  Congress,  same  date.) 
*H  Iforrk,  Jan.  21,  1784. 

Morris  to  Congress,  same  date. ) 
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COOMUM — Cod  tinned. 

From  MwrrU,  J.u.  24.  17*1. 

<Soe  -Herri*  t*  Cam?™,,  same  date.) 
FMm  £aame,  Jan.  *'.  17-1. 

(See  J.tuww  to  Cofrtm,  same  date.) 
From  afarrta,  Feb.  2,  17-4. 

See  Mtrru  t»  G»aay**f .  same  date.) 
Fn>DiJ^-i,»>r  3,1761. 

(See  .Itfuiu  CO  (iMfreM.  same  date.) 
From  .laaau.  Mar.  tf.  17-»4. 

See  JaVmt  lu  (.'oefPTM,  same  dale.) 
From  J/arri*,  11a;.  If     7-M. 

Sea  Worrit  lu    •rmfmi.  simt  dale. ) 
Ftudi  Laimt  Apr.  fi.  17-4. 

{*■*  U.lr>rl«  Conjmn.  name  date.) 
Knou  7.».-t.i  ■•■  Apr.  It,  17*1. 

See  L*!rrnr  tu  CiMJrtw.  *atue  date. ) 
Frum  /.«.-.  rur   Apr.  41   1WI. 

See  I.M:rr*f  to  Tm^mi.  same  date.) 
From  Lam**,  Apr  41,      >i 

See  L*at**t  tu  Cvrnfrttu,  fciiue  date.) 
From  latajaa,  Apr.  ft?.  17SI. 

See  /.«;>tii-  it  Coayfm,  iwine date.) 
From  /.«n».  Apr.  30.  Lie*. 

Si*  Lunrriu  In  (tafnw,  same  date.) 
Frum  Liurrnt,  May  ti.  I7^t. 

(See  Ltwirln  (iitynM,  mime  date.) 
From  Morri:  May  t>.  17*1. 

See  -Uorri*  to  ('«n.irrM.  sminc  date.) 
From  Jtwatti*   May  18,  1784. 

Sw  FroaWJa  to  i'oagrw  same  date.) 
From  FraaJtJitf,  June  16,   7S4 

See  ft-amt'ia  tu  Vongrru.  same  date.) 
From  .Ul, !.-.<•.  June  88.  17S1. 

See  Adam*  tu  Congrru.  soiuo  date.) 
From  Jb» ,  July  H   1764. 

(See  Jay  lu    'oaerrw,  itate. ) 

Frum  Charlti,  K  *$vf  Spain,  Sept.  85,  17*4. 

(See  f*nW(*,  King  of  Spain,  tu  CoMjfivw,  same  date.) 
From  Morrit.  Sept.  3tt.  17*4. 

See  Jf«rri»  lu  fonjrcM,  Hme  date.) 
From  Jforf-i*  Sept.  90,    TcH. 

Bdc  -tforrii  tu    "onjrMi,  same  date.) 
From  Florid*  Itlinea.  Oct.  S,  17S4. 

(See  Florida  Illanm  lu  Cougrtiti,  name  date.) 
From  ftuwhaW,  Oct.  18,  17*1. 

Sea  i'a  mirkarl  to  f'najma,  same  date.) 
From  Horn;  Nov.  1,  17S4. 

See  J/orrii  to  CoaSIYW,  same  date.) 
;,Cokstkuctivk"  school  of  UKVuLUtiosary  statesmen  as  distinguished  fro 

merely  "liberal  ivr."     Introduction,  H  8,80!). 
Coxsur.  AT  N'AXTKa.     Import  a  hoc  uf.     Jdam*  to  Congrttt,  June  241,  1730. 
Consul  at  I.kohokn.     Application  fur.     .Jdami  tu  /.in s;j«fu« ,  Mar.  8,  17S3. 
Coxst'LS  (see.  Commercial  agintt)— ' 

In  the  United  Stales.     Appointment  of  Gerard  as.     Loult  XVI  to  Congrcit, 
28,  177& 
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?OX81?ls— Continued. 

Provisions  for  appointment  of.     Commissioners  to  Congress,  July  29,  1778. 

Appointment  of,  in  Congress.    Franklin  to  Lloyd,  Feb.  6,  1779. 

Functions  of.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  7,  1780. 

System  as  to,  proposed.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  July  26,  1781. 

Duties  of.     Livingston  to  i?.  Smith,  Feb.  26,  1782. 

Should  ordinarily  be  citizens.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Mar.  2,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  3,  1780.) 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  French,  Aug.  2, 1779. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  French,  Mar.  16,  1784. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  6,  1784.) 
OKtraband,  questions  as  to,  arising  in  the  Revolution.    Ibid.,  $$  100, 102. 
o.vvoys,  American— 

Difficulty  iu  obtaining.     Committee,  etc.,  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  19,  1777. 
Promise  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Dec.  18,  1777.  *  ^ 

>n^ay— 

His  opposition  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 

Commendation  of.    Dtane  to  Committee,  etc.,  Nov.  29,  1776. 
I^^tngham.    (See  Cunningham.) 

ok,  Captain.    Circular  letter  respecting.     Franklin  to  "aW  captain*,"  etc.,  Mar.  10, 
1779. 

OPER- 

Trom  Franklin,  May  1,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  11,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  FranWin,  Oct.  27,  1779. 

(See  FranfrJin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Jdama,  Feb.  28,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  March  16,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  FmiiWin,  Nov.  7,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Ferciow,  Nov.  27,  1780. 

(See  Vernon  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Juno  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  26,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cooper,  same  date. ) 
ohney.    (Freuch  commissary.)    Authority  given  to.     Congress,  Jane  5,  7,  1780. 

DUNWALLI8— 

His  disappointment  at  failure  of  loyalist  support.     Introduction,  }  22. 

Desertion  of  loyalists  by,  at  Yorktown.      Ibid.,  $  24. 

Surrender  of,  with  nearly  seven  thousand  men,  including  seamen,  and  "about 
one  hundred  vessels,  above  fifty  of  them  square-rigged";  weakening  of  op- 
position to  independence.  Livingston  to  Dana,  Oct.  22,  1781;  Livingston  to 
Clinton,  Oct.  22,  1781. 

Celebration  of  surreuder  of  at  Philadelphia.  Morris  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  3,  1781 
(note). 

Franklin's  reflections  on  surrender  of.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  26,  1781. 

Exchange  of.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  29,  1782. 

How  far  bis  proclamation  as  to  hanging  prisoners  made  him  an  outlaw.  Franklin 
to  La  Fayette,  July  24,  1782. 

From  Laurens,  Dec.  9,  17 82. 
(See  Laurens  to  Comwallis,  same  date.) 
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CorRKSPONDENCK— 

Committee  chosen  for  carrying  on,  with  friends  in  Europe.    Secret  Journal*  of  Con- 
gress, Nov.  2i),  1775.     (See  Congress,  Committee.) 
Diplomatic,  in  Revolution  ;  difficulty  in  maintaining.     Introduction,  $  105. 
Failure  to  keep  up,  on  the  part  of  Congress  dangerous  to  American  interests  in 

France.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
Diplomatic,  in  Europe;  intercepted,  opened,  and  suppressed.    Jay  to  Thomson, 
Apr.  29,  1781. 
Corruption.    Attempts  at,  by  British  Government.    Introduction,  $$  7,  30. 
Coudray— 

Notice  of.     Introduction,  $  82. 

Will  embark  Oct.  1 ;  his  demands,    Deane  to  Committee,  etc.,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
Recommendation  and  services  of.     Deane  to  Committee,  etc.,  Nov.  6,  28,  1776. 
Objections  to  his  course  in  delaying  the  Amphitrite.     Deane  to  Committee,  Jan.  2( 

1777. 
Explanations  of.     Franklin  and  Deane  to  Committee,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
Introduction  of.     Commissioners  to  Congress,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
His  memorial  to  Congress  for  relief,     fovell  to  Washington,  July  24,  1777. 
Claims  of,  discussed.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  1,  1777. 
Council,  British.    Orders  of,  as  to  seizure  of  Dutch  vessels.    Adams  to  Congress,  Ja — 
1,  1776. 
Orders  unfriendly  to  the  United  States.    Introduction,  §§  31, 32. 
(See  Pitt.) 
Council  of  Massachusetts.    From  Franklin,  Juno  4,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Council  of  Massachusetts,  same  date.) 
Courtesy  essential  to  diplomatic  intercourse.    Introduction,  $  15. 
Couteulx  to  Jay.    Treatment  of  American  seamen,  July  4,  1780. 
Couteulx— 

From  Morris,  June  8,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  if-  Co.,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  26,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Messrs.  Couteulx  $  Co.,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  May  18,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  $-  Co.,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Sept.  24,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  $•  Co.,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Sept.  27, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  $•  Co.,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Jan.  13, 1784. 

(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  <f  Co.,  same  date.) 
From  Morri*,  Feb.  12, 1784. 
(See  Morris  to  Couteulx  f  Co.,  same  date.) 
Cowi'RR's  case,  Morris  to  Congress,  Jan.  13, 1784. 

Credit.     Length  of,  in  business.     Deane  to  lieanmarchais,  July  20, 1776. 
Credit  of  United  States  abroad.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 1780. 

(See  Loans,  Franklin.) 
Credit  ok  several  European  nations,  the.     Carmichael  to  Com?niffot,  etc.,  Nov.  2, 

1776 ;  Deane  to  Committee,  etc.,  Dec.  1, 1776. 
Crbvkc<kur,  appoiuted  French  consul  for  Connecticut,  Now  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

Congress,  Mar.  16, 1784. 
Crocco  to  Franklin.  Emperor  of  Morocco  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  United 
States;  orders  giveu  not  to  attack  ships  of  United  States  on  open  seas; 
United  States  embassador  to  meet  Crocco  in  Paris  and  go  to  Morocco  to  sign 
treaty ;  custom  of  European  nations  to  pay  expeuses  of  embassadors  from 
Emperor  of  Morocco ;  July  15, 1783. 
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o  Franklin.    Will  rotnrn  to  Barbary  unless  answer  to  letter  of  July  15  and  $l,.r.M) 
is  received;  fears  that  his  return  without  a  treaty  having  been  negotiated 
will  set  Emperor  of  Morocco  against  tho  United  States,  Nov.  25, 1783. 
'rom  Franklin,  Dec.  15, 1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Crocco,  same  date.) 

lwkll,  impossibility  of,  in  the  United  States.     Introduction,  $  8. 
lty.     British  in  war. 
(See  Introduction,  $$  23,24  :  index,  title  Britain.) 

IRRLAND— 

Iritish  envoy  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  July  17,  17*0;  Adams  to  Con- 
gress, July  23,  1780. 
ontinued  stay  of,  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Contjrcss,  Aug.  22,  17ri0;  Sept.  0, 

1780.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  23,  1780;  /tana  to  Adams,  Sept.  8,  1780. 
ontinnes  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Sept.  25,  1780. 
panish  minister's  account  of  mission  of.     Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  (J,  1780. 
ontinnes  at  Madrid,  spending  much  money.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Nov.  28, 

1780;  Jdy  to  Congress,  Nov.  30,  1780. 
[is  intrigues  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Dec.  21,  1781. 
forking  to  injure  America.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781. 
temands  a  passport.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
bout  to  leave  Spain  for  home.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Mar.  11,  1781. 
bout  to  leave  Spain.     Ja#  to  Congress,  Mar.  22,  1781. 
►angorously  ill  at  Bayonne,  but  his  influence  has  been  injurious  to  America. 

Carmichael  to  Franklin,  April  20,  1781. 
is  visit  (now  closed)  to  Madrid  one  of  mutual  deceit.     Jag  to  Congress,  Apr.  25, 

1781. 
bo  unique  character  of  his  mission  to  Spain.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  28, 1781. 
Ksition  in  Spain.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  June  18,  1781. 
:x<;tiam  (American  captain).     Arrest  of,  for  breach  of  neutrality  at  Dunkirk. 

Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  25,  1777  (and  note),  May  20,  1777. 
lv<»iittires  of.     Deane  to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777 ;  Franklin  to  Grand,  Oct.  14, 177& 
tliculties  as  to.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Nov.  15,  1778. 
;asures  taken  for  his  release.     Franklin  to  Neshit,  Sept.  29,  1779. 
h  probable  exchange  ;  difficulties  as  to  wages  and  prize  money.     Franklin  to 

Sarline,  Oct.  19,  1779;  Franklin  to  Le  Brnn,  Oct.  25,  1779. 
loudly  references  to.     Franklin  to  Grand,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  3,  1778. 
s  second  capture  and  imprisonment  in  England,    franklin  to  Coffin,  Mar.  23, 1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Cunningham,  Feb.  6,  1781.) 
a  release  and  duties  on  his  return.     Franklin  to  Cunningham,  Juno  20, 1781,  Fob. 

f>,  1782. 
:ncy,  American— 
tention  of  British  ministry  to  depreciate,  by  distributing  forgeries.     A.  Lee  to 

Colden,  Feb.  14,  1J7G. 
»,preeiatiou  of,  in  the  United  States.     Morris  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  21,  1770. 
irther  depreciation  of.      Vergennes  to  Adams,  June  21, 1780;  Adams  to  Vergennes, 

June  22,   1780;   Franklin  to  Congress,  June  26,   1780. 
See  also   Vergennes  to  Franklin,  June  29,  1780;   Vergennes  to  Adams,  June  29, 

1780 ;  Morris  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1882. 
>N.     Arrest  of,  at  Eustatia.     Lovell  to  Franklin,  May  9,  1781. 
>N  and  Godvernkuk.     Inquiries  as  to.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  G,  1781. 

EN— 

is  position  in  the  civil  war.     Introduction,  $197. 
is  views  as  to  British  atrocities.    Ibid.,  $  22. 
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CUSHING  — 

From  Franklin,  Feb.  21,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Cashing,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  1,  1777. 
(See  Franklin  to  Cushing,  same  date.) 
CD8TINE.    See  Introduction,  $  78. 

Dalrymple,  Sir  J.,  notice  of.    Franklin  to  CarmicfcoeZ,  Jan.  7, 1780. 
Damas.    See  Introduction,  $  78. 
Dana,  Francis— 

Congressional  services.  Introduction,  J  168. 

Mission  to  Russia.  Ibid.,  $  169. 

His  subsequent  career.   Ibid.,  $  170. 

His  attitude  as  to  Russia.   Ibid.,  $  02. 

His  isolated  aud  humiliating  position  at  St.  Petersburg.    Ibid.,  $  95. 

Secretary  to  Adams,  on  first  proposed   peace  negotiation.   Adams  to  d 

Jan.  16, 1780. 
To  Adams.  As  to  his  own  health ;  position  of  Spain,  Sept.  8, 1780. 
To  Congress.  Arrival  at  Amsterdam;  confers  with  Adams;  thinks  there 

be  a  minister  to  Holland,  Sept.  20,  1780. 
To  Jackson.  Giving  account  of  the  capture  aud  use  by  Britain  of  the  L 

papers,  Nov.  11, 1780. 
Instructions  to,  from  Congress,  Dec.  19,  1780. 

(See  Congress  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Arrival  at  Paris;  views  of  Dutch  politics ;  reports  the  disloya 

ances  of  Deane,  Jan.  1,  1781. 
From  Adams,  Jan.  18,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  8,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Goes  to  Paris;  instructions  received ;  loan  not  obtained; 
tions  of  Congress  upon  the  declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  not  re 
Feb.  16,  1781. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
Declines  examination  of  accounts  of  Franklin  and  Deane.    Franklin  to  C< 

Mar.  12,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Commission  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  received  and  ace 
information  as  to  his  position  and  salary  asked ;  advised  by  Franklin 
municate  his  commission  to  Vergennes,  and  obtain  permission  of  Ri 
go  to  that  Court;  objection  to  asking  this  permission,  Mar.  24,  1781. 
To  Franklin.    Agrees  to  his  objections  to  communicating  his  mission  to  C 
Russia;  will  pass  through  Holland  and  consult  with  Adams;  good  e 
Maryland's  accession  to  the  Confederation,  Mar.  28,  1781. 
To  Vergennes.    Communicating  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Russia,  and 
the  influence  of  France;  will  appear  as  a  private  citizen  until  oerta 
favorable  reception,  Mar.  31, 1781. 
To  Congress.    Has  commuuicated  to  Vergennes  his  commiosion  as  minister 

sia;  departure  delayed  for  auswer,  Mar.  31,  1781. 
From  Vergennes,  Apr.  1,  1781. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    Will  wait  on  him  for  an  interview,  Apr.  2,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Vergem^'  letter;  apprehensive  that  Vergennes  will  put  ol 
in  the  way  of  his  departure  for  Russia;  will  consult  with  Adams,  Apr. 
To  Congress.    Account  of  interview  with  Vergennes;   Vergennes  advises 
inform  tho  Russian  minister  at  Tlw  Hague  of  bin  intentions;  re  sol  u 
CougrtiHS  well  received  in  Runsia,  Apr.  4,  Yifcl. 
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To  Franklin.    Asks  Franklin's  sentiments  and  his  opinion  as  to  Vergenues'  upon 
his  mission  to  Russia;  will  ask  the  same  of  Adams;  leaves  Sunday  for  Hol- 
land, Apr.  6, 1781. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  7,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dana, same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Requests  advice  with  regard  to  his  mission  to  Russia,  Apr.  18,  1781. 
To  Jennings,  asking  him  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  Apr.  26,  1781. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  18,  1781.     Advice  as  to  conduct  in  his  mission  to  Russia. 

(Seo  Adam*  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Jennings,  May  3,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Jennings,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  May  11,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Reports  progress  on  his  journey;  has  appointed  Edmund  Jennings 

as  an  associate,  May  13,  1781. 
-Appointment  of,  to  Russia  considered  premature  1>y  France ;  he  would  not  be 
received  by  the  Empress,  and  this  would  bo  a  triumph  to  England. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  28,  1781.) 
To  Congress,    At  Berlin  ou  his  way  to  Russia  ;   views  on  European  politics,  July 

2H,  1781. 
To  ^idams.    Has  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  has  no  encouragement  from  the 
French  minister  or  from  any  other  quarter  as  to  his  reception ;  is  ignorant  of 
the  condition  of  mediation,  Aug.  28,  1781. 
From  Vcrac,  Aug.  30,  1781. 

C  £*&ee  Yerao  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To    Verao.    Stating  his  arrival  and  his  instructions  to  communicate  to  Vcrac  as 
French  minister ;  his  application  to  bo  received  as  American  minister,  Sept. 
1,  1781. 
Front  Ferae,    Saying  that  it  is  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  pending  mediation, 
whether  Dana  could  be  received,  and  asking  him  to  consider  the  question  be- 
fore he  claims  reception,  Sept.  2,  1781. 
T*>    Ferae.    Dissenting  from  Verac's  opiuion  as  to  his  reception,  and  giving  reasons 

to  show  that  Verac  was  wrong,  Sept.  4,  1781. 
From  Ferae,    Pointing  out  the  mistake  made  by  Dana  as  to  tho  mediation  agree- 
ment, and  repeating  his  opiuion  that  an  application  for  reception  at  Court 
would  be  refused,  Sept.  12,  1781. 
To   Ferae.    Regrets  that  his  incapacity  as  to  French  aud  Vorao/s  as  to  English  in- 
terfere with  their  correspondence;  will  delay  for  a  while  presenting  himself 
to  the  Russian  Court,  Sept.  13,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Dissents  from  position  of  Ferae;  thiuks  that  he  will  have  no  aid 
from  France  in  pressing  for  reception;  views  as  to  mediation;  will  wait, 
however,  till  France  aud  Spain  are  heard  from,  Sept.  15,  1781. 
1  "o  object  of  France  was  to  save  him  from  tho  humiliation  of  a  certain  repulse. 
Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  21,  1781. 
°  Livingston.   Mentioning  article  in  French  draught  treaty  with  Russia,  Oct.  1, 

°  Congress.    Giving  his  views  of  the  armed  neutrality  and  of  tho  project  of 
Ij,        mediation  started  by  tho  imperial  courts,  Oct.  15,  1781. 

*°«H  Livingston,  Oct.  22,  1781. 
^  V^^o  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
*  °  JSlleru.    Attitude  of  Russian  Court,  Jan.  17,  1782. 

*0*n  Livingston.    Is  not  to  assume  a  public  character  unless  his  reception  is  cor- 
rj,         tain ;  instructions  as  to  position  he  is  to  take,  Mar.  3,  1782. 

°   Livingston.    View  of  public  affairs,  Mar.  5, 1782. 
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Dana,  Francis-  -Con tinned. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  lf>,  17 82. 

(See  A  damn  to  Dana,  same  elate.) 
To  Livingston.     Foreign  political  a  ft  airs,  Mar.  SO,  1782. 
To  Adams,     Affairs  in  Russia,  Apr.  23,  1782. 
Estimate  of  his  expense*.     Livingston  to  Congress,  May  8,  1782. 
From  Livingston.     Instructed  not  to  press  mission  on  the  Russian  Court,  and 
follow  the  advice  in  thin  respect  of  Franklin  and  the  French  minister,  I 
10,  1782. 
From  Adams,  May  13,  1782. 

(See  A  damn  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Livingston,  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  29,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Position  of  Russia  as  to  American  trade,  Jnue  28,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Position  of,  in  Russia,  Aug.  30,  1782;  his  attitude  at  St.  Pete 
burg;  position  of  Russia  as  t  >  neutral  righta;  foe  necessary  for  minister* 
pay  on  receptions  ;  salary  ;  precedency  among  ministers,  Sept.  f>,  1782. 
From  A  da  ins,  Sept.  17,  178*2. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  18,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Russia  will  take  no  steps  towards  recognition  that  would  offi 

England,  Sept.  23,  1782. 
To  [Avingston.     As  to  Russian  commerce  and  politics,  Sept.  21),  1782. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  10,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Not  likely  that  Russia  will  take  part  in  the  war;  Russian  mini 
has  become  anti-Gal  lican,  and  tries  to  induce  Holland  to  make  a  separate  }>< 
with  Britain,  Oct.  14,  17H2. 
To  Adams.     Suspects  France  of  seeking  hy  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  to. 

a  preference  to  Russian  goods  over  the  United  States,  Oct.  15,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Refers  to  interested  adverse  motives  in  France;  notices  hen 
which  might  accrue  to  Russia  from  commerce  with  the  United  States,  No 
1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  7,  1782. 

(See,  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  8,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Delay  in  presentation  of  his  credentials,  Nov.  18,  17853. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  (i,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay.     Advising  him  to  give  notice  of  his  mission, 

12,  17^2. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  17,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Armed  neutrality ;  reasons  why  he  should  present  his  credent 

Dec.  21,1782. 
To  Livingston.     Proposes  to  leave  Russia  as  soon  as  he  is  received  at  Court 
commercial  t  reaty  signed;  complains  of  reduction  of  his  salary,  Deo.  27, 1 
To  Livingston.     Will  not  at  once  press  for  reception  at  Court;   both  treaties 

cost  us  between  £i>,000  and  £10,000,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Inclosing  note  of  treaty  between  Russia  and  Denmark,  Ja 
1763. 
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a,  Francis— Con  tin  nod. 
To  Commissioner*.    Explaining  his  position,  Jan  14,  1783. 
To  Adams.    No  expectation  of  immediate  reception  at  Court,  Jan.  15,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Has  received  copy  of  preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  but  in  advised 
by  French  minister  to  wait  before  presenting  himself  uutil  the  Court  is  offi- 
cially notified  of  peace;  difficulties  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  Jan.  15, 1783. 
^*o  Livingston.     Proposes  to  return  home  when  peace  is  settled,  Jan.  31,  1783. 
^*o  Livingston.    As  to  commercial  treaty,  Fob.  10,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Postpones  his  application  for  reception,  Feb.  25,  1783. 
His  continuance  in  Russia  no  longer  desirable.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Feb.  26, 

1783. 
\8ee  Madison  and  Hamilton  to  same  effect.     Introduction,  §  4. 
*o  Living* ton.    Has  communicated  his  mission  to  tbo  vice-chancellor  "  without 
being  advised"  to  this  by  the  French  minister,  but  after  " assurances  di- 
rectly from  the  private  cabinet  of  her  imperial  majesty  that  the  way  was 
perfectly  clear,"  Mar.  7,  1783. 
to  Ostermann.     Stating  his  mission,  Mar.  7,  1783. 

lb  Livingston.    His  reception  postponed  on  account  of  "Lent,"  Mar.  12,  1783. 

To  Adams.    Admires  Adams'  independence  of  character;  can  not,  however,  take 

Adams' ad  vice  as  to  offering  a  commercial  treaty,  etc.,  to  Russia;  cannot 

got  an  answer  even  as  to  his  reception  at  Court ;  immense  taxes  imposed  on 

all  treaties,  Mar.  16,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Is  still  without  an  answer  to  his  application  to  be  received ;  can 

not  afford  to  remain  in  Russia  on  salary  allotted,  Mar.  22,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Again  applies,  but  without  answer,  Apr.  17,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Appeals  again  to  vice-chancellor,  giving  reasons  why  he  should 

bo  received,  Apr.22, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    Empress  refuses  to  receive  him  until  definitive  treaty,  and  not 

tlien  except  on  a  new  commission,  Apr.  25,  1783. 
F*ro?u  Livingston.     Directing  his  return,  and  saying  that  he  has  no  power  To  sign  a 
commercial  treaty ;  the  United  States  do  not  offer  presents  to  foreign  officials, 
May  1,  1783. 
From  Adams,  May  1,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Can  get  no  further  answer  from  the  Russian  vice-chancellor;  con- 
siders the  refusal  to  receive  him  without  fresh  powers  unreasonable,  May  2, 
1783. 
To   Ostermann.     Remonstrating  with  the  latter's  request  for  fresh  powers,  and 
giving  additional  reasons  why  the   Empress,   "  whoso  glorious  reign  and 
eminent  virtues  have  so  long  fixed  the  attention  and  commanded  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world,"  should  receive  him,  May  8,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Has  had  no  answer  to  this  paper,  May  9,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     If  no  answer  comes,  proposes  to  return  home,  May  15,  1783. 
Action  of  Congress  in  respect  to,  May  21,  22,  1783. 

Froixi  Livingston.    Forwarding  such  action  and  complaining  of  defect ivo  dis- 
patches, May  27,  1763. 
To  lAvingston.    Has  as  yet  no  answer  from  the  vice-chancellor,  May  30,  1783. 
To  lAvingston.    Treaty  with  Holland  ratified,  May  30,  1783. 

To  A.dams.    As  yet  no  answer  to  his  memorial;  sees  no  objection  to  paying  the 
"presents"  required  on  accession  to  treaty ;  suspects  jealousy  of,  by  Frank- 
lin (f),  Jnne  1,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Still  no  answer,  Jnne  6,  1783. 
From  Congress.     Withdrawing  his  power  to  enter  into  armed  neutrality,  June  12, 

1783. 
To  Livingston.    That  he  is  officially  informed  that  ho  will  be  received  as  soon  b« 
the  definitive  treaty  is  signed,  Juno  17,  1783. 
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Dana,  Francis— Continued. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  15,  1762. 

(See  A  dam  8  to  Dana,  sauio  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Foreign  political  affairs,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
To  Adams.     Affairs  in  Russia,  Aj>r.  23,  1782. 
Estimate  of  his  expenses.     Livingston  to  Congress,  May  8,  17H2. 
From  Livingston.    Instructed  not  to  press  mission  on  the  Kussiau  Court,  an<l 
follow  the  advice  in  this  respect  of  Franklin  and  the  French  minister,  M 
10,  1782. 
From  Adam*,  May  13,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  29,  1782. 

(Son  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Position  of  Russia  as  to  American  trade,  Jnue  28,  1782. 
To  fAvingslon.     Position  of,  in  Russia,  Aug.  30,  1782;  his  attitude  at  St.  Pete; 
burg;  position  of  Russia  as  t  >  neutral  rights;  fee  necessary  for  ministers 
pay  on  receptions  ;  salary  ;  precedency  auioug  ministers,  Sept.  5,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Sept.  17,  1/8*2. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  18,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Russia  will  take  no  steps  towards  recognition  that  wonld  oflfoi 

England,  Sept.  23,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     As  to  Russian  commerce  ami  polities,  Sept.  29,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  10,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Not  likely  that  Russia  will  take  part  in  the  war ;  Russian  minis' 
has  become  auti-Gallican,  and  tries  to  induce  Holland  to  make  a  separate  pesi 
with  Britain,  Oct.  14,  1782. 
To  Adams.     Suspects  Franco  of  seeking  hy  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia  togi 

a  preference  to  Russian  goods  over  the  United  States,  Oct.  15,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Refers  to  interested  adverse  motives  in  France;  notices  bend 
which  might  accrue  to  Russia  from  commerce  with  the  United  States,  Nov. 
1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  7,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Adam*,  Nov.  8,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  FAvingston.     Delay  in  presentation  of  his  credentials,  Nov.  18,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  (>,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 
From  Adam*,  Franklin,  and  Jay.     Advising  him  to  give  notice  of  his  mission,  D 

12,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  17,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  t.>  Dana,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Armed  neutrality ;  reasons  why  he  should  present  his  credeutia 

Dec.  21,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Proposes  to  leave  Russia  as  soon  as  ho  is  received  at  Court  a 
conuucreial  treaty  signed;  complains  of  reduction  of  his  salary,  Deo.  27, 17 
To  Livingston.     Will  not  at  once  press  for  reception  at  Court;  both  treaties  v 

cost  us  between  £9,000  and  £10,000,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Inclosing  note  of  treaty  between  Russia  and  Denmark,  Jan 
1783. 
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To  Commissioners.     Explaining  his  position,  Jan  14,  1783. 
To  Adams.    No  expectation  of  immediate  reception  at  Court,  Jan.  15,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Has  received  copy  of  preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  but  is  advised 
by  French  minister  to  wait  before  presenting  himself  until  the  Court  is  offi- 
cially notified  of  peace ;  difficulties  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  Jan.  15, 1783, 

To  Livingston.     Proposes  to  return  home  when  peace  is  settled,  Jan.  31,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     As  to  commercial  treaty,  Feb.  10,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Postpones  his  application  for  reception,  Feb.  25,  1783. 

His  continuance  in  Russia  no  longer  desirable.  Livingston  to  Congress,  Fob.  20, 
1783. 

(See  Madison  and  Hamilton  to  same  effect.     Introduction,  $  4. 

To  Livingxton.  Hus  communicated  his  mission  to  the  vice-chancellor  "  without 
boing  advised"  to  this  by  the  French  minister,  but  after  " assurances  di- 
rectly from  the  private  cabinet  of  her  imperial  majesty  that  the  way  was 
perfectly  clear/'  Mar.  7,  1783. 

To  Ostermann.     Stating  his  mission,  Mar.  7,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     His  reception  postponed  on  acconnt  of  "Lout,"  Mar.  12,  1783. 

To  Adam*.  Admires  Adams'  independence  of  character ;  can  not,  however,  take 
Adams'  advico  as  to  offering  a  commercial  treaty,  etc.,  to  Russia;  cannot 
got  an  answer  even  as  to  his  reception  at  Court ;  immense  taxes  imposed  on 
all  treaties,  Mar.  16,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Is  still  without  an  answer  to  his  application  to  be  received ;  can 
not  afford  to  remain  in  Russia  on  salary  allotted,  Mar.  22,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     Again  applies,  but  without  answer,  Apr.  17,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Appeals  again  to  vice-chancellor,  giving  reasons  why  he  should 
be  received,  Apr. 22,  1783. 

To  Livingston.  Empress  refuses  to  receive  him  until  definitive  treaty,  and  not 
then  except  on  a  new  commission,  Apr.  25,  1783. 

From  Livingston.  Directing  his  return,  and  saying  that  he  has  no  power  to  sign  a 
commercial  treaty ;  the  United  States  do  not  offer  presents  to  foreign  officials, 
May  1,  1783. 

From  Adams,  May  1,  1783. 
(See  Adams  to  Dana,  same  date.) 

To  Livingston.  Can  get  no  further  answer  from  the  Russian  vice-chancellor ;  con- 
siders the  refusal  to  receive  him  without  fresh  powers  unreasonable,  May  2, 
1783. 

To  Ostermann.  Remonstrating  with  the  latter's  request  for  fresh  powers,  and 
giving  additional  reasons  why  the  Empress,  "  whose  glorious  reign  and 
eminent  virtues  have  bo  long  fixed  the  attention  and  commanded  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world,"  should  receive  him,  May  8,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     Has  had  no  answer  to  this  paper,  May  9,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     If  no  answer  comes,  proposes  to  return  home,  May  15,  1783. 

Action  of  Congress  in  respect  to,  May  21,  22,  1783. 

From  Livingston.  Forwarding  such  action  and  complaining  of  defective  dis- 
patches, May  27,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     Has  as  yet  no  answer  from  the  vice-chancellor,  May  30,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     Treaty  with  Holland  ratified,  May  30,  1783. 

To  Adams.  As  yet  no  answer  to  his  memorial ;  sees  no  objection  to  paying  the 
"presents"  required  on  accession  to  treaty;  suspects  jealousy  of,  by  Frauk- 
lin  (f),  June  1,  1783. 

To  Livingston.    Still  no  answer,  June  t>,  1783. 

From  Congress.  Withdrawing  his  power  to  enter  into  armed  neutrality,  June  12, 
1783. 

To  Livingston.    That  he  is  officially  informed  that  ho  w\\\  \w  Tfc<ifcYVfc&  %a  w«ft.  fcfc 
the  definitive  treaty  is  signed,  June  17,  1783. 
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To  Livingston.   No  information  as  to  definitive  treaty,  Juno  24,  17H3. 
To  Livingston.    Things  coutinuo  as  they  were;  is  not  yet  received  as 

other  diplomatic  changes,  July  1,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Germany  and  Russia  form  alliance  against  Turkey,  Jul 
To  Livingston.  Will  decline  presentation  to  Empress,  even  if  received 

1783. 
To  Adams.  Complaining  bitterly  of  his  treatment  by  Congress,  July  29, 
To  Livingston.   Announces  his  intention  to  leave  Russia  without  waitii 

ception,  und  gives  letter  advising  Count  Ostermann  of  this,  Aug.  8, 
To  Livingston.    Giving  his  last  noto  to  Ostermasn,  and  narrating  his  i 

ting  his  withdrawal  on  the  ground  of  ill-health  uot  permitting  him  t« 

the  Empress  declines  to  receive  him  in  advance  of  signature  of 

treaty,  Aug.  17, 1783. 
To  Congress.  Notifying  his  return  home  and  readiness  to  meet  inqi 

17, 1783. 
Dartmouth,  Lord,  presents  petition  of  1775.   Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5, 1 
Davis,  Nicholas,  suspicious  conduct  of.   Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  6 
Deank,  Silas— 

His  Congressional  career.    Introduction,  $  159. 

His  business  usefulness  at  Paris.    Ibid.,  $  160. 

His  loyalty  in  Paris.     Ibid.,  $  161. 

Hard  treatment  of,  by  Congress.    Ibid.,  $  162. 

"  Intercepted  letters  of."    Ibid.,  $  163. 

Views  of  George  III.    Ibid.,  $  164. 

Position  of,  in  London  in  1784-68.     Ibid.,  $  165. 

Explanation  of  his  course.     Ibid.,  $  166. 

Relief  given  to  his  heirs.     Ibid.,  $  167. 

From  Committee,  Feb.  14,  1776. 

(See  Committee  to  Deane,  same  date.) 
Instructions  to,  on  leaving  America,  Mar.  3,  1776. 
To  Beaumarchais.    As  to  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  United  States ;  ii 

to  credit  allowed;  Congress  cau  within  a  year  send  remittances ;  g 

of  articles  needed,  June  20,  1776. 
From  Beaumarchais.    Confidential  correspondence  invited,  July  18,  177( 
To  Beaumarchais.    Approves  his  plan  for  regulating  price  of  supplies,  bi 

insure  punctuality  of  payment;  difficulties  in  forwarding  supplh 

cion  of  British  minister  aroused  and  great  care  required,  July  24,  '. 
To  Dumas.    Proposing  a  visit  to  Amsterdam  and  also  correspondence 

1776. 
From  Committee.    Aug.  7,  1776. 

(See  Committee  (Morris)  to  Deane,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.     His  journey  to  Holland  delayed ;  will  not  travel  incog. \  ap] 

as  a  private  merchant;  neutrality  of  Holland  is  all  that  is  claimed 

1776. 
To  Committee.    Narrating  his  journey  to  Paris ;  met  in  Paris  Bancroft, 

andT.  Morris;  questionable  conduct  of  Penet;  activity  of  British  e: 

position  of  European  affairs ;  differences  between  Dubourg  and  Beau; 

Dubonrg  renders  much  service;  Bancroft  supplies  much  informal 

English  affairs ;  his  expenses  paid,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
To  Beaumarchais.     Must  rely  on  latter  for  chartering  vessels,  Aug.  19,  1 
To  Vcrgennes.    Is  surprised  at  arrival  of  A.  Lee  in  Paris;  is  likely  to  c 

matters,  Aug.  22,  1776. 
To  Dumas.    Approves  of  the  latter'*  course;  inquires  if  mechanics  in 

brass  and  iron  can  be  found  to  go  to  America,  Se\>t.  II,  1776. 
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To  Washington.     Introducing  La  Brossc,  Sept.  15,  1776. 
To  Committee.     Introducing  La  Brosso,  Sept.  15,  1776. 

To  Committee.  Dangers  to  the  cause  in  Paris  by  the  reports  circulated  of  accom- 
modation with  Euglaud;  orders  issued  to  suspend  the  furnishing  of  sup- 
plies; this  was  countermanded  through  Brauiuarchais;  hostile  iullueuco  of 
Hopkins,  of  Maryland;  friendly  services  of  Bancroft  and  Carinichael;  im- 
portance of  making  interest  with  Prussia  and  other  European  States,  Oot. 
I,  1776. 
From  Committee.    J u formed  of  great  need  of  supplies.     Secret  Committee  to  Deane, 

Oct.  1,  1776. 
From  Committee.     Informed  of  instructions  to  negotiate  with  France,  and  that 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  have  beeii  added  ;  £10,000  to  bo  deposited  in  France 
to  the   credit  of  Commissioners;  Wm.  Hodge  appointed    business  agent. 
Oct.  2,  1776. 

To  Committee.     Hisembarassing  position  without  advices  from  home,  Oct.  3, 1776. 

To  Dumas.  Independence  a  sine  qua  non;  what  provisions  the  Uuited  States  can 
Mend  to  Europe,  Oct.  6,  1776. 

To  Committee.  Effect  of  Declaration  of  Independence;  importance  of  diverting 
British  attack ;  high  price  of  tobacco ;  importance  of  American  cruisers  in 
British  waters,  Oct.  8,  1776. 

To  Duma*.  Recommending  Carinichael;  also  will  give  intelligence  of  Paris 
mission,  Oct.  9,  1776. 

To  Dumas.     Want  of  information,  Oct.  13,  1776. 

Agreement  of,  for  hiring  vessels ;  articles  for  hiring  armed  vessels  etc.  Oct.  15, 
1776. 

From  Congress.     Additional  instructions  to,  Oct.  16,  22,  1776. 

To  Ilingham.     Caribs  to  be  encouraged  to  revolt,  Oct.  17, 1776. 

To  Committee.  Complains  of  waut  of  instructions  and  of  power  to  treat  as  repre- 
sentative of  an  independent  sovereign,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

To  Committee.     Introducing  De  Baluie,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

From  Committee,  Oct.  23,  1776. 
(See  Committee,  etc.  (Morris),  to  Deane,  same  date.) 

ftvm  Committee.    Advising,  of  appointment  of  Franklin  and  Lee.    Oct.  24,  1776. 
I     To  Bingham.    Distressed  by  waut  of  intelligence ;  forwards  two  hundred  tons  of 
powder,  Oct  25,  1776. 

To  Committee,  Two  hundred  tons  powder  furnished  through  Bingham ;  high 
price  of  tobacco;  injury  done  by  failure  to  aunounce  independence,  Oct.  25, 
1776. 

To  Committee.  Reiterates  complaints  of  want  of  authority;  has  obtaiued  large 
supplies,  which  are  being  forwarded ;  recommends  Coudray  and  De  Kalb ; 
high  price  of  American  produce ;  plans  for  navy,  Nov.  6,  1776. 

Is  introduced  to  Dumas  as  agent  of  Congress.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Nov.  22, 1776. 

To  Committee.    Notice  of  Tuscan  affairs,  Nov.  26,  1776. 

To  Committee.  Recommends  Rogers,  of  Maryland,  as  aid  to  Coudray,  Nov.  27, 
1776. 

To  Committee.  Exposure  of  English  fishery  at  Newfoundland  to  destruction,  Nov. 
27, 1776. 

To  Committee.  Receives  authority  to  present  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
European  Courts ;  complains  of  want  of  formality  in  communications ;  danger 
to  the  canse  of  reports  of  conciliation ;  friendliness  of  house  of  Bourbon ; 
again  complains  of  Williamson ;  troubled  by  pressure  of  officers  for  commis- 
sions ;  troops  offered  from  abroad  ;  scarcity  of  next  harvest ;  saddle-horse 
asked  for  for  the  Queen ;  Coudray,  and  De  Kalb  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment; an  associate  eminent  in  position  asked  for,  Nov.  28, 177$, 
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To  Committee.    Value  of  Beau  marc  bai's  services;  recommends  his  nephev 

for  supplies  essential  to  pay  the  debts  due,  Nov.  29,1776. 
To  Committee,    Recommends  Conway,  Nov.  29,  1776. 
To  Committee.     Importance  of  taxation ;  loans  may  be  obtained  on  plec 

land ;  financial  difficulties  of  Franco ;  Holland  the  great  money-lende; 

plies  more  needed  in  the  United  States  than  money,  Dec.  1,  1876. 
To  Committee.     Details  of  his  shipment  of  supplies,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
To  Jay.     Details  fnrther  his  shipments ;  renews  suggestions  of  attack  oi 

foundland  fishery ;  work  that  can  be  done  on  British  coast  by  priv 

loans  practicable,  and  foreign  ships  aud  recruits  can  be  secured ;  great  c 

of  applicants  for  posts  of  officers;  value  of  Bancroft's  services;  propot 

treaties  with  Franco  and  Spain,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  4,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Deane,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Sends  copy  of  his  agreement  with  French  officers,  and  a 

counts ;  suggestion  as  to  appointment  of  Prince  Ferdinand  or  "  Marsha 

lio"  as  commander-in-chief;  recommends  La  Fayette  as  major- genera 

6, 1776.     (See  introduction,  $  97.) 
To  Vergennes.    Announces  Franklin's  arrival  and  its  effect,  Dec.  8,  1776. 
To  Committee.    Of  same  purport,  Dec.  12,  1776. 
To  Dumas.    Of  same  purport,  Dec.  13,  1776. 
To  Dumas.    As  to  his  situation  in  Paris;  Carmichael's  visit  to  Dumas;  h 

of  success,  Dec. — ,  1776. 
To  Committee.     Difficulties  in  expediting  the  Ampin  trite,  Jan.  20,  1777. 
To  Committee.     Advises  sending  cruisers  abroad.     Aug.  23,  1777. 
To  Committee.     Explains  English  jealousy ;  advises  Congress  as  to  ship  He 

and  .asks  for  return  cargo,  directed  to  Hortalez  &  Co.,  Sept.  3,  1777. 
His  authority  to  appoiut  officers  denied  by  Congress,  Sept.  8, 1778. 
To  Committee.     Introduces  Francy,  with  cargo  of  goods,  Sept.  10,  1777. 
To  li.  Morris.     Vindicating  himself  for  his  action  as  to  T.  Morris,  Sept.  23 
Recall  of,  by  Congress,  Nov.  21,  1777. 
From  Committee,  etc.,  Dec.  4,  1777. 

(See  Committee,  etc.,  to  Deane,  same  date.) 
From  Lor  f  11.    Ordered  to  return  to  America,  Dec.  8,  1777. 
Franklin  speaks  kindly  of,  to  Lovell,  Dec.  21,  1777. 
Vergonnes'  testimonial  to.     Vergennes  to  Congress,  Mar.  25,  1778;    Vergei 

Deaite  (inclosing  King's  portrait),  Mar.  26,  1778. 
Franklin  speaks  kindly  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  31,  1778. 
Denounced  to  Laurens  by  Izard.     Izard  to  Laurens,  Apr.  1,  1778. 
A.  Lee's  views  of.     A.  Lee  to  Congress,  Apr.  2,  5,1778. 
His  plans  in  going  to  America.     Franklin  to  Lee,  Apr.  4,  1778. 
To  Congress.     Arrival  in  America,  July  10,  1778. 
To  Lovell.     Asking  for  a  hearing,  July  28,  1778. 
To  Washington.     Acknowledging   friendly  letter  and  hoping  for  au  iut« 

(the  letter  so  referred  to  can  not  be  found  among  the  Washington  or 

papers  in  the  Department),  Aug.  12,  1778. 
Informs  Congress  that  he  is  in  Philadelphia  awaiting  their  orders,     Deane  t 

gress,  Sept.  8,  14,  1778. 
Action  of  Congress  on  his  case,  Sept.  14,  16,  18,  22,  1778. 
To  Hancock.     Complains  of  conduct  of  Congress,  Sept.  14,  1778. 
To  Congress.     Soliciting  bearing,  Sept  22,  1778. 

To  Congress.     Asks  for  copies  of  Izard's  attacks  on  him,  Sept.  24,  1778. 
To  Conqrrs*.     Asks  for  hearing,  Oct.  7, 1778. 

To  Congress.     S»m <!<*  replies  to  l%.ir;\  a\v\  Lw>  ^cwvtauvuvig  inolosures);  ex 
changes  in  articles  11  aud  U  of  troaly,  Out.  Vi,  \TI^. 
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'roceediogs  of  Congress,  as  to,  Oct.  14,  1778. 

To  Congress.    Suggestions  as  to  debt  aud  as  to  equipping  a  fleet,  Nov.  1,  1778. 

To  Congress.    Further  defense  of  course  aud  appeal  for  action,  Nov.  19,  30,  Deo. 

4,  30,  31,  1778. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Dec.  7,  22,  31,  1778. 
To  Congress.    Notices  attack  by  Paine,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Asks  to  be  heard,  Jan.  21,  1779. 

His  address  to  America  criticised.     Adams  to  Vergennest  Feb.  11,  1779. 
Vergenues'  reply  to,  Feb.   13,  1779. 

Bad  effects  of  his  appeal.    Adams  to  S.  Adams,  Feb.  14,  1779;  to  Vergennes,  Feb. 
16,  1779. 

Vergennes'  views  of.     Vergennes  to  A.  Lee  (with  note),  Fob.  15,  1779. 

A..  Lee  writes  to  Franklin  as  to,  Feb.  18,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Again  urges  action  in  his  case,  Feb.  22,  1779. 

Farther  criticisms  by  A.  Lee  to  Congress,  Mar  7,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Again  applies  for  a  hearing,  Mar.  15,  1779. 

Criticisms  of,  by  W.  Lee  to  Congress,  Mar.  10,  25,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Again  appeals  to  Congress  for  redress,  Mar.  29,  Apr.  2,  17,  1779. 

To  Holker.     A.sks  as  to  mistakes  in  accounts,  Apr.  26,  1779. 

(See  Holker's  reply  of  same  date.) 

To  Congress.    Addresses  again  for  hearing,  Apr.  26,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Explains  as  to  Holker's  mistake,  Apr.  27,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Submits  accounts  of  expenses,  Apr.  30,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Appeals  again  for  a  hearing,  May  19,  22,  1779. 

Lovell's  views  as  to.     Lovell  to  Adams,  June  13,  1779. 

Discharged  from  attendance  on  Congress  in  order  that  he  may  settle  his  accounts. 

Journal  of  Congress,  Aug.  16,  1779. 
To  Congress.   Application  for  hearing,  Aug.  18, 1779. 
>pinion  of.   Franklin  to  Lovell,  Oct.  17, 1779. 

'o  Congress.   Declines  to  accept  grant  by  Congress  of  $10,500  on  ground  of  in- 
adequacy, Nov.  23,  1779. 
Ixpected  arrival  of,  in  France.   Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780. 
torn  Jay,  Sept.  8,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Deane,  same  date. ) 

is  disloyal  talk  in  1780.    Dana  to  Adams,  Jan.  1,  1781.   (Though  see  Franklin  to 
Dumas,  Jan.  18,  1781.) 

>  in  1782.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  1782. 

o  Congress.  Finds  that  Johusou  had  decliued  to  examine  his  accounts;  urges  on 

Congress  to  take  other  measures  for  settlement ;  appeals  for  justice  in  his 

necessities,  May  18,  1781. 
»  Trumbull.   Dissuading  from  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  urging  a 

submission  at  once  to  the  mother  country,  Oct.  21, 1781.   (See  Introduction, 

$  163. ) 
atters  of,  written  for  publication  and  not  for  delivery  to  sendee.     Paine  to 

Morris,  Nov.  26,  1781.     (See  Introduction,  $  163.) 
iculpatory  letters;  parties  abroad  to  be  warned  agaiust.     Livingston  to  Congress, 

•Tan.  18,  1782;  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  Jau.  19,  1782;  Livingston  to  Franklin, 

Jan.  19,  1782. 
is  probable  treachery.     Franklin  to  Jay,  Jan.  19,  1782. 

No  doubt  is  entertained  here  of  his  apostacy."     Livingston  to  Jay,  Feb.  2,  1782. 
postacy  of,  confirmed.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  1782. 

>  Congress.    Appeals  again  for  settlement  of  accounts,  Mar.  17,  1782. 

is  disgrace;  but  should  be  paid  what  is  duo  him.    Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  30, 
1782. 
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Dean,  Silam— Continued. 

Inculpatory  h-tters  lit*.      Trumbull  to  Liringxtom,  May  23,  1782;  Liringsto*  to  If 

ztrm.  Jiiih!  7,  17*»J.     Liringstom  to  Trumbull.  June  12,  1782. 
Associates  iu  Kngland  with  Arnold,  P.  Went  worth,  and  Skeane.     AtlamstoU* 

ing*tont  Aug.  2,  17r*3. 
Examination  of  his  accounts.     Mnrri*  to  .1.  I*?,  Oct.  4,  17*3. 
Itcpudiatcd  by  Jay.     Jay  to  thane.  Feb.  22.  17"*4. 
Uclatinns  with  Be  an  marc  ha  is.     (Set.-  lleaumarehais.) 
Deank  ani>  Franklin — 

From  A.  Lt*\  Jan.  30,  1778. 

(See  .1.  Ln  to  Franklin  and  Iteane,  same  date.) 
From  .1.  /.«■#■.  Feb.  20,  177*. 

iSee  .1.  /,«'#•■  to  Franklin  and  Dean*,  same  date. ) 
Debt,  PriiLic.     (See  Frame,  Franklin.  Morris,  Vergenues ;  au«l  see  CVirmicAtffl  to  the 

Committee  of  Foreign  Affair*,  Jan.  29.  1781.) 
I)K  CaMP»>.  Spanish  minister.     Procrastination  of.     Jan  to  Livingston,  Apr.  2^,  17A 
Declamation  «)K  Independence.   Importance  of  announcement  of,  abroad.   Lkumto 

Committee.  Nov.  0,  2"*,  1776. 
Decoy  and  false  information  communicated  through  Arthur  Lev's secretaries.    Iutio- 

duct  ion,  $  151. 
Dkkknck,  ship,  representations  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  July  5,  2*\  1779. 
Definitive  treaty  of  1783 — 

Propositions  relative  to,  given  under  date  of  Apr.  29,  May  21,  June  1,  17& 
Hartley  to  Commi**ioners,  June  14,  17KJ. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin.) 
Hartley's  proposals,  May  21,  1783.     (See  Treaties.) 
Articles  proposed  by  American  C«immissioiiers,  Apr.  29,  1783. 
Articles  proposed  by  Hartley,  May  21,  1783.     Hartley  to  Commissioners,  Jnuo  14, 
17*3;   Laurens  to  Secretary,  June  17.  1783. 
(See  Adams,  Franklin.  Laurtns,  Livingston,  Jay.) 
Signed  Sept.  4,   17*3.     Hartley  \n  Commissioners,  Sept.  4,  17H3;  Com  miss  ion  en  it 

Hartley,  Sept.  5,  17-3;   Adams  V>  Congress,  Sept.  .">,  1783. 
Negotiations  preceding  detailed ;  notice  of  its  intended  signature  given  to  France 

Commissioners  to  Congress,  Sept.  10,  17-3. 
Ratification  of,  by  Congress,  Oct.  29,  17^3.     .\fijflin  to  Commissioners,  Jan.  14,  17^ 
Definitive  treaty— 

Ratification  of.  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Mar. 9,1784;  Franklin  to  Thomson,  Mar.? 
17<1 ;  Hartley  to  Launns,  Mar.  20,  l*-4 :  Laurens  to  Thomson,  Mar.  28,  17-4 
Franklin  to  Congress,  May  12, 17*4:  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Juno  1,  1784  ;  FhmJ 
/in  to  Hartley,  J une  2,  17*1;  Franklin  to  Congress,  June  10,  1784;  Jay  to  Co\ 
gress,  July  2.">,  17*4.  (See  Trtaths.) 
\)K  (iKakse.     Two  pieces  of  lield  ordnance  presented  to,  by  Congress.     Z,irtn^*fcm 

Luzerne,  Nov.  2, 1781. 
De  Kami.     (Sec  A'a//>.  ) 
Delat,  Samuel  and  J.  II. — 

To  receive  prizes  at  Bordeaux.     Committee  to  t'o»iMifttfi»fi<r*.  Oct. 24, 1776. 

Prisoners  aid  to  the  Tinted  States.     /J*-<inc>  to  Committer.  IVc.  3, 1776. 
Delvoekme.     Introduced  by  Franklin  to  Livingston,  Apr,  27, 1783. 
Denmark— 

Restitution  of  American  prizes,  protest  against.     Franklin  to  Bernstoff,  Dec.  ti 
1779. 

Relations  with.      Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 17-0. 

Declaration  of  neutrality  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  11,  1780. 

Complains  of  seizure  of  the  ship  Providence.      I'ergennes  to  Franklin,  Apr.  23,  178 
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Dknmajik— Continued. 

Proposals  for  treaty  with.    Rosencrone  to  Waltei-sdorff,  Feb.  22,  1783 ;  Franklin  to 

Rosencrone,  Apr.  13, 1783. 
Counter  project  of  treaty  with.    Rosencrone  to  Franklin,  July  8,  1783 ;  Franklin 

to  £triff£«foit,  July  22,  1783. 
Claims  on  to  be  pressed.    Resolution  of  Congress,  Oct.  29,  1783. 
Denmark  and  Norway.    Treaty  between  Russia,  Sweden,  Holland,  and.    Adams  to 

Congress,  Feb.  1, 1781. 
Deserters,  Hessian,  may  be  received  in  the  French  army.    Reed  to  Luzerne,  July 

25,  1780. 
Desertion  of  LOYAU8TS  by  British  armies.    Introduction,  $  24.    (See  Loyalists.) 
IVEstaing — 

Sailing  of  fleet  of.    Louis  XVI  to  Congress,  Mar.  28, 1778. 
Informs  Congress  of  his  approach  and  of  his  plans,  July  8,  1778. 
8peaks  of  his  support  of  Gerard,  etc.  ;  action  of  Congress  on,  July  11,  1778. 
Movements  of,  Gerard  to  Congress,  May  9,  1779. 
Expected  to  go  to  America.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781. 
Distouches— 

To  Luzerne,    Prevented  from  disembarking  troops  in  Virginia  by  the  British 

fleet;  battle  between  the  two  fleets,  Mar.  19,  1781. 
From  Luzerne,  May  7,  1781. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Destouches,  same  date. ) 
DiWitt.    Opinion  of  Franklin.    Introduction,  G  115. 
Dickinson,  chosen  member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence.    Secret  Journals  0/ 

Congress,  Nov.  29,  1775. 
Dickinson,  the  treachery  of  crew  of.    A.  Lee  to  Golden,  Apr.  15,  1776. 
Digby— 

From  Franklin,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Digby,  same  date.) 
From  Carhton,  Apr.  6,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  Digby,  same  date.) 
From  Liringston,  Apr.  12,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Digby,  same  date.) 
^^Oes,  *'  Mr.,"  recommended  to  Congress  for  employment  in  the  United  States.     A. 
Lee  to  Committee,  Dec.  8, 1777.    See  Introduction,  $206. 
To  Adams.    Giving  information  as  to  English  affairs.     Digges  to  Adams,  April  14, 

1780. 
His  doubtful  character  and  charges  against  him.    Id.    See  Introduction,  $  206. 
To  Adams.    Conway's  and  Hartley's  motions  relative  to  America ;  fallaciousness 
of  the  hope  Conway  seems  to  entertain  of  peace  without  the  independence  of 
America ;  suspicions  that  he  is  aiming  at  the  chief  command,  May  2, 1780. 
To  Adams.    Giving  English  news,  May  12, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Digges,  stating  position  of  the  United  States,  May  13, 1780.) 
His  atrocious  wickedness  in  embezzling  mouey  given  him  to  distribute  among 
prisoners.   Franklin  to  Hodgson,  Apr.  1, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Brown,  Aug.  6, 1781 ; 
Franklin  to  Jay,  Aug.  30, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Cunningham,  Feb.  6, 1782. 
Recommended  by  Hartley,  Mar.  11, 1782. 
Addresses  Franklin,  Mar.  22, 1788. 

Conversation  with,  reported.    Adams  to  Franklin,  Mar.  22, 1782. 
Franklin  has  no  confidence  in.    Franklin  to  Hartley,  Apr.  8, 1782. 
*~*K*Lomacy,  conflicting  views  as  to.    Introduction,  $  15. 

Relations  of  to  finance  and  military  science.    Ibid.,  $$  Iff. 

Founded  on  good  sense.    Ibid.,  $  13. 

A  system  of  comity  resting  on  settled  rules.    Ibid.,  $  15, 

6  Wfl 
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Antagonism  to  these  rules 'by  the  "  militia"  school  of  statesmen.     Ibid.,  $$  15, 16. 
Views  of,  held  by  this  school.     Ibid.,  $  16. 
Replies  by  Franklin  and  Livingston.     Ibid.,  $  17. 
Diplomacy,  revolutionary,  difficulties  of— 

From  its  domestic  organization.     Iibd.,  $  103. 
From  vacillation  of  Congress.     Ibid.,  $  104. 
From  difficulties  ot' communication.     Ibid.,  $  105. 
From  unnecessary  multiplication  of  envoys.     Ibid.,  $  106. 
From  extrauoous  burdens.     Ibid.,  $  107. 

From  want  of  proper  fuuds  and  proper  aid  at  Paris.     Ibid.,  $  708. 
From  delicacy  of  position  to  France.     Ibid.,  $  109. 
Ditforcnco  of  opinion  as  to  stringency  of  instructions.     Ibid.,  $  110. 
Diplomatic  agents,  salaries  of.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Nov.  18,  1781. 

(See  Expenses,  Miniskrs,  Salaries.) 
Diplomatic  correspondence  in  Revolution.   Difficulty  in  keeping  up.  Introduction, 

$  105. 
Diplomatic  expenses,  estimate  of.    Adams  to  Franklin,  Oct.  4, 1781 ;     Livingston  to 
Congress,  May  8, 9,  1782  ;  Morris  to  Congress  May  8,  1782. 
(See  Salaries.) 
Diplomatic  manners.    Medium  to  be  observed  iu  respect  to.     Adams  to  S.  Adam, 

Mar.  4,  1780. 
Diplomatists.   Adams'  views  of  qualifications  for.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Fob.  5, 1783. 
Disabled  persons.    Proclamation  of  the  States-General  that  provision  will  be  niacte 

for,  iu  the  sea  service.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  18, 1781. 
Dissensions  between  ministers  at  Paris.  Circumstances  concerning.    Introduc- 
tion, U  106,  126,  149. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to.     Sept.  11,  22,  Oct.  15,  Dec.  7,  1778 ;  Jan.  20,  Ma^r. 
24,  27,  Apr.  3,  30,  May  3,  June  8,  10, 1779. 
Doiirman — 

From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    Made  agent  of  Congress  in  Portugal  July  %  Is 
1780. 
(See  Lopell  aud  Houston  to  Dohrman,  same  date.) 
Respectable  character  of.    Jay  to  Lor  ell,  Oct.  27,  1880. 
Doniol— 

His  views  as  to  Beaumarchais.     Introduction,  $  58. 
Views  of  as  to  A.  Lee's  differences  with  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  145. 
Views  of,  as  to  treaties  of  1778.     Ibid.,  $  45. 
Double  dealing  of  1688  contrasted  with  that  of  1776.     Ibid.,  $  8. 
Douceurs  to  foreign  official-*.   The  United  States  will  not  give.     Livingston  to  D«ff<»i 

May  1, 1783.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  May  21,  1783. 
Dowlin.    From  Franklin,  Feb.  9, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dowlin,  same  date.) 
Drayton,  W.  IL,  comma uieates  to  Congress  aversion  of  Freuch  and  Spanish  courts 

to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  30,  1779. 
Duuourg — 

His  position  as  to  America.     Introduction,  $  74. 

Characteristics  of.     Ibid.,  $  74. 

Will  introduce  Deane,  and  procure  birn  an  interview  with  Vergennes.     Commit" 

tee  of  Correspondence  to  Deane,  Mar.  3,  1776. 
Misunderstanding  between  Beaumarchais  and.    Deane  to  Committee,  Ang.  18, 177£~ 
Du  Coudray.    See  Coudray. 
Dumas,  C.  W.  F.— 

His  public  services.     Introduction,  $  185. 
A.  Lee  is  directed  to  correspond  with.     Committee  to  A.  Lee,\>et.  V&^YRti. 
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From  Franklin,  Dec.  19, 1775. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  22,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.  Acceptiug  appointment  an  correspondent;  America  should  rely 
in  the  first  placo  ou  Franco;  has  conferred  oil  the  subject  with  the  French 
minister  at  Holland,  who  will  send  memorial  to  his  court;  corresponds  with 
A.  Lee;  Storey's  letters  intercepted;  can  r  commend  an  engineer;  refers 
with  satisfaction  to  his  writiugs,  Apr.  30,  1776. 
To    Franklin.    Attitude  of  France  at  present  must  he  ouo  of  non-interference, 

May  14,  1776. 
From  A.  Lee,  July  6,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  July  26,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Gives  correspondence  with  French  minister  in  Holland;  refers  to 

Dr.  Ellis  as  a  confidential  agent,  Aug.  10,  1776. 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  13,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Non-appearance  so  far  of  "  Hortalez  ;"  arrival  iu  Paris  of  Deane; 
will  continue  to  act  as  agent  in  Holland,  but  hopes  for  compensation,  Sept. 
1,  1776. 
From  W.  Lee,  Sept.  10,  1776. 

(See  jr.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Sept.  11,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  23, 1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  1,  1776. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  3,  1776. 

(Sec  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  6,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct.  9,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Oct  13, 1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Oct.  22,  1776. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  Oct.  24,  1776. 

(See  Committee,  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Oct.  27,  1776. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Nov.  15,  1776. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Dec.  13,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Dec.  — ,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Jan.  21, 1777. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
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from  Jl.  Lot,  Jan.  3G. 

(See  X  X*r  U>  1st 
From  FrmmirlmL,  Jau.  2S».  1777. 

(Ifreu  FrmmkUm  U>  Isu—m*.  aaiw  date.) 
^rai  IT.  jUe,  Mar.  SO.  1777. 

(&*e  W.  Let  to  Dwrnm*.  same  date. ) 
Kaw  tew,  Apr.  2,  1777. 

(He*  iMmMt  to  Z/mwm,  ttme  date. ) 
f*«r  stent  to,  bj  Iteane,  Apr.  2,  1777. 
T<*  Cimmi tint,  a*  to  Lib  wariow,  Ajr.  12  1777. 
FrucD  Gsr»toi«#r,  Apr.  2r.  1777. 

(See  C«r*»aft«ei  to  Lhtm+s,  sarnie  date.; 
Frus  Owatttfer,  Mar  *,  1777. 

(See  C*wau*t«*,  U»  DmmsM.  same  date.) 
FrMB  Corsica**/,  May  9,  1777. 

(See  C+rmuckud  to  D%mm*.  same  date.) 
From  Frmmklim,  May  12,  1777. 

(See  Fmaaifta  to  2>«sur«,  same  date.) 
To  C+aMufJee.    Use*  signature  of  "  Concordia  f  information  from  Tbe 

Ma j  16, 1777. 
From  Zfesae,  Jane  7,  1777. 

(See  Dtawt  to  Duma*,  same  date.) 
From  Gormte&aeZ,  Jane  13,  1777. 

(See  Carmickael  to  Duma*,  same  date. ) 
To  Committee.    Complain*  of  embarrassed  position  and  gives  informatio 

22,  1777. 
To  Committee.     CooditioD  of  affair*  in  Holland,  Oct.  14,  Dec  16,  1777. 

(See  Van  Berckel  to  Dm mas, same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  10, 177*. 

(See  Franklin  to  human,  same  date.) 
From  Com mitsioners,  Apr.  10, 1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  A  damn  to  />«  m*w,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,  May  14,177H. 

(See  Morris,  R.  II.  Lee,  and  Lorell  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  X  Z>e.  June  4, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Fan  Berckel,  July  31, 1778. 

To  Committee,     View  of  Dutch  affairs,  Oct.  27,  Nov.  4,  10,  13,  1778. 
To  Van  Berckel.     Affairs  in  Holland,  Aug.  17, 1778. 
From  Van  Berckel.     Saying  that  Amsterdam  has  no  power  to  make  treat 

22,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Oct.  10,1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Dumas,  Name  dale.) 
To  Commissioners.     British  interference  in  Holland,  Nov.  20,  Dec.  3,18, 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  18, 1771). 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Chattmont,  Sept.  2, 1771). 

(See  Chaumont  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Vauguyon,  Nov.  11,1779. 

(See  Vauguyon  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Vauguyon,  naval  affairs,  Nov.  11,13,1779. 
From  Vauguyon,  Nov.  12, 1779. 

(See  raMf/uyon  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  r<iu<7Myon,  Nov.  17, 1779. 

(See  Vauguyon  to  Dmnas,  same  date.) 
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From  J.  P.  Jone*,  Dec.  13, 1779. 

(See  Dumas  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
From  J.  P.  Janes,  Dec.  17, 1779. 

(See  Jones  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  J.  P.  Jones,  Dec.  27, 1779. 

(See  Jones  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Reports  condition  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Jan.  1, 12,  Mar.  1,  Apr.  29, 

May  15,  Sept.  14, 20,  Doc.  9, 1779. 
To  Yauguyon.    Takes  action  in  case  of  Paul  Jones,  Nov.  9, 11, 13, 1779. 
To  Congress,  Dec.  10, 11,  30, 1779. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  27, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Sends  plan  of  treaty ;  gives  views  as  to  Holland,  Mar.  15,  1780. 
To  Congress.     His  claim  for  remuneration  for  services,  Mar.  21,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  29,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  sanio  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  30, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Injury  done  him  by  W.  Lee;  affairs  in  Holland,  Apr.  13,1780. 
From  Franklin.     Personal  advice,  Apr.  23, 1780. 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  May  21, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  June  5,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jnne  5, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  22, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
Unfounded  criticisms  of,  by  W.  Leo.     TV.  Lee  to  Adams,  July  8, 1780. 
Spoken  highly  of.     Lovell  to  Dumas,  Julj  10. 1780. 
To  Congress.     As  to  Dutch  affairs,  July  13, 22,  1780. 
From  Carmichael,  July  24,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Desires  formal  commission;  narrates  his  services  and  asks  com- 
pensation, July  25, 1780. 
To  Congress.    As  to  late  European  events,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  2, 1780 
From  J.  P.  Jones,  Sept.  8,  1780. 

(See  Jones  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
Promotion  of,  recommended.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Sept.  11, 12, 1780;  Livingston 

to  Dumas,  Sept.  12, 1780. 
To  Congress.    Narrative  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Sept.  25,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Oct,  2,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Late  European  events,  Sept.  12,  Oct.  2, 1780. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date. ) 
Letters  from  London  to,  Oct.  (i,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Detailing  imprisonment  and  capture  of  II.  Laurens,  Oct.  6,1780. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  9, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
His  critical  position  at  Holland.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Nov.  28, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  3, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Attitude  of  Holland  to  Sir  J.  Yorke;  project  of  treaty  with  United 
States,  Dec.  19, 1780. 
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Domas— Continued. 

From  Morris,  Dec.  24, 1780. 

(See  Duma*  to  Morris f  same  date.) 
From  Franklin ,  Jan.  18,1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Good  understanding  between  Holland  and  Russia  in  regard  to  «*■ 
trality;  rupture  between  Russia  and  England;  application  should  be  ro»*e 
to  the  quadruple  alliance  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  t*»e 
United  States;  shipment  of  grain  refused  to  England;  departure  of  Sir  •*°* 
scph  Yorkc,  Feb.  5,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Decision  of  the  court  of  Holland  as  to  the  condnct  of  the  regc*1^ 
of  Amsterdam  not  given,  Feb.  22, 1781,  ,. 

To  Congress.    Empress  of  Russia  offers  to  mediate  between  Holland  and  Engla*1 

Mar.  2, 1781. 
To  Congress.    Empress  of  Russia  renews  her  offer  of  mediation ;  the  court  of  j^V 
tice  making  up  its  decision  on  the  condnct  of  the  regency  of  Amsterd^ 
Mar.  5,1781.  . 

To  Congress.  Holland  accepts  mediation  ;  decision  of  the  court  of  justice  u 
the  regency  of  Amsterdam ;  inaction  in  Holland  oontiuues;  St.  Eustatia  ca^ 
tu  red  by  the  British ;  England  refuses  the  mediation  of  Russia;  merchant*  C^ 
Amsterdam  ask  those  of  Rotterdam  to  join  with  them  in  asking  the  Engli*^ 
to  restore  the  goods  taken  at  St.  Eustatia,  who  refuse,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  2, 1781^ 
From  liedaulx,  Apr.  28, 1781. 

(See  liedaulx  to  Du mas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Affairs  iu  Holland,  May  1, 1781. 
From  Franklin,  May  4, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Daman,  name  date.) 
To  Congress.    Affairs  in  Holland,  May  1,1781. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  6, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  10, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Dumas, same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Affairs  in  Holland,  Aug.  23,  Oct.  11, 1781. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  28, 1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dumas, same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Affairs  in  Holland,  Jan.  7, 1782. 
To  Congress.     Reception  of  Adams,  Jan.  15, 1782. 
To  (  ongress.     Advantages  of  a  house  for  the  legation,  Apr.  4, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Mar.  29,  May  10,  June  1, 1782 
From  Adams,  May  2, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Information  from,  Aug.  16, 1782. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  ft,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.   12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Narrative  of  affairs  in  Holland,  Nov.  15,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Recent  events  in  Holland,  Dec.  12,  178*2. 
To  Livingston.     Local  affairs  in  Holland,  Dec.  17,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Jan.  1,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Plan  to  send  Dutch  minister  to  the  United  States,  Jan.  11,  17^ 
To  lAvingston.     Diplomatic  affairs,  Jan.  20,  1783. 
To  Adams.     Diplomatic  uffiirs,  Jan.  28,  178  J. 
(Replied  to  by  Adams,  Jan.  20.  1783.) 
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Pcmas  —Continued. 

To  Adams.    Diplomatic  affairs,  Jan.  30,  1783. 

To  Adams.    Onerous  conditions  of  peace  imposed  on  Holland  ;  Vcrgennes,  expla- 
nation of  precipitancy  of  peace,  Feb.  4, 1783. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  5,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Continued  Dutch  difficulties  as  to  peace,  Feb.  18,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Stating  appoiutment  of  Van  Bcrckel  as  minister  to  the  United 

States,  Mar.  4,  5,  1783. 
To  Adams.    Instructions  us  to  peace,  Mar.  4,  0,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Affairs  in  Holland,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  18,  1783. 
From  Livingston.     Congress  has  taken  no  action  in  his  case  (no  date). 
To  Livingston.     Difficulties  with  Dutch ;  British  peace,  May  8,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  Dutch  affairs  and  tho  mission  of  Van  Berckol,  May  25, 1783. 
To  States  General.     Submits  treaty  with  tho  United  States  as  ratified,  Jnne  5, 1783. 
From  Fagel,  Juno  ID,  1783. 

(See  Fagel  to  Dumas,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland,  June  20,  23,  1783. 
Dumas  (General).     Introduction,  $  78. 

Dunkirk  made  a  free  port  to  tho  United  States.     Calonue  to  La  Fayette,  Jan.  5,  1784. 
Du  Ponckau,  recommended  as  an  officer.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Dec.  2,  1782.     See 

Introduction,  $  78. 
Duportajl.     Notice  of,  Introduction,  §  78. 
Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov.  24,  1781. 
Commended  to  Vergenues.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  2,1782. 
IHrham's  case.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  May  17,  1783. 
Durat.    From  Luzerne,  Dei*.  11,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Durat,  same  date.) 
Dutch  politics.     (See  Netherlands,  Adams,  Dumas,  Franklin.) 
Dutgu  ships  exempted  front  capture.     Franklin  to  agent  of  cruisers,  May  30,  1780. 

E. 


Economy.     Importance  of,  in  public  affairs.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
Ellery.    From  Dana,  Jan.  17,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Ellery,  same  date.) 
Eierstein,  ship.     Case  of.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Feb.  18, 1782;  Livingston  to  Luzerne, 

Feb.  20,  1782;  Livingston  to  Congress,  Feb.  21,  1782. 
Elliott,  British  minister  at  Berlin,  charged  with  abstracting  A.  Lee's  papers.     A.  Lee 
to  Commissioners,  June  28,  1777,  with  note :  Frederick  the  Great  to  Maltzam, 
June  30,  1777.     (See  Introduction,  $$  144, 150,  192/.) 
Ellis,  Dr.,  an  intermediary  in  foreign  negotiations  of  1776.     A,  Lee  to  Dumas,  July 

6,  1776 ;  Dumas  to  Committee.  Aug.  10,  1776. 
Eloquence,  cultivated  with  peculiar  care  in  republics.     Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  8, 

1780. 
Embdkn,  port  of— 

Affords  a  good  market.      IF.  Lee  to  Thomson,  Jan.  2,  1778. 
Refused  by  Frederick  to  Congress.     Introduction,  $  91. 
Emperor  Joskpii  II.     Policy  of,  towards  America.     Ibid.,  $  96. 
Empress  Catherine  II.     Policy  of,  towards  America.    Ibid.,  $$  93,94. 

(See  Catherine  //,  /?//«*?>/,  Dana.) 
Engineers— 

Resolution  of  congress  directing  committee  to  engage   services  of.    Secret  Jour- 
nals of  Congress,  Dim*.  2,  1775. 
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Dcsiw  si  mU  »  4aeagfc.     JtvaftSa  fa  Dmmti,  Dec  19,  1775.    (See  Dew  to 
^w«an.  lag  1-  I77V- 

:i_  «*£*««*  Vt  Caagrcifc.    Im0  t*   Mi^w.  Jalj  24, 1777.    (8ee  Jk 


A2i*utKei  frcH.     IstradactioK.  f  9. 

;U*H  WEXTTTJOX  ZS  F«>LmE&.      Did..  t  7. 

Exgli*h  ho»tixjtt  axt»  AKfe~<AXCE  to  the  Txtted  State*.    /aid.,  M  27/ 

Ex<rU«H  ubtzaUSM     Esixraxioa  o£  to  ta*  Uaited  State*  before  its  deteriorate 
a^kr  Crasweil.  Cl*r>»  1L  and  Jibm  IL     JM..  *  <?. 

Exgll-b  kXToixno3c«u    PanZeiiani  oC  with  American.    /aid.,  4  81 

Ex«*Li$n  stateswtx  or  Kr*— 

I»ab>  dealin*  of.  is  r*  vocation  of  153*.     /§•£.  §  »i 

Dlff.  reia«r*  of  opiako  of.  a*  to  Anglican  aVroloiioa.     Ibid..  $27/1 

EXGU»H  POLITICS — 

Survey  of.     J.  Z>r  to  Dmm**,  Not.  15,  1776. 

Effect  of.  oo  peace-.     £«  PmfdU  to  £t ria^tfe*.  Jane  25. 1792. 
E«T  a  ix G.      St*  fEttmif.  ) 

Exf/ttivf.  ArrnoKiTT.    Growth  of.    Introd action.  $  209. 
Etomkk — 

CoininittMonM  an  French  consol-general  for  New  England.     Luzerne  to  Con?1 
Aug.  23.  Sept.  7.  17*1. 

Appointed  French  consul  for  New  England.     C+mfrtt*.  Mar.  1G,  1784. 
E»'Rope.     Sympathy  of,  with  America.     Coava!tatid«cr«  to  Commir/er,  Mar.  12, 

Framklim  to  Cooper,  May  I.  1777.  (See  />«auw  to  Franklin,  Apr. 30,  1776^ 
Ei:kopkax  powers.  Minister*  at  Paris  instructed  to  make  interest  with,  Oct.  16, 
Everett,  E.— 

I  fin  opinion  of  Adams.     Introduction.  $  132. 

If  ih  opinion  of  Morris.     Ib'uh.  $  1*8. 

EXCHANGE  OF  PKI WINERS — 

Ctmff.rf.ncv.  with  Hartley  as  to,  June  16,  177*. 

Importance  of.     Franklin  to  Congres*,  Nov.  f»,  17??l :   Livingston  to  .FWml/ia, 
9,  17**.     (See  Pri$onern.) 
Kxi'KNHFH  op  minister.     What  are  to  be  regarded  as  such.     J<fama  to  Franklin 
i,  17H1  ;  Franklin  to  .Jrfaw*,  Jnm*  11,  1783;  Adam*  to  0<rrry,  Sept. 7, 1783 
(H«!«  Salarien.) 
Exports.     Impolicy  of  taxes  on.     Franklin  to  Lorell,  July  22,  1778. 

F. 

Faiii  anihM.    Charge  of,  against  constructive  revolutionary  statesmen.     In  trod  c 

$  r». 

Faoan.    Certain  privileges  given  to.     Commmioners  to  Sartine,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
Fair  I 'lay,  brigantine.     Franklin  to  Sartine1  June  27.  1780. 
Falkland  — 

I'ri'f'Hdunt  for  American  compromisers.     Introduction,  $  8. 

Illustrating  the  position  of  intermediaries  in  civil  wars.     Ibid.,  $  197. 
Falmk  hkpouth  ok  HitiTiHii  campaigns,  sent  through  A.  Lee's  secretaries.    I  Wd., 
Fainikication  ok  American  documents.     (See  Forgery.) 
H  Family  com  pact ''  ok  Lkk  family.     Jay's  view  ok    Introduction,  $  153. 

FA  II MK KM  (iKNKHAL— 

Contract  of  Commissioners  with,  Jan.  17,  1777. 
Agreement  for  sale  of  tobacco  to,  Mar.  24,  1777. 
From  Morrh,  Nov.  4,  17H.I. 
(Hoe  Morri*  to  Farmtr*  tteurrat,  same  date.) 
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"Favored  Nation."    Meaning  of  term.     Commissioners  to  Lloyd,  Jan.  26, 1779. 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  suggested  as  generalissimo  for  America.    Introduction, 

$  77.     Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  (J,  1776. 
Ferson  (French  officer),  notice  of.     Introduction,  $  78. 
Finances — 

Close  connection  of,  with  diplomacy.     Introduction,  §$  1,14. 
Burden  of  them  on  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $$  113, 118. 
Improved  condition  of.     Gerry  to  Adams,  May  f>,  1780. 
Finance  Department— 

Organization  of.     Action  of  Congress,  Fob.  7,  1781. 

Superintendent  of.     Election  of  Morris  as.     Morris  to  Congress,  Mar.  13,  1781. 
Proper  system  of.     Morris  to  Committee,  Mar.  26,  1781. 
Superintendent.    Powers  of.     Action  of  Congress,  Apr.  21,  1781. 
ft.VANCES  of  the  United  States  at  peace.     Disorder  of.     Livingston  to  Franklin, 

Jan.  6,  1783. 
Financial  difficulties  in  1781-82  (see  Franklin— Morris). 

ft x  asci a l  systems  of  England  and  France.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29,  1781. 
ftttii.    Arrival  of  five  vessels  of,  and  difficulties  encountered.     Deane  to  Committee, 

Aug.  18,  1776. 
^***iieries,  Newfoundland. 

Groat  injury  would  be  done  and  recrnits  for  Navy  obtained  by  an  expedition  to 

destroy.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  27,  1776 ;  Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Izard's  views  requested  as  to.     Adams  to  Izard,  Sep't.  20,  1778. 
Vergeon^'  views  of,  in  1778.     Yergennes  to  Gerard,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
Izard's  views  as  to.     Izard  to  Adams,  Sept.  24,  1778;  Adams*  Reply  to  Izard,  Sept. 

25,  1778. 
Construction  of  treaty  of  1778  as  to.     Izard  to  Adams,  Sept.  28,  1778 ;  Adams  to 

Izard,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Feb.  23,  27,  Mar.  17,  19,  22,  24,  May  8,  12,  22, 
Jnue  3,  19,  24,  July  1,  12,  17,  22,  24,  29,  31,  Aug.  3,  13,  Sept.  9,  11,  25,  28,  Oct. 
4,  9,  13,  1779. 
Position  to  be  taken  in  respect  to.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7,  1782.     (See 
Adams1  journal  of  peace  negotiations.)    Strachey  to  British  Ministry,  Nov.  8^  17b2. 
Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17,  1782. 
Discussed  by  Commissioners.     Adams'  journal,  Nov.  25, 1782. 
True  policy  of  France  is  to  admit  the  right  of  the  United  States  to.    Livingston  to 

Jay,  Dec.  30, 1782. 
Continued  importance  of  discussion  of.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5, 1783. 
Franklin's  zeal  in  support  of.    Jay  to  Franklin,  Sept.  11, 1783 ;  Adams  to  Franklin, 
Sept.  13, 1783. 
Fisheries,  whale.     Projects  for  seizing.      Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Oct.  30,  1778; 

Commissioners  to  Congress,  Nov.  9,  1778. 
I^ITZHERBERT.     Participation  of,  in  discussions  on  treaty  of  peace.    Adams1  journal, 

Nov.  26, 1782,  et  seq. 
Fitz  Patrick,  General.    His  account  of  the  lawlessness  of  British  troops  in  America. 

Introduction,  $  22. 
Fleet— 

British.    Ill-success  of  in  1779.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
French.     Disposition  of.     Sartine  to  Vergennes,  Apr.  26,  1778, 
French.     Importance  of,  in  Atlantic.     Commissioners  to  Yergennes,  Jan.  1,  1779. 
Spanish.     State  of.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
Fleury— 

Application  as  to  exchange  of.     Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Nov.  12,  1778k 
Medal  for  account  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 1780. 
Medal  for,  delivered.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780. 
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Plrury — Continued. 

From  Motrin,  Dec.  3,  1781. 

(Seo  Morris  to  Fleury,  same  date.) 
From  Morri*,  July  5,  1782. 
(See  Morri*  to  Fleury,  same  date.) 
Flora,  The.     Franklin  to  Frencli  admiralty,  May  10,  1780:    Franklin  to  Yergennc*, 

June  18,  25, 1780. 
Florence.    Izard's  course  as  minister  to.    Izard  to  Lauren*,  Apr.  11, 1778.    Introduc- 
tion, $  178. 
Florida.    Spain  proposes  attack  on.     Miralles  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  25, 1779;  Luzerne  to 

Congress,  Nov.  26, 1779. 
(See  Huntington  to  Luzerne,  Dec.  lfi,  1779. ) 
Obtained  by  Spain  by  treaty  of  peace.     La  Fayelte  to  Livingston,  Fob.  5, 1783. 
Florida  Blanca— 

Notice  of.    Introduction,  $  88. 

Correspondence  as  to  relations  of  Spain  with  the  United  States.    (See  Carmichael, 

Jay.) 
Views  of,  as  to  Spanish  mediation.    Introduction,  $  98. 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  17, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  July  18, 1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  A,  Lee,  Dee.  17, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Dee.  27, 1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Jane  27, 1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Florida  Blanoa,  same  date. ) 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  16, 1779. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date. ) 
To  Jay,  postponing  his  formal  reception,  Feb.  24, 1780. 
Conferences  with  Jay.    Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  6,  1780. 
Correspondence  with  Jay  as  reported  by.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28, 1782. 
To  Carmichael,  advising  of  sale  of  English  frigate  Lord  Howe,  brought  into  Cadiz 

as  prize,  Apr.  14, 1782. 
From  La  Fayette,  Feb.  19,  178& 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanca,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Feb.  22,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanco,  same  date.) 
To  Oalfez.    As  to  Gardoqui's  mission  to  the  United  States,  Oct.  2,  1784. 
To  Carmichael.    Gardoqni's  mission  to  the  United  States,  Oct.  7,  1784. 
To  Congress.    Gardoqni's  mission  to  the  United  States,  Oct.  8,  17rt4. 
Foloer,  Captain- 
Suspicious  conduct  of.     Committee,  to  Commissioners,  Jan.  12,  1778. 
Stealing  papers  of.     A  person  who  escaped  to  England  guilty  of.    Adam*  to  Lovell, 

July  26,  1778, 
Criticism  on  loss  of  papers  papers  by.      A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Apr.  14,  1778. 
Ford,  Hkzekiah,  secretary,  to  A.  Lee — 
Disloyalty  of.     Introduction,  $  150. 

Appointment  as  secretary  announced.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Sept.  9, 1778. 
His  treachery  reported     Governor  and  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  Congress,  Jan.  26, 
1779. 
Forkign  affair*— 

Incapacity  of  Congress  to  manage.    Madison  to  Jefferson,  June  10, 1783.    Introduo- 
tioo,$209. 
Madison's  view  of,  in  1782.    Madison  to  Kartrtolph,  May  \\,  VM. 
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Foreign  affairs— Continued. 

Committee  of  Correspondence  for.    (See  Committee.) 

Gradual  decadence  of.    Introduction,  $$  103, 209.    Locell  to  A.  Lee,  Juno  13,  Aug. 
6,1779. 

Livingston,  R.  R.,  appointed  Secretary  of,  Aug.  10,  1781. 

Department    Regulations  of.    Congress,  Feb.  22,  1782,/. 

Department  of.    Organization  of.    Introduction,  $  103. 
Foreign  aid— 

Neither  politic  nor  right  for  us  to  depend  on,  too  exclusively.     Franklin  to  Morris, 
Nov.  5, 1781. 

Contrast  of,  between  1686  and  1776.    See  Introductiou,  $  H. 
Foreign  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  in  1784.    Pressure  of.     Morris  to  Con- 
gress, Mar.  17,  May  6,  1784. 
Foreign  urrrsRS  in  Revolution.    Difficulty  in  receiving  and  transmitting.    Intro- 
duction, $  105. 
Foreign  ministers — 

Action  of  Congress  as  to  distribution  of  funds  by,  Sept.  14,  1782. 

Mode  of  reception  of.    Action  of  Congress  as  to,  June,  12, 178:). 

Expenses  of.    Adams  to  Gerry,  Sept.  9,  1783.    (See  Expenses,  Salaries.) 
Foreign  missions.   Policy  of  Congress  as  to.    Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  Mar.  21 ,  1777.    (Son 

Diplomacy.) 
Foreign  policy  of  Congress.    Vacillating  character  of.    Introduction,  $  101. 
Foreigners.    Rights  of,  to  be  secured.    Livingston  to  Governors  of  Stales,  Feb.  18,  1782. 
Forgery— 

Of  resolution  of  Congress.    Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Bingham,  Apr.  26, 1778. 

Of  letters  of  Washington.    (See  note  to  Marbois1  letter  of  Mar.  13,  1782.) 

Of  American  documents  by  British  authorities.    Introduction,  $  30. 

Persons  guilty  of.    Extradition  of,  asked..  Boudinot  to  Carleton,  Aug.  1,  178:) 


Sent  to  sound  the  French  ministry  as  to  peace.    Franklin  to  Hartley,  Apr.  13, 

1782. 
A  British  spy.    Introduction,  $$  150,  207. 

FOTHKRGILL,  Dr.— 

Invitation  to  Franklin  to  confer  on  American  affairs.  Franklin's  narrative  of  ne- 
gotiations at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 

Discussions  of  reconciliatory  measures  between  Franklin  and.     Franklin's  narra- 
tive of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Fox,  C.  J.— 

To  QrenviUe.  As  to  peace  negotiations,  May  21,  31,  June  10, 1782. 

From  Grenville,  June  4,  1782. 

(See  Grenville  to  Fox,  same  date.) 

From  Grenville,  June  6, 1782. 
(See  Grenville  to  Fox,  same  date.) 

From  Grenville,  June  21,  1782. 
(See  Grenville  to  Fox,  same  date.) 

Correspondence  with,  on  peace  negotiations.  See  Franklin's  journal,  under  dato 
of  July  1, 1782. 

Views  friendly  to  commercial  treaty.    Laurens  to  Livingston,  Aor.  5.  10,  1783. 

To  Frankltn.    Introducing  Hartley,  Apr.  21, 1783. 

Desires  aooolute  independence  for  the  United  States.    Introduction,  $  31. 

HO'ds  it  only  necessary  to  ratify  the  provisional  articles  to  make  tbem  defini- 
tive; says  that  the  exclusion  of  United  States  ships  from  the  Wont  India 
trade  was  intentional ;  desires  a  United  States  minister  at  London.  Lamms 
to  ministers  at  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1783. 
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Is  sport  a--**  '.fuM*:-:^  *cpp*.*e*  froca-     Gpatawflaf  to  Dtome,  Mar.  9^ 

p.r?!\:^n  of  =:s>*ry  oC     Ifm**  i.>  /ntaHta.  Apr.  30,  1776. 

P.*»:::-«n  >f.  a*  to  Es^land  and  the  Co^vajea.     Dvsm*  to 

Attitndr  to  ili*  United  State*  in.  Ao£..  177&     Zfcwa*  to 

To  It*  crged  to  farni»h  fappl:e*  and  :a>aey.     C+s»il&a?to  Dtasa^  Oct.  1,1 

Will  not  war  with  England,  bat  will  famish  supplies.    Mnm^i  •/( 

1,  1776. 
The  natural  ally  of  the  Colonies.     7V*«  to  CMwitfcv.  Oct.  L,  1776. 
R*-[»orted  demand  on,  by  England  for  surrender  of  American  reaeli 

to  lPta»f.  Oct.  1. 1776. 
Frieml  linen*  of.     Draa/  to  Committer  Nov.  2.  1776. 
Affair*  in.     /*«se  to  Committee,  Nov.  •£•.  1776. 
Financial  emUarriMmeDt  of.     £kim<  to  0««iJJ*«.  Dee.  1.  1776. 
Iinj»ortanre  of  aid  from.     Morris  to  Co+mUtiomtr*.  Dec.  21,  1776; 

Comuii+tiomer*,  Dec.  30,  1776. 
Commission  of  Franklin  as  commissioner  to.  Jan.  1.  1777. 
Apfieal  to,  by  American  commissioner*.  Jan.  5,  1777. 
Application  to,  from  Congress.     Morn*  to  Commi**ioner$,  Jan.  14, 1777. 
L^iariH  byf  to  the  United  States  in  1776-T7.     Ci>mmi**iomer$  to  Comgrem 

1777.     (See  Beam marrha is.  Introdnction.  ^  61  Jf.) 
Friendly  tamper  of,  to  the  United  States.     Commi**io*m  to  Committee,  Ji 

1777. 
Difficnlties  an  to  position  of.     Carmtckael  to  Duma*,  Jan.  21, 1777. 
Importance  of  aid  in  spring  of  1777.     Commitiiomer*  to  rergtnnet,  Feb.  1, 1* 
Supplies  from,  not  received  ou  Feb.  2, 1777.     Harrison  ct  al.  to  Commistionert, 

2, 1777. 
Officers  from,  volunteering  service.     Commissioners   to  Committee,  Feb.  6, 

Intrmluction,  $  78. 
Position  assumed  as  to  nentrality  in  1777.    Commissioners  to  Committee, 

1777. 
Officers  from.    Claims  of,  before  Congress.     Lorell  to  Washington y  July  24, 
Action  of,  as  to  American  privateers.     Vergennes  to  Gerard,  Aug.  21,  1777; 

to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777. 
Gives  covert  assistance.     Commissioners  to  Committee^  Sept.  8,  1777. 
Proposes  to  Spain  an  alliance  against  England.    Louis  XVI  to  Charles  HI, 

8,  177H. 
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Continued, 
ity  to,  pledged  by  Congress,  Jan.  14, 1779. 
from,  for  the  United  States.   Forwarding  of.    Franklin  to  C tuning,  Feb.  21, 
T8.     (See  Supplies.) 
Iftdly  treatment  of  Americans.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  28,  1778. 
{bter  from,  to  the  United  States.    Appointment  of  Gerard  as.     Louis  XVI  to 

Congress,  Mar.  28,  1778. 
Jtnde  of,  in  1778  as  to  America's  contested  claims.     Yergennes  to  Gerard,  Mar. 

29,  1778. 
Iged  commercial  discrimination  against,  denied.    Franklin  to  Yergennes,  July 

6>  1778. 

tester  of.    Ceremonial  of  reception  of,  in  Congress,  July  20,  1878. 

Estate  of  war  with  Britain,  though  war  not  declared.    Commissioners  to  Con- 

f  frees,  July  23,  1778. 

purees  will  not  treat  separately  from.    Resolution,  Jan.  14,  1779. 

lance  with.     Viudication  of,  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Feb.  3, 1779. 

Realty  in  obtaining  loans  from.     Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 

prisions  for.    Statement  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  July  5,  1779. 

lance  with.    Binding  effect  of.     Gerard,  conference  with  Congress,  July  10, 1779. 

mty  should  not  have  been  published  without  consent  of.     Ibid. 

Bon  of,  as  to  prisoners.     Ibid. 

pes  of.     Difficulty  in  supplying.     Smith  to  Eolker,  Jan.  7,  1780;    Uolker  to 
'  Luzerne,  Jan.  10, 1780. 

hfonlt  position  of,  as  to  America.    Adams  to  S.  Adams,  Mar.  4,  1780. 
tyortance  of  alliance  with.     Franklin  to  Cooper,  Mar.  16,  1780;  Adams  to  Yer- 
gennes, May  9,  1780;    Yergennes  to  Adams,  May  10,  1780. 
-operation  in  campaign  with.     Congress,  Juno  5,  1780. 
Iftlity  to,  in  the  United  States.     Franklin  to  Yergennes,  July  10, 1780. 
Oference  of  attitude  to,  between  Franklin  and  Adams;  Verge unes  declines  to 

correspond  with  Adams.     Yergennes  to  Adams,  July  25,  1780;    Yergennes  to 

Franklin,  July  31,  1780  ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780. 
ngreas  disapproves  of  Adams'  course  as  to.     Huntington  to  Adams,  Jan.  16, 1781 

(given  in  note  of  Yergennes  to  Franklin,  July  31, 1780). 
swer  to  the  neutrality  declaration  of  Sweden.    Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  22, 1780. 
es  not  favor  mediation.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29, 1781. 
Dgof.    Answer  to  mediatory  courts.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  12, 1781. 
lancial  systems  compared  with  that  of  England.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar. 

29, 1781. 
uadron  from,  in  the  American  waters  in  Mar.,  1781.     (Des touches  to  Lvzerne, 

Mar.  19,  1781 ;    Washington  to  Luzerne,  Mar.   31,   1781 ;    Lovell  to  Franklin, 

Mar.  31,  1781. 
Saence  of,  asked  by  Dana  in  his  mission  to  Russia.     Dana  to  Yergennes,  Mar. 

31,  1781. 
nveution  with  Hollaud  of  1781  as  to  recaptures.     Adams  to   Congress,  May 

25,  1781. 
culiar  duties  to  Hollaud.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  June  18,  1781. 
nances  of,  prevent  her  from  affording  large  continuous  aid.    Franklin  to  Morris, 

Nov.  5,  1781. 
iendliness  of,  but  dauger  of  overburdening.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5, 1781. 
iswer  to  mediatory  courts  communicated  by.  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Nov.21, 1781. 
esh  supplies  promised  by.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Nov.  23,  1781. 
titude  of,  to  United  States  as  to  fisheries  and  differences  with  Spain.     Marbois 

to  Yergennes,  Mar.  13,  1782. 
inference  with  minister  of,  as  to  alliance.     Congress,  May  1, 1782. 
liance  with,    Yote  of  Congress  on  fidelity  to,  May  31, 1782. 
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I 
France— Continued. 

Action  of  Congress  on  instructions  to  minister,  to  co-operate  with,  Aug.  8,  ID 

Congress  pledges  fidelity  to,  Oct.  4,  1782. 

Suspected  of  attempting,  by  treaty  with  Russia,  to  give  preference  to  Rnaa 

products.     Dana  to  Adams,  Oct.  14,  1782. 
Fidelity  of  engagements  to,  and  of  refusing  separate  peace.    Proceedings  of  C 

grots,  Jan.  3,  Mar.  12,  1783. 
Loans  to  the  United  States  to  date.     Livingston  to  Greene,  Jan.  4,  1783. 
No  ground  for  suspicious  of,  in  peace  negotiations.    Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  4,17 

Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  6, 1783. 
Friendliness  to  the  United  States.     La  Fayette  to  Carmichael,  Jan.  20,  1783. 
Gives  loan  for  six  millions,  though  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties.  Franklin  to  J 

ris,  Mar.  7,  1783. 
Army  of.    Recognition  of  services  of,  by  Cougress,  May  1,  1783. 
Proposed  new  articles  of  treaty  of  commerce  with.     Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Ma; 

1783. 
Friendly  relations  with.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Sept.  13,  1783. 
Affection  for,  not  diminished  in  the  United  States.     Morris  to  Franklin,  Sept. 

1783. 
Commerce" of.     Papers  as  to.    Morris  to  Congress,  Apr.  16,  1784. 
Indebtedness  to.     Call  for  settlement  of.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Apr.  9,  1784.    i 

ris  to  Marbois,  Aug.  17,  1784. 
No  other  nations  to  have  superior  advantages.     Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Aug. 

1784;  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  3,  1784. 
Fkancy — 

Brings  cargo  of  goods  and  is  recommended  to  Congress.     Deane  to  Committee^  S 

10,  1777. 
Position  of.     Introduction,  $  73. 

His  arrival  as  Beaumarchais'  agent.    Lovell  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  24,  1778. 
Contract  of  Congress  with,  discussed.     Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Sept.  10, 1 
Negotiation  of,  with  Congress.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
Franklin,  B.— 

His  position  in  revolutionary  politics.     Introduction,  $  4. 

His  appoiutmeut  as  minister  to  France;  age  and  infirmities.     Ibid.,  $  112,. 

Probity  and  courage.     Ibid.,  $$8,  113. 

His  political  kuowledge.     Ibid.,  $  115. 

A  liberal  constructive.     Ibid.,  $  116. 

H«s  alleged  failure  to  appeal  to  high  motives.    Ibid.,  $  117. 

His  immense  labors.     Ibid.,  $  118. 

Neither  indolent  nor  dissipated.     Ibid.,  $  119. 

His  success  as  a  diplomatist.     Ibid.,  $  120. 

High  reputation.     Ibid.,  §  \2l. 

Influence  in  France.     Ibid.,  $  122. 

Courted  and  feared  in  England.     Ibid.,  $  123. 

His  sympathies  as  between  Franco  and  England.     Ibid.,  $  124. 

His  relations  to  Chaumont  and  Passy.     Ibid.,  $  125. 

His  relations  to  his  colleagues.     Ibid.,  $$  126, 145, 149. 

His  relations  to  his  family.     Ibid.,  $  127. 

His  course  after  returning.     Ibid.,  $  128. 

Style  of  his  papers.    Ibid.,  $  114. 

Washington's  opinion  of.     Ibid.,  $  113. 

Multitudinous  duties.     Ibid.,§§  107,118. 

To  Thomson.    Presentation  of  petition  to  King ;  waiting  with  it  on  Lord  D 

mouth;  indifference  with  which  it  was  received;  confidence  of  British  u 

iatry;  Lord  Chatham's  position,  Feb.  5, 1775. 
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Peanklin,  B. — Continued. 

Narrative  of  informal  negotiations  in  London  in  1775,  giving  a  full  account  of  bis 

interview  with  parties  representing   indirectly  the  Government  and  with 

other  public  characters,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
To  Priestley.    Perfidy  of  Gage;  barbarity  of  British  warfare;  lesson  of  Bunker 

Hill;  his  occupation  in  Philadelphia;  determination  of  the  Colouies  not  to 

submit,  July  7, 1775. 
To  a  friend  in  England  (Hartley).    The  Colonies  can  not  be  beaten  into  submis- 
sion, Oct.  3,  1775. 
To  Priestley.     Buuker  Hill  shows  the  folly  of  British  conquest  of  the  Colonies, 

Oct.  3,  1775. 
Chosen  member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence.    Secret  Journals  of  Congress, 

Nov.  29,  1775. 
(With  Dickinson  ami  Jay)  to  A.  Lee.     Invites  him  to  correspond  as  to  disposition 

of  foreign  powers;  recommends  Dumas  and  Story ;  transmits  him  £200,  Dec. 

12,  1775. 
To  Dumas.    Commends  his  publications ;  views  as  to  coming  campaign  ;  desires 

information  as.  to  European   affairs;  suggests  correspondence  with  A.  Leo, 

Dec.  12,  1775. 
To  Charles  Lee.    Introducing  Arundel ;  deficiency  as  to  powder;  utility  of  pikes 

and  bows  and  arrows;  suspense  as  to  negotiations,  Feb.  11,  1776. 
A.  Lee  objects  to  his  being  on  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  ;  Lee  to 

Colden,  Feb.  13, 14,  1776. 
Et  al.  to  Dtane.    Advised  to  visit,  on  reachiug  Parts,  Le  Roy  and  Dubourg,  and  to 

make  application  to  Vergennesfor  aid,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  supplies; 
.  advised  to  send  for  Bancroft,  afld  to  pay  his  expenses,  and  to  correspond  with 

A.  Lee,  Mar.  3,  1776. 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  30,  1776. 

(See  Dumas  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.   Introducing  Deane,  Mar.  23,  1776. 
To  Commissioners  in  Canada.    His  feeble  health ;  incidents  in  his  journey,  May 

27,  1776. 
From  Howe,  June  20,  1776. 

(See  Howe  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Howe.    Submission  impossible  on  British  terms,  July  20,  1776. 
From  Howe,  Aug.  16,  1776. 

(See  Howe  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Gales.    Inducements  to  Hessians  to  desert;  union  in  Congress,  Aug.  28,  1776, 
To  Howe.    Will  meet  him  in  conference  with  Rut  ledge,  Sept.  8,  1776. 
Ill  conference  (together  with  Rutledge  and  Adams)  with  Howe;  details  of,  Sept. 

11,  1776. 
And  Morris.    Memorandum  of,  giving  report  of  A.  Lee's  conferences  with  Beau- 

ro  arc  ha  is,  in  which  Beau  marchais  stated  that  Franco  would  send  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  United  States  £200,000  worth  of  arms,  which  intelligence  it  waa 

voted  to  keep  secret,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
To  Dumas.    Americans  firm  at  Philadelphia  against  a  great  force  of  English,  Oct. 

1,  1776. 
Appointed,  with  Jefferson  and  Deane,  to  make  a  treaty  with  France.     Committee 

to  Deane,  Oct.  2,  1776. 
To  Ministers  at  Paris.     Instructions  from  Congress,  Oct.  16,  1776. 
To  J.  Lee.    Announcing  his  appointment  as  commissioner  at  Paris,  Oct.  23,  1776. 
Appoiuted  unanimously  commissioner  to  Paris.     Committee  to  Deane,  Oct.  24, 1776. 
To  Deane.    Announcing  his  arrival  and  his  purpose  to  remain  incognito;  capture 

of  prizes  on  way,  Dec.  4, 1776. 
To  Committee.    An  do  tinea  his  niri  val  n  t  Nan  tes  after  &  tou&h.  vovafcta,  \Ufc  <Hx,\Afci\\i 
(Wiekea)  baviug  fakou  two  prizes,  Dec.  8, 1776.. 
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Franklin,  B. — Continued. 

To  Hancock.    Question  as  to  sale  of  prizes ;  will  not  at  first  appear  in  publk< 
pacity ;  good  prospect  of  military  supplies,  Dec.  8, 1776. 

Arrival  of,  in  France.  Deane  to  Vcrgennes,  Dec.  8, 1776;  Deane  to  Committee, Dtt] 
12, 1776 ;  Deane  to  Dumas,  Dec.  13, 177G. 

To  Vergennes.     Announcing  his  powers,  Dec.  23, 1776. 

From  Committee,  Jan.  1, 1777. 
(See  Committee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

Appointment  as  commissioner  to  France,  Jan.  1, 1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Vergennes.  Application  for  eight  ships  of  the  line;' 
pledges  of  fidelity  by  the  United  States;  necessity  of  naval  aid,  Jan.  5, 1777. 

To  Gerard.    Recognition  of  French  promises  of  assistance,  Jan.  14, 1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee.)    From  R.  Morris,  Jan.  14,  1777. 
(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  et  al.,  same  date.) 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Commissioners  met  on  Dee. 
22,  and  had  an  audienco  on  Dec.  28  with  French  secretary  for  foreign  affairs; 
statement  to  latter  of  needs  of  Congress;  forwarding  of  supplies;  objections 
to  Myrtle  and  Thomas  Morris  as  business  agents;  cautiou  as  to  Penet;  ask 
for  blank  commissions  for  privateers ;  British  efforts  at  German  enlistments; 
French  sympathy  and  prospects  of  war  with  England;  to  meet  consignments 
Congress  should  forward  tobacco ;  offer  of  loan  from  France ;  proposed  build- 
ing of  ships,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

To  Congress.     Recommends  Captain  Balm,  Jan.  20,  1777. 

To  Nicholson.     Direction  as  to  proposed  cruise,  Jan.  26,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Yergennes.  Importance  of  decisive,  friendly  action  by 
Frauco,  Feb.  1,  1777.     Introduction,  $  94. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  pledge  of  fidelity  by,  Feb.  2,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Committee.  Fricudliuess  of  France,  but  doubts  of  Ameri- 
can success;  proposed  purchase  of  cutters;  British  plans  of  campaign ;  engi- 
neers and  other  officers  propose  to  go  to  America;  approval  in  France  of 
Washington's  plan  of  campaign;  efficiency  of  Amcricau  privateers  ;  Lee  pro- 
poses to  go  at  once  to  Spain,  Feb.  G,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  President  of  Congress.  Introducing  Coudray,  and  communicating 
agreement  with  certain  French  officers,  Feb.  6,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Germaine.  Demanding  restitution  of  American  vessels 
betrayed  into  British  ports,  Feb.  7,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Committee.  Want  of  information  from  America;  stores  herewith 
forwarded;  importance  of  Williams'  services,  Mar.  4,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Committee.  Continued  failure  of  letters ;  France  desires  to  observe 
-  terms  with  England,  but  will  open  her  ports  to  our  ships  and  sell  us  what  we 
want;  munitions  of  war  furnished,  though  tho  minister  affects  to  know  noth- 
ing about  it;  ships  refused ;  plans  for  a  loan ;  preparations  for  building  two 
ships  of  war ;  efforts  made  for  further  loans ;  Leo  has  gone  to  Spain,  with  good 
prospects  of  success;  hopefulness  as  to  futuro  loans;  pressure  of  French  offi- 
cers for  appointments;  contract  for  sale  of  tobacco;  heavy  purchase  of  arms; 
approves  ministers  being  sent  to  European  states ;  European  sympathy ;  naval 
preparations  of  France,  Mar.  12,  1777. 

To  A.  Lee.    Objects  to  initiating  foreign  missions,  Mar.  21,  1777. 

(With  Deane.)    Agreement  for  sale  of  tobacco  to  Farmer  General,  Mar.  24,  1777. 

Agreement  for  packets  with  Chaumont,  Apr.  — ,  1777. 

To  Lith.    As  to  the  latter  going  to  America,  Apr.  6,  1777. 

To  Aranda.    As  to  alliance  with  Spain,  Apr.  7,  1777. 

(With  Deane,  and  Lee)  to  Schuhnberg.  As  to  negotiations  with  Prussia,  Apr.  19, 
1777. 

To  Ponte  dc  Limes.  Protesting  against  injurious  proclamation  of  Portugal,  Apr. 
26,  1777. 

To  Portuguese  Minister,    To  same  effect,  Apr.  26  * 
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\     To  Winthrop.    As  to  barbarity  of  employment  of  German  stipendiaries,  May  1, 
?  1777. 

To  Cooper.    European  sympathy  with  theUuited  States,  May  1,  1777. 

To  Cashing.    Progress  of  the  war,  May  1,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Williams.  Giving  him  charge  at  Nantes  of  packets  to 
and  from  America,  May  1,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee.)    From  A.  Leet  May  16,  1777. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

(With  Deane)  to  Committee.  Lee's  proposed  visit  to  Berlin,  the  object  being  to 
obtain  an  open  port.  Difficulties  from  restriction  of  prizes ;  large  remit- 
tances from  France ;  arrangements  for  campaign  as  to  cannon  and  accouter- 
ments;  necessity  of  punctual  payment  of  interest;  treaty  of  commerce  in 
course  of  preparation ;  proposed  visit  and  commendation  of  La  Fayette,  May 
25,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Committee.  Efficiency  of  American  privateers  in  injuring  British 
resources ;  importance  of  continental  cruisers  on  the  German  Ocean ;  western 
coast  of  Scotland  now  unguarded ;  frigates  loaded  with  tobacco  might  be 
sent  to  France  and  refitted  and  then  sent  to  attack  British  ports;  foundries 
for  cannon  should  be  erected  in  the  United  States;  can  not  now  obtain  ves- 
sels of  war  in  Europe,  May  26,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Jay.  Importance  of  sending  tobacco,  rice,  etc.,  to  France;  mis- 
chief privateers  could  do  on  French  coast,  June  2,  1777. 

(With  Deane)  to  Yergennes.  As  to  invasions  of  neutrality  by  American  priva- 
teers, July  17,  1777. 

(With  Deane. )    Contract  with  Holker  for  arms,  Aug.  6,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Yergennes.    As  to  arrest  of  Hodge,  Aug.  12,  1777. 

From  Dubourg,  8ept.  8, 1777. 

(See  Dubonrg  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Committee.  Friendly  course  of  France,  though  technically 
maintaining  her  neutral  attitude  and  treaty  obligations  to  Britain  ;  difficulty 
of  maintaining  this  position  ;  probabilities  of  war  ;  military  suppies  will  be 
famished,  but  no  American  remittances  are  received ;  effect  of  American 
privateers  on  British  commerce ;  expenses  of  commissioners,  Sept.  H,  1777. 

Same  to  same.  France  pursues  the  same  line ;  promises  of  French  additional  sup- 
port ;  failure  of  American  remittances ;  misconduct  of  Ceronio,  an  alleged 
agent  of  Congress;  release  of  Hodge;  no  present  probability  of  obtaiuing 
money  on  private  loan,  Oct.  7,  1777. 

To  Hartley.     Urging  better  treatment  of  prisoners  in  England,  Oct.  14,  1777. 

To  Lovell.    As  to  foreign  officers,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Captains  of  American  vessels.  As  to  abuse  of  belligerent 
rights,  Not.  21,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Thompson  and  Hinman.  Directions  as  to  cruise  as  pri- 
vateers, Nov.  25, 1777. 
With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Committee.  Frigate  built  by  their  order  sold  to  the  King; 
small  fleet  of  vessels  fitting  up  at  Nantes ;  in  this  way  supplies  will  be  sent  to 
America;  this  is  done  not  through  remittances,  but  the  bounty  of  friends; 
money  has  been  obtained  in  France  to  pay  interest  on  loans;  loss  of  packets 
carrying  dispatches;  loss  of  Captain  Wickes;  arrival  of  the  Amphitrite  with 
cargo  of  provisions  and  stores;  alleged  breach  of  neutrality  by  American 
privateers;  complaints  in  this  respect  of  Spain  ;  difficulties  from  present  in- 
ability to  sell  prizes  in  port;  blustering  character  of  George  J  IPs  speech; 
French  caution  as  to  breach  of  neutrality ;  war  still  supported  by  Parliament ; 
Montgomery's  monument  finished ;  ship3  Raleigh  and  Alfred  finished,  Nov.  30, 
1777. 

7  WH 
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To  Cooper.    As  to  prisoners,  Dec.  11,  1777. 

(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Lord  North.     Protesting  against  cruelty  of  British  wit* 

fare,  Dec.  12,  1777. 
(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Committee.    Reception  of  news  of  Burgoyne'a  defeat; 
France  determined  to  acknowledge  American  independence  and  agree  tot 
liberal  treaty  on  condition  that  we  would  not  return  to  British  obedience; 
further  promises  of  aid;  Congress  asked  to  be  sparing  in  drafts;  cargo  of 
Amphitrite  claimed  by  Beaumarchais ;  probabilityof  war  between  France  and 
Britain;  iuhuman  treatment  of  prisoners ;  expenses  of  relief  to  prisoners,  Dec. 
18,  1777. 
To  Congress.    As  to  Deane's  appointment  of  officers,  Dec.  21,  1777. 
(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Vergennes.    Importance  of  treaty;  supply  of  three  mill- 
ions from  France  acknowledged,  Dec.  23,  1777. 
(With  Deane)  to  Paul  Jones.     Instructions  as  to  his  proposed  cruise  Jan.  16,  1778. 
From  Price,  Jan.  18,  1778. 

(See  Price  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Jau.  28,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Jan.  30,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
(With  Deane)  from  A.  Lee,  Jan.  30,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin  and  Deane,  same  date.) 
(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Gerard.    Asking  to  withdraw  twelfth  article  of  trecktj, 

Feb.  1,  1778. 
From  Gerard.     Declining,  Feb.  1,  1778. 
(With  Deane)  to  Lee.     Stating  last  letter,  Feb.  1,  1778. 

(With  Deane)  to  President  of  Congress.    Treat ies  with  France  completed;  the  first 
of  amity  and  commerce;    the  other  of  alliance,  making  common  cause  iritli 
France  in  case  of  war  between  France  and  Euglaud  ;  friendliness  of  Franco  * 
Spain  to  bo  allowed  to  come  in  under  treaty,  Feb.  8,  1778. 
To  Hartley.     Friendly  letters,  Feb.  12,  26,  1778. 

(With  Deane  and  Let)  to  Committee.     Transmitting  treaties;  Spain  expected soo»«^ 
to  accede;  have  received  3,000,000  livres;  paid  W.  Lee  aud  Izard  2,000  guioe»^ 
each  for  expenses  of  journey  to  Germany  and  Italy;  remittances  asked  for 
surrender  by  France  of  prizes  to  Britain ;  cargo  of  Amphitrite  given  to  Beao*- 
marchais;  British  alarm  at  condition  of  war,  Feb.  10,  1778. 
To  Gerard.     Inclosing  papers  showing  fidelity  t«>  alliance,  Feb.  24,  1778. 
To  A .  Lee.     Referring  to  note  from  Hartley  as  to  British  conciliation,  Feb.  25)  1778^" 
To  Gerard.     Inclosing  papers,  Feb.  25,  1778. 
(With  Deane)  from  A.  Lee,  Feb.  20,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin  aud  Deane,  same  date.) 
(With  Deane)  to  A.  Lee.    Defending  themselves  from  charge  of  keeping  informal 

tiou  from  him,  Feb.  27, 1778. 
(With  Deane  and  Lee)  to  Committee.     Movements  in  British  Parliament;  Freoc 
alliance  settled  ;  Americans  well  treated  in  Paris  ;  have  obtained  repayment 
of  losses  by  seizure  of  prizes ;  steadfastness  of  French  alliance ;  death  < — 
Thomas  Morris,  Feb.  28, 1778. 
To  Hartley.     Explaining  his  course  on  the  stamp  act,  Mar.  12, 1778, 
To  A.  Lee.     Explanation  as  to  packets  for  America,  Mar.  17. 1778. 
To  Hartley.     Friendly  sentiments,  Mar.  24, 1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  27, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Mar.  21),  1778. 
(Soe  Izard  to  Franklin^  same  date.) 
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From  Pulteney,  Mar.  29, 1778. 

(See  Pulteney  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Pulteney.     Saying  independence  is  a  sine  qua  nont  Mar.  30,  1778. 
From  Izard.     Demanding  explanations,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
To  Izard.     In  reply,  Mar.  30,  1778. 
To  Congress.    Speaking  kindly  of  Deane,  Mar.  31,  1778. 
From  Izard,  Mar.  31,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
And  Deane  from  A.  Lee,  Mar.  31,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin  and  Deane,  same  date.) 
To  Laurens.     Introducing  Gerard,  Mar.  31, 1778. 

To  A.  Lee.    Vindicating  himself  from  charge  of  negligence,  Apr.  1, 1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  Apr.  2,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Apr.  4,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Has  his  accounts  always  ready;  further  explanation  of  his  course; 

his  vindication  as  to  accounts;   explains  his  non-answering  Lee's  letters, 

Apr.  4,  1778. 
To  A  Lee.     As  to  accounts,  Apr.  6,  1778. 

(With  Lee)  to  Dumas.    Arrival  of  Adams,  who  succeeds  Deane ;  capture  of  an  En- 
glish ship  as  prize;  doubts  as  to  sending  minister  to  Holland;  prospects  of 

campaign,  Apr.  10,  1778. 
To  Grand  Pensionary.    Announcing  independence  and  treaty  with  France,  Apr. 

10,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adam*)  to  Ross.    As  to  accounts,  Apr.  13,  1778. 
From  Hartley.    Advising  him  of  his  danger,  Apr.  23,  1778. 
To  Hartley.     Saying  he  is  not  in  this  way  to  be  moved,  Apr.  23,  1778. 
To  Vergennes.    Explaining  Hartley's  mission,  Apr.  24, 1778. 
From  Izard,  Apr.  25,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes.     In  reply,  Apr.  25,  1778. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Ross.    In  respect  to  papers  of  T.  Morris,  Apr.  26,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    Ah  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  May  14,  1778. 
To  Vergennes.    Declariug  the  frigate  Boston  to  be  a  United  States  ship  of  war,  May 

16,  1778. 
To  Sartine.    Offering  to  give  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  Basmarine  &  Co., 

May  16,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Governors,  etc.     As  to  expected  British  campaign,  May 

18,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.    As  to  forwarding  papers,  etc.,  May  19,  1778. 
To  Jonathan  Williams.     Revoking  all  authority  to  him  and  vesting  it  in  Schweig- 

hauser,  as  solo  agent  at  Nantes,  May  25,  1778. 
To  Paul  Jones.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners  and  accounts,  May  25,  1778. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  treatment  of  prisoners,  May  25.  1778. 
To  Paul  Jones.    Giving  advices,  May  27,  June  6,  10,  16,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  relief  from  duty  from  American  ships, 

June  3,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Simpson.    As  to  charges  against  him,  June  8,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Jones.    Advising  him  further  as  to  his  course,  June  16, 

1778. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  Juno  16,  1778. 
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From  Izard.    Bitterly  criticising  him,  Jilno  17,  28,  1778. 
(See  Izard  to  Prankliny  same  dates.) 
.  To  Commander*  of  Vessels.    As  to  Moravian  missionaries,  June  22,  1778. 

To  Button.     As  to  monument  to  Montgomery,  June  2*,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Jones.    As  to  cases  of  Simpson  and  Fallen,  Jane  31, 1778. 

To  Weissenstein.     As  to  political  conditions,  July  1, 1778.    (See  Weissenstein.) 

To  Grand.    As  to  British  seizure  of  goods  on  high  seas,  July  3,  1778. 

To  Vergenne8.  As  to  alleged  commercial  discrimination  against  France,  July 
(J,  1778. 

To  Hartley.    As  to  prisoners,  July  13,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.  As  to  relief  for  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon;  ex* 
change  of  prisoners,  July  16,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Asking  for  aid  to  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  July  16,  1778. 

To  Vergennes.    As  to  action  of  Congress  on  the  treaties,  July  17,  1778. 

To  President  of  Congress.  Exchange  of  ratifications  of  treaties;  war  not  yet  de- 
clared between  Franea  and  England,  but  hostilities  at  sea  have  begun;  war 
probable  between  the  Emperor  and  Prussia;  France  agrees  to  abandonment 
of  eleventh  aud  twelfth  articles'of  treaty  ;  Dumas  entitled  to  salary  of  £200 
at  least ;  "  Bon  tie  Id  at  Bordeaux  and  Schweighauser  at  Nantes,  both  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  W.  Lee,  are  the  only  persons  authorized  as  commercial 
agents:  "  consuls  should  be  American  citizens,  July  20, 30, 1778. 

To  Lovell.  Giving  views  as  to  appointment  of  officers,  and  as  to  treaties  with 
France,  and  as  to  expenses  of  legation  in  France,  July  22t  1778. 

(With  Adam*)  to  Congress.  Announcing  war  between  France  and  England,  and 
hence  tbat  the  eventual  treaty  comes  in  force,  July  23,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Congress.  Commendatory  of  Lieutenant  Livingston, 
July  29,  1778. 

To  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Encouraging  prospects;  ratifications  of  treaty 
agreed  on,  July  29,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.  As  to  admiralty  jurisdiction;  duties  on  prise 
goods,  Aug.  13, 1778. 

(With  Lee  aud  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  prize  regulations,  Aug.  18, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Jones.  As  to  court-martial  on  Lieutenant  Simpson,  Aug. 
22,  1778. 

To  Vergennes.     As  to  Genoese  loan,  Aug.  25, 1778. 

(With  Lee  aud  Adams)  to  Vergennes.  Necessity  of  subsidy ;  asks  for  permission  to 
borrow  money  in  France;  transit  over  France  for  Americans  without  paying 
duties  asked  for,  Aug.  28, 1776. 

To  Hartley.  As  to  exchange  of  prisoners  and  as  to  loss  of  affection  for  England, 
Sept.  3,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Jieaumarchais.    As  to  accounts;   question  as  to  title  of 
the  Therese,  Sept.  10, 1778. 

(With  Lee  aud  Adams)  to  Vergennes.  As  to  settlement  of  Beaumarchais'  claim, 
Sept.  10,  177b. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.  Application  on  behalf  of  McNeil,  to  enable 
him  to  discharge  his  cargo,  Sept.  10, 1778. 

(With  Lee  aud  Adams)  to  Vergennes.  Reciting  that  Congress  had  committed  to 
commissioners  the  settlement  of  the  Hortalez  claim;  asks  advice  as  to  who 
form  the  firm  of  Hortalez  &  Co. ;  state  inability  to  discover  what  was  tbe 
contract  on  which  the  firm  rested;  the  United  States  will  discharge  all  their 
liabilities;  question  as  to  ratifying  contract  with  Fraucy,  Sept.  10,  1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Paul  Jones.    As  to  prisoners  and  American  policy,  Sepi 
14,1778. 
(With  Zee  aud  Adams)  to  Hartley.    As  to  oxcAian^  ot  \rcvfcwx«>\%,  ^fc\>»^A*W^ 
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Elected  by  Congress  minister  to  France,  Sept.  14,  177-**- 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.  Importance  of  reciprocity  as  to  privileges  of 
armed  cruisers;  question  as  to  the  Isabella,  retaken  by  privateer  General 
Mifflin;  how  far  a  commission  is  essential  to  establish  ~ight  to  erni.se  as  pri- 
vateers; want  of  commission  does  not  make  snch  vessels  pirates,  Sept.  17, 
1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Congress.  Naval  actions  on  European  waters;  attempts 
to  borrow  from  the  Dutch;  prospects  of  European  wars;  commissioners  have 
admiuistered  oaths  of  allegiance,  but  stating  that  this  was  witho.it  Authority ; 
question  as  to  authority  for  this  function,  and  also  as  to  registry  of  ships; 
questions  as  to  prisoners,  Sept.  17,  1778. 
With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Prisoners  at  Plymouth  and  elsewhere.     Efforts  maue  lo 

effect  exchange,  Sept.  20,  1778. 
With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  President  of  Congress.     Recognizing  services  of  J.  L. 

Austin,  Sept.  22,  1778. 
ro  Adams.    As  to  income  of  commissioners,  Sept.  26,  1778.  (See  Expenses.) 
(VV  ith  Lee  and  Adams)  to  W.  Lee.   Declining  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  draft  of 

treaty  with  United  Provinces,  Sept.  2G,  1778.  . 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.     As  to  duties  on  Izard's  goods,  Sept.  26.  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.     As  to  same,  Sept.  26,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Izard.     As  to  same,  Sept.  26, 1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  the  prize  Isabella,  Sept.  27, 1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Dumas.     As  to  treaty,  Sept.  27, 1778. 
(With  Lee,  and  Adams)  to  Ross.     As  to  accounts,  Sept.  30,  1778. 
With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.    Question  as  to  whether    negotiations  for 

passes  from  Barbary  powers  should  be  commenced,  Oct.  1, 1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    Permits  and  free  passes  to  be  given  to  Fagan  to 

transport  French  merchandise  to  England,  Oct.  2, 1778. 
(With  Adams)  to  Embassador  of  Naples.     Acknowledgment  of  admission  of  Amer- 
ican vessels   into  ports   of   Two  Sicilies;  stating  the  flags  of  the  different 
States,  Oct.  9, 1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.     As  to  question  of  Izard's  goods  captured  on  a 
ship;  as  to  release  of  American  seamen  impressed  in  the  Fox  and  Lively,  re- 
cently captured,  Oct.  12,  1778. 
(With  Lee,  and  Adams)  to  Izard.    Inclosing  Sartine's  answer  as  to  Izard's  goods, 

Oct.  13,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    Further  application  as  to  Izard's  goods,  Oct.  13, 

.  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Americans  taken  on  board  British  frigates.     Inquiry  as  to 

details  of  their  cases,  Oct.  13, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Grand.  As  to  Cunningham  and  neutral  duties,  Oct.  13, 
1778. 

Attacks  on  by  Izard,  received  in  Congress,  Oct.  15, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Dumas.    As  to  proposed  treaty  with  Holland,  Oct.  16, 1778. 

(With  Lrn  and  Adams)  to  Hartley.     As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  Oct.  20, 1778. 

Commissioned  and  instructed  by  Congress,  Oct.  21, 1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Izard.    Inclosing  letter  from  Sartine,  Oct.  22, 1778. 

To  Hartley.    Terms  of  peace ;  independence  essential  to,  Oct.  26, 1778. 

From  Congress.  Instructions ;  independence  must  be  acknowledged,  and  no  peace 
without  France;  fidelity  to  France,  Oct.  28,1778.  (See  R.  H.  Lee  and  Lovell 
to  Franklin,  Oct.  28, 1778.) 

(With  Let  and  Adams)  to  Van  Berckel.  Asking  for  an  interview  with  him,  Oct. 
29,1778. 

(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.  Announcing  readiness  to  exchange  declara- 
tions as  to  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  treaty,  Oct.  29,  \T7ft. 
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(With  Adams)  to  Sartine.     Aa  to  opportunity  of  capturing  British  whale  fishery  off 

Brazil,  Oct.  30,  1773.  '  (See  Fisheries.) 
To  Grand.    Excusing  "Cunnigham,  and  calling  attention  to  recent  British  out- 
rages on  the  seas,  Nov.  3,  1778. 
(With  Xeeaud  Adam*)  to  President  of  Congress.    Inclosing  documents;  difficulties 

arising  from  want  of  funds;  acknowledging  communication  from  Ridley ;  im- 
probability of  British  war  alliances  in  Europe  or  of  obtaining  aid  from  Russia, 

Nov.  ?%  1778. 
(With  Let  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.    Asking  for  portraits  of  King  and  Queen 

Nov.  12,  1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    Inclosing  papers;  importance  of  French  naval 

aid  on  American  waters,  Nov.  12,  1778. 
'.With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.    As  to  relief  of  prisoners,  Nov.  15,  1778. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  Nov.  29, 1778. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Price.    As  to  his  entering  into  American  service,  Dec.  7, 

1778. 
From  Lowell,  Dec.  8, 1778. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Priestley.    Explaining  political  position ;  refers  to  experiments ;  as  to  his  son  *, 

political  views,  Jan.  1, 1779. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.    Barbarity  of  British  warfare  in  the  United 

States ;  its  end  devastation  ;  importance  of  powerful  French  fleet  in  America; 

the  value  of  such  intervention  to  France,  Jan.  1, 1779. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Sartine.     As  to  relief  of  prisoners,  Jan.  2, 1779. 
To  Izard.    Declining  further  to  advance  salary,  giving  reasons,  Jan.  4, 1779. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  IV.  Lee.    Improbability  of  Congress  in  Germany  whicl 

he  could  attend,  Jan.  13, 1779. 
To  Committee.     Explains  advances  of  four  thousand  guineas  to  W.  Leo  and  Izartl. 

Jau.  15, 1779.     (See  Izard  to  Congress,  Jan.  28, 1779,  complaining  of  Franklin  - 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Vergennes.    As  to  vessels  waiting  for  convoy,  Jan.  3?  * 

1779. 
To  Hartley.     Exchange  of  prisoners ;  noble  conduct  of  France,  Jan.  25, 1779. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Lloyd  and  others.     All  French  ports  now  open  to  Aiuer"^ 

can  vessels;  no  information  can  now  be  given  as  to  relations  with  Barbar~^ 

powers;  under  treaty  our  vessels  are  entitled  to  privileges  of  most  favors  ^ 

nations,  Jan.  26,  1779. 
From  Lovell,  Jan.  29,  1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Lloyd.     Consular  appointments  are  in  Congress,  Feb.  1,  1779. 
To  Hartley.     Vindicating  alliance  with  France,  Feb.  3,  1779. 
From  Lorell,  Feb.  8,  1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
(With  Adams)  to  Vergennes.     Asking  for  decision  of  the  questions  relative  to  th^ 

case  of  McNcal,  of  the  Mifflin  privateer,  Fob.  9,  1779. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Schwcighauser.    Consent  given  to  return    of  plate  t  ■— 

Countess  of  Selkirk,  Feb.  10,  1779. 
(With  Lee  and  Adams)  to  Paul  Jones.    His  leaving  the  Banger  and  appointmei 

of  Simpson  to  command  assented  to,  Feb.  10,  1779. 
To  Williams.    His  reception  as  minister  at  Versailles;  settlement  of  Williams'  a« 

counts,  Feb.  13, 1779. 
"This  court  have  confidence  in  him  (Franklin)  alone."    Adams  to  S.  Adams,  Fel 

14,  1779. 
To  Vergennes.    Announcing  his  appointment  as  sole  minister,  Feb.  14, 1779.    (i 

J  dams.) 
(See  Adame  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  16, 1779.} 
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To  A.  Lee.    Calling  for  papers,  Feb.  18,  1779. 
Character  of,  discussed.     Adams  to  Lovell,  Feb.  20,  1779. 

From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  21,  1779. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Hartley.     Has  uo  faith  in  England,  Feb.  22,  1779. 

To  Paul  Jones.     As  to  the  Selkirk  silver,  Feb.  24,  1779. 

To  Vergennes.  As  to  presentation  at  conn;  as  to  sailing  of  Alliance  frigate,  Feb. 
lio,  1779. 

To  Sartine.     As  to  couvoy  and  proposed  sailing  of  the  Alliance,  Feb.  25,  1779. 

To  Patrick  Henry.  Purchases  desired  by  Virginia  failed  through  Arthnr  Lee's  in- 
terference, Feb.  26,  1779. 

To  Sartine.     As  to  reception  of  English  prisoners,  Mar.  2, 1779. 

To  Vergennes.     Appealing  for  loan,  Mar.  9,  1779. 

Circijar  from,  respecting  Captain  Cook,  Mar.  10,  1779. 

To  A.  Lee.  As  to  papers;  stating  that  in  couseqnence  of  the  tatter's  charges 
against  Williams'  accounts  they  have  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants for  examination,  Mar.  13,  1779. 

To  Blake  etal.  Asking  them  to  examine  accounts  of  Williams,  Mar.  13,  1779. 
(See  Apr.  18,  1779.) 

To  Williams.    As  to  reference  of  accounts,  Mar.  16,  1779. 

To  Vergennei.     As  to  loans  and  Chaumont's  position,  Mar.  17,  1779. 

To  Dumas.  As  to  propositions  of  Neufville,  and  W.  Lee's  views  as  to  German  con- 
gress, Mar.  18,  1779. 

To  Williams.  As  to  accounts ;  as  to  A.  Lee's  views  of  accounting ;  as  to  Beaumar- 
chais,  Mar.  19,  1779. 

From  A.  Lee,  Mar,  19, 1779. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Hartley.     No  peace  without  independence,  Mar.  21, 1779. 

To  La  Fayette.     Unprotected uess  of  British  sea-coast,  Mar.  22, 1779. 

Criticised.     W.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  25,1779. 

To  A.  Lee.  As  to  Grand's  accounts;  criticises  A.  Lee's  statements  as  to  those  ac- 
counts; proposes  to  refer  Williams'  accouuts  to  referees,  Mar.  27,  1779. 

To  A.  Lee.    As  to  copies  of  papers,  Mar.  29, 1779. 

To  Sayre.  As  to  his  performances  at  Stockholm  ;  has  no  appointment  to  give 
him,  Mar.  31,  1779. 

To  W.  Lee.    As  to  contracts  for  supply  of  arms,  Apr.  2,  1779. 

To  Adams.  As  to  the  Alliance  and  her  cargo;  has  been  laid  up  by  gout,  bat  was 
able  to  be  presented  at  court,  Apr.  3,  17^9. 

To  Williams.     As  to  accounts,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

To  Joseph  Wharton  et  al.     Asking  them  to  act  as  referees,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

To  Adams.    As  to  preparations  for  sailing  in  the  Alliance,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

To  Johnson.    As  to  Lee's  application  for  arms,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

To  Sartine.  As  to  Americans  captured  by  France  from  British  ships,  Apr.  18, 
1779. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to  his  differences  with  other  ministers  abroad,  Apr.  16,  20, 
3C,May  3,  June  10,  1779.     (Sec  Introduction,  $$  126,  145,  149). 

From  Hartley.    Apr.  18,  22,  1779. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Sartine.     As  to  Landais  and  the  Allianccj  Apr.  23,  1779. 

To  Vergennes.  Complaining  of  admiralty  proceedings  at  Martinique,  and  as  to 
British  seizures  by  revolt,  Apr.  28,  1779. 

To  Paul  Jones.     Instructions,  Apr.  28,  1779. 

To  Vergennes.     As  to  arms,  etc.,  for  Maryland  and  Virginia,  May  3, 1779. 

To  Hartley.     Vindicating  French  alliance,  May  4, 1779. 
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To  Adams.     On  Bailing  for  America ;  commends  Luzerne,  May  10, 1779. 

To  Sartine.    As  to  release  of  Americans  captured  by  British,  May  10, 1779. 

To  Congre$8.  Reports  his  reception  by  French  court;  agreement  as  to  exchange 
of  prisoners;  French  plan  of  campaign;  explains  non-payment  of  salaries  of 
Izard  and  W.  Lee ;  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds;  movements  of  La  Fayetto 
May  26, 1779.     (See,  as  to  loan,  letter  of  June  1, 1779.) 

To  Gates.    Good  effects  of  Bnrgoyne's  surrender,  June  2, 1779. 

To  Marine  Committee.  Difficulties  as  to  the  Alliance;  burden  on  him  of  naval  da- 
ties;  complication  and  expense  thereof,  June  2, 1779. 

To  Lovell.  His  silence  during  attacks  on  him  by  Izard  and  Lee ;  recommends  Lu- 
zerne, June  2, 1779. 

To  Bache.  Hopes  that  his  grandson,  Temple,  may  remain  with  him  as  secretary 
June  2,  1779. 

To  Carroll.  Introducing  Luzerne  ;  difficulty  of  correspondence;  as  to  Supply  « 
artificers,  June  3,  1779. 

To  Mr 8.  Bache.  As  to  family  affairs ;  his  dependence  on  his  grandson ;  impo>" 
tauce  of  economy,  June  3,  1779. 

To  Counoil  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     As  to  La  Fayette,  and  other  officers,  June 4,  IT~ 

To  Jay.    Futility  of  Canada  expedition ;  recommending  Jay,  June  9,  1779. 

Lovell's  views  as  to  difficulties  at  Paris.     Lovell  to  Adams,  Jane  13,  1779. 

Exclusive  mission  of,  in  Paris  approved  by  French  Qovernment.     Conference 
Congress  with  Gerard,  July  5,  1779. 

To  Gillon.    As  to  naval  movements,  July  5,  1779. 

To  Williams.    As  to  settlement  of  his  a  counts,  July  8,  1779. 

To  Jones.     As  to  the  latter's  naval  movements,  July  8,  1779. 

From  Lovell,  July  9,  1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Lovell,  July  16, 1779. 
(See  Lovell  to  Franklin, same  date.) 

From  Congress,  Aug.  14, 1779. 
(See  Congress  to  Frankl in,  same  date.) 

From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  14, 1779. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  La  Fayette.    Perversity  of  English  statesmen;  friendliness  of  French;  di  J 
culties  of  correspondence,  Aug.  19, 1779. 
From  La  Fayette,  Aug.  29, 1779. 
(See  La  Fayette  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Dumas,  8ept.  14, 1779. 
(See  Dumas  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Schweighiiuser;  exorbitance  of  tatter's  charges;  accounts;  Swedish  claim  fie* 
damages;  care  of  sick  prisoners;  aid  should  be  given  destitute  prisoner^ 
Sept.  17, 1779. 

Criticised  by  Adams  to  McKean,  Sept.  20, 1779. 

To  fresbit.    Measures  taken  for  Cunningham's  relief,  Sept.  29, 1779. 

To  Lovell.     His  salary  paid  out  in  the  public  service,  Sept.  30, 1779. 

To  A.  Lee.     Approving  of  his  return  to  America,  Sept.  30, 1779. 

To  La  Fayette.    As  to  W.  T.  Franklin,  and  also  as  to  American  news,  Oct.  1, 177^ 

To  Congress.  Reporting  his  action  as  to  the  legation ;  as  to  affairs  abroad;  a^ 
to  exchange  of  prisoners ;  as  to  Beaumarchais,  Oct.  4, 1779. 

To  Paul  Jones.     Giving  advice,  Oct.  15, 1779. 

To  Nenfrillc.    As  to  Paul  Jones  and  other  business  matters,  Oct.  15, 1779. 

To  LandaiH.     Requiring  him  to  meet  certain  charges,  Oct.  15, 1779. 

To  Wary  Commissioners.    Narrating  Paul  Jones'  exploits,  Oct.  17, 1779. 
Tq  Lovell.    Asking  for  auditing  of  his  &ocouuto  &tt&  £yn\h%  ^tick*!  informations 
Oat.  17  1779. 
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To  Sartine.     As  to  wages  and  prize-money  in  certain  cases,  Oct.  19, 1779. 

To  Austin.     As  to  Paul  Jones'  successes  and  other  naval  affairs,  Oct. 20, 1779. 

To  Commercial  Committee.     Caution  as  to  drafts,  Oct.  21, 1779. 

To  a  "  Friend  in  America."    As  to  political  affairs,  Oct.  25, 1779. 

To  Le  Bran.     As  to  A.  Lee's  return  to  the  United  States  and  Cunuiughant's 

probable  exchange,  Oct.  25, 1779. 
To  Cooper.     Efficiency  of  our  privateers;    England's  obduracy;  importance  of 

economy ;  friendliness  of  Europe,  Oct.  27, 1779. 
To  La  Fayette.     As  to  American  campaign,  Nov.  10, 1779. 
To  Vergennes.     HoltzendorflPs  case;   irregularity  of  Deane's  engagements  with 

French  officers,  Dec.  8, 1779. 
From  A  dam 8,  Dec.  8, 1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  J.  P.  Jones,  Dec.  13, 1779. 

(See  J.  P.  Jones  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Bemstoff.     Protesting  against  Danish  seizures,  Dec.  22, 1779. 
from  Jay,  Dec.  27, 1779. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Johnson.    Probabilities  of  Maryland  obtaining  military  stores;    Americans 

settling  in  Paris  are  subject  to  French  laws,  Dec.  29, 1779.     . 
To  Williams.     As  to  orders  of  goods,  Jan.  9, 1780. 
To  Hodgson.    As  to  exchange  and  relief  of  prisoners,  Jan  20, 1780. 
Trom  Jay,  Jan.  26,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.    Advice  as  to  conduct  in  Holland,  Jan.  27, 1780. 
To  Carmichael.     As  to  personal  affairs;  Spain  ;  A.  Lee;  Jan.  27,  1780. 
To  Hartley.     Destruction  preferable  to  abandonment  of  allies;  exchange  of  pris- 
oners; British  barbarities,  Feb.  2,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Exploits  of  Paul  Jones;  his  quarrel  with  Landais;  exchange  of 

prisoners,  Feb.  4,  1780. 
To  Dowlin.    As  to  his  capture  of  prisoners,  Feb.  9,  1780. 
To  Lee  and  Izard.    As  to  their  passage  in  the  Alliance,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
To  White  et  al.     As  to  detention  by  Denmark,  Feb.  21,  1780. 
To  Jay.    As  to  advauces,  etc.,  Feb.  22,  1780. 
To  Carmichael.     As  to  accounts,  Feb.  22, 1780. 
From  Lovell,  Feb.  24,  1780. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Hodgson.    As  to  exchange  and  relief  of  prisoners,  Feb.  26, 1780. 
To  Wren.     As  to  relief  of  prisoners  and  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  England,  Feb.  26, 1780. 
To  Paul  Jones.     As  to  the  Alliance  and  her  passengers;  as  to  Landais  and  Ban- 
croft, Mar.  1,  1780. 
To  Luzerne.    Personal  relations  ;  Spanish  naval  reverses  ;  effect  of  war  on  France, 

Mar.  5,  1780. 
To  Washington.  Commends  La  Fayette  and  speaks  of  Washington  with  admiration 

and  affection,  Mar.  5,  1780. 
X?rom  Bemstoff,  Mar.  8,  1780. 

(See  Bemstoff  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Xavy  Board.    As  to  misconduct  of  Landais,  Mar.  15,  1780. 
To  Cooper.     Importance  of  French  alliance,  Mar.  16,  1780. 
To  Lovell.    As  to  condition  of  war,  Mar.  16,  1780. 
To  Griffin.    As  to  American  hospitality,  Mar.  16,  1780. 
To  Reed.    Denial  of  approval  of  Pulteney's  plan  of  peace,  Mar.  19,  1780. 
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From  Jay,  Mar.  20,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Sartine.     As  to  misconduct  of  Landais,  Mar.  20,  1760. 
To  Carmichael.  As  to  La  Fayette;  notices  attacks  of  A.  Lee  ;•  cordiality  of  France; 

Adams  in  Paris,  but  does  not  say  what  is    his  mission;   as  to  Bancroft's 

agency ;  leave-taking  of  Leo  and  Izard,  Mar.  31,  1780. 
To  Jay.    As  to  accounts ;  Danish  negotiations,  Apr.  7,  1780. 
To  Hodgson.    As  to  relief  of  prisoners,  Apr.  11,  17^0. 

To  Adams.    As  to  nomination  of  Williams  as  agent  for  Mary  laud,  Apr.  22, 1780. 
To  Dumas.    Gives  personal  advice,  Apr.  23,  1780. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  27,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  William*.    As  to  accounts,  May  10, 1780. 
To  Vergennes,  May  11,  1780. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  ship  Alliance;  exchange  of  prisoners,  May  16, 1780. 
To  French  Admiralty.     As  to  ship  Flora,  May  16, 1780. 
To  Cruisers.     Instructed  not  to  capture  Dutch  ships,  May  30,  1780. 
To  Sartine.  As  to  forwarding  supplies,  May  30, 1760. 
To  Torris.     Adopts  rule  that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods,"  May  30, 1780. 
To  Congress.    Supplies  to  be  forwarded  by  ship  Alliance;   financial  difficulties 

the  United  States;  medal  of  Flenry  ;  relations  to  Denmark;  adoption  advis-^ 

of  rule  that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods ;"  difficulties  in  exchange  of  prison 

May  31, 1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Dumas,  J nn'e  5,  1780.) 
To  Cangress.     Recommending  Paul  Jones,  June  1,  1780. 
To  Morris.    As  to  armed  neutrality,  June  3, 1780. 
To  Dumas.    Advice  in  business  matters,  June  5, 1780. 
To  Landais.    As  to  his  misconduct,  June  7,  1780. 
To  Jay.    Importance  of  conferences  between  ministers ;  general  political  remain] 

June  13,  1780. 
To  Vaughn.    As  to  books  sent ;  Lord  Tankerville'scase  ;  fatuity  of  British  mix* 

try,  June  15,1780. 
To  Landais.     Ordering  him  to  quit  the  Alliance,  June  16, 1780. 
To  Officers  of  Alliance.     Ordering  them  to  receive  Jones  as  captain,  Juno  16,  V7& 
To  Jones     Telling  him  that  the  order  to  receive  A.  Lee  as  passenger  is  wit  J 

drawn  if  Lee's  conduct  leads  to  mutiny,  June  17, 1780. 
To  Nesbit.    As  to  trouble  on  the  Alliance,  June  17,  1780. 
To  Carmichael.    As   to  Sir  J.  Dairy  in  pie ;   La  Fayette ;   current  political   arm « 

social  events,  June  17,  1780. 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  ships  Flora  and  Black  Princess ;  seizing  enemy's  goods  c^" 

neutral  ships  in  this  case  sustained,  June  18,  1780. 
To  Dumas.     Business  advice,  June  22,  1760. 
From  Adams,  June  22,  17*0. 

(Sets  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Johnson.     As  to  accounts,  June  22,  1780. 
To  Congress.    As  to  depreciation  of  currency,  June  26,  1780. 
To  Sartine.     As  to  brigantine  Fair  Play,  June  27,  1780. 
From  Adams,  June  29, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.  ) 
From  Vergennes,  June  30,  1780. 

(See  Vtrgennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    Attachment  of  United  States  to  France ;  protection  to  Frencbm^ 
Ju  United  States,  July  10, 1780. 
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From  Lovell.      Requesting  bim  to  aid  Laurens  in  obtaining  loans  at.d  to  use  fur- 
ther efforts,  July  11,  1780. 
From  Hartley,  July  17,  17*0. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Fergennes.     Approving  action  of  Frencb  courts  as  to  the  Flora  ;  will  not  in 

future  graut  commissions  to  French  subjects  as  privateers,  July  25,  1780. 
To  Dumas.    Loss  of  Charleston  not  so  serious ;  difficulties  between  Paul  Jones  and 

Landais,  July  26,  1780. 
From  Fergennes,  July  31,  1780. 

(See  Fergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Difficulties  in  respect  to  the  Alliance,  Captain  Landais,  and  broils 
in  which  her  officers  and  seamen  were  engaged  ;  Captain  Jones  goes  home  in 
the  Ariel,  which,  with  another  ship,  is  freighted  with  stores;  want  of  au- 
thority over  armed  ships  the  cause  of  difficulty ;  difficulties  between  Adams 
and  Yergennes,  ending  with  Vergennes  decliuiug  to  correspond  with  Adams, 
the  difference  between  Adams  and  Franklin  being  as  to  the  attitude  to  be 
assumed  to  France,  the  former  less,  the  latter  more  conciliatory;  funds  for 
diplomatic  expenses  are  exhausted ;  bills  in  favor  of  tteaumarchais  have  been 
paid;  principles  of  armed  neutrality  likely  to  bo  established,  Aug.  9,  1780. 
To  Congress.     State  of  European  politics;  forwarding  supplies;  payment  of  in- 
terest ;  drafts  should  not  be  drawn  wi  thout  funds ;  fate  of  Black  Princess  ;  con- 
suls should  be  appointed  ;  asks  for  copies  of  any  charges  by  Leo  and  Izard, 
Aug.  10,  1780. 
To  Lewis.     Troubles  about  the  Alliance;  sailing  without  full  cargo,  Aug.  10, 1780. 
To  Lorell.    Difficulties  in  maintaining  punctual  correspondence,  Aug.  10, 1780. 
From  Lorell,  Aug.  15,  1780. 

(Seo  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Ftrgennes.    As  to  recalling  commission  of  Black  Princess,  Aug.  15,  1780. 
From  Neufville,  Aug.  17,  1780. 

(See  Neufville  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Fergennes.    As  to  consular  functions,  Sept.  7,  1780. 
From  Lovell,  Sept.  7,  1780. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.    As  to  Dumas'  relations  to  Congress ;  anxiety  as  to  Laurens;  Searle's 

visit  to  Holland,  Oct.  2,  1780. 
To  Adams.    Prospects  of  campaign;  credit  abroad  depends  more  upon  what  we 

do  than  what  we  say,  Oct.  2,  1780. 
To  Jay.     Has  succeeded,  though  with  difficulty,  in  obtaining  funds  in  France  to 
pay  bills  drawn  on  Jay;  credit  obtained  for  Jay  in  Madrid;  encouraging 
news  from  America,  Oct.  2,  1780. 
From  Dumas,  Oct.  3,  1780. 

(See  Dumas  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Oct.  5,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Financial  difficulties;  refers  to  Ada ms'  differences  with  Virgennes, 
and  says  if  Adams'  expressions  were  inadvertent,  they  may  be  explained, 
Oct.  8,  1780. 
To  Dumas.    As  to  current  events;  introduces  Searle,  Oct.  9,  1780. 
J^rom  Adams,  Oct.  14, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     Asking  with  regard  to  obtaining  loan  in  Holland,  Oct.  20, 1760. 
i'rom  Adams,  Oct,  24, 1780 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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From  Jay,  Oct.  25, 1780. 

(Seo  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Lovell.     Calling  his  attention  to  instruction  to  Jay  as  to  western  boun 

ries,  Oct.  28, 1780^ 
From  Jay,  Oct.  30, 1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  name  date.1 
To  S.  Wharton.     As  to  latter^  return  to  America  and  other  matters,  Nov.  1,11 
From  Adams,  Nov.  4, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Sir  G.  Cooper.    Remonstrating  against  ill  treatment  of  Laurens,  Nov.  7,  It 
To  Vergennes.     Application  for  aid,  Nov.  19, 1780. 
From  Adams,  Nov.  24, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  Nov.  24. 1780. 

(See  Congress  (or  Iluntington)  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Cooper.     In  reply,  denying  charges  of  maltreatment,  Nov.  27, 1780. 
From  Congress.     Instructions  as  to  obtaining  further  aid  and  as  to  consul  at  V. 

rocco,  Nov.  28, 1780. 
To  Searle.    As  to  Arnold's  treachery,  Nov.  30, 1780. 
From  Adams,  Nov.  30,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Stating  that  he  has  promised  that  the  States  wonld  engage 
furnish  provisions  to  the  French  forces  in  America  in  exchange  for  moo 
loaned  to  the  amount  of  $400,000,  Dec.  2, 1780. 
To  Lovell.     Paul  Jones  has  been  driven  back  in  the  Ariel  in  a  storm,  but  is 

fitting,  Dec.  2,  1780. 
To  Congress.  Position  of  Lanrens  somewhat  relieved ;  difficulties  arising  fn 
British  seizure  of  his  papers;  unexpected  delays  in  forwarding  supplies;  S 
tine  supplanted  by  Castries;  dangers  arising  from  failure  to  provide  fum 
complaint  of  seizure  of  a  Portuguese  ship  by  the  Mars,  a  Massachusetts  pri1 
teer,  Dec.  3,  1780. 
To  Dumas.    Financial  difficulties ;  anxiety  as  to  the  course  Holland  will  take  i 

der  Yorke's  insult,  Dec.  3,  1780. 
Commendations,  of  in  the  highest  terms  and  deprecation  of  assault's  on  hi 

Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  Dec.  4, 1780. 
To  La  Fayette.     Political  prospects,  Dec.  9,  1780. 

To  Chaumont.    As  to  differences  in  accounting  with  Williams,  Dec.  11, 1780. 
From  Lovell,  Dec.  21,1780. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Congress.    Additional  instructions,  mentioning  instructions  to  John  La  u  re 

Dec.  27,  1780. 
To  Dumas.    As  to  affairs  in  Holland  ;  barbarity  of  the  British  treatment  of  V 
land  ;  has  still  confidence  in  Di»ano ;  warring  at  sea  on  all  mankind  is  pirn 
and  is  not  this  the  British  course  of  pouncing,  without  declaration  of  war, 
foreign  ships?  Jan.  18,1781. 
To  Jay.    As  to  difficulty  in  loans ;  as  to  Jay's  position  in  Spain ;  good  news  ft 

America;  the  Mississippi  River  not  to  be  sold  to  Spain,  Jan.  27,  1781. 
From  Congress,  Feb.  5, 1781. 

(See  Congress  (Hanson)  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Feb.  6,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Fergvnnes.     Letters  of  Congress  to  the  King;  instructions  of  Congress  tl 
the  United  States  are  resolved  on  independence,  and  asking  aid ;  affairs 
America  critical ;   supplies  and  naval  au^tftMv^cj  uuvwratively  necessa* 
Spain  fails  to  furnish  aid  and  supply  of  monev.   ¥«>\i.  V4,  YWY. 
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From  Adams,  Feb.  15,  178 1. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  20,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Feb.  21, 1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
."V>  Adams.    Strong  applications  for  money ;  will  accept  bills  and  do  his  best  to 

provide  payment,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
o  Adams.    Great  danger  of  bankruptcy ;  bills  drawn  without  funds,  Feb.  22, 

17»L 
rem  Catmiekaet,  tfeb.  28,  178L 
CSee  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date*) 

►    Vergennes.    Asks  what  supplies  can  be  sent  to  America,  Mar.  6,  l78i< 
oin  Committee,  Mar.  9,  1781. 
ISee  Committee  (or  Lovell)  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

•  Hayneval.     Giving  list  of  most-needed  supplies,  Mar.  11,  1781. 

•  Congress.    Answer  of  Vergennes  to  the  request  for  supplies;  France  gives  six 

millions  to  the  United  States;  France  declines  the  offer  of  mediation  unless 
her  allies  accept,  aud  advises  that  America  do  so ;  asks  to  be  relieved  from 
bis  position  on  account  of  ill  health;  recommends  his  grandson ;  desires  his 
bi»  accounts  examined.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

"*>m  Carmichael,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

CSee  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

^>  Lewis  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Account  of  the  squadron  and  expedition 
of  J.  P.  Jones;  cause  of  delay  of  the  Alliance ;  A.  Lee  aud  Commodore  Gil- 
Ion  advise  Captain  Laudais  to  take  possession  of  the  Alliance ;  need  of  con- 
suls at  sea-ports;  desire  of  France  that  this  expedition  should  appear  an 
American  enterprise;  Chaumont  made  trustee  by  the  captains;  disposition 
of  prizes  and  ransom,  Mar.  17,  1781. 

^Ivise8  Dana  to  follow  Vergeune8,  advice  as  to  presenting»himself  at  Russia; 
which,  however,  Dana  declines  to  do.     Dana  to  Congress,  Mar.  21,  1781. 

f°  Coffin.  Imprisonment  of  Cunningham;  action  as  to  certain  claims,  Mar.  23, 
1781. 

'onfidenee  reposed  in  him  by  French  court.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

roui  Carmichael,  Mar.  30, 1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

«>Ui  Lovell  Mar.  31,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

e^V8  of,  as  to  Dana's  course  in  Russia.  Dana  to  Congress,  Mar.  31,  1781.  (See 
-Franklin  to  Dana,  Apr.  7,  1781.)  (His  opinions  coutravened  by  Adams. 
•Adams  to  Dana,  Apr.  18,  1781.) 

"°iii  Jay,  Jay  obliged  to  let  bills  go  to  protest;  has  depended  on  Franklin's 
good  offices  for  support ;  must  continue  drawing  on  Franklin,  Apr.  — ,  1781. 

•  -Qodgson.    Digges's  rascality;  efforts  to  relieve  prisoners,  Apr.  1,  1781. 
^m  Dana,  Apr.  6, 1781, 

CS^e  Dana  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

°  -Oana.    Answer  to  Dana's  questions  as  to  sentiments  of  Vergennes  upon  the 

mission  to  Russia;  his  own  opinions  on  that  subject,  Apr.  7.  1781. 
F°>  Adams.     Arnold's  bribe;  prospect  of  funds,  Apr.  7,  1781. 
To  J^y.    As  to  funds;  armed  neutrality ;  positions  of  Dana  and  of  Adams  as  to  l^eir 

missions;  views  as  to  peace  ;  desires  Congress  to  relieve  him  from  service  o^ 

acconnt  of  his  age,  etc. ;  would  like  to  be  succeeded  by  Jay  ;  arrangement  for. 

paying;  Jay's  bills,  Apr.  12,  1781, 
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To  Carmichael.  ,  His  position  as  to  his  enemies ;  falls  back  on  maxi 
V:  "I  and  time  'gainst  auy  two,  chance  and  I  'gainst  time  and 
as  to  certaiu  books,  Apr.  12,  1781.  (As  to  ovation  near  Paris, 
Sparks  to  Franklin's  letter  to  Carmichael,  Apr.  12,  1781.) 

From  Adams.    As  to  tatter's  failure  to  borrow  money  in  Holland,  Ap 

From  Carmichael,  Apr.  20,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Will  provide  for  his  acceptances,  and  asks  for  a  joint  1 
gross  urging  that  no  more  bills  be  drawn  without  funds,  Apr.  21 

"I  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  (Franklin's)  conduct 
and  that  1  have  received  from  him  all  the  aid  and  attention  1  c 
expect.  His  character  is  very  high  here  (Madrid),  tfnd  I  really 
the  respectability  which  he  enjoys  throughout  Europe  has  been  c 
to  our  cause  and  conntry."    Jay  to  Congress,  Apr.  25,  1781. 

From  Adams,  Apr.  27,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.    As  to  certaiu  intercepted  letters,  Apr.  29,  1781. 

To  Jay.    As  to  acceptance  of  his  drafts,  May  5,  1781. 

From  Adams,  May  8, 1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Lovell,  May  9,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Dana.     As  to  expenses  of  hitter's  mission,  May  11,  1781. 

To  La  Fayette.  Good  wishes  for  his  success  against  Arnold  ;  the  barj, 
the  latter;  hopes  soon  to  be  relieved  from  the  burdens  of  his 
much  from  Laurcus'  mission;  success  of  privateers,  May  14,  1781 

To  Congress.  Energy  of  John  Laurens;  condition  of  accounts;  he; 
duties  imposed  on  Franklin;  increase  of  prisoners  in  England,  I 

To  Lewis.     Difficulties  as  to  accounts,  May  10,  1781. 

From  Lovell,  May  17,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.     Surprise  at  Congress  continuing  to  draw  additional  I 
funds;  Frauce  can  not  be  further  relied  on  for  aid;  America 
duty  on  exportation  of  tobacco  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  deb 
be  soon  relieved  from  his  duties  as  "merchant,  bauker,  judge  of 
etc.,  May  19,  1781. 

From  Adams,  May  23,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Jay,  May  31,  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Vergennes.     Earnest  appeal  for  funds,  Juno  4,  1781. 

To  Adams.     As  to  accounts,  June  6,  1781. 

From  Vcrgtnnes,  June  8,  1781. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Morris,  June  8,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Vergennes.  Renewal  of  earnest  appeal  for  funds  to  save  bills  fr 
coudition  of  Laurens'  accounts,  June  10,  1781. 

To  Vergennes.     As  to  Toussard's  pension,  June  11,  1781. 

To  Adams.     As  to  what  are  properly  diplomatic  expenses,  Juue  11,  1' 

To  Congress.     Difficulties  as  to  drafts,  June  11,  17-wl. 

to  Congress.     Confusion  as  to  Heaumarchais' accounts  ;  co:.tlict  of  < 
whether  what  he  sent  was  a  gift  or  a  sale  ;  important  for  him  to 
case,  Juue  12,  1781.    (See  Iutrodnctiou,  $$  61  IT, 
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Frooi  Congress,  June  19,  1781. 

(See  Huntington  (or  Congress)  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Cunningham.    As  to  bis  release  and  settlements,  June  20,  1781. 
From  Carmichael,  June  26,  1781. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.     Inclosing  "peace  letter,"  June  27,  1781. 
To  Jackson.    As  to  accounts,  June  29,  1781. 
From  Jackson,  June  29,  1781. 

(See  Jackson  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Hartley.    As  to  peace,  Juno  30,  1781. 
To  Jay.    As  to  inability  to  pay  bills,  June  30,  1781. 

To  Adams.    Asking  him  to  accept  no  further  bills  without  advice ;  embarrass- 
ments from  the  disbursements  of  Laurens,  June  30,  1781. 
From  Jackson  (three  letters),  July  2,  1781. 

(See  Jackson  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  loans,  July  6,  1781. 

To  Jackson.    As  to  Laurens'  disbursements  and  engagements,  July  6,  1781. 
From  Jay,  July  9,  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Fia<klin,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Pressure  of  bills  for  which  he  has  no  fuuds,  July  11,  1781. 
From  Morris,  July  14,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  19,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  21,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Lovell,  July  21,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    Concerning  his  appointment,  and  offering  him  assistance;  as  to  fiuan 

cial  arrangements,  July  26,  1781. 
To  Dumas.    As  to  his  position  in  Holland,  Aug.  6,  1781. 
To  Adams.    As  to  his  account  for  salary,  Aug.  6,  1781. 
To  Brown,    As  to  Jay's  pamphlet  and  Digges'  villainy,  Aug.  6,  1781. 
To  Dumas.    Recent  events  in  the  United  States ;  views  of  Holland,  Aug.  10, 1781. 
To  Adams.    As  to  Greene's  success  in  South  Carolina,  Aug.  12,  1781. 
To  Adams.    Congress  declines  to  accept  his  resignation  and  appoints  him  joint 

peace  commissioner,  Aug.  16,  1781. 
To  Carmichael.    Congress  declines  to  accept  Franklin's  resignation  and  places 
him  on  the  peace  commission ;  satisfaction  felt  at  this  mark  of  confidence, 
Aug.  24.  1781. 
From  Morris,  Aug.  26,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.    As  to  accounts ;  as  to  Vaughan's  oath  of  allegiance ;  want  of  intelligence 
Talbot's  case  ;  claims  of  prisoners;  Digges' embezzlements;  financial  difficult- 
ies ;  peace  commission  ;  mediation  of  Russia ;  news  from  Holland  ;  news  from 
America,  Aug.  30,  1781. 
To  Adams.    Embarrassment  from  pressure  of  bills  drawn  by  Congress,  Aug.  31, 

1781. 
To  Jay.    Fears  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  up  the  bills  drawn  on  the  latter; 

refusal  of  the  French  court  to  give  further  aid,  Sept.  4,  1781. 
To  Jay.    As  to  mediation  ;  desires  to  see  him  in  Paris,  Sept.  9,  1781. 
To  Morris.    Overdrawing  of  bills  by  Congress ;  want  of  funds  to  meet  them ;  mis- 
conduct of  Captain  Gillon,  Sept.  12, 1781. 
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To  Ilacke.  Instructing  him  to  obtain  certain  papers  in  the  hands  of  GafU 
Sept.  13, 1781. 

To  Congress.  Accepts  appointment  as  peace  commissioner;  his  health  impr* 
satisfaction  of  Vergennes  with  the  peace  instructions,  Sept.  13,  1781. 

To  Lovelt.    As  to  exchange  of  Curson,  Gouverneur,  and  Witherapoon,  Sept.  13 

As  to  bills  drawn  ou.     Lvternc  to  Congress,  Sept.  21, 1781. 

To  Jay.    As  to  accounts  for  salaries  and  other  details,  Sept.  29, 1781. 

From  Adams  (two  letters),  Oct.  4,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.  Refers  to  the  new  commission  of  peace  received  from  Congre! 
immediate  prospect  of  action ;  trusts  that  the  Dutch  loan  will  enable  t 
meet  Adams'  heavy  acceptances,  Oct.  5,  1781. 

To  Adams.    As  to  Gi lion's  difficulties  and  other  business  matters,  Oct.  16, 

To  Jackson.    As  to  Gilloo's  misconduct,  Oct.  16,  1781.    (See  Gillon.) 

From  Livingston,  Oct.  20-24, 1781. 
(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Livingston.    Urging  him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  Oct.  25, 1781. 

To  Congress.  As  to  exchange  of  prisoners ;  British  severity  iu  such  cases ; 
ation  refused  by  Britain,  as  she  will  only  treat  with  the  United  States  a 
jects;  great  absorption  of  funds  in  his  hands;  doubts  as  to  Captain  Gi 
capacity;  improvident  purchases  made  in  Holland  under  Colonel  Lan 
bad  management  in  sending  over  supplies:  should  be  a  maritime  agei 
pointed  for  the  purpose  ;  friendliness  of  France,  but  that  friendliness  el 
not  be  overburdened,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

To  Morris,  Self-support  essential  to  independence;  no  large  remittances i 
expected  from  Europe  ;  private  loans  can  not  be  secured ;  Spain's  fina 
troubles;  great  drain  on  France  and  failure  of  revenue  ;  economy  the 
of  all  true  government ;  heavy  deductions  to  come  from  Dutch  loan  ;  Fi 
has  not  guarantied  payment  of  interest  bills;  approves  of  Morris'  scheir 
bank,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

To  Adams.  Letters  in  post  inspected  ou  the  road;  British  Government  i 
hurry  to  exchange  Burgoyne  for  Laurens;  difficulty  in  providing  fun 
meet  payment  of  bills;  expense  of  prisoners  returning  to  the  United  St 
mediation,  acceptance  of,  involves  no  submission  to  the  mediator's  judgi 
though  it  may  give  him  undue  influence;  imprudent  actions  of  Captain, 
son  in  overpurchaso  of  goods;  indiscretion  of  Captain  Gillon ;  his 
difficulty  in  raising  money;  mistakes  of  Nenfville;  Congress  should  i 
draw  without  certainty  of  funds,  Nov.  7,  1781  ;  Nov.  26,  1781. 

To  Laurens.  As  to  Franklin's  grandson,  whom  he  is  unwilling  to  part  with 
plauation  of  misconduct  of  Laurens'  agents  iu  shipping  goods  in  Hoi 
Nov.  8,  1781. 

To  Hod (j son.     Supplying  funds  for  Laurens,  then  in  Tower,  Nov.  19,  1781. 

To  Witherspoon.     As  to  his  son's  release,  Nov.  11),  1781. 

To  Vergennes.     Congratulations  on  surrender  of  Corn  wal lis,  Nov.  20,  1781. 

To  Vanghan.  Sends  £100  for  the  relief  of  Laurens;  as  to  Laurens*  exctu 
Vaughan's  marriage  and  his  brother,  Nov.  22,  1781. 

To  Adams.     As  to  business  matters,  Nov.  23,  1781. 

From  Livingston,  Nov.  24,  1781. 
(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Livingston,  Nov.  25,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Adams.     Misconduct  of  parties  concerned  in  shipments  from  Holland; 
effect  of  Cornwallis'  victory,  Nov.  26,  1781. 

From  Adams.  Nov.  26,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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From  Morris,  Nov.  27,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Dec.  5,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Objection  to  Neufville's  course,  Dec.  14,  1781. 
To  Alexander.     Iudependence  is  a  sine  qua  non,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  war,  Dec.  15,  1781. 
From  Alexander,  Dec.  15,  1781. 

(See  Alexander  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  16,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    As  to  payment  of  bills,  Dec.  17, 1781. 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  disposition  of  funds,  Dec.  27,  1781. 

To  Miss  Laurens.     As  to  her  father's  situation  in  the  Tower;  measures  for  his  re- 
lief and  his  petition  to  Parliament,  Dec.  29,  1781. 
From  Hartley,  Jan.  2,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.    As  to  terms  of  peace,  Jan.  7,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Danger  of  overdrafts,  Jan.  9,  1782. 

To  Hartley.    In  negotiating  for  peace,  America  would  "spurn  the  thought  of 
deserting  a  noble  and  generous  friend  for  the  sake  of  a  truce  with  au  un- 
just and  cruel  enemy ; "  no  truce  is  admissible  ;  Lord  North  to  be  informed 
of  this,  Jan.  15,  1782. 
(Replied  to  by  Hartley,  Jan.  24,  1782.) 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  fraudulent  use  of  Dutch  colors  by  British  vessels,  Jan.  18, 

1782. 
To  Jay.  Financial  difficulties  from  overdrafts ;  Franco  can  not  be  unduly  urged ; 
loan  in  Holland  absorbed  by  advauces ;  complaining  of  conduct  of  Spain  ; 
advices  as  to  Jay's  course  ;  as  to  proper  charges  for  salary,  etc. ;  Deane's 
wrong  course  und  probable  defection  ;  English  desire  for  a  separate  peace, 
Jan.  19,  1782. 
To  Bache.    Introducing  John  Vaughan,  Jan.  19,  1782. 

To  Jay.    Financial  difficulties;    unfriendly  attitude  of  Spain;  diplomatic  ex- 
penses; Jay's  kindness;    Deaue's  mischievous  course;    triumph  at  York- 
town;  views  as  to  peace,  Jan.  19,  1782. 
To  Carmiehael.     Barclay's  arrival  as  consul ;  money  difficulties,  Jan.  23,  1782. 
From  Litingston,  Jan.  23,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Jan.  25,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  26,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  (two  letters),  Jan.  28,  1782. 
To  Vergennes.     Asking  for  a  statement  for  Morris,  Feb.  1,  1782. 
To  Vergennes.     Commending  Du  Portail,  Feb.  2,  1782. 
To  Adams.     As  to  acceptances,  Feb.  4,  1782. 
From  Congress.     Instructed  to  take  formal  action  to  realize  Dutch  loan.     Hanson 

(President  of  Congress),  to  Franklin,  Feb.  5,  1782. 
To  Cunningham.     As  to  papers;  Digges'  villaiuy,  Feb.  6,  1782. 
To  Adams.     Embarrassment  as  to  drafts,  Feb.  12,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  13,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  15,  1782. 
8  WH 
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To  Hartley.    No  pacification  with  England  except  on  acknowledgment  of  inde 

pendence  and  in  concert  with  France,  Jan.  15,  24;  Feb.  16,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  20,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Feb.  27,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Burke,  Feb.  28,  17m2. 

(See  Burke  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  Feb.  28,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.     As  to  Danish  claims,  Mar.  3,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Popularity  of  La  Fayette ;    friendliness  of  France ;   Arnold  "m  n 

England ;  Deane's  apostacy ;  probabilities  of  peace,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Financial  problems;  Gillon's  misconduct;  difficulties  as  to  HollaKzwl 

purchases;  Captain  Barry's  course,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Financial  complications;  difficulty  in  forwarding  goods;   growi^n^ 

prospects  of  peace;  importance  of  strong  efforts,  Mar.  9,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Mar.  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  Mar.  11,  12,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     Improved  public  tone  in  England,  Mar.  11,  1782. 
To  Jay.     Payment  of  drafts;  better  feeling  in  Euglaud,  Mar.  16,  1782. 
From  Hartley,  Mar.  21,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Bigges,  Mar.  22,  1782. 

(See  IHgges  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Rayneval.     Inclosing  papers,  etc.,  Mar.  22,  1782. 

To  Williams.    As  to  transport  of  goods ;  prospects  of  peace,  Mar.  23,  1782. 
From  Morris,  Mar.  23,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  26,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  La  Fayette.     As  to  release  of  American  prisoners,  Mar.  28,  1782. 
To  Morris.    As  to  course  of  Captain  Barry  ;  as  to  transport  of  goods;  fiuanci    -^ 
difficulties;  change  of  British  policy;  Deane's  disgrace  ;  his  accounts,  Maw      r- 
30,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  British  policy,  Mar.  30,  1782. 

To  Adams.     Slowness  of  Dutch  ;  probabilities  of  campaign,  Mar.  31,  1782. 
From  Hartley,  Mar.  31,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Hartley.   As  to  peace,  and  refers  him  to  the  commissioners,  Mar.  31,  1782. 
To  Hartley.     Has  no  confidence  in  Digges ;   proposes  release  of  prisoners,  Ap 
5,  1782. 

al 

To  Cliastellux.     Prospects  of  peace ;  French  services  in  United  States;  personr""^^ 

compliments,  Apr.  6,  1782. 
To  Morris.    Change  of  ministry  in  England  ;  visit  of  Prince  Broglie  to  Americj 

Apr.  8,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     To  same  effect,  Apr.  8,  1782. 
To  Rayneval.    Prospects  of  peace,  Apr.  12,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    English  proposals  of  peace  to  Dutch,  Apr.  12,  1782. 
To  Hartley.     British  intrigues  with  Franc)  for  separate  peace,  Apr.  13,  1782. 
To  Adams.    To  same  effect,  Apr.  13,  1782. 

To  rerz/ennes.     On  peace  negotiations,  Apr.  IC>,  1782  (given  in  Franklin's  jourm*** 
under  date  of  July  1,  1782). 
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From  Morris,  Apr.  17,  1782. 

To  Shelburne.    As  to  peace,  Apr.  18,  1782  (giveu  in  Franklin?*  journal,  under  date 
of  July  1,  1782). 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Adam*  and  Laurens,  Apr.  20,  1782;  Shelburne  to,  Apr.  20,  1782;  to  Adams,  Apr. 
21, 1722;  and  Laurens  to,  Apr.  20,  1782,  are  giveu  iu  Franklin's  journal,  under 
date  of  July  I,  1782. 
To  Jay.    Undertakes  payment  of  bills  drawn  on  Jay ;  urges  Jay's  attendance  at 
Paris,  Apr.  22,  1782. 
From  Vergennes,  Apr.  23,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Jay    British  arrangement  for  exchange  of  prisoners;  separate  peace  refused, 

Apr.  24,  1782. 
Correspondence  of,  with  Jay  as  to  financial  matters.    Reported  by  Jay  to  Living- 

ston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
From  Hartley,  May  1,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  2,  1782. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  under  date  July  1, 
1782. ) 
From  Hartley,  May  3,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date,  in  Franklins  journal,  July  1,  1788.) 
To  Vergennes.    Peace  negotiations,  May  4, 1782  (given  in  Franklin's  journal,  under 
date  of  July  1,  1782;  aud  ho  of  Franklin  to  Adams,  of  May  8,  1782,  and  ut 
Hartley  to  Franklin  of  May  3, 1782). 
Prom  Vergennes,  May  5,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date,  iu  Franklin's  jour nal,  July  1, 1782.) 
To  Shelburne  and  Grenville,  May  10,  1784  (given  in  Franklin's  journal,  under  date 

of  July  1,  1782). 
To  Hartley,  May   13,  1782,  and   Hartley  to  Franklin,  of  same  date,  are  given  in 

Franklin'*  journal,  under  date  of  July  1, 1782. 
To  Shelburne,  May  16,  1782,  giveu  in  Franklin's  journal,  under  date  of  July  1, 

1782;  aud  so  of  Franklin  to  Laurens,  of  May  25, 1782. 
Prom  Morris,  May  17,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  May  17,  1782. 

(See  H.  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  July  1, 1782.) 
From  Livingston,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  May  23,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  May  25,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  May  29,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  30,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Grenville,  May  31,  1782,  is  given  in  Fratiklin's  journal,  under  date  of  July  1, 

1782,  and  so  of  Franklin  to  Adams,  of  June  2,  1782. 
To  Oswald,     As  to  liberation  of  Corn  wall  is,  June  5,  1782  (in  reply  to  Osicald  to 

Franklin,  June  5,  1782). 
From  Adams,  Juno  13,  1782. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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From  Livingston,  June  23,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  June  24,  1782. 

(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Loans ;  condition  of  peace  negotiations,  Jnne  25,  1782. 
To  Oswald,  of  Jane  27,  1782  (given  in  Franklin's  Journal,  under  date 

26, 1782). 
To  Cooper.  Intrigues  of  England  as  to  separate  peace,  Jnne  28, 1782. 
To  Livingston.    Views  as  to  peace,  June  28,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Exchange  of  Laurens ;   passage  of  enabling  act ;   Geo 

rancor  and  duplicity;  no  separate  peace,  June  29,  1782. 
From  Morns,  July  1,  1782. 

(See  M orris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  July  5,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  July  9,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
From  Hartley,  July  26,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Grantham,  July  26,  1782. 

(See  Grantham  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Journal  of  peace  negotiations,  from  Mar.  21  to  July  1,  1782,  entered  nn 

1,  1782. 
To  Embassador  from  Portugal.    As  to  Portuguese  prohibitions,  July  1,  17 
To  Laurens.    As  to  peace  commission,  July  2,  1782. 
To  La  Fayette.    Mentioning  Rockingham'*  death  and  Fox's  resignation 

1782. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  peace  and  other  matters,  July  10,  1782. 
To  Vaughan.    As  to  war,  July  10,  1782. 
To  Vaughan.    As  to  conditions  of  peace,  July  11,  1782. 
To  Oswald.     As  to  conditions  of  peace,  July  12,  17.**2. 
To  Shelburne.     As  to  conditions  of  peace,  July  12,  1782. 
To  Vergcnnes.     As  to  alleged  unlawful  seizures  of  ships,  July  18,  1782. 
To  La  Fayette.     Cornwallis'  proclamation  as  to  hanging  prisoners  may 

out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war,  July  24,  1782. 
Addressed  as  to  peace  by  Hartley.  July  26,  1782. 
Addressed  as  to  peace  by  Grantham,  July  2(1,  1782. 
Addressed  as  to  peace  by  Shelburne,  July  27,  1782. 
From  Vergennes,  July  28,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin  same  date.) 
To  Oswald.     As  to  Asgill's  case,  July  28,  1782. 
To  Vergennes.     Announcing  Oswald's  commission  to  treat,  Aug.  8,  1782. 

(Answered  by  Vergennes,  Aug.  8,  1782.) 
From  Livingston,  Aug.  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Money  affairs;  difficulties  about  the  lion  Homme  Ilivhara 
niont's  insolvency;  memorials  of  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  ;  delay  in 
tions ;  Laurens'  ill  health,  Aug.  12,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Beauinarchais'  claim;  payments  to  W.Lee;  other  pay  mci 

12,  1782. 
From  Hartley,  Aug.  16,  1782. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  Aug.  23,  1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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To  Livingston.    As  to  his  grandson's  salary  as  secretary ;  never  asked  a  public 

office,  or  refused  one  when  public  required,  8ept.  3,  1782. 
Course  of,  to  Ii.  Laurens.  Laurens  to  Congress,  Sept.  f#,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  5,  1782. 

<See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 

Oswald,  Sept.  5,  1782. 
(See  Oswald  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Grantham.    As  to  desirability  of  peace,  Sept.  11,  1782. 
Livingston  (two  letters),  Sept.  12,  1782. 
e  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Bariley.    Has  been  suffering  from  gravel  and  gout ;  a  truce  now  impract. 
cable,  Sept  17, 1782. 
ra  Livingston,  Sept.  18,  1782. 
C  J^ee  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
*m  Oswald,  Sept.  24,  1782. 

Oswald  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
*>*n  Vergennes,  Sept.  24,  1782. 
C*See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

^Livingston.    As  yet  no  definite  result  in  the  negotiations,  Sept.  26,  1782. 
iu  Morris  (two  letters),  Sept.  27,  1782. 
C  See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
m  G.  Morris,  Sept.  28,  1782. 
See  G.  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
*>m  Morris,  Sept.  30, 1782. 
C  See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
c*m  i/orrif,  Oct.  1,  1782. 
C<See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
^m  Vergennes,  Oct.  3,  1782. 

C  See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
F^iom  Hartley,  Oct.  4.  1782. 

^See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
*>m  Morris,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
^See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

Liringston.  Progress  of  peace  negotiations.  Question  as  to  ministers1  sal- 
aries; Rayneval  sent  by  the  ministry  to  Shelhurne,  in  order  to  determine  as 
to  his  real  purposes,  Oct.  14,  1782. 

Adams.  Precluded  from  correspondence  by  long  and  painful  illness ;  nego- 
tiations have  re-opened,  Oct.  14,  1782. 

Vergennes.    Returns  map,  with  boundaries  of  United  States  marked  out,  Oct. 
14,  1782. 
^om  Adams,  Oct.  15,  1782. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
m  Townshend,  Oct.  23,  1782. 
,^  (See  Tomnhend  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
^rom  Morris,  Oct.  27,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
1*0  Adams.    Suggestions  as  to  quadruple  alliance,  Nov.  3, 1782. 
*To  Townshend.    Hopes  for  pacification,  Nov.  4,  1782. 
To  Vergennes.    Presses  another  loan,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
Yrom  Livingston,  Nov.  9,  1782. 

(See  Living 8 ton  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  21,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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From  Jay,  Nov.  24,  178*2. 

(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Oswald.    Showing  how  much  greater  were  the  losses  sustained  by  patriots  in 

the  Revolution  than  by  loyalists,  Nov.  26,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  27,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    Announcing  signature  of  treaty  of  peace,  Nov.  29, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  3,  1782. 

(See  A  dam  8  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  3,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  4,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Announcing  signature  of  treaty  of  peace,  Dec.  4,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Giving  circumstances  of  negotiations  ;  prospects  of  further  a~i 

from  France  ;  treaties  with  other  powers,  Dec.  5,  1782. 
From  La  Faijette,  Dec.  8,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.     Announcing  the  sailiug  of  the  Washington,  with  a  British  p 
port,  with  the  preliminaries,  Dec.  15,  1782. 
(For  answer,  see  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  Dec.  16,  1782.) 
To  Vergennes.    Explains  the  passport  for  the  Washington  ;    "no  peace  is  to 
place  between  us  and  England  until  you  have  concluded  yours;  "  explam 
tion  of  non-consultation,  Dec.  17,  1782. 
To  Morris.     Franco  has  supplied  600,000  livres  to  go  at  once,  and  the  rest  of  « 
millions  to  be  paid  quarterly  ;  peace  not  yet  secure  ;  Parliament  may  rej< 
the  articles  ;  "  our  people  should  do  more  for  themselves,"  Dec.  23,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Exchange  of  powers  with  Sweden  ;  proposition  as  to  copper  co 

Dec.  24,  1782. 
From  Vergennes,  Dec.  25,  1782. 

(Seo  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
To  Morris.     Hopes  of  additional  loan  from  France  ;  Adams'  prospects  in  Holla>o 
matters  of  accounts ;  Penet's  absconding  ;  separate  States  ought  not  to>  & 
tempt  separate  loans,  Dec.  25,  1782. 
To  Cooper.     Character  of  financial  articles  ;  fidelity  to  French  engagements  € 

sential,  Dec.  26,  1782. 
His  allowance  to  W.  T.  Franklin,  as  his  secretary,  approved.  Congre8S,Dec.  27, 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  2,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston.     Moderation  in  his  charges  does  him  honor,  Jan.  2,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  6,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris.     Looked  to  to  save  the  country  from  financial  ruin,  Jan.  11, 1 
From  Morris.     As  to  loans  and  salaries,  Jan.  13,  1783. 
To  Oswald.     Suggestions  for  abandoning  privateering  ;  cost  of  protection  of  snga 

islands ;  advantages  of  their  neutralization,  Jan.  14,  1783. 
From  Vergennes,  Jan.  18,  1783. 

(See  Vtrgennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vaughan,  Jan.  18,  1783. 

(See  Vaughan  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Announces  cessation  of  hostilities  between  France,  Spain,  En 

land,  and  the  United  States,  Jan.  21,  1783. 
To  Vergennes.     Acknowledging  loan  of  six  millions,  Jan.  25,  1783. 
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Franklin,  B. — Continued. 

From  Jay.     Expressive  of  personal  respect  and  of  approval  of  appointment  of 

W.  T.  Franklin  as  secretary,  Jan.  26, 178:$. 
Danish  Government  appeals  to.     Rosencrone  to  Waltersdorff,  Feb.  22, 1733. 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  6, 1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.    Signature  of  Swedish  treaty,  Mar.  7,  1783. 
To  Morris.    Advising  of  loan  of  six  millions;  but  no  further  aid  this  year  to  bo 

expected,  from  the  wretched  state  of  French  finances,  Mar.  7,  1783. 
From  Hartley,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  15,  1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Fergennes.    As  to  commercial  freedom  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

Mar.  16,  1783. 
To  Hartley.    Expressing  conciliatory  views,  Mar.  23,  1783. 
To  Fergennes.    As  to  printing  constitutions  of  States,  Mar.  24,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Mar.  26,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  Mar.  31,  1783. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Salva,  Apr.  1,  17a3. 

(See  Salva  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
High  opinion  of,  by  Madison.    Madison  to  Randolph,  Apr.  1,  1783. 
From  Laurens,  Apr.  4,  1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Rosencrone.    As  to  treaty  with  Denmark,  Apr.  13,  1783. . 
To  Livingston.    Cessation  of  letters;  treaty  with  Denmark;  Laurens'  recovery; 

foreign  desire  for  American  trade,  Apr.  15,  1783. 
From  Fox.     Introducing  Hartley,  Apr.  19,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Introducing  Count  Del  Veome,  Apr.  27,  1783. 
To  Fergennes.    As  to  ceding  to  Congress  stores  left  by  Rochambeau  at  Baltimore. 

May  4,  17a3. 
From  Fergennes.    Hoping  he  will  attend  court,  May  5,  1783. 
To  Fergennes.     Expecting  to  attend,  May  5,  1783. 
To  Hartley.    As  to  privateering,  May  8,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  May  9,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  May  12,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Morris  (two  letters),  May  26,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  31,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Treaties  in  preparation  with  Sweden  and  Portugal ;  definitive 

treaty  not  yet  closed;  recommends  Bancroft,  June  12,  1783. 
From  De  Stael,  Juno  13,  1783. 

(See  Dc  Stael  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
And  Jay  to  Ftrgennes.    As  to  accounts,  June  18,  1783. 
From  Boudinot  (President  of  Congress),  inclosing  papers,  June  18,  1783. 
From  Rohan,  Juno  21,  1783. 

(iSee  Rohan  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
(With  Jay)  to  Fergennes.    Appealing  to  him  to  save  their  bills  from  protest,  June 

28,  1783. 
To  Fergennes.    Additional  appeal,  July  4,  1783. 
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Franklin,  B.— Continued. 

To  Lauren*.    Definitive  treaty  to  follow  preliminaries,  July  6,  1783. 

From  Rosencrone,  July  8,  1783. 
(See  Rosencrone  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Jay,  July  9,  1783. 
(See  Jay  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Crocco,  July  13,  1783. 
(See  Crocco  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Vergennes,    Urging  additional  loan,  July  14,  1783. 

From  Laurens,  July  17,  1783. 
(See  Lauren*  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Livingston.  Glad  that  the  preliminaries  were  received  with  satisfaction; 
regards  the  conduct  of  Vergennes  and  the  King  in  respect  to  peace  as  fair;  re- 
grets Adams'  constant  and  public  assertions  to  the  contrary;  perhicioos  effect 
of  navigation  proclamation ;  question  of  retaliation ;  negotiations  with  Porto- 
gal  and  Denmark ;  desires  to  withdraw  from  service ;  Chaumont's  position  as 
to  Alliance  and  Bon  Homme  Richard;  regrets  Livingston's  resignation;  safe* 
for  diplomatic  position  for  his  grandson ;  negotiations  with  Bavaria;  dangers 
of  Algiers ;  prisoners  of  war  discharged,  July  22,  1783. 

To  Morris.    Necessity  of  exertion  at  home,  for  no  more  money  is  to  be  obtained 
abroad,  July  27,  1783. 

(With  Jay,  and  Laurens)  to  Livingston.     British  indecision  as  to  definitive  treaty 
may  probably  have  to  drop  all  commercial  articles ;  all  treaties  to  be  si 
together,  July  27,  1783. 

From  Pope1 8  Nuncio,  as  to  establishing  a  bishop  or  an  apostolic  vicar  in  the 
United  States,  July  28,  1783. 

His  negotiating  with  Denmark  objected  to.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  13, 1788. 

From  Boudinot.  Advising  him  of  the  ratification  of  his  treaty  with  Sweden  with 
verbal  changes,  Aug.  15, 1783. 

His  ascendency  at  Versailles  complained  of.    Adams  to  Gerry,  Aug.  15, 1783. 

To  Vergennes.  Informing  him  that  the  American  commissioners  were  inclined  to 
accept  the  British  proposition  of  making  the  provisional  treaty  definitive. 
Aug.  16, 1783. 

To  Lauren 8.     To  same  effect,  Aug.  21,  1783. 

From  Rayneval.    Ah  to  time  of  signature,  Aug.  29,  1783. 

From  Hartley.     As  to  time  of  signature,  Aug.  29,  1783. 

To  Congress.     Definitive  treaty  to  be  signed  Sept.  3,  Aug.  31,  1783. 

To  Fox.    Commending  Hartley,  Sept.  5,  1783. 

To  Hartley.  Letter  of  friendliness;  advising  prompt  evacuation  of  New  York, 
Sept.  C>,  1783. 

From  Boudinot,  Sept.  9,  1783. 

(See  Boudinot  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Jay..  Giving  a  letter  from  America  charging  Frauklin  with  being  derelict  on  - 
the  fishery  question,  and  asking  for  an  answer,  Sept.  10, 1783. 

From  Jay.     Fully  disproving  cnarge,  Sept.  11, 1783. 

From  Adams.     Fully  disproving  charge,  Sept.  13,  1763. 

To  Congress.  Regrets  Livingston's  resignation  ;  signature  of  definitive  treaty  7 
negotiations  with  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Morocco;  friendly  attitude  oft* 
France ;  Vergennes  refuses  to  sign  treaty  with  England  until  after  signatu 
of  our  definitive  treaty,  Sept.  13, 1783. 

From  Adams,  Sept.  13,  1783. 
(See  Adams  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

From  Hartley,  Sept.  24, 1783. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
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Fbanklix,  B.— Continued. 

From  Morris,  Sept.  30, 1783. 
(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Hartley.    As  to  friendly  relations,  Oct.  16, 22, 1783. 

To  Congress.    As  to  public  events  and  Calvert's  claim,  Not.  1, 1783. 

From  Crocco,  Nov.  25,  1783. 
(See  Crocco  to  Franklin }  same  date.) 

To  Laurens.    As  to  authorship  of  certain  anonymous  letters,  Dec.  6,  1783. 

To  Vergennes.    As  to  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  America,  Dec.  15,  1783. 

To  Carmichael.    As  to  whether  Crocco,  alleged  miuister  for  Morocco,  is  genuine, 
Dec.  15, 1783. 

To  Crocco.    Sayiug  that  no  answer  can  be  given  to  his  proposals  until  inquiry, 
Dec.  15,  1783. 

To  Congress.  British  unwillingness  to  treat  under  the  eye  of  the  French  court; 
British  distrust  of  American  institutions  and  exaggeration  of  American 
defects ;  negotiations  with  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Morocco  still  open ; 
Paul  Jones'  expenses  were  paid  wholly  by  France,  Dec.  25,  1783. 
Morris.  Mentioning  imprudent  and  violent  remarks  of  Adams  in  Paris  as  likely 
to  endanger  the  good  relations  of  the  countries,  and  prejudice  loan;  finan- 
cial difficulties;  difficulties  as  to  salaries  and  contingent  expenses;  wrong  of 
refusal  to  pay  taxes ;  all  property  is  subject  to  the  state ;  La  Fayette's  con 
tinued  good  offices  and  influence;  regrets  Morris'  retirement;  proposed 
French  loan  ;  arrangement  as  to  forwarding  tobacco,  Dec.  25,  1783. 

From  Morris,  Dec.  25,  1783. 
(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Mifflin.    Asking  for  recall,  and  also  for  position  for  his  grandson,  Dec.  26, 1783. 

To  Congress.   Recommends  Hodgson  as  consul  at  Loudon,  Dec.  26, 1783. 

To  Hartley.    As  to  hereditary  systems  of  government,  Jan.  7,  1784. 

From  Morris,  Feb.  12,  1784. 
(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Laurens.    Bad  effect  of  sinecures  ;  every  place  of  honor  should  be  a  place  of 
burden,  Feb.  12,  1784.  * 

From  Morris,  Feb.  13,  1784. 
(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

To  Strahan.    English  criticisms  on  America,  and  American  on  England,  Feb.  16, 

1784. 
From  Carmichael,  Feb.  27,  1784. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Fran klin,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  Mar.  2,  1784. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin, name  date.) 
To  Thomson.    Explaining  delay  in  ratification ;  pressure  of  persons  proposing  to 

emigrate  to  America,  Mar.  9,  1784. 
To  Congress.    As  to  ratification  ;  British  proclamation  of  trade,  May  12, 1784. 
To  Thomson.    Treaty  ratified;  future  greatness  of  America  depends  on  union  and 
economy  and  honor  in  paying  debts;  is  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Congress 
for  his  request  for  release  and  for  employment  of  his  grandson,  May  13, 1784. 
^rom  Hartley,  June  1, 1784. 

(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  JIartleyi    Answering  the  latter' a  criticism  on  form  of  ratification,  June  2, 1784. 
To  Congress.     As  to  these  criticisms;  his  malady  prevents  him  from  driving,  but 
his  grandson  goes  on  court  days  to  Versailles  in  his  place;  continued  friend- 
liness of  France,  June  16, 1784. 
To  Argenteau.    As  to  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  July  30, 1784. 
From  Argenteau,  July  30, 1784. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  Argenteau,  same  date.) 
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Franklin,  B.— Continued. 

From  Vergennes,  Aug.  27, 1784. 

(See  Vergennes  to  franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    By  resolution  of  Congress  "  it  will  be  our  constant  care  to  place 
no  people  on  more  advantageous  ground  than  the  subjects  of"  France,  Sept. 
3,  1784. 
From  Argenteau,  Sept.  8, 1784. 

(See  Argenteau  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes.     "This  declaration  has  been  very  agreeable  to  the  King,"  Sept*. 

9,  1784. 
From  Morris.  Sept.  30, 1784. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Thomson.    Propositions  for  treating  have  been  made,  in  conformity  with  im: 

strnctions,  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  Oct.  16, 17,  Nov.  11, 1784. 
From  Vergennes,  October  30, 1784. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
Franklin,  W.    Notice  of.    (See  Introduction,  $  127,  and  see  Franklin  to  Priestley,  «ta» 

1, 1779. 
Franklin,  W.  T.     His  grandfather  asks  for  diplomatic  employment  for.    Franklin 
Congress,  Mar.  13, 1781.    See  further,  B.  Franklin. 
Secretary  to  Dr.  Franklin.     Claims  of,  Sept.  3, 1782. 
Appointed  secretary  to  the  peace  commission,  Oct.  1, 1782. 

His  grandfather  asks  for  his  continuance  in  diplomatic  service,  Deo.  26, 1783.    fS 
Franklin,  B.) 
Frederick  the  Great— 

Position  as  to  Revolution.     (See  Introduction,  $  90.) 

Views  on  stealing  of  A.  Lee's  papers.    Frederick  to  Maltzam,  June  30,  1777.    (S 

Introduction,  $$  144,  193. 
His  good  wishes  for  America,  and  offers  to  follow  France  in  recognition  of, 
ica.     Schulenbcrg  to  A.  Lee,  Jan.  16,  1778.    (But  see  Introduction,  $  90.) 
Free  ports.     Orient,  Bavonne,  Dunkirk,  and  Marseilles  constituted,  for  Amerii 

vessels.     Colonne  to  La  Fayette,  Jan.  5,  1784. 
"Free  ships  make  free  goods " — 

Rule  adopted  by  Franklin  in  instructions  to  cruisers,  May  30,  1780.     But  rule 

jected  in  case  of  the  Flora.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  June  18,  1780. 
Prevalence  of  maxim.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Juno  3,  1780. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to.     Livingston  to  Deane,  Oct.  22,  1781. 
Proposal  for  general  adoption  of  rule.     Adams1  journal,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
Policy  of  maxim.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Juno  3,  1783. 
French  alliance.     (See  France.) 

French  officers.     (See  Officers  to  France,  and  see  Introduction,  $  25,  78.) 
Frey.     Introduction  of,  by  Franklin  to  Washington,  June  13,  1777. 
"  Friend  in  England."    From  Franklin,  Oct.  3,  1775. 

(See  Franklin  to  Friend  in  England,  same  date.) 
Friesland.     Resolves  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  America.    Adams 

guyon,  Mar.  1,  1787. 
Frigates.     (See  Ships.) 
Gage,  General— 

His  desertion  of  loyalists  in  Boston.    Introduction,  $  24. 
Treacherous  conduct  of.     Franklin  to  Priestley,  Juno  7,  1775. 
Gallitzen— 

Memorial  given  by.     A  damn  to  Congress,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
(See  Adams  to  (rallitzen,  sauie  date.) 
Galloway — 

Pamphlet  of,  criticised.     Adanis  to  CoiigrcM,  3\m&  \ft,  Yftfo% 
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wat — Continued. 
Was  a  friend  of  Franklin,  holding  some  of  his  papers  in  deposit,  which  Franklin, 
on  Galloway's  change  of  position,  seeks  to  reclaim.    Franklin  to  Bache,  Sept. 
13,  1781.         ' 

From  Jay,  Jan.  27,  1780. 
(See  Jay  to  Galvez,  same  date. ) 
jUl — 
Agent  to  send  supplies  from  Spain.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  18,  1777. 
Banking  operations  of,  in  aid  of  America.     Introduction,  $  47. 
Business  relations  of,  to  the  United  States.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  18,  Apr. 

2,  1777. 
Remittances  to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  28,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  8,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  18,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  25,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
Consignments  by.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Nov.  15,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui  $•  Sons,  same  date. ) 
Accounts  of  goods  furnished.     Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  1,  1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  27,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  1,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
From  J.  Lee,  Oct.  6,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee,  Dec.  4,  1778. 

(See  A,  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  same  date.) 
His  position  in  Spain.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Aug.  22,  1780. 
Appointed  to  succeed  Miralles.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Sept.  19,  1780. 
Conference  with  Jay.    Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  6,  1780. 
Stained  in  Spain.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Nov.  28,  1780. 
"ill  embark  soon.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781. 
Position  of,  in  Spain.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Jan.  18,  1782. 
appointed  Spanish  minister  at  the  United  States.     Florida  Blanca  to  Congress, 
^  Oct.  8,  1784 ;  King  of  Spain  to  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1784. 

^"ft,  Charles,  absent  and  does  not  present  petitiou  of  Congress  to  King.    Frank- 
q  tin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 

^ition  of,  as  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 
Fr<*rn  FraniWin,  Aug.  28,  1776. 

^^iee  Franklin  to  Gates,  same  date.) 
****tn  Franklin,  June  2,  1779. 

C^ee  Franklin  to  Gates,  same  date.) 
**^LissiMO.    Suggestion  of  Broglie  as.    Introduction,  $  J  77,  78. 

**    Adams,    Addresses  friendly  letter,  Oct.  24,  1778  ''with  notice  of). 
F**Om  Adams,  Feb.  18,  1780. 

CSee  Adams  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
^*  Adams.    Unites  in  discrediting  false  reports  lately  started  in  England,  Feb. 

20,  1780. 
^*om  Adams,  Feb.  24,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
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Genet— Continued. 

From  Adams,  Apr.  29,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet ,  same  elate.) 
From  Adams,  May  3,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  9,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  15,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
From  Adams.  May  17,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Genet,  same  date.) 
George  III — 

His  attitude  as  to  the  revolution.    Introduction,  $  27. 

Regards  Franklin  as  a  leading  power.     Introduction,  $  123. 

His  character  an  obstacle  to  peace.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jane  2,  1780. 

Answer  of,  to  propositions  of  mediating  courts,  given   under  Frankli 

gress,  Mar.  12,  1781. 
Duplicity  and  rancor  of.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  29,  1782. 
Warrant  for  negotiating  peace,  July  25,  1782. 
Second  peace  commission  to  Oswald,  Sept.  21,  1782. 
Proclamation  of  cessation  of  arms,  Feb.  14,  1783.    Fitzherbert  to  Com) 

Feb.  18,  1783. 
Ratification  of  provisional  articles,  Aug.  6,  1783. 
Gerard — 

Notice  of.    Introduction,  $  83. 

His  relations  to  A.  Lee.     Ibid.,  $  146. 

From  Franklin  et  ah  to,  Jan.  14,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  etal.  (or  Commissioners)  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  1, 1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Feb.  1,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  24,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  25,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Announcement  by  Louis  XVI  of  appointment  of,  aR  minister  and  consi 

to  the  United  States.     Louis  XVI  to  Congress,  Mar.  28,  1778. 
From  Vergennes,  Mar.  29,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Introduced  to  Laurens.    Franklin  to  Laurens,  Mar.  31,  1778.     (See  Intr 

Ss  83. ) 
Has  letters  to  Philadelphia  from  A.Lee.     Gerard  to  Lev,  Apr.  1,  177*. 
Circumstances  of  his  appointment  as  minister  to  the  Uuited  States.     F 

A.  Lee,  Apr.  4,  1778. 
Arrival  of.     Deane  to  Congress,  July  8,  1778. 
Congress  takes  measures  to  receive,  July  11,  1778. 

Informs  Congress  of  privileges  given  in  Franco  to  American  ships,  July 
Asks  Congress  to  take  charge  of  prisoners,  July  16,  1778. 
Ceremonies  of  reception  of.     Congress,  July  20,  28,  177t\ 
Conferences  with.     Note  to  instructions  to  Frauklin  of  Oct.  20,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.     Obtains  provisions  for  France,  Nov.  1),  1778. 
To  Congress.     As  to  authorization  of  documents,  Dec. '.2,  1778. 
To  Congress.    As  to  claim  of  Hortalez  &  Co.,  Dec.  4, 1778. 
To  Congress.    Suggests  rule  as  to  privateers,  Dec.  6,  1778. 
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Continued. 
Congress.     Urges  fidelity  to  treaty  of  1778,  Dee.  7, 1778. 

Request  for  provisions.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Deo.  14,  1778. 
Declares  that  Beaumarchais'  supplies  were  not  gratuities,  Jan.  4, 


Congress, 
Congress. 
1779. 
Congress. 


Denies  Paine's  statement  that  supplies  were  sent  by  France  as  a 
present,  Jan.  5,  1779. 
Congress.    Repeats  said  denial  and  calls  for  action,  Jan.  10,  1779. 

repudiates  Paine's  statement,  Jan.  14,  1779. 
Congress.    Advises  of  action  of  Duportail  and  associates,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
m  Duportail,  La  Radiere,  and  Laumoy,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
[(See  Deportail,  et  al.,  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Congress.    Asks  for  information  as  to  supply  of  fleet,  Feb.  3,  1779. 
Congress.    Announces  Spain's  offer  of  mediation.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Feb.  9, 
1779. 

Congress.    Announces  that  France  has  made  a  grant  of  750,000  li  vres,  and  that 
the  Beaumarchais'  contract  was  a  business  affair,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
Congress.     Advises  appointment  of  special  peace  minister,  Feb.  15, 1779. 
Congress.     Asks  as  to  rate  of  exchange,  Mar.  14,  1779. 
dresses  Congress  as  to  maintenance  of  alliauce,  Mar.  17, 1779. 
Congress.     Announces  his  proposed  departure,  Mar.  31,  1779. 
b  Congress.    Sends  European  information,  Apr.  6,  1779. 

b  Congress.     Complainiug  of  seizure  of  Spanish  vessels,  Apr.  24,  May  19,  1779. 
avorable  estimate  of,  by  Jay.     Jay  to  Washington,  Apr.  26,  1779. 
b  Congress.    Announces  fresh  aid  from  Franco,  May  6,  1779. 
b  Congress.    As  to  movements  of  D'Estaing,  May  9,  1779. 
Attacked  May  22,  1779,  by  A.  Lee.     Introduction,  $  146. 
To  Congress.     Urges  fidelity  to  treaty  obligations,  May  23,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Barbarous  treatment  by  enemy  of  Frenchmen  in  Virginia,  May  25, 

1779. 
To  Congress.     Importance  of  alliance  of  Spain,  May  27,  1779. 
To  Congress.     As  to  immunities  of  flags,  June  21,  1779. 
From  Vergennes,  June  29,  1779. 

(See  Gerard  to  Vergennes,  under  date  Sept.  1,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  ship  Defence,  July  5,  26,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  provisions  for  France,  July  5,  1779. 
Conference  of  Congress  with,  July  10, 1779. 

Proposition  as  to  prisoners ;  conference  with  Congress,  July  10,  1779. 
Views  of,  as  to  British  recognition  of  independence,  July  10, 1779. 
To  Holker,  July  26,  28,  July  29,  1779. 
To  Congress.     As  to  provisions,  July  26, 1779. 
From  De  Bouille,  July  11,  1779. 

(See  De  Bouille  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Holker,  July  29, 1779. 

(See  Holker  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
From  Reed,  July  31,  1779. 

(See  Reed  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Announces  Spanish  alliance.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Sept.  7,  1879. 
Ceremonial  of  taking  leave,  Sept.  15, 1779. 
Reply  of  Congress  to,  Sept.  25,  1779. 
From  Congress,  Sept.  25, 1779. 

(See  Congress  to  Gerard,  same  date.) 
Challenged  by  A.  Lee,  May  11,  1780.    Introduction,  $  146. 
Germain,  Lord  G.    Character  of.    See  Introduction,  $  27;  A.  Lee  to  Dumaey  Sent* 23, 
1776 
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Germain,  Lord  G. — Continued. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  7,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Germain,  same  date.) 
His  position  in  May,  1777. 
Carmichael  to  Dumas,  May  9, 1777. 

Comments  on  speech  of.  Adams  to  Congress,  June  2, 1780. 
Gkrman  Empire.  Policy  of,  to  America.  Introduction,  $  96. 
German  troops.     Barbarous  hiring  of.     Franklin  to   Winthrop,  May  1,  1777. 

Employment  of,  by  British.     A,  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  11,  1779. 
Germany.     British  enlistments  in.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1777. 
Political  position  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  July  29,  1777.     Introduction,  $  96. 
Proper  form  of  addressing  Emperor  of.      W.  Lee  to  Congress,  Jan.  22,  1778. 
Offers  with  Russia  to  mediate.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781 ;  Carmi-\ 

chael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
Accession  of  to  armed  neutrality.     Adams  to  Congress,  Dec.  29,  1781, 
Emperor  of.    Treaty  with.     Franklin  to  Argenteau,  July  30,  1784. 
Argenteau  to  Franklin,  Sept.  28,  1784. 
Gerry— 

From  Adams,  Dec.  5, 1778  (with  notice). 
(See  Adams  to  Gerry,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,     Affairs  in  the  United  States,  May  5,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Aug.  5, 1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Gerry,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  26,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Gerry,  same  date. 
From  Adams,  Sept.  9, 1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Gerry,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  3, 1783. 
(See  Adams  to  Gerry,  same  date.) 
Gibraltar.     British  retention  of.     Introduction,  $  86. 

Franklin  to  Jajy,  Oct.  16,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Jackson,  same  date. 
Siege  of.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Sept.  29,  1782. 
Gillon,  Captain — 

Misconduct  of.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Sept.  12,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5, 
1781;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1781;  Franklin  to  Laurens,  Nov.  8,   1781; 
Franklin  to  Adams,   Nov.  26,  1781;  Livingston  to  Carmichael,  Dec.  20,1781; 
Franklin  to  Morris,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  July  5,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Gillon,  same  date.) 
Complaints  against,  by  Spain.     «/a*/  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  May  19,  1783.) 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  friendly  to  America.    Introduction,  $  27. 
Gouverneur,  Isaac.     Arrest  of,  at  Eustatia.     Zrf>t?e/f  to  Franklin,  May  9,  1781. 
Gourion — 

Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 

Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  franklin,  Nov.  24,  1781. 
Governor  of  Connecticut — 
From  Morris,  Nov.  20,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Connecticut,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Juno  14,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Connecticut,  same  date.) 
Governor  of  Corunna.     From  Adams,  Dec.  18,  1779. 
(See  Adams  to  Governor  of  Corunna,  same  date.) 
Governor  of  Cuba— 

i'Vo/zi  Aforris,  Nov,  2,  1780. 
ffitoe  Morris  to  Governor  of  Cuba,  same  date.") 
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prBBVOR  of  Ctba— Coamroed. 
[  From  Morris^  July  17.  17?1. 

[        (See  Morris  to  Gortrmor  of  Hormmsu  nm  date.) 
rTKRXOR  of  Maryland— 
From  Morru,  Aug.  d?t  1751. 

(See  Morru  to  Gortrmor  of  MatyUmd\  same  date.) 
From  Morru,  Apr.  3D.  17=2. 

(See  Morru  to  Gortrmor  of  Mmrwlmmd\  same  dale. ) 
From  Morru,  July  9,  17fci. 

(See  Morris  to  Gortrmor  of  Maryland,  same  date.) 
From  Morru,  Jaly  29,  1782. 

(See  Morru  to  Gortrmor  of  Man/land,  same  date.) 

1VBRNOR8  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SOCTfl   CAROLINA.   AND  GEORGIA.      From  Morris, 

Dec.  19,  178L 
(See  Morru  to  Gortrmor*  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina*  and  Georgia,  same 
date.) 
oversob  of  North  Carolina.    From  Morris,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Govermor  of  Sorik  Carol ima,  same  date.) 
OVKRNOKS  OF  New  Jersey  axd  Delaware.    From  Morris,  Aug.  22, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Govermor*  of  Xerv  Jersey  and  Delaware,  same  date.) 
OVKRNOB  of  New  York.    From  Morris.  Dec.  11,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Govermor  of  New  York,  same  date.t 

OVBRNOB  OF  RHODE  ISLAND— 

From  Morrris,  Jan.  14,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Gortrmor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Jane  26,  1782. 

(See  If  arm  to  Govermor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  2,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Govermor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  jtfbrrw,  Oct.  24,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Govermor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Jane  21, 1764. 

(See  Morris  to  Govermor  of  Rhode  Island,  same  date.) 
Iovernor  of  8t.  Christopher.    From  Luzerne,  Nov.  8,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Govermor  of  St  Christopher,  same  date.) 
Iovernor  of  Virginia— 

From  Morris,  Ang.  23,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Virginia,  same  date.) 
From  Jforrfc,  Oct.  16,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Virginia,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Apr.  27,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Governor  of  Virginia,  same  date.) 
Governors  of  the  States— 

From  Morris,  July  25,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  iforrw,  July  27,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  4, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.  ) 
From  Aforrw,  Sept.  4, 1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  19,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  12,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Governors  of  States,  same  date. ) 
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Governors  of  the  States— Cod  tinned. 
From  Morrit,  Nov  1?   l7ol. 

(Sou,  Morris  to  Governor!  of  Stale*,  same  da  to.  J 
From  .tforrij,  J»d.  3,  1782. 

(See  '.'■■■■      to  Governor!  of  State!,  (tame  date.) 
From  JforriH,  Jan.  8, 1782. 

See  '>/■»■■<■  to  Governors  of  Slate» ,  same  date.) 
From  Karri*,  Feb.  15, 1782, 

(See  Morris  to  Governor*  «/  Stales,  same  date.) 
From  nilfijlfin.  Feb.  18, 1782. 

(Seo  Liringnton  to  G'orrrnors  o/  Statci,  same  date.) 
From  jUrfijajM,  Feb.  19,  1782. 

See  Lirinytton  to  Governor!  of  Staler,  same  date.) 
From  A/orri*,  Mar.  9,  1782. 

{■Sua  J/orrur  to  Governor!  of  States,  same  ilato.) 
From  Morri*,  Apr   15, 1782. 

(See  Morrit  to  Governor*  o/  Siole*,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  May  2,  1782. 

See  Livingston  to  Governor!  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  J/.irri.,  May  9,  1782. 

(Sots  Morris  to  Gorernors  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  J/orrii,    *ny  16,  17^. 

See  Morris  to  Gorernors  o/  S/ales,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  .Sept.  12, 1782. 

(See  Livingxlov  to  Governor!  of  State!,  same  date.) 
From  lAringstoa,  Sept.  15,1782. 

See  Livingston  to  Goiwuora  o/"  *(a(ts,  same  date. 
From  AJor-i*.  Oct.  81,  1782. 

s.;-  M„i  -,;,  to  Gorernors  of  Stales,  fame  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  S3,  ITlfi 

(See  Attofttai  to  Vortrnvrs  o/  Siafei,  same  date.) 
From  lAriogslon    Mar.    H,   7H3. 

(See  Livingston  lo  Gorcrnorspf  States,  name  date.) 
From  itorrii,  Apr.  7,  1783. 

Sett  ITwritto  Uortmon  of  Slate*,  same  date.) 

Fr Livingston,  Apr.  12,  1783. 

Sue  Lieingslon  to  Gortrnort  of  State*,  name  data.) 
FroJii  A/urn..  May  12,  1783. 

Sm  .WWh'«  lo  Gorernors  of  State*,  same  date.) 
From  Morris.  June  ft,  17K(. 

See  Ifor.i*  to  «oraiior»  of  States,  same  date.) 
From  J/t>i'ri«  July  11,  1783. 

See  Morri*  lo  Gorernors  of  Stale:  same  date.) 
From  .l/i-r;-i~,  July  28,  17X3. 
(See  Aiorris  to  Governor*  of  Stales,  sumo  date.) 
Oov,  Captain.     Recommendation  of.     />ennc  to  (.'ouiwil/cr,  Feb.  27,  1777. 
Ubasu- 

Correspondence  with,  us  to  "  lost  million."    Introduction,  $$  Bo,  liti. 
Oilers  to  discoiuit  bills  drawn  by  Congress.     tVirmtcAac(  to  Committer,  Ni 
Selected  as  banker  at  AniHti-rrlani.      .1.  /.ct  to  GriuiaMi,  Mur.  5,  1777. 
From   fergenum,  Aug.  21,  1777. 

(See  I'erijenue*  to  Grand,  same  date.) 
From  FWuttli*,  July  3,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Grand,  same  date.) 
From  /'VnnWin.     An  to  neutral  duties  and  Captain  Cniiuinghuui,  Oct.  1 
(See  Franklin  to  Grand,  same  date.) 
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Grand — Cou  tinutM.1. 

Froiu  iV.inif.'H.  Not.  3,  1778. 

See  FranUin  to  Grand,  same  date.) 
From  Monti,  Dec.  3,  1791. 

Sei>  Monti  to  Oraml,  same  dale.) 
From  Monti,  Mar  9,  1782. 

(Sue  Monti  to  Uranil,  same  date.) 
From  Morrii,  May  17  17®. 

See  .tf..i-1-ij  to  (h-an'1,  same  date.) 
From  Monti,  May  18,  1783. 

( See  Jforrii  to  Grand,  aarne  date.) 
From  Monti,  July  5,  178a. 

(See  Munis  to  fJranii,  saiuo  date.) 
Account*  of.     JTorrfa  to  Franklin,  Sept.  30,  1782. 
From  iforrti,  .ln.ii.  18,    7*1. 

(See  Morn*  to  Gnimi,  Maine  date.) 
HUliiatory.    Note  to.     Franklin  to  Grand,  Oct,  14, 1778. 
Tt.  Coiitm-fiiioHcri  at  I'ari*.    Account  of  funds,  May  10,  1783. 
From  .lrfflms,  Franklin  and  Jay,  May  23,  1783. 

(Sco  .-(dani*  *I  al.  to  Grand,  same  date.) 
From  Jtferri*,  IVk  12, 1784. 
<  Bee  .Worm  to  Grand,  name  date. ) 
Grantham.     From  Franklin,  Sept.  11,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  OrsataOM,  same  date.) 
URATi'iTius.     French,  ill  1777.     Commtitionert  to  Committee,  Mar.  12, 1777.     See  Intro- 
duction^ 37,56,/. 
Ah  preseutu  iu  foreigu  courts.     LiriH3»to»  to  Dana,  May  1,  1783. 
Grkat  Britain.     (See  Jlritain.) 
UbeRne— 

From  Morrit,  Oct.  3,  1761. 

(flea  Mnnti  tu  Ureeiie,  name  date.) 
From  EMMfKeri,  Oct.  2d,  1781. 

Bee  UriKgHon  io  Greene,  same  date.) 
From  Worn*,  Nov.  S,  1781. 

(See  Morriii  to  Greene,  same  date.) 
IV  Liringiton.     Restoration  of  authority  iu  the  South,  Dec.  13,  1781. 
From  Lirinijiton,  Jau.31,  1782. 

See  Lirin-j'1-m  to  Greene,  same  date.) 

From  Monti,  Apr  24   HBB 

See  Morrti  to  Greene,  HOW date. ) 
From  Jforrto,  Out.  17     782. 

(See  Jfuri-i*  to  Greene,  name  date.) 
To  /.iPinfficWn.    AnnoHHcus  evacuation  of  Charteaton,  Dec.  19,  1782, 
l'r..ui  lieinii'ton,  Jan. 4   1783. 

See  J,irinu*hiH  to  Greene,  rtllllle  date.) 
From  /.ii'inffeion,  Feb.  4,  1783. 

(BMI  Lirtnyton  to  Crnue,  HCH  date.) 
From  Lmiiytfmt,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

iSre  Licing'lon  to  Greene,  same  date.) 
From  VeiTftj  Mar.  14,  1783. 

See  Mqitm  to  Greene,  same  date.) 
From  Lirinyilon,  Apr.  12,  1783. 

See  Xirfn jr*toa  to  Greene,  Naiuo  date.) 
From  J/uiTi.,  May  16,  1783. 
(See  Morrti  to  Greene,  saino  dutc, ) 
i»  WH 
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GaiiNViLLE,  Geokge.    Franklin's  conferonco  with,  as  to  stamp  act.    FrankU* 

Hartley,  Mar.  12,  1778. 
Grenville,  T.— 

From  Fox,  May  21,  1782. 

(See  Fox  to  Grenville,  same  date.) 
From  Sheridan,  May  21, 1782. 

(See  Sheridan  to  Grenville,  same  date.) 
From  Sheridan,  May  26,  1782. 

(See  Sheridan  to  Grenville,  same  dato. ) 
From  Franklin,  May  31,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Grenville,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  of  July  1, 17&) 
From  Fox,  May  3,  1782. 

(See  Fox  to  Grenville,  same  date.) 
To  For.    Peace  negotiations,  June  4,  16,  21,  1782. 
From  Fox,  Juno  10,  1782. 

(See  Fox  to  Grenville,  same  date.) 
Correspondence  with,  in  peace  negotiations.    (See  Franklin's  journal,  wider  d 
of  July  1,  1782.) 
Greyhound.    Seizure  of.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Dec.  6,  1779. 
Giuffin.    From  Franklin,  Mar.  16,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Griffin,  same  date.) 
Ghimaldi — 

Suggestion  that  A.  Leo  should  meet  him  at  Burgos.     Gardoqui  to  A.  lee,  Feb. 

1777. 
A.  Lee's  memorial  to,  Mar.  5, 1777. 
Guaranty  of  payment  by  Congress  of  supplies,  Jan.  5,  1777. 
Guizot— 

View  of  Washington's  military  genius.     Introduction,  $  12. 
View  of  justice  of  American  Revolution.     Ibid,,  $  20. 
View  of  as  to  French  alliance  with  America.     Ibid.,  $  36. 
Opinion  of  Beaumarchais.     Ibid.,  $  57. 
Hale,  E.  E.     View  of  A.  Lee's  relations  to  Franklin.    Ibid.,  §  145. 
Hamburg.     Friendly  address  to  the  United  States,  Mar.  2l),  1782. 
Hamilton — 

A  constructive  revolutionary  statesman.     Introduction,  $$  4,  209. 

As  to  finance.     Supporting  Morris.     Ibid. 

Loyal  to  French  alliance.     I  bid. 

Vigorous  support  of  the  Army.     I  bid. 

Disapproves  of  withholding  information  from  French  Government.     Ibid. 

His  dependence  on  France  for  aid.     Ibid. 

Disapproves  of  Jay's  course  on  the  peace  negotiations.     Ibid. 

Objects  to  continuing  Dana  aud  any  uureceivod  envoys.     Ibid. 

Opinion  of  Adams.     Ibid.,  }$  4,  132. 

His  view  of  the  opposition  to  Washington  by  J.  Adams.     Ibid.,  $  11. 

His  estimate  of  Morris.     Ibid.,  <j>  JKJ. 

From  Morris,  May  26,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton, sumo  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  2,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Aug.  28, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  Oct.  5,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Feb.  5,  1783. 

(See  La  FayeVe  to  Hamilton,  same  date.; 
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Hamilton— Contiuued. 

Views  of,  as  to  course  of  negotiators  in  Paris  in  separating  from  Franco  (given  in 

Madison's  report  sf  debates,  under  date  of  Mar.  18,  19,  1783.) 
From  Morris,  Apr.  16,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Hamilton,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Sept.  28,  1783. 
(See  Jay  to  Hamilton,  same  date.) 
FLammond,  Captain.    Instructions.    From  Committee,  Jan.  2,  1777. 

(See  Committee  to  Hammond,  same  date.) 
•Iampden,  a  type  of  American  constructive  revolutionists.    Introduction,  $  H. 
FI  UNCOCK— 

From  Franklin,  Dec.  8,  1776  (with  notice). 

(See  Franklin  to  Hancock,  same  date.) 
From  Deane,  Sept.  14,  1778. 
(See  Deane  to  Hancock,  same  date.) 
bi-ARRis,  Sir  J.—- 

Attempts  to  bribe  Catbariue  II,  to  act  against  America.     Introduction,  $  7. 
Position  as  to  Russian  mediation.    Ibid.,  $$7,  99. 
Account  of  Say  re's  exploits  at  St.  Petersburg.     Ibid.,  $  193. 

H-ABRISON,   B. — 

Chosen  member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence.    Secret  Journals  of  Congress, 

Nov.  20,  1775.    (For  bis  biography,  see  note  to  same.) 
Et  al.    Instructions  to  commissioners  at  Paris ;  narrating  progress  of  war,  Dec. 

21, 1776. 

W-AKKISON,   R.— 

From  Livingston,  May  21,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Harrison,  same  date.) 
Question  of  his  appointment  as  consul.    Livingston  to  Congress,  Oct  29,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  5,  17o2. 

(See  Livingston  to  Harrison,  same  date.) 
♦vhtley — 

^Political  services  of.    Introduction,  $  199. 

friendly  letters  to,  from  Franklin,  explaining  the  rights  of  America,  Oct.  14, 1777 ; 

Feb.  12,  26,  Mar.  12,  1778. 
To  Franklin.    Advising  him  of  his  danger,  with  Franklin's  reply,  Apr.  23,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
Character  of,  given  by  Franklin  to  Vorgennes,  Apr.  24,  with  Vergennes*  reply  to 
A.  Lee  of  Apr.  24,  and  to  Franklin,  Apr.  25,  1778. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Vergennes,  Apr.  24,  1778.) 
Xfrom  Franklin.    Appealed  to  io  behalf  of  American  prisoners  in  England,  Oct. 

14,  1777. 
^rom  Franklin,  May  25,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date. ) 
X^roni  Franklin.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  June  16,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
i^rom  Franklin,  July  13,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date. ) 
^rom  Franklin,  Sept.  3, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
^rom  Franklin,  Sept.  14, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
X^rom  Franklin,  Oct.  20,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date. ) 
iTrom  Franklin.    France  must  be  included  in  the  peace,  and  independence  acknowl- 
edged, Oct.  26,  1778. 
(8ee  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
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Hautley— Continued. 

From  Franklin,  Nov.  29,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jau.  25,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,     Indicates  French  alliance  to,  Fob.  3,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  22,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  Hame  date.) 
From  Franklin.    lusistiug  on  independence  as  essential  to  peace,  Mar.  21,  May 

1779. 
To  Franklin.    Suggestions  as  to  truce,  Apr.  22,  1779  ;  answered  May  4,  177U. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  2,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
Speech  of,  noticed.     Adams  to  Congress,  July  7,  1780. 
To   Franklin.    Communicates  bill  for  conciliation  jis  rejected  by  the  Hous* 

Commons.  July  17, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  June  30,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Doc.  15,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Desire  for  peace  ;  suggestions  as  to ;  conference  with  Lord  >^ 

Jan.  2,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  15,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  terms  of  peace,  Jan.  24,  Feb.  1,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  16,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  prospects  of  pence,  Feb.  28,  1782. 
To  Franklin.     Discussing  question  of  peace,  March  11,12,  1782. 
Introduces  Digges.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  Mar.  11,21,  1782. 
From  Franklin.     Proposing  release  of  prisoners,  Apr.  5,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  April  12,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Suggestions  as  to  peace,  May  1,  1782. 
To  Franklin.     Importance  of  peace,  May  25,  1782. 

In  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  under  date  of  July  1,  1782.) 
From  Franklin,  July  10,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Prospects  of  peace,  July  20,  1782. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  peace,  Aug.  10,  Oct.  4,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  17,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  peace,  Oct.  4,  1782. 

To  Franklin.     Conciliatory  commercial  propositions.  Mar.  12,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Giving  draft  of  supplemental  treaty,  Mar.  31,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Proposals  to,  as  to  definitive  treaty,  Apr.  29,  1783. 
From  Franklin.     As  to  privateering,  May  8,  1783. 
Commission  of,  for  definitive  peace    May  19,  1783. 

Articles  for  deliuitivo  treaty  proposed  to  American  commissioners,  May  21, 
agreement  proposed  by  him,  June  1, 1783:  memorial  by,  to  commissioners, 
1,  1783;  proposed  agreement  by  Jay,  June  1,  1783;  proposed  agreemei 
Hartley,  June  1, 1783;  proposed  agreement  by  Adams,  June  1,  1783. 

(See  Definitive  treaty.) 
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Hartley — Con  tinned. 

From  Commissioners,  June  1, 1783. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay,  July  1,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Hartley,  same  date. ) 
To  Commissioners.   As  to  signature  of  treaty ,  Aug.  29,  1783  ;  reply  of  Adams,  Frank- 
lin, and  Jay,  Aug.  30,  1783;  to  Commissioners ,  congratulating  ou  signature, 
Sept.  4,  1783 ;  commendatiou  of.     Franklin  to  Fox,  Sept.  5,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay,  Sept.  5,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  6,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  J<7am«,  Franklin,  and  Jay,  Sept.  7,  1783. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  navigation  act  and  West  India  trade,  Sept.  24, 1783. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  16,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  22,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
From  fVanArZin,  Jan.  7,  1784. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  same  date.) 
swell's  case.     (See  Carmichnel  to  Franklin,  Feb.  27,  1784.) 
avana.     Outrages  at.     (See  Carmichael  to  Franklint  Feb.  27,  1784. 
(See  Governor  of  Cuba.) 
K«3*drick8,  Captain,  re-imburaed  by  France  for  his  losses.     Commissioners  to  Com- 

mittee. 
Hkj>cry.    From  JFVanJtftn,  Feb.  26,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Henry,  same  date.) 
H*cssk.     Treaties  by  which  the  English  are  to  be  furnished  with  troops  by  the  Land- 
grave of.    A.  Lee  to  Mrs.  Bache,  Mar.  19,  1776. 

**  *£S5SIAN8 — 

Employment  of,  denounced.    Introduction,  $  22. 
Numbers  brought  to  America.    Ibid.,  $  8. 
Sailed.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  3,  1776. 

Suggestions  as  to  inducements  to  desert.     Franklin  to  Gates,  Aug.  2#,  1776. 
Protest  against  employment  of.     Franklin  to  Winlhrop,  May  I,  1777. 
Hiqginson.    Letters  attacking  Morris.     Introduction,  $  183. 
Hi  Ll,  Captain.    Complaiuts  against.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
Hi>*man,  Captain — 

From  Commissioners,  Nov.  25,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Captain  Thompson  and  Captain  Hinman,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners.    Instructions  to,  by,  Nov.  25,  1777. 
WoxasoN.     Seizure  of  prizes  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  16,  1778. 
^odge,  W.,  as  business  agent,  (afterwards  captain)  seut  to  Europe.     Committee  to 
Deane,  Oct.  2,  1776. 
Employment  of,  by  commissioners,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
Arrest  of,  in  Paris.     Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Aug.  12,  1777. 

(See  Deane  to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777.) 
Release  from  imprisonment.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 
Narrative  of  operations  of.    Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  1778. 

Prom  fVanfc/in,  Jan.  20,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date.) 

VProin  Franklin,  Feb.  26,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date.) 
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Hodgson— Continued. 

From  Franklin,  Apr.  11,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  1, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  19,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hodgson,  same  date.) 
Recommended  as  consul  at  London.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Dee.  96, 1783. 
Holkkr— 

Contract  with,  for  supplies,  Aug.  6,  1777. 

Arrival  of,  iu  Philadelphia.    Committee  to  Commissioners,  Jane  21, 1778. 
Holker— 

Authority  of.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Sept.  17,  1778. 
References  to.    Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12, 1778. 
From  Deane,  as  to  accounts,  April  26,  1779. 

(8ee  Deane  to  Holker,  same  date. ) 
French  consul.    Proceedings  as  to.    Gerard  to  Congress,  July  26,  Aug.  5,  lTV^ 
Entitled  to  protection.     Gerard  to  Congress,  July  28,  1779. 
Information  as  to  proceedings  against,  July  29,  1779. 
Further  documents  as  to,  July  30,  1779.    (See  Gerard.) 
From  Smith,  January  7,  1780.    Difficulties  of  obtaining  supplies. 

(See  Smith  to  Holker,  same  date. ) 
Commissioned  as  French  consul-general  for  the  Middle  States,  Sept.  10, 178^^ 
Holland.    ( See  Netherlands. ) 

HOLTZKNDORFF— 

Introduction  of.    Deane  to  Committee,  Feb.  6, 1777. 
Difficulties  as  to.    Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Dec.  8,  1779. 
Claim  of.    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  May  25,  1782. 
Hopkins.    His  betrayal  of  secrets.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  13, 1776. 
"Hortalkz  &  Com- 
position of.    Introduction,  §  Gl. 
To  Mary  Johnston  (A.  Lee),  May  23,  1776. 

Will  furnish  supplies  to  the  Americans.    Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  June  26,  IT"*5 
Advantages  to  the  Americans  from  dealing  with.     Beaumarchais  to  Deane,  JuZ^* 

1776. 
Agreement  for  furnishing  armed  vessels.    Articles  for  hiring  armed  vessels, 

Oct.  15,  1776. 
Response  of  foreign  committee  to  Arthur  Lee's  statement  in  respect  to.    ^ 

mittee  to  A.  Ue,  May  14,  1776,  May  15,  1778. 
Arthur  Lee's  reference  to,  Jan.  3,  1777. 
Consignment  asked  for.    Deane  to  Committee,  Sept.  3, 1777. 
Accounts  with.    Ibid.,  Sept.  16, 1777. 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  settlement  with,  Apr.  13, 1778. 
Settlement  with.  .  Commissioners  to  Beaumarchais,  Sept.  10, 1778;  Commissioner* 

Vergennc*,  Sept.  10,  1778. 
Plan  for  future  settlement  with  Congress,  Dec.  2,  1778. 
Not  guarantied  by  France.    Gerard  to  Congress,  Feb.  i>,  1779. 
(See  more  fully  Beaumarchais ;  and  also  Introduction,  $$  56./T. 
Hostilities — 

Cedsation  of,  declaration  of,  Jan.  20, 1783;  Franklin  to  Livingston,  Jan.  21,  17£ 

Adams  to  Livingston,  Jan.  23, 1783. 
Proclamations  of,  Fob.  14,  20, 1783. 
Final  cessation  of.     Carleton  to  Livingston,  Apr.  6,  1783;  IHgbg  to  Livingston,  Ap 

6,  1783 ;  Livingston  to  Congress,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
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b,  Lord— 

nterviews  with  Franklin  npon  American  affairs  and  of  plans  of  reconciliation. 

Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 1775  (with  notices), 
b  Franklin,     Hopes  for  reconciliation,  June  20,  1776. 
rom  Franklin,  July  20,  1776. 
(See  Franklin  to  Lord  Howe,  same  date.) 
o  Franklin.    Is  without  power  to  treat,  but  has  power  to  confer  and  negotiate, 

Aug.  16, 1776. 
lemarks  in  conference  with  Franklin,  Rntledgo,  and  Adams,  Sept.  11, 1776. 
rom  Franklin,  Sept.  8,  1776. 
(See  Franklin  to  Lord  Howe, hhiug  date.) 
k.  Mrs. — 

raitklin  forms  the  acquaintance  of.     Franklin's  narrative  of  the  negotiations  at  Lon- 
don, Mar.  22,  1775. 
letter  to  Franklin,  inclosing  a  note  of  Lord  Howe.     Franklin's  narrative  of  the 

negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 1775. 
E,  General— 
osition  of,  in  Feb.,  1777, 
larrison  et  al.  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2, 1777. 

?.  Lee's  account  of  position  of,  in  Feb.,  1777.     W.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Mar.  21, 1777. 
[is  desertion  of  loyalists  in  1778.     Introduction,  $  24. 
[tzers,  casting,  difficulties  of.    J.  Laurens  to  Congress,  Apr.  24,  1781. 
>Y,  case  of.     Livingston  to  Dana,  May  21),  1782  ;    Livingston  to  Franklin,  May  30, 

1782. 
(Sec  Livingston  to  Dana,  Dec.  17, 1782.) 
riNGTON,  President  of  Congress — 

(See  Congress,  under  which  head  are  put  the  letters  addressed  to  him.) 
\>  Adams.    Fall  of  Charleston ;  Rocharabeau  landed  on  Rhode  Island,  July  30, 

1780. 
To  Adams.    Commission  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Hoi  laud ;  plan  of  treaty 

with  that  country  ;  resolution  upon  the  neutrality  declaration  of  Russia,  Jan. 

1, 1781. 
To  Adams.    Instructing  him  not  to  communicate,  as  he  proposed,  his  peace  in- 
structions to  England,  and  not  to  be  influenced  as  to  such  action  by  his  views 

as  to  contingencies  of  English  politics,  Jan.  10,  1781. 
Commission  to  accede  to  mediation  and  to  treat  of  peace,  independence  being  a 

prerequisite ;  alternative  powers  as  to  truce,  June  15,  19,  1781. 
jey,  Abb<5— 

tfission  of,  to  Spain.    Jay  to  Congress,  Nov.  6, 1780. 
Mirther  propositions  from  England  to  Spain  expected  through.     Carmiehael  to 

Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
cniNsox,  Governor— 

Mischief  done  by  him  in  England.     Introduction,  $  28. 
)eath  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Juno  17,  1780  (with  notice). 
ton— 

success  of,  as  a  peace-maker.     Introduction,  $  201. 
Prom  Franklin.    As  to  peace,  Feb.  1,  Mar.  24, 1778. 
Refereuce  to,  by  Franklin  to  Hartley,  Feb.  12,  1778. 
From  Franklin,  June  23,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Hutton,  same  date.) 
•e,  Lord.     Interview  with  Franklin  upon  measures  of  reconciliation.   Franklin9 s 

narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
iiual  courts.    Their  appearance  as  mediators  of  definitive  treaty  declined  by 

Great  Britain.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  13, 178:). 
'.rtedxe88,  foreign,  of  the  United  States,  pressure  of.     Morris  to  CoTwjrw%,lk«, 

17,  1784;  Mortis  to  Conaress,  May  6,  1784. 
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Independence— 

Essential  to  recognition.     Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Effect  of  Declaration  of,  in  Europe.     Beau  march  a  is  to  Committee,  Sept.  15,  1776. 

Formal  announcement  of  Declaration  of,  expected  in  Europe.     Deane  to  Committer, 
Oct.  8,  1776. 

America  injured  by  delay  in  announcing.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  17,  1776. 

Necessity  of  announcing  formally.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  25,  1776. 

Delay  in  announcing,  injurious  to  America.     Diane  to  Committee,  Nov.  6, 1776. 

Declaration  of,  presented  to  French  court.     Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 

Acknowledgment  of,  by  France.     Comminsioners  to  Committee,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

British  recognition  of,  probabilities  as  to.     Conference  with  French  minister,  July 
10,  1779. 

Frieslaud  resolves  to  acknowledge  the,  of  America.     Adams  to  Vauguyon,  Mar.  1, 
1781. 

Not  real,  unless  there  be  self-support.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  5,  1781. 

Recognition  of,  a  prerequisite  to  peace.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17,  1782. 
Indians.     Employment  of,  denounced.     Introduction,  $  22. 
Insolvency.    Condition  of,  in  1781-82.    (See  Franklin,  Morris.) 
Intercepted  letters— 

Taken  from  Story  by  the  British.     Dumas  to  Franklin,  Apr.  20,  1776. 

British.     Carmichael  to  Dumas,  May  9,  1777. 

Forgery  of.     (See  Forgery.) 

Of  Deane;  equivocal  character  of.     Introduction,  $  163. 
International  Law.     (See  Free  Ships,  etc.) 

Questions  of,  arising  in  the  Revolution.    Introduction,  $$  100^.    (See  Diplomacy.) 
Intermediaries.    Action  as  to  peace.    Ibid  $$  197  ff. 
Ireland — 

Revolt  should  be  attempted  iu.     Deane  to  Jay,  Doc.  3,  1776. 

Notices  as  to.     Adams  to  Congress,  May  10, 1780. 

Notices  of  political  position  of.     Adam*  to  Congress,  June  1, 1780. 
Islands,  West  India.  Advantages  of  their  neutralization.    Franklin  to  Oswald,  Jan. 

14,  1783.     (See  West  Indies.) 
Irving,  Washington.  His  views  as  to  cabal  against  Washington.  Introduction,  J  11. 
Isle  of  France.    Importance  of  free  port  of.     Morris  to  La  Fayette,  May  19,  1784. 
Italy.     Commerce  between  America  and.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Izard,  R.— 

His  diplomatic  position.     Introduction,  $  178. 

His  services  after  his  return.     Ibid.,  $  179. 

Ill  effects  of  his  diplomatic  efforts.     Ibid.,  $$  19,  17f«. 

Franklin's  grounds  for  not  con  tiding  in.     Ibid.,  $  149. 

His  animosity  to  Franklin.     Ibid.,  §§  148,  149. 

Letter  to  Golden,  Sept.  10,  1775  (given  in  note  of  A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13, 1776). 

From  Hancock.  Instructions  to,  as  minister  to  Tuscany,  Jnly  1, 1777. 
(See  Hancock  (or  Congress)  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

To  Committee.  Speaks  hopefully  of  his  Italian  mission,  and  asks  for  instructions, 
Oct,  6,  1777. 

To  Committee*     Does  not  leavo  Paris,  but  confers  with  Tuscan  minister  there, 
Dec.  18,  1777. 

From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  28, 1778. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Izard,  same  date.) 

Consulted  by  Leo  as  to  molasses  article  in  treaty  of  1778.     Izard  to  Lee,  Jan. 
28,1778. 

His  opinion  thereon ;  his  complaints  of  neglect;  claims  to  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
sulted as  to  treaty  matters.     Izard  to  Franklin,  Jan.  28,  1778. 

Franklin'a  auaxrer  to,  Jan.  29, 1778. 
Rejoinder  and  renewal  of  complaints  of  no«;\ec\,  3au.  3ft,  YH%. 
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ird,  R. — Continued. 
From  Committee.    Congress  relics  on,  to  obtain  loan  in  Italy,  Feb.  5,  1778. 
Furnished  1,000  guineas  for  expenses  of  mission  to  Italy.     Commissioners  to  Com- 

mittee,  Feb.  16,  1778. 
To  Laurens.    Comments  on  treaty  of  1778  ;  complaints  of  Franklin  aud  Deano ; 

attack  on  Franklin ;  references  to  T.  Morris,  Feb.  16,  1778. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  27, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Calling  for  explanation,  Mar.  29,  1778. 

(Franklin  replies,  Mar.  30, 1778.) 
To  Franklin.    Calls  his  conduct  uujnsti liable,  Mar.  31,  1778. 
To  Laurens.    Denounces  Deaue  to  Congress;  desires  commission  to  Naples,  Apr. 

1,  1778. 
To  Franklin.    Demands  fuller  explanation,  Apr.  4,  1778. 
To  Laurens.    Acknowledges  his  mission  to  Tuscany,  but  says  he  is  not  permitted 

to  go  there,  Apr.  11,  1778. 
To  Franklin.    Charges  Franklin  again  with  suppressions;  reiterates  his  charges 

against  Franklin,  Apr.  25,  1778. 
Sends  Pringle  to  Franklin  for  explanation  and  Pringle  reports  resnlt.     Pringle 

to  Izard.  Apr.  26,  1778. 
Views  as  to  Izard's  doings.    Laurens  to  Washington,  May  5,  1778. 
To  A.  Lee.     Criticizes  the  fifth  and  eighth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  May 

18, 1778. 
From  A.  Lee,  May  23.  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
Recalled  by  Congress,  Juno  8,  1778. 
To  Franklin.    A  denunciatory  letter,  Juno  17,  1778. 

To  Congress.  Denounces  Franklin ;  speculates  as  to  European  affairs,  June  28, 1778. 
T"o  Laurens.    Condemns  Franklin's  course,  and  also  that  of  Gerard,  and  states 
that  W.  Leo  was  right  in  going  to  Vienna,  though  the  court  would  not  re- 
ceive him,  July  25,  1778. 
rora  Niccoli,  July  28, 1778. 
(See  Niccoli  to  Ixard,  same  date.) 

o  Commissioners.    Prospects  of  loan  in  Italy ;  asks  that  Vergennes  should  inter- 
vene. Aug.  25,  1778. 
'roin  Commissioners.    Saying  that  Vergennes  gives  no  encouragement,  Aug.  25, 

1778. 
'o  Niccoli.    Saying  that  he  is  disappointed  in  not  being  received  at  Tuscany, 

Sept.  1,  1778. 
"o  Vergennes.    Asking  aid  towards  procuring  an  Italian  loan,  Sept.  2,  1778. 
"X?o  Laurens.    Criticizes  the  conduct  of  Franklin  as  to  the  "  molasses"  article  in 

the  French  treaty,  Sept.  12,  1778. 
^rom  Adams,  Sept.  20,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
"To  Adams.    Complains  of  conduct  of  Spain  ;  supposes  (erroneously)  Franklin  to 
have  endeavored  to  have  wrongly  promoted  his  nephew ;  his  views  as  to  the 
fisheries,  Sept.  24, 1778. 
Trom  Adams,  Sept.  25, 1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
Prom  Commissioners.    Claims,  unsuccessfully,  exemption  from    duties    for  his 

goods,  Sept.  26,  1778  (with  inclosnres). 
To  Adams.    Views  as  to  fisheries  and  also  as  to  sumptuary  laws,  Sept.  28, 1778. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  2,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
His  demand  for  goods  seized  by  French  privateers  on  board  &ty  "EiU^v^i  tto\^  ^»« 
dined.    Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  7.  1778. 
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Answer  of  Commissioners  to,  Oct.  12,  1778. 
Replied  to  at  largo  by  Deane.    Dcane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12,  1778. 
Further  correspondence  in  reference  to  Lis  goods  seized  by  French  pmat«n 
Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Oct.  13,  1778 ;  Commissioners  to  Izard,  Oct  W,  I" 
Franco  declines  to  intervene.     Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  19, 1778. 
From  Committee,  Oct  28,  1778. 

(Seo  J?.  JT.  Lee  and  Lore! I  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
Let-tern  of,  attacking  Franklin,  read  in  Congress,  Oct.  15,  Dec.  17, 1778. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  4,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Izard,  same  date.) 
Franklin   objects    to  further   payments  to,   of  salary,  be  holding  »   ^"^ 

Franklin  to  Committee,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
Franklin  overruled  in  this  matter  by  Adams  and  Leo.     Iiard  to  Commi 

28,  1779. 

Desires  permission  to  return,  Jan.  28,  1779. 

Adams  gives  character  of.    Adams  to  Lovell,  Fob.  20,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Informs  Congress  of  his  intended  return,  Mar.  4,  1779. 

Franklin  explains  his  refusal  of  salary  to,  May  26,  1779. 

(See  Franklin,  samo  date.) 
Comments  of  Lovell  as  to.     Lorell  to  Adams,  Jnne  13,  1779. 
From  Lovell.    Noticing  his  recall,  July  17,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Views  of,  as  to  his  recall  and  as  to  his  charge  for  expends* 

29,  1779. 

Adams'  opinion  of.     Adams  to  Lorell,  Oct,  17,  1779. 

Impolicy  of  views  of,  as  to  France.     Adams  to  S.  Adams,  Mar.  4,  1780. 

To  Congress.    Has  returned  and  is  ready  to  give  Congress  any  informed 

sired,  Ang.  0,  1780. 
Ill  effects  of  his  conduct  in  Franco.     Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  Feb.  14,  1781^-  - 
Jackson,  a  supposed  spy,  gives  information  to  the  British  ministry.    (A  ' 

Committee,  June  3,  177f>. 
Jacksox,  Major— 

From  Dana,  Nov.  11,  1780. 

(Sec  Dana  to  Jackson,  same  date.) 
Agent  for  J.  Laurens.     Adams  to  Laurens,  May  8,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Juno  28,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jackson,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  explaining  difficulties,  Juno  M\),  1781. 

Correspondence  with  Franklin  as  to  certain  property  the  title  of  which  \*^ 
puted.     Jackson  to  Franklin,  July  2,  1781 ;  Franklin   to  Jackson,  July 
1781. 
From  Franklin,  July  10,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jackson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct,  If.,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jackson,  same  date.) 
Improvident  action  of;  overpurcliaso  of  supplies.     Franklin  U*  Congress,}* 
17H1  ;   Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1781 ;   Franklin  to  Laurens, *8w.  8,  17.^ 
Approved  by  Adams.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  '27,  178:*. 
Jamaica.     As  to  sustaining  negroes  in,  in  revolt.     Dcane.  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1770. 
Jay — 

His  services  in  Congress.     Introduction,  vS  155. 

His  opposition  to  "  eomuiitt.ee'*  government  and  to  the  •'  family  compact,"    II 

150. 
On  the  Spanish  mission.     Ibid.,  $  157. 
During  the  peace  negotiations.     lhid.%  $  15M. 
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Difllike  of,  by  A.  Lee.    Ibid.,  $$  141, 146, 147. 

His  statements  as  to  cabal  against  Washington.     Ibid.,  $  11. 

Course  of  in  peace  negotiations  disapproved  of  by  Hamiltou.    Ibid.,  $  4. 

Differences  with  Franklin  as  to  binding  effect  of  instruction.     Ibid.,  $  110, 126. 

His  horror  at  British  cruelty.    Ibid.f  $  22. 

fofuses  to  meet  Deane  in  1784.    Ibid.,  $  165. 

Chosen  member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence.     Secret  Journal*  of  Congress, 

Nov. 29, 1775. 
A-  Urte  objects  to  his  being  on  the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence.     Lee  to 

Golden,  Feb.  13, 14, 1776. 
*  o    Morris.    Prospects  of  war;  cruelty  of  enemy  such  as  to  make  the  devastation 
of  southeastern  New  York  preferable  to  submission  to  their  atrocities ;  divulg- 
ing of  A.  Lee's  letters,  Oct.  6, 1776. 
F^ciin  Deane,  Dec.  3, 1776. 

C  See  Deane  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
F'rcjru  Washington,  Mar.  1, 1777. 

<  See  Washington  to  Jay,  name  date.) 
TV»    Washington.    Incapacity  of  Congress;  good  influence  of  Gerard ;  bad  condi- 
tion of  finances,  Apr.  26, 1779. 
T"o  Morris.    Views  with  horror  return  to  dominion  of  England,  and  regards  con- 
ditions as  " happily  counterbalanced "  by  the  intelligence  from  France,  Apr. 
29, 1778. 
P'rom  Rutledge,  Dec.  25, 1778. 

(See  Rutledge  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
F*r*)m  Washington,  Apr.  20, 1779. 

C8ee  Washington  to  Jay, same  date.) 
K*«>m  Washington,  May  10, 1779. 

C  See  Washington  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
F"*-om  Franklin,  Juue  9, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay, same  date.) 
Elected  as  commissioner  to  Spain.     Lovell  to  Adams,  Sept.  27, 1779. 
Congressional  proceedings,  Sept.  25, 27, 1779. 
^x-om  Congress,  Sept.  29, 1779. 

(See  Congress  to  Jay, same  date.) 
1  instructions  to  Congress,  Sept.  30, 1779. 
PVom  Franklin,  Oct.  4, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay  (or  Congress),  n&mo  date. 
**®tr  actions  to,  as  to  the  Mississippi  claim.     Congress,  Oct.  13, 14, 1779. 
£°  Congress      Narrative  of  his  voyage,  Dec.  20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 1779 ;  Jan.  6, 1780. 
°  **ranklin.     As  to  his  voyage  and  perils,  Dec.  27, 1779 ;  Jan.  26, 1780. 
°  ^*«  Lee.    Asks  for  information  as  to  Spanish  affairs,  Jan.  26, 1780. 
°  Congress.    Advises  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  reporting  to  Spanish  minister  at 
Cadiz,  Jan.  27, 1780. 
p°    ^ergennes.    Reporting  his  arrival  in  Spain,  Jan.  27,  1780. 

r°*0  Carmichael,  Feb.  15V1780. 
p,  *  ^fse  Carmichael  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 

r°»»l  Carmichael,  Feb.  18,  1780. 
U^^so  Carmichael  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
>0*U  Adams,  Feb.  22,  1780. 
VS^e  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
^  Franklin,  Feb.  22, 1780. 
j^Sce  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

^tn  Florida  Blanoa.    Postponing  his  reception,  Feb.  24, 1780. 
(Bee  Florida  Blanca  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
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To  Carmichael.    Giving  details  of  his  mission,  Feb.  25,  1780. 

To  Congress.     Announcing  reception  at  Madrid  and  giving  views  as  to  treat] 

Spain  ;  suggests  Gnatier  for  Barcelona,  March  3,  1780. 
From  A.  Lee,  Mar.  17,  1780. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  de  Neufville,  Apr.  7,  1780. 

(See  de  Neufrille  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  Apr.  7,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  accounts ;  expresses  his  affection  for  France ;  position  of 

Apr.  27,  1780. 
From  Adams,  May  13,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  12,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Gives  detailed  account  ot  his  negotiations  in  Spain  and  incV 
own  exposition,  in  reply  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  of  the  couditiou 
United  States,  May  20,  1780. 
From  Carmichael,  May  27,  1780. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Neufville,  June  1,  1780. 

(See  Neufville  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Neufville,  June  8,  1780. 

(See  Neufville  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  13,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Committee,     Notified  of  bills  drawn  ou  hi  in,  Jnne  16,  1780. 
To  Neufville.     Thanks  Neufville  and  son  for  assistance,  June  25,  1780. 
(See  Neufville  to  Jay,  Jnly  13,  1780.) 
From  Couteulx,  July  4,  1780. 

(See  Couteulx  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Financial  troubles;  expense  of  distressed  American  seam 

10,  1780. 
From  Lovell,  July  11,  1780. 

(See  Lovell  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Neufville,  July  28,  1780. 

(See  Neufville  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Neufville.     Anxiety  about  Laurens;  loss  of  Charleston,  July  29, 1780. 
Detained  in  Aug.,  1780,  at  Madrid  by  death  of  child.     Carmichael  to  < 

Aug.  22,  1780. 
To  Deane.     Expressions  of  friendship,  Sept.  8,  1780. 
To  Congress.    No  more  bills  can  bo  drawn  on  hi  in  ;  Spain  offers  to  aid  a 

$150,000,  Sept.  10,  1780. 
To  Vrrgennvs.     As  to  critical  condition  of  American  finances  in  Spain,  ! 

1780. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

(See  Congress  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Xrufrilte.     As  to  financial  matters,  Oct.  4,  1780. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  finances,  Oct.  5,  1780. 

To  Franklin.     Kindness  of  Prince  Mnssarano;  other  details,  Oct.  25,  178( 
To  Lovell.    Difficulty  in  forwarding  letters,  Oct.  27,  1780. 
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"o  Franklin.  Expressing  gratitude  at  relief  by  Franklin's  aid  from  the  claims  on 
him;  confusion  as  to  settlement  for  former  supplies;  condition  of  American 
campaign,  Oct.  30,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Cumberland's  position  and  character  at  Madrid;  Abbe"  Hnssey ; 
Florida  Blanca  pledges  Spanish  fidelity  to  America ;  correspondence  and  con- 
ference with  Florida  Blanca  and  with  Monntmorin ;  references  to  Gardoqui, 
conversation  with  Gardoqui,  Nov.  6,  1780. 

To  Congress.  Incloses  papers  relative  to  Morocco  ;  inefficiency  of  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, Nov.  30,  1780. 

To  Committee.  Importance  of  system  of  private  expressvge  of  letters,  Nov.  30, 
1780. 

"rom  Franklin,  Jan.  27,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

'romised  a  part  of  the  loan  by  Spain  to  meet  bills.  Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jau. 
29,  1781. 

Pom  Congress,  Feb.  15,  1781. 

(See  Congress  {Huntington)  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

■om  Committee,  Feb.  20,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  or  Committee  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

►  Franklin.  Difficulty  of  raising  funds  in  Madrid  ;  intervention  of  go-betweens ; 
bit*  dependence  on  Franklin,  Feb.  21,  1781. 

om  Lovell,  Mar.  9,  1781. 

{ See  Lovell  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
Congress.    French  fleet  not  sailed;  Spain  has  promised  a  loan  of  $150,000 ;  sup- 
plies being  shipped ;  Russia's  offer  of  mediation  accepted  by  the  States-Gen- 
eral; England's  answer  not  known  ;  Cumberland  will  depart  in  a  few  days, 
Mar.  22,  1781. 

ecial  agency  to  correspond  with  ;  action  of  Congress  under  date  of  Mar.  24, 1781. 

om  Adams,  Mar.  28,  1781. 

I  See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

*  -Franklin.   Unable  to  obtain  funds  to  keep  bills  from  protest ;  has  depended  on 

Franklin's  good  offices  for  his  support ;  must  continue  drawing  on  him,  Apr. 

— ,  1781. 
*oru  franklin.    Is  desired  by  Jay  to  be  his  successor  as  minister  to  France,  Apr. 

12,  1781. 
(  See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 

*  Thomson.    Importance  of   better  arrangement  of  foreign  affairs ;  letters  are 

opened  or  intercepted ;  Congress'  "  ungenerous  "  concessions  as  to  the  Missis- 
sippi were  known  in  Europe  before  they  reached  him ;  damage  done  by  draw- 
ing without  funds,  Apr.  23,  1781. 

a  Congress.  Spain  demands  control  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  Spain 
promises  to  become  responsible  for  a  loan  of  $150,000 ;  endeavors  to  obtain 
loan;  letter  to  De  Neufvillo  on  that  subject  (Jau.  8);  no  money  to  pay  bills 
of  exchange ;  money  received  from  Spain ;  loan  obtained  on  personal  credit 
of  French  embassador;  advises  that  ships  on  stocks  bo  sold  to  Spain ;  sup- 
plies of  prize  goods  presented  by  France  and  Spaiu  sent;  disposition  of  Port- 
ugal; Franklin;  Cumberland's  mission;  disposition  of  Spain;  Del  Campo; 
case  of  the  Dover  cutter;  Toseau,  French  vice-consul  to  Boston,  Apr.  25, 1781. 

~«*m  Franklin,  May  5,  1781. 

C  S^ee  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 

**>m  Congress.  Disavowing  understanding  with  Britain;  authorizing  him  to 
continue  to  ask  for  treaty  with  Spaiu  ;  and  re-instructing  hiin  to  recede  from 
claim  to  navigation  of  Mississippi  below  31st  degree  north  latitude,  May  28, 
1781. 

C  ^ee  Congress  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
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To  Congress.    General  affairs  iii  Spain,  May  29,  1781. 

To  Franklin,     Want  of  intelligence  from  America  ;  states  that  he  hasdeclio 
administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vaughan,  not  thinking  he  has  thejK 
May  31, 1781. 
From  Lovell,  Juno  4,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Mowis,  June  5,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay.  same  date.) 
From  Lovell,  June  15,  1781. 

(See  Lovill  to  Jay,  same  date.)  • 

From  Franklin,  June  30,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  4,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  7,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Monis,  July  9,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Want  of  intelligence ;  as  to  relief  of  Talbot  and  other  American  | 

oners,  July  9,  1781. 
From  Morris,  July  13,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  July  29,  1781. 

(Sec  .Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  August  10,  1781. 

(See  Congress  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Morris,  August  15,  1781. 

(See  Mon-is  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Lovell,  August  15,  1781. 

(See  Lovell  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  August  20,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  September  4,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Accepts  appointment  as  peace  commissioner,  bat  objects  to  ins 
tions  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Frauce;  has  no  funds  to  meet  the  deni 
on  him,  September  20,  1781. 
F*rom  Franklin,  September  29,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Stating  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  recent  r 
tion  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  Feb.  15, 1781,  requiring  him,  foi 
sake  of  recognition  aud  of  aid,  to  surrender  the  claim  of  the  United  S 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.     Iu  couformity  with  this  ing 
tion  he  made  the  offer  to  the  Spanish  minister,  conditioned,  howeve 
immediate  action.      He   then  narrates  the  protracted   aud  unsatisfa 
negotiations  that  followed,  coming  to  no  practical   result,  Spain  ne 
agreeing  to  acknowledge  independence  or  to  afford  any  pecuniary  aid, 
3,  1781. 
To  Congress.     As  to  his  acceptance  of  certain  bills,  Oct.  18,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  16,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  1,  17bl. 
(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
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From  Adams,  Nov.  26,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
Prom  Livingston,  Nov.  28,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  28,  1781. 

(Sec  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Ilikmt.     Congratulations  on  Yorktown,  Dee.  10,  1781. 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  13,  1781. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Adams.    Dilatory  and  evasive  course  of  Spain,  Doc.  15,  1781. 
From  Franklin ,  Jan.  19, 1782.    Advised  as  to  proper  course  iu  view  of  Spanish 
dilatoriness. 
(See  Franklin  to  Jag,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  2,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jag,  same  date.) 
Acknowledges  papers,  and  speaks  of  lcttors  being  tampered  with.    Jag  to  Liv- 
ingston, Feb.  6, 1782 ;  Jag  to  Congress,  Feb.  27,  1782. 
-E  U-M  barrassment  from  failure  of  remittances.     Carmichael  to  Livingston.  Feb.  27, 

1782. 
I'rora  Livingston,  Mar.  8,  1782, 

C  Seo  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  16,1782. 

C  See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
1*"  x~om  Franklin.    Franklin  assumes  payment  of  bills  drawn  on ;  urges  his  presence 
iu  Paris.     Franklin  to  Jag,  Apr.  22,  1782. 
C  Sec  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
F*  mrooi  Iforrw,  Apr.  23,  1782. 

C  See  J/arri»  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
r^jr<3m  FranfcWn,  Apr.  23,  1782. 

C  &e  Franklin  to  Jag,  same  date. ) 
F"  «-«m  FranJWi*,  Apr.  24,  1782. 

<  See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
To  Morris,    Family  details,  and  social  relations  in  Spain,  Apr.  25,  1782. 
K*r om  Livingston.    His  treatment  by  Spain  commented  on  ;  position  to  be  taken 

as  to  Mississippi  Valley,  Apr.  27, 1782. 
Prom  Livingston,  Apr.  28,  1782. 

C$ee  Jag  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
*■  °  Livingston.    Gives  narrrative  of  his  official  business  and  aifairs  at  Madrid  ;  re- 
ports difficulties  as  to  Captain  Hill  and  Commodore  Gillon,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
*£*ti inate  of  his  expenses.    Livingston  to  Congress,  May  8,  1782. 
^^Ui  Livingston,  May  9, 1782. 

(Bee  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 

°  Livingston.    Proposes  early  departure  for  Paris,  May  14,  1782. 
*'*ooa  Livingston,  June  23, 1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
*°  Livingston.    Arrival  iu  Paris;  peace  negotiations,  June  25, 1782. 
V*  ^fouHtmorin.    Jonrney  from  Spain  to  France ;  prospects  of  peace,  Juue  26, 1782. 
'^tti  Livingston,  July  6,  1782. 
(See  Liritigston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
°  ~£dams.    As  to  political  prospects,  Aug.  2,  1782. 
j*ctiou  of  Congress  as  to,  Aug.  6,  1782. 
Frotn  Adams,  Aug.  10,  1782. 
*  K«e  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
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Jay — Continued. 

From  Adams,  Aug.  13,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date. 
From  Adams,  Ang.  17,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Recommending  W.  T.  Frauklin  as  secretary,  April  85,  1781  (in- 

closed  in  letter  to  Congress  of  Franklin  of  Sept.  3,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  4,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  18,  1762. 

(See  Livingston,  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.    Transmitting  the  Marbois  intercepted  letter,  the  way  he  received 
which  he  is  not  "at  liberty  to  mention;"  expresses  distrust  of  France, 
Sept,  18,  1782. 
As  to  this  letter  see  infra  Marbois. 
To  Adams.    Aunonncing  Oswald's  powers  and  asking  Adams'  presence  in  Paris; 

Sept,  2a,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Announcing  Oswald's  powers,  Sept.  28,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  7,  1782. 

(8ee  Adams  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Saying  he  refused  to  treat  under  Oswald's  first  power,  Oct  13, 17& 
To  Morris.    To  same  effect,  Out  13,  1782. 
From  Washington,  Oct.  18,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Jay,  same  date. ) 
His  dislike  of  Frenchmen.    Adams' journal  Nov,  f>,  1782. 
To  Livingston.    Giving  full  account  of  share  in  peace  negotiations  to  date;  »*" 

sissippi  Valley,  Nov.  17,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  23,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    Unanimity  among  commissioners,  Doc.  12,  1782.  - 

To  Livingston.    Satisfaction  with  the  peace  and  hopes  for  the  faturo,  Dec.  14  * 
From  Livingston,  Dec.  30,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date ;  also  Jan.  4, 1783.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  4,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date;  and  same  to  same,  Dec.  30,  1782.) 
To  La  Fayette.    Good  faith  to  be  maintained  to  France;  no  aid  to  be  exrf^ 

from  Spain,  Jan.  19,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Expressing  personal  respect  and  approval  of  his  grandson  av  "~ 

rotary,  Jan.  26,  1783. 
To  Dvane.    Refusing  to  correspond  with,  Feb.  23,  1783. 

To  Vaughan.   Treaty  one  of  wise  liberality  on  part  of  England;  question  ^ 
navigation  acts ;  no  reason  why  tories  should  be  compensated  for  their  lo^ 
Lord  Shelbu  rue's  My  stem  liberal  and  conciliatory,  Mar. 28,  17tt3. 
To  Livingston.    Announcing  that  he  is  to  be  formally  received  at  Madrid, 

7,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Parliamentary  iiowh;  the  mediatiug  courts  to  appear  at  thcr 

fuiitive  treaties,  Apr.  11,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     As  to  definitive  treaty  and  Spanish  relations;  impaired  hear 

Apr.  22,  1783. 
To  Livingston,     Recommending  Adams  as  minister  to  England,  May  30,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Looks  to  Carmichnel  to  make  up  accounts,  June  1,  1783. 
To  Hartley.     Proposed  agreement  as  to  definitive  treaty,  June  1, 1783. 
To  Morris.     France  can  supply  no  more  funds ;  dUt runts  France,  July  17,  178£ 
To  Livingston.     Satisfaction  with  preliminary  articles;  importance  of  natiof 
spirit,  and  of  constant  preparation  for  war,  July  19,  1783. 
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— Continued. 

To  Thomson.    Hopiug  he  will  write  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  July  19,  1783. 

To  Livingston.     Conditions  of  proposed  resignation,  July  20,  1763. 

To  if  orris.     Speaks  well  of  Gouveneur  Morris;  regrets  R.  Morris'  resignation; 

France  can  supply  no  more  fuuds,  July  20,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  10,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Vindicating  latter  from  charge  of  lukewarmuess  as  to  fisheries, 

Sept.  11, 1783.     (See  Franklin.) 
To  Thomson.    Thinks  reciprocity  to  be  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties ;  would 

discountenance  privateering,  Sept.  12,  1783. 
To  Livingston.     Reciprocity  the  true  system ;    recommends  leniency  to  torios, 

Sept.  13,  1783. 
To  Schuyler.    Heuefits  of  the  peace,  Sept.  16,  1783. 
To  Hamilton.   Bad  effect  of  reports  of    American  dissensions;  leniency  to  tories, 

Sept.  28,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Nov.  4,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  27, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Motris,  Nov.  27, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
Elected  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.     Congress,  May  7, 1784. 
To  Congress.    Has  returned  to  New  York  and  made  arrangements  as  to  his  accounts; 

ratification  of  treaty,  July  25, 1784. 
Report  to  Congress  as  to  recognition  of  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 

United  States  and  closure  of  war,  Mar.  4, 1785.    (See  Carmichael,  Spain.) 

L  is  position  in  revolutionary  politics.     Introduction,  $  4e. 
►pinion  of  Adams  in  Europe.     Ibid.,  $  131. 
r*  formation  given  as  to  Deane  in  1788.     Ibid.,  $  165. 
■  igh  opinion  of  Dumas.     Ibid.,  $  185. 
M. ^pointed,  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  to  make  a  treaty  with  France.     Committee 

to  Deane,  Oct.  4, 1776. 
*~~om  Adams,  Juno  29, 1780. 
<See  Adams  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 

»mmissioned  as  peace  plenipotentiary.  Livingston  to  Jefftrson,  Nov.  13,  1782; 
Livingston  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  26,  1782;  Jefferson  to  Livingston,  Nov.  26,  1782; 
Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Nov.  29, 1782. 

Livingston.    Delay  in  his  passage  to  Europe,  Feb.  7, 1783. 
Luzerne.    To  same  effect,  Feb.  7, 1783. 
^om  Livingston.     His  departure  no  longer  pressed,  Feb.  14, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jefferson,  same  date. ) 
**x>iu  Livingston,  Feb.  18,1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 
*om  Livingston,  Apr.  4,  1783. 
(See  Livingston  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 
^*om  Madison,  May  13,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Jefferson,  same  date. ) 
^rom  Madison,  June  10,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Jefftrson,  same  date.) 
Vrom  Morris,  Feb.  25,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Jefferson,  same  date.) 
Elected  minister  for  negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce.     Congress  May  7, 17Q4. 
*utkb.    From  Morris,  Juue  11,  1782. 
(Bee  Morris  to  Jenifer,  same  date.) 
10  WH 
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Jenkinson.    8ent  to  France  by  British  Government  to  watch  Dcauo.    Deaae  to  torn- 

millet,  Aug.  18, 1778 ;  W.  Let  to  Dumas,  Sept.  10, 1776. 
Jennings—  - 

Now  in  London,  recommended  to  Congress  for  employment.    A.  Lee  to  Cawwite 

Dec.  8,  1777. 
From  Adams.    As  to  views  ot  war,  liar.  13, 1780. 
"An  American,  residing  in  London,  but  a  warm  friend."    (Sparks,  in  note  to 

Adams'  letter  above  cited.) 
From  Dana,  Apr.  20, 1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Jennings  same  date.) 
From  Dana,    Asking  him  to  accompany  him  to  Rossi  a,  Apr.  21, 1781. 
To  Dana.    Difficulties  as  to  joining  his  mission,  Hay  3, 1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Congress,  May  13,  1781.) 
Character  condemned  by  E.  Laurens  to  Ministers,  Sept.  11, 1783. 
Suggested  as  secretary  of  the  peace  commission.    Adam*  to  Laurens,  Sept.  15,  lt& 
Notice  of.    Adams*  journal,  Nov.  3, 1782. 
Johnson  (member  of  Congress),  chosen   member  of  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  Nov.  29,  1775. 
Johnson,  Captain.    Capture  of.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30, 1777. 
Johnson— 

Recommeuded  to  Congress  by  D'Estaing,  July  8,  1778. 
Johnson  (of  Maryland). 

From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Johnson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  29,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Johnson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  22,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Johnson,  same  date.) 
Johnstone,  Governor,  to  Morris,  sounding  him  as  to  peace,  Feb.  5,  1778. 
Corrupt  approaches  to  Morris,  June  16, 1778. 

His  suggestions  as  to  peace.   (See  Franklin  to  Hartley,  Oct.  26, 1778.) 
Joint  envoys.    Impolicy  of  having.    Introduction,  $  106. 
Jonk8,J.  Paul.    Public  services  of.    Ibid.,  $  190. 

From  Franklin.    To  commaud  a  ship  built  at  Amsterdam,  June  1,  1776. 
Commissioned  to  take  command  of  the  Amphitrite;  May  9,  1777. 
His  efficiency.     Ibid. 
From  Franklin  aud  Deane.    Giving  instructions  to.    Jan.  16,  1778. 

(See  Commissioner  to  Jones,  same  date. ) 
Question  of  assistance  to.    Commissioners  to  Williams,  May  25,  1778. 
From  Commissioners .     Instructions,  May  25,  1778, 
From  Franklin.    Further  suggestions,  May  V7,  1778. 
From  Franklin.    Giving  advice,  June  10,  16,  1778. 
Representations  as  to.     Commissioners  to  Sartine,  June  15,  1778. 
His  explanation  as  to  Simpson,  June  16,  1778. 
To  Commissioners.    Complaining  of  neglect,  Aug.  13,  1778. 
To  Whipple.    Asks  for  court-martial  of  Simpson,  Aug.  18,  1778. 
From  Whipple.    Court-martial  refused,  Aug.  19,  1778. 

From  Commissioners.    Court-martial  ordered  by  commissioners,  Aug.  22,  1778. 
From  Franklin.    Instructions,  Sept.  6,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  from  Jones,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee.    Objections  to  above  instructions,  Jan.  17,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
Proposes  to  return  Lady  Selkirk's  plate.     Franklin  to  Sohxveiuhauser,  Feb.  10, 1' 
From  Commissioners.    Leaving  the  Ranger  approved,  Feb.  10,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
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Tones,  J.  Paul — Continued. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  24,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Yergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.    Instructions  to,  Apr.  28,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  8f  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
Recommended  to  Dumas  for  advice  and  protection.     Chaumont  to  Dumas,  Sept.  2, 

1779. 
Agreement  with  Captain  Pearson,  prisoner  of  war,  Oct.  3,  1779. 
To  Morris.     Giving  narrative  of  capture  of  Strap  is,  Oct.  13,  1779 
From  Franklin.     His  victory  commended,  Oct.  15,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jonts,  samo  date.) 
Reports  it  to  commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Oct.  17.  1779. 
Commands  again.     Franklin  to  Cooper,  Oct.  27,  1779.     (See  Alliance.) 
From  Yanguyon,  Oct.  29,  1779. 

(See  Yanguyon  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
Protests  against  reception  in  Holland.    Jones  to  States- General,  Oct.  29, 1779. 
Gives  orders  as  to  prisoners.    Jones  to  Weibert,  Nov.  4,  1779. 
Replies  to  Vauguyon,  Nov.  4,  1779. 

Dumas  gives  information  us  to.  Dumas  to  Yanguyon,  Nov.  9,  11,  13,  1779. 
Subsequent  proceedings  narrated.  Dumas  to  Committee.  Deo.  10,  11,  1779. 
To  Franklin.    Defends  his  proceedings,  Dec.  13,  1779. 

(See  Jones  to  Yanguyon,  same  date.) 
Prom  Reynst.    Inquiries  as  to  his  flag,  Dec.  17,  1779. 
(See  Reynst  to  Janes,  same  date.) 
(Answer  Jones  to  Reynst,  Dec.  17,  1779.) 
Troni  Lironcourt,  Dec.  17, 1779. 

(See  Lironcourt  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
"To  Dumas.    Proposing  a  cruise,  Dec.  27, 1779. 
»om  Franklin,  Mar.  1, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
His  exploits;  quarrel  with  Laudais.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  4,  1780. 
^Recommended  to  Congress.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Juue  1,  1780. 
-Appointed  captain  of  the  Alliance.  Franklin  to  officers  of  the  Alliance,  June  16, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  Juuo  17,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Jones,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Difficulties  of  his  position;  disputes  as  to  the  Alliance,  June  27, 

1780. 
Difficulties  as  to  ;  sails  in  the  Ariel  for  the  United  States.     Franklin  to  Congress, 

Aug.  9,  1780. 
To  Dnmas.    Narrative  of  adventures;  Louis  XVI  gives  him  a  sword  and  recom- 
mends him 'to  Congress,  Sept.  8,  1780. 
Has  been  driven  back  in  the  Ariel  in  a  storm,  but  is  refitting.     Franklin  to  Lovell, 

Dec.  2,  1780 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1780. 
To  J.  Brown,    Answers  to  questions  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  giving  account  of 

his  naval  operations  aud  matters  couuected  therewith,  Mar.  13,  1781. 
Certain  questions  relating  to,  answered.     Franklin  to  Lewis,  Mar.  17,  1781. 
Position  of  Dutch  authorities  to  (see  manifesto  given  by).    Adams  to  Congress, 

Mar.  18,  1781. ) 
To  Congress.    Thanking  them  for  their  favorable  action,  April  22,  1781. 
Complaint  against.    Livingston  to  Jones,  April  17,  1782;   Luzerne  to  Livingston, 

April,  17,  1782. 
Expenses  of,  paid  by  France.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Deo.  25, 1783. 
0«*dan,  John.    Case  of.    Livingston  to  Congress,  Feb.  26, 1782. 
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Joseph  II,  Emperor.    Position  of,  to  Revolution.    Introduction,  $  90. 

Joy.    Passport  of.     Franklin  to  Brown,  Aug.  6,  1781. 

'*  Junius."    Bad  influence  on  politics  of  Arthur  Lee  and  others.    Introduction,  $  U 

Kalb,  Baron — 

Revolutionary  services  of.     Introduction,  $  §79ff. 

Employed  by  Broglie  to  sound  Congress  as  to  receiving  Broglie  as  general.    Ibid 

$  77. 
His  character.    Ibid.,  78  ff. 
Secret  mission  to  America  in  1767.     Ibid.,  $  80. 
Narrative  of  death  of.     Ibid.,  $  81. 

Desires  to  enter  service  of  the  Uuited  States.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  6, 177 
Recommended  as  a  capable  officer.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  28,  1770. 
Agreement  between  Deane  and  De  Kalb.     Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  6,  1776. 
To  Adams.    Oilers  letters  of  recommendation.     Dec.  27,  1776. 
Estate  of.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Apr.  17, 1782;  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  June  7, 1- 
Claim  of.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Apr.  28,  1784. 
Kapp.    Views  as  to  character  of  Kalb.     Introduction,  $  79. 
Kekmklin.    Introduction  of.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Nov.  7,  1782. 
King  of  Franck  (see  Louis  AT/). 
King  and  Qcekn  of  France— 

Arrival  of  portraits  of.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Apr.  6,  1784 ;  Congress  to  A'i_ 
France,  Apr.  16,  1784. 
King  of  Great  Britain  (see  George  III). 
Kino  of  Prussia— 

From  A.  Lee,  June  29,  t777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  King  of  Prussia,  same  date. 
From  J.  Lee,  July  11, 1777. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  King  of  Prussia,  same  date.     See  Frederick,  Prussia.) 
Knox— 

From  Jay,  Dec.  10,  1781. 
(See  Jay  to  Knox,  same  date.) 
K0TKOU8KI.    Introduction  of.     Franklin  to  Washington,  Juno  13,  1777. 
Laetitia,  brig.     Question  as  to  seizure  of.     Livingston  to  Luzerne,  Oct.  30,1782; 

zerne  to  Dillon,  Nov.  8,  1782. 
La  Fayette— 

Revolutionary  services  of.     Introduction,  $  72. 

His  statement  as  to  opposition  to  Washington  by  "Lees  aud  Adamses."     /• 

$  11. 
Agreement  betweeii  Deane  and.     Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  6,  1776. 
His  visit  to  America  and  his  character.     Com mixsioners  to  Committee,  May  25, 1 
To  Adams.    Giving  him  letters  for  Frauce  aud  gives  him  suggestions,  Jan.  9,  1 
From  Adams,  Feb.  3, 177*. 

(See  Adams  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Adams.     Letter  of  courtesy,  Feb.  8,  1778. 
Congress  votes  sword  to.  Oct.  21, 1778. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  21,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  22,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     On  behalf  of  "an  officer,"  desiring  service,  Apr.  9,  1779. 
Movements  of.     Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  19,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.    Sword  as  memorial  gift,  Aug.  24,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
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a  Fayette— Continued. 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  1,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  10,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  18, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Iai  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Comments  on  current  events,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
Commended  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Washington,  Mar.  5,  1780. 
Returns  to  America.     Franklin  to  Lorell,  Mar.  l(>,  1780. 
Commended  by  Carmichael,  Mar.  31, 1780. 
To  Reed.     Importance  of  greater  military  energy,  May  31,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  9,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Congress.    As  to  forwarding  supplies,  and  also  as  to 

Franklin  and  the  alliance,  Dec.  10,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  May  14,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
Participation  in  capture  of  Cornwallis.     Livingston  to  Dana,  Oct.  21,  1781,  note. 
Resolution  of  Congress  as  to,  Nov.  23,  1781. 

To  Washington.    Reports  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  in  France,  and  a  feeling 

that  America  might  do  more;  popular  friendship  for  America,  Jan.  30, 178*2. 

To  Vergennes.    Gives  details  as  to  the  untrieudliness  of  Spain  in  American  affairs, 

Mar.  20,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    As  to  political  prospects,  Mar.  27,  1782. 
To  Washington.    Political  affairs  in  Europe,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
To  Livingston.     Of  same  date,  on  same  topics. 

To  Washington.    Will  remain  in  Franco,  assisting  the  American  cause,  until  re- 
quired to  rejoin  the  Army  for  the  next  campaign,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
To  Washington.    Preparations  for  and  prospects  of  coming  campaign,  Apr.  12, 1782. 
His  intervention  on  behalf  of  H.  Laurens.     Laurens  to  Congress,  May  30,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  peace,  June  20,  1782  (given  in  Franklin's  journal,  under  date 

of  July  1,  1782). 
To  Livingston.    Sketch  of  peace  negotiations,  June  25,  1782. 
Participation  in  peace  negotiations.    (See  Franklinys  journal,  given  under  date  of 

July  1,  1782.) 
From  Franklin,  July  9,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  July  24,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  18,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  29,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Speculations  as  to  peace,  Oct.  6,  1782. 
To  Washington.    Probabilities  of  campaign,  Oct.  14,1782. 
To  Washington.    As  to  his  personal  plans,  Oct.  24,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  2,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
Presence  at  peace  negotiation.     Adams1  journal,  Nov.  20,  1732. 
To  Vergennes.    Progress  of  negotiations;  excellence  of  American  Army ;  poverty 

of  the  people;  claims  to  pecuniary  aid, Nov.  22,  1782. 
From  Commissioners.    Approving  of  his  voyage  to  tlie  UuiteA  &tatoea,^«v .  *3&,Yl%fc„ 
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LaPayettk— Continued. 

To  Congress.    Has  acted  under  the  direction  of  Congress  and  the  Commissioners, 

Dec.  3,  1782. 
To  Washington.    Proposes  to  join  D'Estaing,  Dec.  4,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    His  continued  affection  for  ihe  United  States,  Dec.  8,  178*2. 
To  Vergennes.    Naval  preparations ;  prospects  of  general  peace,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  10,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Jan.  IS),  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  1m  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Carmichael.    Importance  of  alliance  with  France;  America  owes  nothing  to 

any  power  but  France,  Jan.  20,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Congratulatory  on  peace;  the  intended  French  campaign  of  1783, 

Feb.  5,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  intended  campaign ;  unfriendlluess  of  Spain ;  proposed  visit 
to  Madrid ;  trusts  America  will  maintain  herself  against  Spain,  Feb.  5, 22, 1783. 
To  Hamilton.     Desire  to  continue  in  American  service ;  importance  of  continental 

nuion;  would  accept  legation  from  United  States  to  London,  Fob.  6,  1783. 
To  Florida  Blanca.    Attitude  of  Spain  to  the  United  States,  Feb.  19,  1783. 
(Concurred  in  by  Florida  Blanca  to  La  Fayette,  Feb.  22,  1783.) 
(See  La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanca,  Feb.  22,  1783;  La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Mar. 
2,  1783. ) 
From  Livingston,  May  1,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  formal  mediation  of  imperial  courts,  May  12,  1783. 
To  Vergennes,  June  29,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayetlc  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Improved  coudition  of  affairs  in  Spain,  July  20,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Congratulations  as  to  peace ;  importance  of  union  and  natiom 

spirit,  Sept.  7,  1783. 
His  good  offices  rendered  to  America.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Oct.  25,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Political  affairs  in  Europe;  proposes  a  visit  to  the  United  State*     -»g, 

Dec.  2ti,  1783. 
From  Calonne,  Jan.  9.  1784. 

(See  Calonne  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    Proposes  to  visit  Ameiica ;  general  European  news;  friendship  ip 

of  France,  May  14,  1784. 
From  Morris,  May  19,  1784. 
(See  Morris  to  La  Fayette,  same  date.) 
La  Fayette,  ship.    Loss  of  goods  by,  replaced.    Franklin  to  Chamberlain,  Ang, 

1781. 
Lamargais.     (Sec  Introduction,  $  75.) 
Lamktiis.     (See  Introduction,  $  78.) 
Landais,  Captain — 

Difficulties  with  Jones.     Introduction,  $  190. 

Introduced.     Deane  to  Committee,  Sept.  3,  1777. 

Difficulties  as  to.     La  Fayette  to  Adams,  April  9,  1779;  Franklin  to  Marine  Co* 

mitiee,  Juno  2,  1779. 
Censure  of,  by  Frauklin.     Franklin  to  Jones,  Oct.  15,  1779. 
Quarrel  with  Jones.     Franklin  to  Jones,  Mar.  1,  1780;  Franklin  to  Sartin,e,  Mar. 
1780;  Franklin  to  Landais,  Juue  7,  1780  ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  4, 1780. 
Statement  of  the  case  against  him.    Franklin  to  Xavy  Board,  Mar.  15,  1780. 
Ordered  to  leave  the  Alliance.     Franklin  to  Landais,  June  16,  1780. 
Relations  to  Jones.    Introduction,  $  t90. 
Further  fUtficulticH  with.     Paul  Jones  to  Franklin,  June  27,  1780. 
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:  dais  —Continued . 

Difficulties  as  to;  sails  in  the  Alliance  with  stores  for  the  United  States.    Frank* 

tin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780. 
Questions  as  to.     Franklin  to  Letris,  Mar.  17, 1781. 

:i>s,  public.     Security  for  foreign  loans.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  1,  1776. 
;gi>on,  in  Congress,  May  18,  1776,  notice  of. 
moy  (French  officer).     Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 
Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov.  24, 1781. 
'Ragitais,  Count.     Indiscretion  of.     Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18, 1776. 
jrens,  II.— 

His  diplomatic  appointments.     Introduction,  $  172. 
His  course  in  the  Tower.    I  hid.,  $  193. 

Elected  President  of  Congress.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Nov.  8, 1777. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  23, 1777. 

(Sec  A  da  mi  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Prom  Morris,  Dec.  26,  1777. 

(See  Morris  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Izard ,  Feb.  16, 1778. 

(Sec  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  31, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
bVoin  Izard,  Apr.  1, 1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
?roin  Izard,  Apr.  11, 1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  samo  date.) 
to  IVaJihington.    Views  as  to  differences  among  American  envoys  at  Paris  and  as 

to  English  overtures ;  views  as  to  difficulties  in  Army,  May  5, 1778. 
From  Izard,  June  28,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Lauren*,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  July  25,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  27,  1778. 

(Sec Adams  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  Sept.  12,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Resignation  of  chair,  Dec.  16,  1778. 

Address  to  Congress  as  to  a  certain  letter  charged  to  him,  May  15,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  25,  17/9. 

(See  Adams  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Instructions  as  minister  to  Holland,  Oct.  26, 1779. 
From  Committee,  Dec.  11, 1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Preparations  for  departure,  Jan.  24,  1780. 
To  Congress.     Plans  of  voyage,  Feb.  14, 24. 1780. 

Franklin  requested  to  assist  him  as  to  loan.     Lorcll  to  Franklin,  July  11, 1780. 
About  to  sail  for  Holland.     Lorell  to  Jay,  July  11, 1780. 
To  Committee.    Announces  his  capture  at  sea  and  seizure  of  his  papers  and  tho 

politeness  with  which  ho  was  treated  by  his  captors,  Sept.  14,1780. 
His  non-arrival.     Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  19,  1780;  Franklin  to  Dumas,  Oct.  21, 

1780. 
Prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  shut  off  from  visitors ;  sick  and  emaciated  ;  denied  paper ; 
treated  with  brutality ;  statements  contained  in  lettor.     Dumas  to  Congress, 
Oct.  6,  1780;  Adams  to  Congress,  Oct.  24,  1780. 
Capture  of  his  papers  and  their  disclosure  at  Holland ;  severity  of  his  treatment. 

Adam*  to  Congress,  Oct.  27,  1780. 
Franklin Vr  interposition  for.     Franklin  to  Cooptr,  Nov. 7, 1790. 
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La r REN'S,  II.—  Continued. 

Discovery  and  transmission  of  papers.    Dana  to  Jackson,  Not.  11, 1780. 
Contradictory  account  as  to  his  treatment.     Venom  to  Cooper,  Nov.  '*?,  173r, 

Cooper  to  Franklin,  Nov.  29, 1780. 
Greater  liberty  allowed  to,  in  Tower.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec  3, 17*). 
From  Congress,  Dec.  23, 1780. 

(See  Congress  (or  Huntington)  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Fro.-n  Congress,  Dec.  27,  1760. 

(See  Congress  (or  Huntington)  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Adam*,  May  8,  1781. 

(Sec  Adams  to  fsturens,  same  date.) 
From  Vergennes,  May  16,  1781. 

(Sec  Vergennes  to  Ixiurens,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  8,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lauren*,  same  date.) 
Funds  Hiipplied  to.     Franklin  to  Hodgson,  Nov.  19,1781;  JFWmirZi*  to   TairpAaii, 

Nov.  22.  1781. 
To  Congress.     Inhuman  treatment  for  fifteen  months  in  Tower,  Dec.  20,  ITS  I. 
His  position  as  to  his  treatment  in  the  Tower;  relief  sent  to  him  by  Franklin; 

geueral  review  of  his  case.     Franklin  to  Mix*  Laurens,  Dec.  2D,  1781. 
Difficulties  arising  in  Hollaud  from  seizure  of  his  papers.     Adams  to  Livingston, 

Feb.  21,  1782. 
Letter  of  Burke  as  to  ;  position  of.     Burke  to  Franklin,  Feb.  28,  1782. 
Congratulations  on  his  release.     Franklin  to  Laurens,  Apr.  12, 1782. 
Release  of.     La  Fayette  to  Washington,  Apr.  12, 1782. 

To  Franklin,  May  17,  1782  (given  in  Franklin' s  journal,  nnJer  date  of  July  1, 1782). 
To  Congress.    Treatment  when  in  the  Tower}  final  release;  La  Fayette's  course 

as  to,  May  30,  1782. 
Notice  of.     Adam*  to  Livingston,  June  9,  1782. 

To  Franklin.     His  position  at  the  Tower  ;  exchange,  June  24, 1782. 
Exchange  of.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  29,  17*2. 

Iu  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  under  date  of  July  1,  1782.) 
From  Franklin,  July  2,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Adam*,  Aug.  15,  17H2. 

(Sec  Adam*  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.     Construction  of  British  commission ;  dangers  to  be  avoided  ;  does  not 

desire  to  act.  on  commission,  Aug.  17,  1782. 
From  Adam*,  Aug.  18,  1782. 

(See  Adam*  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Plans  for  return  to  America  ;  may  remain  abroad  for  some  months; 

Franklin's  attention,  Sept.  .r>,  1882. 
FraiiklinvH  attitude  to  him,  given  in  note  to  last  dispatch. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  17,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
Kencwal  of  his  appointment  as  commissioner  of  peace.     Congress,  Sept.  17,  1782. 
Addressed  as  such  by  Livingston,  Sept.  17,  1782. 
Proposed  recall  of,  based  on  bis  alleged  compromising  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the 

House  of  Commons,  Sept.  19,  1782. 
Madison's  account  of.     Madison  to  Randolph,  Sept.  24,  1782.     (See  also  Introduc- 
tion, $  173.) 
Attendance  wanted  at  Paris.    Adams  to  Lauren*,  Nov.  5,   1782 ;    Livingston  to 

Lauren*,  Nov.  8,  1782. 
His  embatassiiig  position  arising  from  the  alleged  petition  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    Livingston  to  Adams,  Nov.  18,  1782.     (See  Introduction,  $  173.) 
To  Cornwall^.     As  to  exchange,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
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Laurens,  H.— Continued. 

To  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.    Explanation  of  his  continued  residence  in  Eng- 
land; has  beeu  in  continuous  service  of  his  country  for  eight  years;  acknowl- 
edges payment  for  his  services,  Dec.  15,  1762. 
To  Livingston.    Bad  health  aud  continued  resideuce  abroad,  Jan.  6,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Views  as  to  definitive  treaty,  Mar.  6,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.     As  to  English  affairs,  Mar.  15,  1783.     . 
To  Franklin.    Position  of  English  administration,  Mar.  17,  1783. 
To  Adam*.     Views  of  English  politics,  Mar.  26,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     Commercial  bill  iu  Parliament;  mediation,  Apr.  4,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    Reportiug  conversation  with  Fox  favorable  to  commercial  treaty, 

Apr.  5,  10,  1783. 
From  Livingston.     As  to  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States,  May  8,  1783. 
To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.     Narrates  proceedings  as  to  definitive  treaty, 

June  17,  1783. 
To  Commissioners.    Information  as  to  his  proceedings  in  England,  June  17, 20, 1783. 
To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  June  27,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  July  6,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date. ) 
To  Franklin,  July  17,  1783. 
To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  July  17,  1783. 
To  same.     Proceeds  to  Paris,  Aug.  2,  1783. 
To  L.  R.  Morris.     As  to  accounts,  Aug.  9,  1783. 

To  United  States  ministers  at  Paris.  Gives  conversation  with  Fox,  when  the  latter 
declared  that  the  provisional  articles  would  form  the  definitive  treaty,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  exclude  American  ships  from  the  West  Indian  trade, 
and  that  an  American  minister  was  desirable  at  London  ;  arrival  in  London 
of  Carbcrry  and  Sullivan,  Aug.  9,  1783. 
To  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.    As  to  his  salary ;  proposes  to  visit  the  south  of 

France,  where  his  brother  has  resided  for  six  years,  Aug.  9, 1783. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  21, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
To  United  States  ministers  at  Paris.    Notices  definitive  treaty  and  comments  on  bad 

character  of  Jennings,  Sept.  11, 1783. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  6, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  12,  1784. 

(See  Franklin  to  Laurens,  same  date.) 
From  Hartley,  March  20,  1784. 

(See  Hartley  from  iAiurens,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.  British  hardness  to  the  United  States ;  mischief  done  by  the  "  loy- 
alists/' probabilities  of  a  new  war,  Apr.  24,  30,  1784. 
Laurens,  J. — 

His  diplomatic  services.    Introduction,  $  174. 

Elected  secretary  of  legation  to  Versailles  (but  decliues);  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress of  Sept.  28, 1779. 
Instructions  to,  as  special  miuister  to  Paris,  Dec.  23, 1780. 
Additional  instructions  to,  Dec.  27,  1780. 

To  Congress.    In  regard  to  obtaining  supplies  asks  discretion,  Jin.  3,  1781. 
To  Congress.    Efforts  to  get  a  crew  for  the  Alliance;  French  army  and  navy  de- 
manding supplies,  Feb.  4, 1781. 
To  Congress.    Efforts  to  get  a  crew  for  the  Alliance  ;  embarked  to-day,  Feb.  7, 1781. 
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Laurens,  J. — Conrinned. 

To  Congress.  Numbers  and  destination  of  French  fleet ;  war  with  England  very 
injurious  to  Holland ;  British  privateer  having  illegally  taken  a  Venetian  ship 
captured  and  the  ship  released  ;  fears  for  safety  of  Palfrey,  liar.  11, 1781. 

To  Congrtss.  Interview  with  the  Marquis  de  Castries;  the  king  of  France  refuse! 
a  loan  ;  gives  6,000,000  to  the  United  States;  the  King  refuses  to  accept  the 
offer  of  mediation  unless  his  allies  do ;  Congress  is  requested  to  instruct  their 
delegates  on  this  point :  memorial  to  Vergennes ;  letter  to  same;  urges  that 
supplies  be  sent  by  France  ;  fleets  of  the  powers,  Mar.  20.  1781. 

To  Washington.  As  to  his  application  to  France  for  further  aid;  as  to  plans  of 
coming  campaign,  Mar.  24, 1781. 

To  Congress.  Loan  promised ;  cost,  etc.,  of  supplies;  French  will  establish  naval 
superiority  in  America;  fleet  on  its  way;  extracts  from  intercepted  letters, 
Apr.  9,  1781. 

To  Washington.  Vergennes  has  promised  to  guaranty  the  ten  million  Dutch  loan: 
will  take  action  as  to  supplies,  Apr.  11, 1781. 

To  rergennes.  Supplies  insufficient ;  requests  amount  of  loan  be  immediately  ad- 
vanced ;  necessity  of  naval  superiority,  Apr.  18, 1781. 

To  Congress.    Remittance  of  specie  and  of  supplies ;  the  ship  Indian,  Apr.  24, 1781. 

To  tbo  Director-General  of  Finance.  Urgiug  a  larger  remittance  of  specie,  Apr. 
29,  17*1. 

From  Adams.  As  to  his  recent  action  in  Europe ;  Major  Jackson's  agency,  May 
8,  1781.    Efficiency  of,  noticed.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  14, 1781. 

Excellence  of  his  character  and  bis  comparative  snecess  in  his  mission  to  France. 
Franklin  to  La  Fayette,  May  14,  1781. 

To  Congress.     His  disappointment  in  tbo  failure  of  his  final  attempts  at  raising 
funds,  May  1"»,  1781. 
(See  Vergennes  to  Laurens,  May  16,  17H1.) 

Vergennes  declines  to  pay  for  bis  credit  purchases  in  Holland,  which  he  ought  to 
have  paid  lor  iu  cash,  June  8,  1781. 

Position  of  bis  accounts  in  Holland.     Franklin  to  Vtrgenncs,  Juno  10,  1781. 

Has  disbursed  all  of  six  million  loan.     Franklin  to  Adams,  June  30,  1781. 

Difficulties  arising  from  bis  engagements,  Franklin  to  Jackson.    July  6,  1781. 

Want  of  final  success  in  bis  tiuancial  mission  in  1781.  Franklin  to  Carmichael 
Aug.  24,  178t. 

Arrival  with  ten  store-ships.     Mortis  to  Franklin,  Aug.  28,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Reporting  his  special  mission  to  France;  urged  larger  contribu- 
tions than  those  received  through  Franklin,  but  fruitlessly;  the  arguments 
be  used  to  Vergennes;  visited  Castries  ;  Vergenues  stated  that  the  King  will 
be  security  for  ten  million  Dutch  loan  ;  France  can  not  provide  full  convoys; 
arranged  with  Captain  Gillon,  of  the  South  Corolina,  for  further  conveyance  of 
specie  ;  prospects  of  further  supplies  faint,  Sept.  2,  7,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Regards  retaliation  as  the  only  mode  of  procuring  relief  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Laurens;  sends  further  accounts,  and  states  the  amounts  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  draw  on  Franklin,  Sept.  <>,  1781. 

Comparative  ill  success  of  bis  mission.     Laurens  to  Congress,  Sept.  21, 1781. 

From  Franklin.     As  to  mismanagement  in  purchase  of  supplies  in  Holland  aud 
their  shipment  through  Gillon,  Nov. 9,  1781. 
Laitzun.     Character.     Introduction,  $  78.     Congratulatory  and  complimentary  ad- 
dress to.     Congress,  May  1,  1783. 
Lk  Hitrx  from  Franklin,  Get.  25,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lv  Itrun,  same  date.) 
Lkcky  - 

HiH  view  of  Washington's  military  genius.     Introduction,  $  12. 

Opinion  of  Adams.     Ibid.,  $  132. 
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Outline  of  history.     IbuL,  $  13ft. 

Position  in  England  prior  to  177G.     Ibid.,  $  137. 

His  connection  with  Wilkes.     Ibid.,  §  138. 

His  opposition  to  Washington  and  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  141. 

His  relations  to  Beanmarchais.     Ibid  ,  $  14*2. 

His  English  connections  in  1776.     I  bid.,  §  143. 

His  "militia"  diplomacy  and  its  consequences.     Ibid  }  $  (19)  144. 

Prevalent  opinion  as  to  his  differences  with  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  145. 

Effect  of  "Junius"  on  his  style.     Ibid.,  $  147. 

So  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  Scotch.     Ibid.,  $  148. 

His  case  against  Franklin.     Ibid.,  §  14i>. 

His  betrayal  by  favorites.     Ibid.,§  150. 

Decoy  news  sent  by  him.     Ibid.,  §  151. 

Suspicions  of  Franklin  ami  Vergennes.     Ibid.,  $  15*2. 

Powerful  family  influence.     Ibid.,  $  153. 

His  course  on  returning  to  America.     Ibid.,  $  154. 

His  relations  to  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $$  100, 126, 149. 

Charge  of  corruption  against  Dnnias.     Ibid.,  $  185. 

His  diplomatic  failures.     Ibid.,  $  ID. 

Mistake  as  to  Deane's  wealth.     Ibid.,  $  160. 

Question  of  memory  with  Beanmarchais.     Ibid.,  $$  01,  14*2. 

Presents  petition  of  1775.    Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5, 1775. 

From  Committee,  to,  Dec.  12,  1775. 

(See  Committee,  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
Dumas  will  correspond  with  and  take  charge  of  his  letters  to  Congress.     Franklin 

to  Dumas,  Dec.  19, 1775. 
To  uncertain  correspondent,  under  name  of  Colden  ;  importance  of  placing  Now 

England  men  at  the  head  of  affairs;  predictions  as  to  British  campaign; 

objects  to  Franklin  and  Jay  on  committee  of  correspondence  (doubts  as  to 

the  channel  through  which  those  letters  were  received,  Feb.  13,  1776).    (See 

introduction,  $  141.) 
To  same  correspondent.    Criticises  Lord  Sackville;  objects  again  to  Franklin  and 

Jay;  suspects  Dr.  Church,  Feb.  14,  1776. 
To  Mrs.  Bache.    Makes  further  predictions  as  to  British  campaign  ;  Britain  re- 
quires unconditional  submission,  Mar.  19,  1776. 
To  Colden.    Makes  further  predictions  as  to  British  campaign,  Apr.  15,  1776. 

(See  introduction,  $  141.) 
Under  name  of  Mary  Johnston,  to  "Hortalez."    Explaining  why  tobacco  could  not 

be  at  once  shipped,  May  23,  1776;  June  6,  1776.     (See  introduction,  $  01,  If. 

142.) 
To  Committee.    Speculations  as  to  English  and  French  policy  ;  criticises  Spiininh 

minister ;  denounces  the  Scotch  and  refugees ;  warns  as  to  "Parson"  Madison, 

Joseph  Reed,  and  Brook  Watson,  June  3,  1776. 
From  Beanmarchais,  Jnne,  6,  1776. 

(See  Beanmarchais  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Beanmarchais.    As  to  exchauge  of  tobacco  for  supplies,  June  14,  1776. 
From  Beanmarchais,  June  26,  1776. 

(See  Beanmarchais  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.    As  to  American  affairs  and  the  timidity  of  France,  July  0,  1770. 
To  Dumas.    Criticises  recent  publications;  Adam  Smith  is  a  "Scotchman,  and  an 

enemy  to  America;"  decisive  news  expected,  Aug.  12,  1770. 
According  to  Vergennes,  has  put  too  much  confidence  in  Count  Lauragiiais.    Deane 

to  Committee,  Aug.  18, 1770. 
(See  Lee  to  Beaumarchai*,  May  23. 1770.) 
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His  visit  to  Paris  in  August,  1776,  in  unwelcome  surprise  to  Deaae.    Dea 

rVryeaaet,  Aug.  22. 1776. 
To  Dum**.    Political  torpor  in  England;  Sandwich  and  Germain,  Sept. 23, 
May  treat  with  European  powers.    ProceetUm^s  in  Cassrms,  Oct.  16,  1776. 
Appointed  commiaskmer  to  Paris.    Morris  and  Frmmklim  to  Let,  Oct.  23, : 

some  to  /feoae,  Oct.  24,  1776. 
To  Dumas.    8urvcy  of  English  politics,  Not.  15, 1776. 
To  Shtlbume*    Bids  farewell ;  expresses  his  superior  attachment  to  America 

is  about  to  join  in  Paris  "our  Pmier  Pmtria"  and  Mr.  Deaae,  Dec.  23, 1776 
To  Committer.    Accepts  and  enters  ou  his  duties  as  commissioner  at  Paris ;  " 

talez;"  arrangements  made  with  him  were  settled  with  Deane,  and  tbe 

plies  were  what  were  promised,  Dec  31, 1776. 
Draught  of  pledge  to  France,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Projx mes  to  go  to  Madrid.   Comm issioners  to  Committer  Feb.  6, 1777.    Lee  to  Cot 

tee,  Feb.  11,  1777. 
To  Committee.     Supplies;  British  plans,  Feb.  14,  18, 1777. 
Fr  >in  Gardoqui.    Advised  not  to  go  to  Madrid,  Feb.  17, 1777. 

(See  Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
The  erroneousness  of  his  information  as  to  British  campaigns.    See  letters  oi 

date  of  Feb.  14, 1776 ;  Feb.  3, 11, 14, 18, 1777.    See  also  Introduction,  f  $ 151. 
To  Commissioner*.    His  journey  to  Spiiu,  Feb.  26, 1777. 
To  Grimaldi.     Urges  on  Spanish  Government  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  t 

Madrid,  Mar.  «r»,  1777. 
To  Committee.    Proceedings  in  his  mission  to  Spain,  etc.,  Mar.  8, 1777. 
To  Florida  Blanca.    Appeal  to,  Mar.  17, 1777. 

To  Congrtss.    Explanation  of  course  in  Spain ;  foreign  affairs,  Mar.  18, 1777. 
From  Franklin.     Instructions  to,  in  Jan.,  1777,  Mar.  21, 1777. 
To  Committee.    Returns  to  Paris,  and  reports  unfavorable  disposition  of  Spa 

Apr.  2,  1777. 
From  Gardoqui ,  Apr.  28, 1777. 

(See  Gardofjui  to  A.  Lee,  same  date, ) 
To  Gardoqui.    Ah  to  public  affairs,  May  8,  1777. 
To  Schulenberg.     Proposing  to  visit  Berlin,  May  8,  1777. 
To  Committee.    Prepares  to  go  to  Berlin,  May  13,  1777. 
From  Schulenberg.     Advised  to  postpone  his  visit,  May  20,  1777. 
To  Schulenberg.     Announcing  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  June  5,  1777. 
To  Schulenberg.     Sends  a  statement  of  value  of  American  trade,  June  7, 1777. 
From  Schulenberg.     Informed  that  his  residence  at  Berlin,  as  a  mere  iodividt 

would  not  bo  disagreeable  to  tbe  King,  June  9,  1777. 
To  Schulenberg.    Mentioning  rates  of  insurance  to  America,  June  10,  1777. 
To  Commit  tec.     Position  of  affairs  at  Berlin,  June  11,  1777. 
To  Franklin.     '•Apathy"  at  Berlin,  June  15,  1777. 
From  Schulenberg.     Dilatory  course  of  Prussia,  June  18,  1777. 
To  Schulenberg.    Asking  permission  for  American  cruisers  to  enter  Prussian  I* 

June  20,  1777.     Declined  by  Schulenberg,  June  2f>,  1777. 
To  Commissioners.     Roports  stealing  of  his  papers,  Juno  28,  1777. 
(J.  Q.  Adams'  and  other  comments  thereon,  June  28,  1777,  note.    As  *° 

theft,  see  Introduction,  M  91,  144,  150,  193.) 
To  King  of  Prussia.     Ah  to  alliance,  June  29,  1777. 
The  King's  notion  of  the  theft,  June  30,  1777. 
To  the  King.    As  to  tho  theft,  July  1,  1777. 
From  the  King.     Referring  him  to  Schulenberg,  July  2,  1777. 
To  Commissioners.     Reporting  return  of  papers,  July  6,  1777. 
To  Congress.    Discussing  his  situation,  July  29,  1777. 
From  Committee,  Aug.  H,  1777. 
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To  Schulenberg.    Suggestions  as  to  Prussian  commerce,  Aug.  13,  1777. 
To  Gardoqui.    Disappointed  at  action  of  Spain,  Aug.  18,  1777. 
To  Committee,     Remarks  as  to  decline  of  English  commerce,  Sept.  9,  1777. 
To  Gardoqui.     Supposed  settlement  as  to  supplies,  Sept.  2o,  1777. 
To  Committee.     Gives  news  from  Spain  as  to  supplies  and  declares  Beauiuarohais' 

supplies  to  Lave  been  gratuitous,  Oct.  6,  1777. 
From  Schulenberg.     Informed  that  Prussia  will  not  receive  American  privateers, 

Oct.  8,  1777. 
Reply.     A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  Oct.  23,  1777. 

To  Schulenberg.     Annouuces  W.  Lee's  appointment  to  Berlin,  Nov.  13,  1777. 
To  Gardoqui.    Remarks  as  to  supplies  aud  prizes,  Nov.  15,  1/77. 
To  Committee.    Reports  refusal  of  Prussia  to  receive  privateers  and  also  suspen- 
sion of  supplies  from  Spain,  Nov.  27,  1777. 
From  Schulenberg,  Nov.  28,  1777. 

(See  Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Berkenhout.    Commissioners  may  receive  but  can  not  make  peace  overtures, 

Dec.  3,  1777. 
To  Congress.     Reporting  as  to  goods  forwarded  to  care  of  Gerry,  Dec.  8,  1777. 
To  Congress.    As  to  excesses  of  American  privateers;  recommends  Jennings  and 

Digges  for  employment,  Dec.  8,  1777. 
To  Aranda.     Political  relations,  Dec.  9,  1777. 
To  Schulenberg.     Is  advised  of  his  brother's  rejection  by  Prussia  as  minister, 

Dec.  11,  1777. 
To  Shelburne.     As  to  British  enormities,  Dec.  14,  1777. 
From  Schulenberg,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
From  Schulenberg.     Prussia  refuses  transit  to  British  troops,  Dec.  23, 1777. 
To  Committee.     As  to  Spain  and  Prussia,  Jan.  5,  1778. 
From  Schulenberg,  Jan.  16,  1778. 

{Sea  Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Objecting  to  twelfth  article  of  treaty  of  1778,  Jan.  30, 1778. 
From  Franklin.     Agreeing  to  dropping  article,  Feb.  1,  1778. 
Gtrard  to  Commissioners.     Not  assenting  to  change  from  want  of  time,  Feb.  2, 

1778. 
To  Schulenberg.     As  to  condition  of  war,  Fob.  2, 1778. 

To  Committee.    Narrative  of  proceedings  in  Spain;  criticises  proceedings  of  col- 
leagues, Feb.  10,  1778. 
To  Committee.    Statement  as  to  Beaumarchais'  gratuities,  Feb.  15, 1778. 
To  Franklin.    Complains  that  he  was  not  advised  of  Simeon  Deane's  sailing  with 
dispatches;  considers  the  action  of  Franco  " covert"  and  equivocal,  Feb.  26, 
1778. 
from  Franklin  and  Deane.     Explaining  their  position,  Feb.  27,  1778. 

(8ee  Franklin  and  Deane  to  A.  l*ee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Supposed  promise  of  Spanish  loan,  Feb.  28,  177H. 
from  Franklin.    Explaining  difficulties  as  to  opportunities  for  letters,  Mar.  17, 

1778. 
To  Franklin.    His  reception  in  Spain  still  postponed,  Mar.  27,  1778. 
To  Franklin  and  Deane.    Calls  for  settlement  of  accounts,  Mar.  31,  1778. 
from  Franklin.    In  reply,  Apr.  1,  1778. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
From  Gardoqui  4-  Co.,  Apr.  1,  1778. 

(See  Gardoqui  4-  Co.  to  A.  Lee,  same  date. ) 
To  Gerard.    Giving  letters  of  introduction,  Apr.  1, 1778. 
^wa  Gerard.    Acknowledging,  etc.,  Apr.  ».  1778. 
19*  Gerard  to  J.  Lee,  same  date. ) 
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To  FVanklin.     Complaining  of  having  Gerard's  departure  concealed  from  bini  and 

also  of  other  concealments,  Apr.  2,  1778. 
To  Congress.     Complaiuts  of  Deane's  accounts,  Apr.  5,  1778. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  C,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.     Complains  of  being  misinformed  of  Deane's  departure  and  bend* 

copies  of  memorial  to  Holland,  Apr.  8,  1778. 
To  Committee.    Complaiuing  of  destruction  of  bis  letters  and  conspiracy  against 

him,  Apr.  14,  1778. 
To  Vergennes      Warning  against  Hartley,  Apr.  24, 1778. 
From  Vergennes.     Reply  to  foregoing,  Apr.  24,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners  and  Committee.     Complains  that  Bancroft  is  a  stock-jobber  an  I 

communicates  information  to  England,  Apr.  2(>,  1778. 
To  Committee.    Suspects  Folger,  Carmicbael,  and  Deane,  May  9,  1778. 
From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  May  14,  1778. 

(See  R.  H.  Lee  et  al.  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
From  Izard,  May  18,  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  A.Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.     As  to  forwarding  goods;  complains  of  Frauklin's  aud  William's 

misconduct.  May  20,  1778. 
To  Committee.     As  to  forwarding  goods,  May  23,  1778. 
To  Izard.    Criticises  treaty  of  alliance,  May  23, 1778. 
To  Committee.     Complaius  of  bis  colleagues;  censure  of  Deane,  Williams,  aoil 

Franklin,  June  1,  1778. 
To  Dumas.    Rellections  on  French  fleet ;  views  as  to  Holland,  June  4,  1778. 
To  Committee.     Foreign  prospects;  criticises  Williams,  Juue  9,  1778. 
To  Vergennes.     Acknowledges  explanations  as  to  twelfth  article  of  commercial 

treaty,  June  14,  1778. 
To  Committee.     Information  as  to  European  movements,  June  15,  July  1,  1778. 
To  Florida  Blancn.     As  to  loan,  July  18,  1778. 

To  Committee.     Comments  on  pendiug  negotiations,  July  28,  29,  1778. 
To  Committee.     Notices  charges  .against  Thornton,  and  states  that  bis  colleagues 

give  information  to  stock-jobbers,  Aug.  7,1778. 
From  Gardoqui.     Saying  be  can  not  get  money  in  Spain,  Aug.  13,  1778. 
From  Gardoqui,  Aug.  20,  1778. 

(See  Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.     Enropeau  politics,  Aug.  21,  31,  1778. 
To  Gardoqui.     Presses  for  money  and  treaty,  Aug.  27,  Sept.  1,  1778. 
To  Congress.     Announces  remittances;  criticises  accounts  of  J.  Williams;  ha* 

dismissed  Major  Thornton;  appointed  Hezekiah  Ford  in  his  place,  Sept ''» 

1778.     (See  same  to  same,  Sept.  30,  1778.) 
From  Gardoqui.     Asks  what  security  he  can  give  for  loau,  Sept.  28,  1778. 

(See  Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Gardoqui.     Complains  that  Vergennes'  charges  against  bim  are  undeserved; 

complains  that  Spain  will  not  treat,  Oct.  6,  1778. 
To  Adams.     Offers  a  room  in  bis  bouse  for  legation  papers  and  business,  Oct.  G? 

1778. 
From  Adams.    This  offer  declined,  aud  Loe  invited  to  dwell   with  the  other 

commissioners,  Oct.  10,  1778. 
To  Vergennes.     Urges  Vergennes  to  press  Spain  to  treat  with  the  United  States, 

Oct.  12,  1778. 
To  A  dam  s.     Declines  to  move  to  Passy,  b  t  iuvites  legation  to  bis  own  hoo9f» 
Oct.  12,  1778. 
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From  Vergennes.    Advising  him  not  to  press  matters  in  Madrid,  Oct.  17,  1778. 
To  Schulenberg.    Complaining  of  bis  being  cheated  as  to  purchase  of  arms  iu 

Prussia,  Oct.  21,  1778. 
From  Vergenncj,  Oct.  24,  1778. 

(See  Vergennes  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    As  to  foreigu  affairs,  Nov.  4,  15,  1778. 
To  Committee.    Giving  erroneous  information  as  to  proposed  British  campaign. 

Nov.  25,  1778.     (See  Introduction,  $$  150^.) 
To  Gardoqui.    Difficulty  in  obtaiuing  funds  for  purchases  in  Spain,  Dec.  4, 1778. 
To  Committee.    Views  as  to  European  affairs,  Dec.  5,  1778. 
To  Florida  Blanca.    On  British  cruelties,  Dec.  17,  1778. 

To  Schulenberg.    Defective  Prussian  supplies;  British  barbarities,  Dec.  25,  1778. 
To  Florida  Blanca.    British  barbarities,  Dec.  27,  1778. 

To  Vergennes.    Reports  application  of  Be rkenhout  for  an  interview,  Jan.  3, -1779, 
(Vergennes  replies  that  it  is  inexpedient.   Vergennes  to  A.  Lee,  Jan.  4, 1779;  A.  l^ee 

to  Committee,  Jan.  5,  1779.     See  Introduction,  $204.) 
To  Committee.    Views  as  to  European  affairs  aud  criticisms  on  his  colleagues, 

Jan.  5,  1779. 
From  Committee ,  Jan.  6,  1779. 

(See  Lee  to  Committee,  same  date.) 
To  Berkenhout.    Saying  that  independence  is  a  condition  of  peace,  Jan.  7,  1779. 
From  Vergennes,  Jau.  7,  1779. 

(See  Vergennes  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Vergennes.    Informing  him  of  tbis,  Jau.  8,  1779. 
From  Vergennes.     Reply,  Jan.  10,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Discussiug  European  affairs,  Jan.  15,  1779. 
From  Price,  Jan.  18,  1779. 

(See  Price  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
Defended  by  Adams.     Adams  to  Vergennes,  Fob.  11,  1779. 
From  Verguines,  Feb.  15,  1779. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
tfis  interference  causes  failure  in  purchases  for  Virginia.     Franklin  to  Henry,  Feb. 

16,  1779. 
To  Franklin.     Denouncing  Deaue,  Feb.  18,  1779. 
r'rom  Franklin.     Calling  for  papers,  Feb.  18,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
Charges  against,  discussed  by.     Adams  to  Lovell,  Feb.  20,  1779. 
Franklin.     Iu  reply  to  Lee's  call,  etc.,  Feb.  21,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Complaiuing  of  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Williams,  Feb.  25,  Mar.  7, 1779. 
From  Franklin.    Replying  as  to  papers  and  calling  on  him  to  substantiate  his 

charges  against  Williams,  Mar.  13,  1779. 
To  Franklin.     Iu  reply,  Mar.  19,  1779. 
From  Franklin.     (Two  letters),  Mar.  27,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
As  to  difficulties  from  repudiation  of  contract  with  Acosta.     Franklin  to  W.  Lee, 

Apr.  2,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  expected  raid  on  Connecticut  River,  Apr.  C,  1779.     (See  In- 
troduction, $  151.) 
Difficulties  as  to  his  purchase  of  stores.     Franklin  to  Johnson,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
Fails  to  sustain  his  case  against  Williams.     Franklin  to  Williams,  Apr.  8,  1779. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  his  recall ;  States  equally  divided,  May  3,  1779. 
To  Committee.     Discusses  affaire  in  Europe,  Apr.  22,  May  21,  1778. 
To  Committee.     As  to  Petrie's  charges,  Apr.  16, 26,  1779. 
Managed  the  Spanish  loan  by  himself.     Franklin  to  Committee,  Mtvj  3ft,  YHS*. 
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To  Congress.    Resignation  of  commission,  May  31,  1779. 

To  Congress.    Fraukliu  does  not  reply  to  his  attacks.    Fr+nklin  to  lotdl,  Jane  8, 

1779. 
Sends  memorial  to  Bache,  Juno  6,  1779. 
To  Aranda  for  court  of  Spain.    Giving  advice,  Jnne  6, 1779. 
Writes  to  Adams  for  a  cert ili cute  as  to  his  character,  June  8,  and  Adams'  reply 

June  9, 1779. 
From  Lovell,  June  13,  1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
Lo veil's  views  as  to.     Lovell  to  Adams,  June  13,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Reports  Spain's  declaration  of  war,  June  21,  1779. 
To  Florida  Blanoa.    As  to  Spaiu's  action,  June  0,37,  1779. 
From  Florida  Blanco,  Aug.  6,  1779. 

(See  Florida  Blanca  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  applying  to  Vcrgennes  to  address  court  of  Spain,  Aug.  14, 177. 
To  Committee.    As  to  foreign  affairs,  Aug.  10, 24,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Asks  to  be  heard,  Sept.  10,  1779, 

To  Congress.  *  Protests  against  actiou  of  Congress  in  relation  to.  Sept,  19, 1779. 
Succeeded  by  Jay.    Proceedings  of  Congress,  Sept.  37,  1779.    Lovell  to  Adsm 

Sept.  27, 1779. 
From  Franklin.    His  return  to  America  advised  by  Franklin,  Sept.  30, 1779. 
To  Committee.    Announces  Rodney's  movements  and  complains  of  Franklin's  n 

fusing  him  funds,  Oct.  13,  1779. 
From  Lovell.    Advising  him  of  his  recall,  Oct.  13,  1779. 
To  Committee.     English  politics,  Oct.  21,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Instructions  and  salary  asked ;  plans  of  the  French ;  aff&in : 

Great  Britain;  Spanish  ultimatum;  English  mauifesto,  Nov.  6, 1779. 
To  Congress.    Changes  in  British  ministry;  Franklin's  refusal  to  furnish  moo* 

Nov.  30,  Doc.  8,  1779. 
To  Committee.    Remains  till  Jay's  arrival,  Dec.  25,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Takes  leave  of  French  court;  announces  a  British  expedition 

take  place  in  two  mouths  for  Boston,  Jan.  19,  17(50. 
From  Jag,  Jan.  26,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Not  acceptable,  according  to  Carmichacl,  to  France,  Mar.  15,  176P 
To  Jag.     Recommends  Gardoqui,  and  speaks  well  of  Spain,  Mur.  17,  1760. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  31,  17H0. 

(See  Adams  to  A.  Lee,  same  date.) 
His  hostility  to  Frankliu  unon  his  taking  leave.     Franklin  to  Carmichacl,  Z 

31,  1780. 

Denounces  and  challenges  Gerard  for  advising  his  removal.     Introduction 
145/. 

From  Adams,  May  25, 1780. 

(See  Adams  to  A.  Lev,  same  date.) 

His  conduct  on  the  Alliance  may  justify  refusing  him  passage.     Franklin  to  «A« 

June  17,  1780. 
Hostility  to  Paul  Jones.     Jones  to  Franklin,  June  27,  1780. 
To  Congress.     Has  arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  desires  to  be  heard  if  there  be* 

charge  against  him,  Oct.  7,  1780. 
To  Congress.     Refers  to  foreign  affairs  and  the  unlikelihood  of  obtaining    * 

quate  loans  and  makes  a  bitter  attack  on  Franklin,  Doe.  4,  1780. 
His  unconciliatory  course  to  France.      Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  Feb.  14,  1781. 
His  intrigues  against  Washington  and  Frankliu.     Carmichacl  to  Franklin,   J 

28,  1781. 
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Leb,  Arthur— Continued. 

His  conduct  in  respect  to  the  sailiug  of  the  Alliance  iu  June,  1780.    Jones  to  Jd- 

miralty  Committee,  Mar.  13,  1761. 
Continued  assaults  on  Frauklin.     G.  Morris  to  Franklin,  Sept.  28,  1783. 
Views  of,  as  to  course  of  negotiations  iu  Paris  in  separating  from  Fiance  (given 

in  Madison's  report  of  debates,  under  date  of  Mar.  18,  19,  1783). 
Lee,  Captain — 

Proceedings  against,  for  piracy,  at  Madrid.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  17,  1776. 
Released  by  Spain.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  27,  1776. 
Lee,  Charles— 

Cousulted  by  Franklin,  Feb.  11,  1776.     (See  Franklin  to  C.  Lee,  same  date.) 

His  relation  to  R.  H.  Lee  and  his  subsequent  disloyalty.    Introduction,  $§  10, 11 ; 

note  to  Franklin  to  Lee,  Feb.  11,  1776. 
Lee,  R.  H.— 

His  antipathy  to  Franklin ;  his  sympathy  with  S.  Adams.    Introduction,  $$  11, 14/, 

145/. 
Alleged  cabal  against  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 
Referred  to  iu  Lee-Colden  correspondence  under  date  of  Feb.  13,  1776. 
His  attendance  in  Congress.     Harrison  to  Morris,  June  8,  1778 
From  Adams,  Aug.  5, 1778. 
(See  Adams  to  Lee,  same  date. ) 
Lee,  T.  S.— 

To  Livingston.    As  to  Maryland,  Apr.  19, 1782. 
Lke,  William — 

His  diplomatic  appointments.     Introduction,   $$19,178. 

His  English  political  associations.     Ibid.,  $  175. 

His  diplomatic  posts.     Ibid.,  $  176. 

His  commercial  appointments.    Ibid.,  $  177. 

Charged  with  disclosing  diplomatic  secrets  and  proposed  duel.    Ibid.,  $  177. 

To  Dumas.    Condition  of  English  politics;  Americans  supposed  to  be  in  want  of 

arms,  Sept.  10, 1776. 
Visit  to  Germany.    A.  Lee  to  Congress,  Apr.  2, 1777. 
From  Congress.   Instructions  as  minister  to  Germany,  July  1,  1777. 

(See  Congress  (Hancock)  to  W.  Lee,  same  date. ) 
To  Committee.    Acknowledges  receipt  of  commission  to  Berlin  and  Vienna,  Oct. 

7,  1777. 
To  Thomson.  Acknowledging  his  commission,  Nov.  24, 1777. 
Prussia  will  not  receive  him.    Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  Nov.  28,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  Dec.  11, 1777.) 
To  Thomson.   Saying  he  proposes  to  go  to  Vienna  as  minister,  and  that  Prussia  is 

favorable,  Dec.  18, 1777. 
To  Congress.  As  to  good  effects  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  Feb.  7. 1778. 
Furnished  1,000  guineas  for  expenses  of  mission  in  Germany.     Commissioners  to 

Committee,  Feb.  16, 1778. 
To  Congress.  Enters  on  commercial  agency  on  death  of  Morris.     Commissioners  to 

Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 
Accredited  both  to  Prussia  and  the  Empire.     Izard  to  Laurens,  Apr.  11, 1778. 
Difficulties  from  his  seizure  of  T.  Morris's  papers.  Franklin  to  Ross,  Apr.  26, 1778, 
From  Committee,  May  14, 1778. 

(See  R.  H.  Lee  et  al.  to  W.  Lee,  same  date. ) 
Recognized  as  commercial  agent,  superseding  Williams,  May  25, 1778. 
Court  at  Vienna  refused  to  receive  him.     Izard  to  Laurens,  July  25, 1778. 
To  Congress.    Reports  as  to  German  affairs,  Sept.  12,  19, 1778. 
From  Commissioners.    Declining  to  express  opinion  as  to  his  projwit  of  tre^Vs  ^v^ 

Holland,  Sept  26,  1878. 
To  Coigns*.*  Forwards  draught  of  treaty  with  Holland,  Oot.  15>,  YHfc, 

11  WH 
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Lee,  William— Continued. 

Draught  criticised  by  commissioners,  Oct.  16,  1778. 
From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  (Jet.  28, 1778 

(See  R.  R.  Lee  and  Lovell  to  W.  Lee,  same  date.) 
Rejected  by  Prussia.     Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  Nov.  28,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Jan.  13,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
Franklin's  objections  to  paying  salary  of.     Franklin  to  Committee,  Jan.  15, 1779. 
To  Committee.     Reports  plan  of  treaty  with  Amsterdam;   commissioners  decline 

paying  his  further  salary,  Feb.  25,  1779. 
To  Committee.     Criticises  Deane,  Mar.  16,  25,  1779. 
To  Congress.    Defines  his  position  in  reply  to  Deane,  Mar.  16,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  W.  Lee,  same  date.) 
Difficulties  as  to  supplies  purchased  by  him.     Franklin  to  Johnson,  Apr.  8, 1879. 
Objections  to  paying  salary  of.     Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 
To  A.  Lee  and  Izard.    Takes  advice  as  to  bis  dutv  to  call  on  Prussia  to  acknowl- 

V 

edge  independence  of  United  States,  June  22,  1779. 
From  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    Recalled  from  Vienna  aud  Berlin,  July  17, 1779. 

(See  Lovell  to  W.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Committee.    Views  as  to  foreign  affairs;  refusal  of  Prussia  to  receive  him, 

Sept.  29,  1879. 
To  Adams.    Views  as  to  peace,  Mar.  17,  30,  1780. 
Difficulties  with  Dumas.     Dumas  to  Congress,  Mar.  21,  1780. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  21,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Lee,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  2,  1780.    ' 

(See  Adams  to  W.  Lee,  same  date). 
To  Adams.    Censures  Dumas  and  gives  his  opinion  as  to  French  naval  polity 

July  8,  1780. 
From  Adams,  July  20,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  W.  Lee,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    England  will  send  no  more  troops  this  year  to  America ;  importance 
of  expelling  British  from  America  this  campaign ;  secret  proposals  of  peace 
to  France  and  Spain  by  England,  Feb.  10,  1781.  \ 

To  Committee.    As  to  accounts,  Apr.  12,  1781. 
From  Lovell.    Payment  of  balance  due,  Sept.  20,  1781. 
Settlement  of  accounts  with.     Livingston  to  Lee,  July  18, 1782 ;  Franklin  to  MorrU, 

Aug.  12,  1782. 
To  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  (at  Brussels).     Recommends  that  a  minister  to  the 
Emperor  be  sent  to  reside  at  Brussels,  Mar.  31, 1782.    ( See  Introduction,  $  177.) 
"Lees  and  Adamses "  opposition  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13,  1776.) 
Lee  Brothers.    Position  of,  in  Congress.     Harrison  to  Morris,  Jane  8,  1778. 

Jay  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  156. 
Lee  A.  and  Izard.     From  Franhlin,  Feb.  19,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lee  and  Izard,  same  date.) 
Legation  papers.    Discussion  as  to  right  to.     (See  Franklin  to  A.  Lee.) 
Letters — 

Foreign,  during  Revolution;  difficulty  in  transmitting.    Iutrodnotion,  §  105. 
Opened  by  foreign  governments.     Introduction,  $  105. 

Difficulty  in  receiving  and  transmitting,  by  commissioners  in  Paris.     Commissive 
ers  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777. 
(See  Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  9,  1776. ) 
Diplomatic,  opened  or  suppressed.    Jay  to  Tkomfto*,  k^x,  29, 1781. 


"***, 
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'on  ti  uned. 
2a»peetion  of,  when  in  post.    Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1781 ;  Jay  to  Congress, 
l"  Oet.  13, 18, 178L 

flcwis,  Francis— 

Ilia  attachment  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  10,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lewis,  same  date.) 
Prom  /Vanfc/tit,  Mar.  17,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  £eiri«  ef  al.,  same  date.) 
iIBKRausm,  English — 

Emigration  of,  to  the  United  States  before  its  deterioration  under  Cromwell, 

Charles  II,  and  James  II.    Introduction,  $  8. 
Leaders  of,  differeuce  of  opinion  as  to  Revolution.    Ibid.,  $$  31-32. 
•IPS,  Thomas.     Declines  to  present  petition  of  Congress  to  King.     Franklin  to 
Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 

IMA — 

From  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  Apr.  26,  1777. 
(See  Franklin  to  Ponte  de  Lima  (twice),  same  date.) 
iIMozbn,  A.    To  receive  prizes  at  Havre  de  Grace.    Committee  to  Commissioners ,  Oct. 

24,  1776. 
iiPPixcoTT's  case.    Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov.  9, 1782. 
jth — From  Franklin,  Apr.  6,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lith,  same  date.) 
..ivixgston,  B.  R. — 

His  position  in  revolutionary  politics.    Introduction,  $  4. 
His  personal  characteristics.    Ibid.,  $  180  ff. 
His  objections  to  "  militia"  diplomacy.    Ibid.,  $  17. 

Change  worked  by  his  appointment  in  management  of  foreign  affairs.    Ibid.,  $  103. 
To  Jay.    Speaks  of  their  early  friendship;  is  confident  of  ultimate  British  de- 
feat, Aug.  26,  1780. 
Appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  Aug.  10,  1781. 
Acceptance,  Aug.  25,  1781,  Sept.  23,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Oct.  1,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Combination  of  French  and  American  troops,  by  forced  marches, 
at  Yorktown;  investment  of  Cornwallis;  British  fleet  was  defeated  iu  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  attempt  to  relieve  him ;  besiegers  opened  their  batteries  on  Oc- 
tober?, and  began  their  second  parallel  on  the  11th;  sailing  of  fleet  and 
troops  from  New  York  to  relieve  Cornwallis;  success  of  General  Greene; 
anxiety  to  hear  from  Europe,  Oct.  20,  1781. 
To  Greene.    Congratulating  on  his  Southern  successes,  Oct.  20,  1781. 
To  Dana.    Cornwallis'  surrender;  action  of  French  fleet,  Oct.  22,  17dl. 
To  Clinton,  Governor,  Oct.  22,  1781. 

To  Adams.    Cornwallis'  surrender ;  Holland  politics,  Oct.  23,  1781. 
To  Luzerne.    Congratulations  on  Cornwallis'  surrender,  Oct.  24,  1781. 
To  Franklin.    Opposes  accepting  Franklin's  resignation,  Oct.  24,  1871. 
From  Luzerne,  Oct.  25,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.    The  true  policy  of  the  allies  is  the  defeat  of  Britain  in  America,  and 

to  this  they  should  contribute  their  funds,  Nov.  1,  1781. 
To  Jay.    Superior  economy  in  the  provisioning  armies  iu  America ;  a  campaign 
against  the  enemy  here  costs  far  less  than  a  campaign  elsewhere ;  Spain  should 
be  urged  to  send  her  forces  here,  aud  also  coutribute  funds  as  her  best  way 
to  success,  Nov.  1,  1781. 
To  Luzerne.    Congratulations;  present  to  De  Grasse  of  two  \Viecete  of  M^oA- 

nauco  taken  at  Yorktown ,  Nov.  2,  1781. 
To  Cotffress.    As  to  form  of  correspondence  with  France,  Nov .  ft,  YI8Y. 
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Livingston,  B.  R.- -Continued. 

To  La:imr.     As  to  memorial  of  Yorktowu ;  in  recitals  in papers  lb 

concede  to  France  the  courtesy  of  being  first  mentioned,  Nov.  6, 1181. 
To  Corn-Hors  of  State*.     Calling  for  information  as  to  British  spoliation-.  Sot. 

17etl. 

To  I'ongrtat.     Importance  of  fixed  salaries  to  foreign  ministers,  Nov.  IB,  1781.     } 
To  Adam*.    Domestic  incidents;  disapproves  of  Adams  making  p 

matic  character  lief  ore  the  States  wero  disposed  to  acknowledge  it;  IwnlntM 

remain,  until  otherwise  ordered,  simply  a  private  gentleman;  Franklin  Hi 

Jay  to  be  joined  with  him  in  commission  of  peace,  Nov.  SO,  1' 
Tn  Luzerne.     As  to  importance  of  uniformity  In  admiralty  decisions,  Not.  81, 179. 
From  Lnacrne,  Nov.  22,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Liringilon,  same  date.) 
To  Finn  Win.     Commending  General  Duportail  and  Colonels  Lanmoy  and  Qonrimi, 

Nov.  25,  1781. 
To  /'Van  Win.     Commending  La  Fayette;  stating  the  financial  troubl       ■: 

eminent  and   tko  necessity  of  lid n  from  Franco;   argues  that  in  this  inj 

France  could  make  better  nse  of  money  than  in  any  other  way ;  prenanliaai 

for  coming  campaign,  Nov.  26,  1781, 
To  Jay,    Financial  troubles  preventing  a  decisive  winter  campaign,  Nov.  28,  1781. 
To  llnmat.     Incidents  of  campaign;   death  of  General  Bedautx      .-..■!...■..■ 

Dutch,  Nov.  28,  1781. 
From  Lazerne,  Dec.  11,  1781. 

(See  Liriiigttton  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Jag.     Position  of  southern  campaign,  Deo.  13,  1781. 
From  tlrtent,  Dec.  15,  1781. 

(See  (trrtm  to  Iiri«;/»/o«,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Toricain  North  Carolina  deserted  by  tlin  enemy;  pillar  to  be  ereetnl  1 

at  Yorktowu;  prohibition  of  British  goods,  Dec.  Id,  1781. 
To  Carnikhael.     Prospects  as  to  Spain;   abandonment  of  North    Carolina  bj 

enemy,  Dec.  20,  1781. 
From  Camir&ttrf,  Dec.  20,  1781. 

{Sou  Carmiciael  to  Lirini/nlou,  same  dato.) 
From  Gamicaarf,  Dec.  84,  1781. 

(See  Harmfchael  to  Liringilon,  nnino  date.) 
To  Adam*.    Abandonment  by  Britain  of  friends  in  the  United  Stales;  military 

movements;  Congnss  excludes  British  goods;  Dec.  SO,  1781. 
To   Franklin.     As  to  course  to  bo  taken  as  to  the  Mississippi  boundaries,  the 

llahnriea,  and  generally  as  to  terms  of  pence,  Jan.  7,  1784 
To  Adamn.     Importance  of  distrust  of  Kngland  and  fidelity  to  France,  Jan.  8, 17-5!. 
To  Coiiijme.     Parties  abroad  to  be  warned  against  Donne,  Jan.  18,  1782. 
Governor  Trumbull  advised  thereof,  Jan.  22,  1782. 
From  Lmcrne,  Jan.  20,  1788. 

(Sou  Lmcriw  to  l.irinylon,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     Authenticity  of  Denne's  "  intercepted  "  letters ;  failure  of  corre- 
spondence, Jan.  23,  1782. 
From  Lusirne,  Jan.  S»,  1783. 

(Soe  Lixingtto*  to  I.«:rrne,  samo  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Liringntnn,  name  date.) 
To  Ctmgm*.     British  cruelties;  importance  of  record  of;   informs  Congress  of 

communication  from  Lnxerno  as  to  relation  of  the  belligerent  parties,  Jan 

29,  1782. 
To  Urcrnt.    Preparations  for  campaign,  Jan.  31,  1782, 
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r,  R.  R.— Continued. 
Vergennes,  Jan.  31,  1782. 
(8ee  Vergennes  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Xttftrit*,  Feb.  1, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Jay.    Condition  of  political  affairs;   improvement  of  finances;  attitude  of 

Spain ;  Feb.  2,  1782. 
From  Jay,  Feb.  6,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston ,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Need  of  assistance  from  France ;  exchange  of  prisoners,  Feb. 

13,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  14, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Feb.  16, 1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Feb.  18,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Feb.  18,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carrotctowf,  Feb.  18,  1782. 

(See  Carmickael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Governors  of  States.    No  pecuniary  help  to  be  expected  from  Holland  or  Spain, 
and  France  can  not  be  expected  to  grant  large  future  loans ;  importance  of 
great  exertions  by  the  States ;  Feb.  18,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  19,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Butledge.    Communicating  views,  Feb.  19, 1782. 

To  Luzerne.    Case  of  alleged  illegal  seizure  by  American  privateers,  Feb.  20, 1782. 
To  Congress.    Giving  current  news,  Feb.  21,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  21,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Congress.    Asks  for  additional  legislation  as  to  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Feb.  23,  1782. 
To  Congress.    Reports  plans  for  management  of  department,  Feb.  23, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  27, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmickael,  Feb.  27,  1782. 

(See  Carmickael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    Strength  of  the  United  States  and  claims  to  foreign  recognition ; 
should  not  appear  as  a  suppliant  at  any  foreign  court ;  barbarism  of  British 
warfare,  Mar.  2,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  4,  1782. 

(8eo  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  5, 1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Financial  improvement  of  the  country ;  importance  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  French  minister  at  The  Hague,  Mar.  5, 1782. 
To  Ben  don.    Position  of  public  affairs ;  relations  to  Spain,  Mar.  6, 1782. 
To  Jay.    Information  as  to  campaign,  Mar.  8, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    Satisfaction  with  Franklin's  views,  Mar.  9, 1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  10, 1782. 
(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
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LirnrcsTDsr,  R.  R.— Gontioaed. 
From  Admms,  Mar.  11, 1732L 

(See  Adman*  to  Lirimmet+m, 
From  AsUms.  Mar.  19, 17S2. 

(See  Admms  to  Ltrtaftfea.i 
From  Dvsuw,  Mar.  29, 17% 

(See  Duma*  to  £irta$»f»B,aaaie  date.) 
From  Lm  Fmmrite,  Mar.  30,  1788. 

(See  Lm  Fmgette  to  Xirtaftfea,  same  date.) 
From  Dumm,  Mar.  30, 1782. 

(8ee  Dmmm  to  LiringsUmy  fame  date.) 
From  Fremiti*,  Mar.  30, 1792. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  Xfri ngston, same  dale.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  4, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston, same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1782. 

(See  »««£/{«  to  Lin  «£#&>•,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.  Apr.  12,  1782. 

(See  fVaalr/fa  to  Livingston, same  date.) 
From  Carmichoel,  Apr.  14, 1782. 

(See  C'arstidtaef  to  Livingston,  same  date  ) 
From  Luzerne,  Apr.  17, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  /'an!  Jon**.    Complaining  of  his  coarse,  Apr.  17, 
From  7.  8.  Lee,  Apr.  19, 17*3. 

(See  T.  8.  Lee  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  19, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  >4<fam«,  Apr.  22, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Apr.  23, 1782. 

CSec  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Morris  (two  letters),  Apr.  27, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Livingston, same  date.) 
To  ./ay.    Complaining  of  course  of  Spain,  Apr.  27, 1782. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  28,  1782. 

(HuuJay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  ./ajy.     Present  military  strength  of  America,  Apr,  2*,  1782. 
To  Carmichoel.    Condition  of  domestic  affairs,  May  1, 1782. 
To  (hrernors  of  States,    Dangers  and  dishonor  of  a  separate  peace,  May  2* 
From  Luzerne,  May  7,  1782. 

(Hue  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Kstiinate  of  expenses  of  ministers  abroad,  May  8,  1782 

(Hoe  Livingston  to  Morris,  May  9,  1782.) 
To  Jag.     Political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  May  9,  1782. 
To  Congress.  Suggests  action  as  to  diplomatic  appointments,  May  9, 1782. 
From  Luzerne,  May  9,  1782. 

(Hue  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Thomson,  May  9,  1782. 

(Heo  Thomson  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  May  10, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    Objection  to  Dana  disclosing  his  powers  at  St.  Petersburg,  M 

1782. 
To  Congress.    Importance  of  French  alliance,  May  13,  1782. 


&:■- 
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G0TOM,  R.  R.— Continued. 
rom  Jay,  May  14, 1782. 
(Seo  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
roiu  Adams,  May  16,  1762. 

(Seo  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 

o  Harrison.     Present  policy  of  Britain,  May  21,  1782. 

(Sue  Livingston  to  Adams,  May  22, 1782.) 

o  Franklin.     Fidelity  to  French  alliance,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Daw  a,  same  date.) 
rom  Washington,  May  22,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
rom  Trumbull,  May  23,  1782. 

(See  Trumbull  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Luzerne,  May  25,  1782. 

'See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
rom  Luzerne,  May  28,  1782. 

'See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 

o  /)n/?a.     Stress  to  be  laid  on  barbarity  of  British  warfare,  May  29,  1782. 
o  Adams.     Failure  in  correspondence ;  continual  British  outrages.  May  30, 1782. 
'o   Franklin.     Fidelity  to    French    alliance;     condition    of   political    affairs; 

Huddy's  case  ;    Asgiirs  case,  May  30,  1782. 
'rom  Dumas,  June  1,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Morris,  June  7,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Adams,  June  9,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
Vom  Carmichael,  June  12,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'o  Trumbull.    Extraordinary  conduct  of  Deane,  June  12, 
'rom  Adams,  June  14,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
Vom  Greene,  June  15,  1782. 

(See  Greene  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Adams,  June  15,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
"rom  Morris  (two  letters),  Juno  20,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
\>  Jay.     State  of  public  affairs,  Juue  23,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
'rom  Martin,  June  24,  1782. 

(See  Martin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
Yom  Franklin,  June  25,  1782. 

(Seo  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Jay,  June  25,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Za  Fayette,  June  25,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Franklin,  Juno  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
'rom  Jay,  Juno  28,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
rom  Dana,  June  28,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
rom  *VaiiWiii,  June  29,  1782. 

[Bee  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
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To  Adams.    As  to  affairs  iii  Holland,  Jnly  4,  1782. 
From  Adams  (two  letters),  July  5,  17d2. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Carmichael.    As  to  public  affairs  and  as  to  salaries,  Jnly  6,  1788. 
To  Jay.    As  to  Spanish  remissness  aud  as  to  salaries,  Jnly  6,  1782. 
From  Carmichael,  July  8,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  July  22, 1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Exchauge  of  prisoners ;  importance  of  fisheries,  Ang.9, 1' 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  12, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Aug.  1G,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  18,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. 
From  Martin,  Aug.  20, 1782. 

(See  Martin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Aug.  22,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  salaries,  Aug.  23,  1782. 
To  Adam*.    Complaining  of  inattention ;  importance  of  having  a  V 

market;  evacuation  of  Savauuah,  Aug. 29,  1782. 
From  Dana,  Aug.  30,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  3,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  4,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Franklin.     Complaining  of  inattention  of  foreign  ministers;  progi 

tary  affairs,  Sept.  f>,  1782. 
To  Dumas.     As  to  information  desired  aud  as  to  evacuation  of  Savauu 

1782. 
From  Dana  [Aug.  23],  Sept.  5,  17-*2. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  (>,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Sept.  7,  17H2. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Sept.  8,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Liviny*toH,  same  date.) 
To  Moore,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.     As  to  French  purchasers  of  la 

State,  Sept.  8,  1782. 
To  Congress.     Asking  for  leave  of  absence,  Sept.  1),  1782. 
To  Governor  Martin.    As  to  boundaries  of  North  Carolina,  Sept.  9,  178 
To  Congress.    Recommending  Dmnns;  advising  action  as  to  Adams'  \ 

house,  Sept.  11,  1782. 
To  Congress.    Giving  information,  Sept.  12,  1782. 
To  Congress.     Recommends  Pumas'  promotion,  Sept.  12,  1782. 
To  Congress.     Resignation  and  exchange  of  Laurens,  Sept.  12, 1782. 
To  Jay.     British  acknowledgment  of  independence;  importance  of1 

trade;  reason  why  it  should  bo  retained,  Sept.  12,  1782. 
To  Governors  of  Stales.    Requesting  returns,  Sept.  12,  1782. 
To  Carmichael.    Inactivity  in  the  military  field,  Sept.  12,  1782. 
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r,  R.  B.— Continued. 
Morris.    Financial  troubles,  Sept.  12,  1782. 

Luzerne.    As  to  French  purchases  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  12, 1782. 
To  Dumas.    Affairs  in  America;  Congress  sensible  of  his  services,  Sept.  12, 1782. 
To  Governors  of  States.    Reportitig  Adams'  reception  as  minister,  Sept.  15,  1872. 
To  Adams.    His  Dutch  loan  approved ;  Dumas1  case ;  position  of  British  and 

French  navy,  Sept.  15,  1782. 
To  Laurens.    Advising  him  of  his  retention  as  minister,  Sept.  17,  1782. 
F'om  Adams  (two  letters),  Sept.  17,  1782. 
(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
F*"Ora  Jag,  Sept.  18,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    As  to  political  affairs  at  home,  Sept.  18,  1782. 
To  Xal  Fayette.    Speculating  as  to  peace,  Sept.  18,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    The  Eagle  sunk  and  La  Fouche  lost,  Sept.  18,  1782. 
^>m  Adams,  Sept.  23,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
^rom  Dana,  Sept.  23,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
^rom  Franklin,  Sept.  26,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Sept.  27,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Sept.  27,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Sept.  28,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Sept.  29,  1782. 

(Sec  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Sept.  29,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Green,  Oct.  2,  1782. 

(See  Green  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jdamt,  Oct.  8,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same. date.) 
From  Adams,  Oct.  12,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Oct.  13,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana.  Oct.  14, 1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Liringslon,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  14, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Oct.  29, 1782.  ) 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Question  as  to  seizure  of  brig  Laetitia,  Oot.  30,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Oct.  31, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Nov.  1, 1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  £a  Fayette.    Prospects  of  campaign,  Nov.  2, 1782.) 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  4, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  .irfawa,  Nov.  6, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
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To  Adams.     Peace  to  be  in  connection  with  fellies,  Not.  6, 1788. 

To  Danm.    He  should  not  as  yet  display  his  public  chancier;  no 

made  without  France ;  accounts,  Nov.  7, 1788. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  7, 1782. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  8, 17e£. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Lauren*.    Condition  of  campaigu ;  asked  to  join  in  the  negotiations,  No* 

1782. 
To  Franklin.     Importance  of  Barbary  treaty ;  exchange  of  prisoners ;  Ak; 

case,  Nov.  9, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Nov.  11, 1782. 

(8ee  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Jefferson.    Appointment  of  Jefferson  to  negotiate  a  peace,  Nov.  13, 1782. 
From  Duma*,  Nov.  15, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Jag,  Nov.  17, 1782. 

(8ee  Jag  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  18, 1782. 

(8eo  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Adams.    Jefferson**  appointment;  Laurens'  resignation  refnsed;  contra 
ratified  and  returned ;  Asgill  to  be  released ;  particulars  of  differences  I 
tween  Holland  and  Denmark  asked,  Nov.  18,  1782. 
From  Dana,  Nov.  18,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  21, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Franklin.    Jefferson's  appointment;  logwood  trade;  delay  in  negotiat 

Nov.  21, 1782. 
To  Jag.    Attachment  of  America  to  Franco.     Nov.  23, 1782. 
From  Jefferson,  Nov.  26, 1782. 

(See  Jefferson  to  Livingston,  same  date.  ) 
To  Franklin.     Memorials  of  La  Marque  and  Fabru  transmitted  to  Sonttav 

Una;  arrest  of  Gillon,  Nov.  27,  1782. 
To  Carmichael.    Progress  of  the  war,  Nov.  28,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  29, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Resignation  of  office ;  proper  salary  to  be  allowed  to  office*' 

2, 1782. 
From  Adams,  Dec.  4, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  5,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Harrison.    Slowness  of  military  movements,  Dec.  f>,  1782. 
To  Congress.    Departure  of  Rocbambeau  ami  French  forces,  Dec.  9,  1782. 
From  Carmichael,  Dec.  10,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Dec.  11,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Dec.  12, 1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Dec.  12,  1782. 

(See  Jag  to  Livingston,  samo  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Dec.  14, 1782.) 

(8eo  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Lee  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
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From  Adams,  Dec.  14, 1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Jay,  Dec.  14,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress,    Transmitting  letters  from  Jay  aud  Franklin,  Dec.  16, 1782. 
To  Dana.    British  cruelties  in  war;  closeness  of  British  embargo,  aud  consequent 

stoppage  of  trade;  formation  of  State  constitutions,  Dec.  17,  1782. 
From  Duma*,  Dec.  17,  1782. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Greene,  Dec.  19, 1782. 

(See  Greene  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Difficulty  in  settling  a  tax  system ;  obstruction  by  Rhode  Island,  Dec. 

19,  1782. 
To  Committee.    Difficulties  in  negotiating  foreign  loan,  Dec.  20, 1782. 
Action  of  Congress  on  his  resignation,  D  c.  21,  1782. 
From  Dana,  Dec.  21,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Treaty  with  Holland  signed,  Dec.  22,  1782. 
To  Governors  of  States.    Inclosing  copies  of  Oswald's  commission  and  announcing 

treaty  with  Hollaud,  Dec.  23,  1782. 
From  Martin,  Dec.  23,  1782. 

(See  Martin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  24,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Dec.  27,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Dec.  30,  1782. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Dec.  30,  1782. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Reporting  oral  communication  made  by  French  minister  as  to  the 

peace  negotiations,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
To  Jay,  Dec.  30,  1782.     (See  infra,  under  date  of  Jan.  4, 1783.) 
To  Franklin.    Financial  difficulties,  Jan.  2,  1783. 
From  Dana,  Jan.  3,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Greene.    Giving  an  account  of  foreign  loans  to  date,  Jan.  4,  1783. 
To  Jay.    Regretting  Jay's  distrust  of  France,  which  he  holds  to  be  unwarranted ; 
considers  Vergennes'  course  to  have  been  fair  and  governed  by  an  anxious 
desire  for  peace ;  Vergennes  himself  has  declared  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  interfere  between  Spain  and  the  United  States ;  France  uever  took  ground 
against  us  on  the  fisheries,  though  advising  us  not  to  hazard  the  peace  for 
them ;  attaches  no  consequence  to  the  Marbois  letter,  Jan.  4, 1783.     (In  MSS., 
Department  of  State,  under  date  Dec.  30,  1782.) 
T*o  Franklin.     Urgent    necessity   for   further   French  loans;   trade  with  Groat 
Britain  to  rest  on  reciprocity;  restoration  of  confiscated  property  impossi- 
ble;  fisheries  should  be  held;   impolicy  and  wrongfulness  of  distrust  of 
France,  Jan.  6,  1783. 
To  La  Fayette.    Regrets  the  departure  of  French  troops ;  financial  difficulties, 

Jan.  10,  1783. 
from  Luzerne,  Jan.  10,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
from  Dumas,  Jan.  11,  1783. 

(8ee  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
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From  Dana,  Jan.  15,  1763. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  Jan.  18,  1783. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumai,  Jan.  20,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  JfantftKn,  Jan.  21,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Joaro*,  Jan.  22,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Jda»t8,  Jan.  23,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Dana,  Jan.  31, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  .La  Fayette,  Feb.  5,  1783. 

(See  Xa  Fayette  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  5,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Jefferson,  Feb.  7,  1783. 

(See  Jefferson  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Feb.  10, 1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Congratulatory  on  peace;  financial  difficulties,  Feb.  13, 1783. 
To  Jefferson.    His  departure  no  longer  necessary,  Feb.  14, 18, 1783. 
To  Greene.    As  to  evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  effect  of  British  cruelties,  Feb.  - 

1783. 
From  Carmichael,  Fob.  21 ,  1783. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Feb.  25,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Advising  that  Dana  should  he  recalled  from  Russia,  Feb.  26, 178CJ 
To  Washington.    Generally  as  to  peace,  Feb.  20, 1783. 
From  La  Fayette,  Mar.  2,  1783. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  2,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  4,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  5,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dawa,  Mar.  7,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  i^VanJkKn,  Mar.  7,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Greene.    Satisfactory  character  of  the  peace,  Mar.  12,  1783. 
To  Washington.    Analysis  of  the  preliminaries ;  belief  that  "  the  enemy  will  leav 

these  States,"  Mar.  12, 1783. 
From  Carmichael,  Mar.  13,  1783. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Advises  that  sufficient  forces  be  sent  to  Southern  States  to  guar 
against  attack  by  Spain  or  England,  Mar.  13,  1783. 
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From  Luserne,  Mar.  18, 1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Governors  of  States.    As  to  poaco,  Mar.  18,  1783. 

To  Congress.    Impropriety  of  concealments  of  preliminaries  from  France;  France 
has  given  as  no  ground  of  suspicion ;  the  separate  article  should  at  ouoe 
be  communicated  to  her,  Mar.  18,  1783. 
From  Dana,  Mar.  21,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.   Giving  communications  from  French  minister  as  to  importance  of 
gool  relations  with  Spain  and  as  to  preparation  for  contingency  of  war, 
Mar.  22, 1783. 
To  Sir  Guy  Carleton.    Announcing  recall  of  French  cruisers,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(For  Carleton's  reply,  see  letter  of  Mar.  26,  1783.) 
To  Washington.    Announcing  general  peace,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

To  Commissioners.    Treaty  approved ;  separate  article  condemned,  Mar.  25,  1783. 
From  Carleton,  Mar.  26,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Satisfied  with  peace,  bnt  not  with  treatment  of  France;  financial 

difficulties,  Mar.  26,  1783. 
From  Dumas,  Mar.  27,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Digby,  Mar.  27, 1783. 

(See  Digby  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Paca,  Apr.  4,  1783. 

(See  Paca  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Carleton,  Apr.  0,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Apr.  7,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  samo  date. ) 
To  Congress.    Announcing  cessation  of  arms,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
To  Carleton.    Urging  execution  of  stipulations  iu  treaty,  Apr.  11,17*3. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  11,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Washington.    As  to  exchange  of  prisoners  and  evacnatiou  of  New  York,  Apr. 

12,  1783. 
To  Digby.    As  to  restitution  of  vessels  takeu  after  peace,  Apr.  12,  1783. 
To  Greene.    As  to  release  of  prisoners  and  restitution  of  vessels,  Apr.  12,  1783. 
To  Adams.    As  to  salary ;  extols  the  course  of  France ;  regrets  the  Dutch  troubles, 

Apr.  14,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  14,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carleton,  Apr.  14,  1783. 

(See  Carleton  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  15,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Apr.  17,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Apr.  18,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Commissioners.     Preliminaries  of  1782  ratified  before  arrival  of  definitive 

treaty,  except  separate  article,  which  ceased  to  have  effect,  Apr.  21,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Advises  that  treaty  in  Russia  should  not  bo  purchased  by  fees,  Apr. 
21,1783.    (See  Gratuities.) 
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Livingston,  R.  R. — Continued. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  22,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  Apr.  22,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  April  22,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  April  25,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  April  27,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  April  29,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Dana.    Directing  his  return  ;  he  has  no  power  to  sign  a  comuiercia 
the  United  States  give  no  presents  to  foreigu  officials,  May  1,  1783. 
To  La  Fayette.     Congratulations  as  to  peace  and  prospects  of  Spanish  se 

May  1,  1783. 
To  Carmichael.    Hopes  of  closer  connection  with  Spain  ;  satisfaction  wil 

May  7,  1783. 
From  Dumas,  May  8,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  H.  Laurens.  With  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States,  May  f 
To  Franklin.  Au&ious  for  information  as  to  definitive  peaco,  May  9,  17 
To  Committee  of  Congress.  Can  not  continue  to  hold  office  "  in  the  pres 
lishment; n  has  duties  as  chancellor  of  New  York,  and  is  bound  to  d< 
the  rostoratiou  of  his  private  affairs,  May  9,  1783. 
From  Dana  (two  letters),  May  9,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  May  13,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  May  13,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  19,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  surrender  of  his  papers,  May  21,  1783. 
From  Adams,  May  24,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  May  25,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Nourse.    Summary  of  foreigu  loaus  to  the  Uuitod  States,  May  26,  17? 
To  Dana.     Sending  action  of  Congress,  May  27,  1783. 
To  Commissioners  at  Paris.    As  to  British  violation  of  treaty,  May  28,  17 
From  Adams,  May  30,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  May  30,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  May  30,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Complaiuing  of  want  of  information,  and  giving  actic 

gross  as  to  British  debts,  May  31,  1783. 
To  Franklin.    As  a  last  official  letter,  asking  him  to  keep  in  mind  ce: 

settled  questions,  May  31,  1783. 
From  Jay,  June  1,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Livingston,  same  date. » 
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■VUU01O9,  R.  B.— Continued. 

To  Congress.    Report  npon  Dumas'  letter  as  to  the  propositions  of  Holland  to  the 

United  States  to  accede  to  a  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  June  3,  178:). 
From  Thomson.    Regretting  resignation,  June  4,  1783. 
To  Thomson.    Placing  the  papers  in  his  hands,  Juue  5,  1783. 
From  Dana,  Jnne  6,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  June  9,  1783. 

(Soe  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  12,  1783. 

(Soe  Franklin  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
To  Jay.    Congratulations  upon  treaty;  no  disturbance  iu  New  York,  Juue  14, 

1783. 
To  Congress.    Taking  leave,  Juno  14,  1783. 
From  Adams,  Juno  16,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  June  17,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Juno  20,  17£3. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
From  Adams  (two  letters),  June  23,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  June  23,  1783. 

(See  Dumas  to  Livingston,  samo  date. ) 
From  Adams,  June  24,  178:). 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  June  24,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams  (two  letters),  Juno  27,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  July  1,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  3,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  JAcingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  7,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  July  8,  1783. 

(See  Dana  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  9,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  11,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jrfamt,  July  12,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  4da»w,  July  13,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Adams  (two  letters),  July  14,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  ^daww,  July  18,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  2*<fam*,  Frankliu,  and  Jay,  July  18,  1783. 

(Soe  Adams y  Franklin  and  Jaj/  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Carmichael,  July  19,  1783. 

(See  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  same  date. ) 
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Livinohton,  R.  R.— Continued. 
From  Jan,  July  IB,  1783. 

(See  Jag  to  Livingston,  eamo  date. 
From  Caruiicharl,  July  22,  1783. 

(See  Carmtehacl  to  Uvingttn*,  same  date. 
From  Fnnklin,  July  22, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  J,irtiig*tmi,  same  date.) 
From  Jrfaiu*  July  23,  1763. 

(Sen  Adams  In  lAiunrisloh,  game  date.) 
From  AM  J»ly  2ft,    Mi 

<Seu  Jdaout  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dana,  July  27   17H3. 

(Seo  Dana  to  Livingston,  samo  date.) 
From  Frajit/iri,  Jay,  and  Lanrena,  Jnly  27, 17B3. 

(See  Franklin,  .huj,  and  Lournu  to  Utrispsfea,  same  date.) 
From  JfIniun,Jilly28t  17e3. 

See  Adam*  to  Uring*tmi,  samo  date.) 
From  OnM  Jn'y  29,  1783- 

(Sec  Oiniiio/iorl  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Jimm«,  July  .10,  1783. 

Seo  Jtaw  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  AkMj  July  31,    783.) 

(See  .-tdiiinn  to  ilrinj'ton,  same  date.) 
From  Attaint,  Aug.  1,  1783. 

(See  Adam*  U>  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  iformie/mrf,  Aug.  2,  1763. 

(See  to  iitingtion,  mime  date.) 

From  Adam;  Aug.  'J,  1783. 

Seo  Adam*  to  Livi>njrkin ,  same  date.) 
From  Jrfeina   two  letters),  Ang.  3,  1783. 
See  JrfaiM*  to  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Dttno,  Aug.  8,  1783. 

(See  Dana  hi  Livingston,  same  dute.) 
From  Jdonn.  Aug.  10,    78J. 

(See  Adam*  In  Lieingstun,  same  date.) 
From  -**ims(nvo  letters!,  Aug.  13,  1783. 

(See  jlifaiH*   «  I.iriwjston,  same  date.) 
From  Junius,  Aug.  15, 178). 

(See  Adam*  lo  Livingston,  same  date.) 
From  Paiw,  Aug.  17  1783. 

(See  Dana  i"  /.ieiii;/«<<in,  same  date.) 
From  Canitivhatl,  Aug.  30,  1783. 

(See  (.'nrnik'rni/  to  Liriaijuton    same  date.) 
From  Jay, Sept.  12,1783. 

See  Jay  to  Livingston,  samo  date.) 
Lloyd  et  al.— 

From  Franklin,  Feb.  1, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lloyd  el  al.,  same  date.) 
From  CommUtiemrrt,  Jim  20,  1770. 

(See  T'VaniHrt  el  al.  to  Flojnf  et  of.,  same  date.) 
Loam— 

Bight  of  neutral  to  make,  to  belligerent.     Introduction,  $  100. 
French,  lo  the  United  States  defined  by  "contract"  of  Feb.  25,1783.    Ibid,  j 
Need  of,  from  France.     Committee  to  Dean*,  Oct.  1,  1770;  Dtane  to  dforrte,  t 
20,  Oct.  1,  1776;  Camic*a*I  to  Cwamtflw,  Not.  3, 1770. 
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Mtfftr-Contlnned. 
How  to  be  negotiated  abroad.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  1, 1770, 
Prospects  of  obtaining.     Deane  to  Committee,  Doe.  1,  1770. 
Can  be  obtained  at'5  per  cent.     Deane  to  Jag,  Dec.  3t  177C. 
Accepted  by  Congress.     Committed  to  Commissioners,  Deo.  21,  1776. 
Application  to  France  for.     Morris  to  Commissioners,  Jan.  14.  1777. 
French,  to  the  United  States  on  Jan.  17,  1777 ;  Franklin's  memorandum  as  to,  in 
note  to  letter  ot  Jan.  17,  1777.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  19,  Oct.  G, 
1777;  Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  Oct.  7,  Nov.  20,  Deo.  18, 1778.    (See 
Introduction,  $$  64  ff.) 
To  tbe  Uni  ted  States  good  for  foreign  investors.     Franklin's  paper,  of  Aug.  — ,1777. 
Progress  of,  in  France.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 
Actiou  of  Congress  urging  importance  of,  Dec.  2, 3, 1777. 
Increased  liberality  of  France.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Dec.  Id,  1777.    (See 

France.) 
In  Spain  not  practicable.    Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  Aug.  13,  1778.     (See  Spain.) 
From  France ;  importance  of  loans  urged.  Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Aug.  29, 1778. 
Difficulties  in  obtaiuing.    Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 
Promised  by  Spain.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
Not  obtainable  in  Holland.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  4,  1781 ;  same  to  same,  Juno 

14, 15, 1781 ;  Adams  to  Franklin,  Apr.  27,  1781. 
Partially  promised  by  Spain  to  Jay  to  meet  bills.    Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan. 

29,  1781. 
Can  not  be  raised  in  Russia.    Dana  to  Committee,  Feb.  16,  1781. 
More  hopes  in  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  15,  1781. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  appropriation  for,  Sept.  14,  1782. 

From  abroad ;  summary  of.    Livingston  to  Greene,  Jan.  4, 1783 ;  Livingston  to  No  urse, 
May  26,  1783.     (See  Franklin,  Morris.) 
dan-office  CERTIFICATES  not  REPUDIATION.    Adams  to  Vergennes,  Jane  22, 29,  July 

1,  1780;   Vergennes  to  Adams,  June  29,  17H0. 
DAN  officers  of  Tins  States.    From  Morris,  Oct.  13,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Loan  Officers,  same  date.) 
r>UEX  its.    His  views  as  to  Beaumarcbais.     Introduction,  $$58, 61, 62, 67, 68. 
dgwood.    Importance  of  trade.    Livingston  to  Franklin,  Sept.  3,  1782. 
oxgchamp's  case.    Report  of  a  committee  of  Congress  as  to,  May  29, 1784. 
oxdon.    Negotiations  by  Franklin  in  1775.    Franklin's  narrative,  Mar.  25,  1775. 
oitD  Howe,  frigate.    Sale  of,  as  prize.  Florida  Blanca  to  Carmichael,  Oct.  14,  1782. 
IjOst  Million/'   Discnssiou  as  to.    Introduction,  $  62. 
oi'wXV.    Policy  of,  to  America.    Ibid.,  $  36. 
ours  XVI— 
Hesitation  of,  as  to  French  interference ;  his  cabinet.     Introduction,  $  37. 
His  personal  kindliness  and  worth.    Ibid.,  $  13. 

Letter  to  King  of  Spain  announcing  treaties  with  America.    1  bid.,  $  47. 
Partiug  tribute  to  Frauklin.     Ibid.,  $  128. 
From  Vergennes.    Asked  to  approve  supply  of  funds  to  America,  May  2,  1776. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Louis  XVI,  same  date.) 
To  Charles  III.    Asking  him  to  join  in  acknowledging  America,  Jan.  8,  1778. 
Presentation  of  commissioners  to.     Gerard  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  17,  1778. 
Presents  his  portrait  to  Silas  Deane.     Vergennes  to  Deane,  Mar.  26,  1778. 
To   Congress.    Announces  sailing  of  D'Estaing's  fleet  (see,  also,  Introduction, 

$$  37/).    Mar.  26,  1778. 
Picture  of,  asked  by  commissioners,  Nov.  12,  1778. 
Good  qualities  of.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  7, 1780. 
from  Congress,  Nov.  22,  1780. 

(8ee  Congress  (Huntington)  to  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
12  WH 
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Louis  XVI— Continued. 

To  Congress.    As  to  bis  continued  aid,  Mar.  10,  1781. 
From  Congress,  June  i,  1781. 

(See  Congress  lo  King  of  France,  same  dato. ) 
From  Congress,  Oct.  18,  1781. 

(See  Congress  (McKean)  to  the  King,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  Nov.  29,  1781. 

(See  Congress  {Hanson)  to  the  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  June  13,  1782. 

(See  Congress  to  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  Apr.  16,  1784. 

(See  Congress  to  King  of  France,  same  date.) 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette.    Arrival  of  portraits  of.    Luzerne  to  Congrm. 

Apr.  6,  1784 ;  Congress  to  King  of  France,  Apr.  16,  1784. 
Louis  Philippe.    Settlement  of  Beaumarchais'  claim.    Introduction,  $  71. 
Lovell— 

As  committee  of  correspondence.    (See  Committee.) 

His  opposition  to  Washington.     Introduction,  $  11. 

His  opposition  to  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  146. 

To  Washington,  as  to  Coudray  and  other  French  officers,  July  24,  1777. 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  21,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lor  el  I,  same  date. ) 
To  Commissioners.    Failure  of  correspondence,  Apr.  30,  1778. 
From  Morris,  May  2,  1778. 

(See  Morris  to  Lorell,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Evacuation  of  Philadelphia ;  acknowledging  papers,  June 20, 1778- 
From  Adams,  July  9,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Lovr.ll,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  22,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  26,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  LovdU  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  currency,  Dec.  8,  1778. 
To  Franklin.    Political  prospects,  Jan.  2D,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  20,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  2, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Reporting  action  as  to  Lee's  recall  and  on  the  oases  of  Deano  at — - 
Izard ;  committee  of  foreign  affairs  broken  up,  Lovell  alone  remaining ;  o 
position  to  A.  Lee,  June  13,  1779. 
To  Adams.    Report  of  congressional  action  as  to  ministers  at  Paris,  Jane  13, 177*""^^ 
To  Franklin.     As  to  raid  in  Connecticut,  and  diplomatic  arrangement,  July 

1779. 
To  A.  Lee.    Raid  in  Connecticut  and  Lee's  foresight,  July  16,  1779. 
To  A.  Lee.    Repeating  parts  of  letter  of  June  13,  1779,  and  criticising  action 

Congress  adverse  to  A.  Lee,  July  17,  1779. 
To  W.  Lee.     Announcing  his  recall,  July  17,  1779. 
To  Izard.     As  to  his  recall,  July  17,  1779. 
To  A.  Lee.    Committee  of  foreign  affairs  has  virtually  ceased  to  exist;  posit i. 

of  A.  Lee's  affairs,  Aug.  6,  1779. 
From  Adams,  Aug.  13,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Account  of  election  of  comm\wvo\ifcTtt,^\^TO,^YnV 
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3JL—Contimi*d. 

(Eom  Fianklin,  Sept.  30, 1779. 
(See  franklin  to  Lovell,  satue  date.) 

'o  A.  Lee.    Announcing  Jay's  appointment  to  Spain,  Oct.  13,  1779. 

'roni  Adams,  Oct.  17,  1779. 
(See  Adams  to  Lovell,  same  date. ) 

'roin  Franklin,  Oct,  17,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 

\>  Laurens.    As  to  currency,  Dec.  11, 1779. 

'o  Franklin.     As  to  correspondence,  Feb.  24,  1780. 

'roin  Adams,  Mar.  16,  1780. 
(See  Lovell  to  Adams,  same  date.) 

'roin  Franklin,  Mar.  16,  1780. 
(See  Zoce//  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 

'rom  Jay,  May  27,  1780. 
(See  t/dy  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 

\)  Jay.    As  to  finances,  June  16,  1780. 

\>  Dumas.    Commendation ;  introducing  Searle,  July  10,  1780. 

\>  Dohrman.    Announcing  his  appointment  as  agent,  July  11,  1780. 

o  Franklin.    As  to  overdrafts  of  bills,  July  11,  1780. 

'o  Adams.    As  to  loan  in  Holland,  July  11,  1780. 

o  Jay.  'Failure  of  correspondence ;  missions  of  Searle  and  Laurens,  July  11, 1780. 

'o  Adams.    As  to  drafts,  July  12,  1780. 

rom  Franklin,  Aug.  10,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 

o  Franklin.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  15;  Sept.  7,  1780. 

'rom  Jay,  Oct.  27,  1780. 
(See  Jay  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 

o  Adams.    As  to  failure  of  letters,  Oct.  28,  1780. 

o  Franklin.    As  to  forwarding  letters  to  Jay,  Oct.  28,  1780. 

'rom  Franklin,  Dec.  2,  1760. 
(See  Franklin  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 

'o  Franklin.    Palfrey  sent  a*  general  agent,  Dec.  21,  1780. 

ro  Jay.  Instructions  sent ;  dispatches  tampered  with;  office  for  foreign  affairs 
established,  Feb.  20,  1781. 

'oJay.  Sends  gazettes  and  journals  and  resolutions  of  Congress  respecting 
ratification  of  the  articles  binding  the  thirteen  States,  Mar.  9, 1781. 

'o  Franklin.  Gazettes,  journals,  and  resolutions  of  Congress  forwarded ;  dis- 
patches received;  sentiments  as  to  time  of  his  auuounciug  his  powers  to 
Great  Britain  and  on  calling  in  paper  money  expressed  to  Adams,  Mar.  9, 
1781. 

yo  Franklin.  Sends  newspapers  and  journals;  English  fleet  leave  Chesapeake 
Bay  after  the  battle  with  the  French ;  battle  between  Greene  and  Coruwallis, 
Mar.  31,  1781. 

'o  Franklin.  Barbarous  treatment  of  Curson,  Gouvcrneur,  and  Wi  there  poo  n 
at  Eustatia,  May  9,  1781. 

'o  Franklin.    As  to  Dr.  Putnam,  May  17,  1781. 

o  Jay.    Iuclosing  papers,  June  4,  1781. 

'o  Carmichael.    Acknowledging  papers,  Juno  15,  1781. 

'o  Jay.     Inclosing  papers,  June  15,  1781. 

'o  Adams.    With  iuclosures,  July  21,  1781. 

'o  Franklin.    With  inclosures,  July  21,  1781. 

'o  Jay.    With  inclosures,  Aug.  15,  1781. 

'o  Adams.    With  inclosures,  Sept.  1,  1781. 

T*n  Franklin,  Sept.  13,  1761. 

(Mtejya/iJWH  to  Locell,  eamo  date.) 
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Lovell— Con  tinned. 

To  W.  Lot.     As  to  balance  due  him,  Sept.  20,  1761. 
From  Atorrit,  June  Hi,  1788. 

(See  Morrit  to  Lovell,  same  date.) 
From  Jforrts,  July  10,  1782. 
(See  Morrit  to  Lovell,  seme  date.) 
Low  Counthibs.    (See  A'etAerhtHifs.) 
Loyalists — 

Deterred  from  enlisting  in  British  arm;  by  spectacles  of  British  cruelty.    Intro- 1 

dnetion,  (28.     (See  Tories.) 
Effect  of  British  abandonment  of.     Tu traduction,  }  24. 
Bad  influence  of.     Ibid.,  $  23.     (See  Tories.) 
Instruction  of  Congress  against  restoration  of,  Oct.  18,  1780. 
Bud  influence  of.     Extrcnio  measures  should  be  adopted  ugaiust.     J  dams  to  Cn- 

gnu,  June  17,  1760;  Adam*  to  Cashing,  Deo.  15,  1780.     (See  Refugees.) 
Cruel  treatment  and  abandonment  of,  by  British.     Introduction,  $  24.) 
Question  of  restoration  of  property  to.     Oswald  to  CoMmissionr      Nov.  4,  it--:: 

8traoheg  to  Conim tsuioita-*,  Nov.!),  1782;  Jitonu'  riiary,  Nn<r.  2li,  1782,  el  teq. 
Cud  not  be  granted.     Cotnmitiiontrt  to  Oswald,  Nov.  5,  1782.     (See  Tories.) 
Opposition  of  com  mission  era  to  re-in  statement  of.     Adams  U>  Lirmjn/os,  Nov.  11, 

1782;  Jrfam«'j'0Hrira(,Nov.llt  178S,rt«ej.;  Franklin  to  0»i™ ■-..    "-  I 

Importance  of  faithful  performance  of  the  treaty  engagements  as  to.     Commit-   I 
siaiirrx  to  1'ongresn,  Sept.  10,  1783;  Jajr  to  Livingston,  Sept.  13,  1783;  J*t  to   I 
Hamilton,  Sept.  28,  1783. 
Kindly  treatment  of,  in  New  York.     Liiingslon  ti  Jay,  Nov.  2!),  1783.     (See  Toritt.) 
LUZKRXB— 

Character  of.     Introduction,  $  84. 

Commendation  of.     Franklin  to  Adams,  May  10,  1773 ;  Adams  to  Congrcu,  Aug.  3, 

177U. 
Minister  from  France ;  conference  with  Wash iug ton,  Sept.  16,  1779. 
Addresses  Adams,  Sept.  20,  1770. 
Welcomed  by  Adums,  Oct.  17,  1779. 
Reception  of,  by  Congress,  Nov.  17,  1771K 
From  Ulrallnt,  Nov.  25,  1770. 

(See  Mirollr-  to  Lment,  same  date.) 
From  Congrcns,  Dec.  Hi,  17711. 

(Sec  Congress  (or  Huntington)  to  Lmrrttr,  same  ditto.) 
To  Congress,     Am  to  campaign,  Nov.  2li,  Dec.  (i,  1771*. 
From  llolker,  Jan.  10,  1780. 

(Boo  llolker  to  Linrrnr,  same  date.) 
To  Cojiijii-sh.     Importance  of  obtaining  supplies  for  navy,  Jan.  10,  1780. 
To  iriuAisjfOH.     Importance  of  maintenance  of  French  alliance,  Jan.  23,  1780 

(with  inclo.inrcs,  giving  Spanish  iilliioiitnm  aod  manifesto). 
To  Congress.     Am  mi  in  crn  appuiiittueiit  uf  Annum  tm  jih  French  consul  in  North  Car- 

olina,,  Jan. 24,  1780. 
To  Congress.     Importance  of  coming  campaign,  Jan.  25,  1780. 
Conference  with  Congress,  Jan.  28,  1780. 

Views  us  to  Spanish  mediation  and  to  approaching  campaign,  Jan.  28, 1780. 
Answer  of  Congress,  promising  adequate  forces,  Jan.  31,  1780. 
Represents  to  Congress  the  importance  of  coming  to  mi  arrangement  with  Spain 

as  to  western  boundaries  and  Florida,  Feb.  2,  178(1. 
From  irasAiiigfon,  Feb.  4,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  IFusninjj  los,  Feb.  15,  178U. 

(See  Washington  to  Lmcrne,  same  date.) 
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otinued. 
u  Franklin,  Mar.  G,  1790. 

(Sco  FruiiktiH  to  Luzrrnl,  hiiiiio  date.) 

o  o.-,,™..     Fitting  aul  frigate  Confederation,  Mar.  8,  1790. 
To  Washington.     Thanks  Washing  ton  for  attention  to  Mirnlles,  agent,  of  Spain, 

Apr.  S3,  1780. 
From  Washington,  May  5,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  name  date.) 
From  Washington,  May  11,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne, same  date.) 
From  Washington,  May  14,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Lucerne,  name-  date.) 
To  Congress.   Urges  energy  and  concert,  and  asks  fur  in  form  at  ion  as  to  the  ports  of 

North  America.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  18, 1780. 
Role™  Washington  to  La  Fayotto  for  consultation  ua  to  campaign,  May  21,  1780. 
Conference  with  Congress  as  to  coming  campaign,  May  24,  June  6,  1780. 
From   Washington,  June  5,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Urges  energetic  military  notion,  June  18,  1780. 
Ti>  Congress.     Information  as  to  campaign,  June  as,  1780. 
From  Washington,  July  2,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  July  7, 1780. 

(Sen  Congress  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Anuonnces  arrival  of  French  forces  in  America,  July  S3,  1780. 
To  Congress.    Colls  for  American  naval  co-operation,  July  25,  1780. 
From  Reed,  Jnly  25,  1780. 

(See  Heed  to  Luzerne,  same  date,  inclosed,  Luzerne  to  Congress,  July  2G,  1780.) 
To  Washington.    Places  navy  on  Delaware  under  Washington's  command,  July 
30,  1780. 

From  Washington,  Aug.  4,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  Atig.fi,  1780. 

(See  II Twfcidjfon  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Co-operation  of  both  France  and  Spain  to  be  relied  on,  Aug.  15,1780. 
To  Congress.     As  to  financial  aid,  Sept.  1,  1780. 
From  Washington,  Sept.  12,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Announces  appointment  of  Marbois 
To  Congress.    Suggests  certain  shipping  regnlatioi 
From  Vergennes,  Dec.  4,  1780. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.     Plans  for  campaign,  Dec.  5,  1780. 
From  Washington-,  Dec.  14,  1780. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date) 
To  Congress.     Letter  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Due  do  Penlbievo  in  relation 

to  American  prizes  in  liis  ports ;  will  be  treated  like  Freucb,  Jan.  15,  1781, 
From  Vergennes,  Feb.  14,  1781. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Arrival  of  M.  de  Tilly  with  a  French  squadron  in  tho  Chesapeake, 

Feb.  85, 1781. 
To  Congress.     Morris  authorized  to  draw  bills  of  exchange,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
To  Congress.     Prizes  captured  by  Tilly ;  Luzerne  desiros  Congress  to  appoint  a 

committee  with  whom  he  may  communicate.  Mar.  2,  1781. 
From  Destcmekex,  Mar,  19,  1781. 
(See  DtttOMckti  to  Liu  erne,  nmnediitv.) 
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Lunmra— Con  t  inned. 

To  Congress.     France  will  continue  with  her  army  and  navy  in  Ameri 

must  not  look  to  France  for  pecuniary  supplies,  nor  draw  bills  of  a: 
and  expect  her  to  meet  them;  fundi  will  be  furnished  for  the  supplies  *r 
dered  by  Franklin  ;  Congress  must  furnish  French  fleet  in  Amoi      .  sup- 

plies, to  be  paid  by  bills  on  French  treasury,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

To  Washington.  Incloses  open  letter  to  Rochambeau  and  one  from  LmmiAiacm, 
laments  ill  success  of  expedition,  Mar.  27,  1781. 

From  Washington,  Mar.  31,  1781. 

(Sec  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

To  Desloucket.     Ah  to  proposed  military  movements,  May  7,  1781. 

To  Washington,     Inclosing  last,  May  7,  17*1. 

To  Congress.     As  to  frauds  by  English  privateers,  May  !),  1781. 

From  Washington,  May  23,  1781. 
(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

To  Washington.  As  to  plan  of  campaign  and  as  to  French  subsidies  and  supplies, 
May  25, 17R1. 

To  Congress.  As  to  mediation  ;  advises  instructions  to  American  ministers  abroad 
to  enter  on  peace  negotiations,  May  3U,  1781. 

To  Congress.  Objections  to  appointment  of  Dana  to  Russia;  embarrassments 
arising  from  Adams'  undertaking  a  position  as  to  England  independent  of 
that  of  France;  necessity  of  concert;  position  of  France  as  to  mediation, 
May  28,  1781. 

To  Washington.  As  to  plans  of  campaign  and  .subsidies,  June  1,  1781. 

From  Morris,  June  8,  1781. 

(Sue  Jforri*  to  Luztrnt,  ssme  date.) 

From   Washington,  June  13,  1781. 
(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.     As  to  tender  laws  ;  neutral  rights;  Cumberland's  position  in  Spain; 
French  efforts  at  aiding  America;  as  to  mediation  ;  France  obliged  to  help  • 
the  Dutch ;  as  to  subsidies,  June  18,  1781. 

To  Congress.    Communications  as  to  European  affairs,  Jnly  23,  1781. 

To  Congress.     As  to  consular  system,  July  «6,  1781. 

From  Morris,  Aug.  2,  1781. 
(See  Morris  In  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  As  to  recognition  of  Etombe  as  consul  for  New  England,  Aug.  S3, 
Sept.  7,  1781. 

To  Congress.  As  to  commission  of  Holker  as  consul  for  the  Middle  States,  Sept. 
10,  1781. 

From  Morris,  Sept.  20,  1781. 

(Bee  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

To  Congress.  As  to  mediation ;  as  to  Dana's  poiitinn  at  Russia  and  that  of  Adams 
at  Holland;  as  to  the  application  of  Colonel  Laurens;  as  to  tho  guaranty 
by  France  of  the  Dutch  loan  ;  that  further  aid  could  not  be  granted  ;  tliat  all 
bills  drawn  by  Congress  on  Jay,  Adams,  and  Laurens  had  been  turned  by 
by  them  for  payment  to  Franklin,  that  is  to  say,  to  Franco,  Sept.  21,  1781. 

From  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1781. 
(See  McKean  (Congress)  to  Morris,  same  date.) 

From  Morris,  Sept.  25,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

From  Livingston,  0=t.  2-1,  1781. 
(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

From  Livingston,  Nov.  2.  1781, 
(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

From  Jfonis,  Nov.  3,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  dale.) 
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Continued. 
To  Waihington.     '■:.,"  i nulations,  Nov.  4,  1781. 
To  Livingston.     Co   ■_,.. ■  Jationu,  Nov.  4,  17m. 

(too IMmgtto*  to  Ceitpreu,  Nor.  It,  1761;  I Avingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Jforrii,  Not.  6,  1781. 

(8e«  Monii  to  Luzerne,  sumo  date.) 
From  ttrfigtroH,  Nov.  6,  1781. 

(See  Liringitan  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Lioinjslon,  Nov.  21,  1781. 

(See  Livingtton  to  Luzerne,  saute  date.) 
To  ticinjsloB.     As  to  peace  commission ;  communicates  correspondence  as  to  dec- 
lination of  mediation,  Nov.  21,  1781. 
From  Morru,  Nov.  22,  26,  1701. 

(See  .Worrit  to  Luzerne,  same  dates.) 
To  Livingston.     As  to  admiralty  conrts,  Deo.  II,  1781. 
From  Livingston,  Doc.  21,  1781. 

(See  Liringtton  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingtton,  Jan.  It),  1782. 

(See  Liring»ton  to  Litzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingtton.    Want  of  proper  admiralty  process  in  Massachusetts,  Jan,  20,  1782. 
From  Livingtton,  Jan.  24,  1782. 

(See  Liringitan  to  Lnzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Loan  opened  in  Holland  in  Oct.,  1781,  taken  up,  Jan.  28,  1782. 
Gives  oral  statement  to  Livingston  or  position  of  European  affairs  and  of  attitude 

of  France.     Livingston  to  Congress,  Jan.  39,  1792. 
Action  of  Congress  tliereou,  Feb.  8,  1872. 
To  Livingtton.    Complains  of  unlawful  seizures  by  American  privateers,  Feb.  18, 

178* 
Livingston's  reply  to,  Feb.  20,  1782. 
From  Livingtton,  Feb.  20,  1782. 

(See  Livingtton  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.     As  to  campaign,  Apr.  13,  1782. 
From  Ro-hambean,  Apr.  1G,  1782. 

(See  Rock  tnbeaii  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     As  to  debts  dne  French  officers,  Apr.  17, 1782. 
To  Washington.     As  to  Beuiowski,  Apr.  18, 1782. 
From  Washington,  Apr.  28,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
Conference  with,  as  to  importance  of  maintenance  of  alliance.    Congrett,  May  1, 

1782. 
From  Livingtton,  May  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.    As  to  French  claims,  Hay  9, 1782. 
From  Livingtton,  May  9,  1782. 

(Sec  Liringtton  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Liringtton,  May  12,  1782. 

(See  Livingtton  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.     As  to  Holtzeudorlf,  May  25, 1782. 

To  Livingtton,  Insidious  attempts  by  Britain  at  separate  negotiations,  May 28, 1782. 
from  Washington,  Juno  5,  1782. 

(3eo  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
From  Livingston,  J  imp  7,  1782. 

(See  Livingtton  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingtton,  Jane  9,  1782. 

(Bee  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 

To  fFtukingio*.    On  birth  of  an  heir  to  French  crown,  Jane  10, 1184. 
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Luzerne— Continued. 

To  liochambeau.   As  to  future  campaign,  Juno  14,  1783. 
From  Washington*  June  24,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    As  to  movements  of  liochambeau,  JuTy  3,  July  8,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  July  3,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    As  to  concert  with  French  forces,  Aug.  3,  1782. 
To  Washington.    Ah  to  cartel  for  exchange  and  as  to  prospect*  of  peace,  Aug.  14 

1782. 
To  Congress,    Recognizing  offer  of  gun-boat  America,  Sept.  1,  5,  1781*. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  5,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  12,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  VandrcuiU  Sept.  20,  1782. 

(See  Vaudreuil  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
Confers  with  Congress  as  to  dangers  of  separate  peace,  Sept.  24,  17?<2. 
From  Washington,  Sept   24,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
To  Livingston.    As  to  fraudulent  introduction  of  British  goods,  Sept.  27,  1782. 
To  Washington.    As  to  sincerity  of  British  Government,  Sept.  29,  17c2. 
From  Morris,  Oct.  2,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
Informed  of  Congress'  fidelity  to  the  alliauce  with  Frauce,  Oct.  3, 4,  1782. 
From  Washington,  Oct.  25, 1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    As  to  expenses  of  expressage,  Oct.  25,  1782. 

To  Congress.    Notiiies  Congress  of  the  illicit  provisioning  of  New  York,  Oct 

1782. 
To  Congress.    Suggestions  as  to  legislation  for  protection  to  French  holder-w 

funds,  Nov.  4,  1782. 
To  Washington.   Supplies  to  New  York  shall  he  cut  off,  Nov.  0, 1782. 
To  CarJeton.   As  to  La  Touche ;  as  to  Asgill,  Nov.  9,  Nov.  12, 1782. 
From  Washington,  Nov.  13,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Nov.  26',  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Vergenne*,  Dec.  19, 1782. 

(See  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
With  Livingston.    Conversation  as  to  foreign  affairs,  Dec.  30, 1782. 
To  Congress.   Expresses  satisfaction  with  the  action  of  Congress  agaiust  a  sepa 

rate  peace  ;  warlike  exertions  should  not  be  relaxed,  Dec.  31, 1782. 
To  Congress.    As  to  capitulation  of  islauds  of  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  and  Moun 

Serrat,  Jan.  10,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Jan.  13,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date. ) 
From  Jefferson,  Feb.  7,  1783. 

(See  Jefferson  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    Possibility  that  the  war  may  continue  for  another  year,  aud  in 

portance  of  preparation,  Mar.  15,  1783. 
From  Washington,  Mar.  19,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    Announcing  loan  of  six  millions,  but  statiug  that,  without  a  settle 
finance  system,  Congress  can  borrow  no  more,  Mar,  15, 1783. 
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-Continued. 

■    Tb  GMfrvtt,  us  reported  by  Livingston,  as  to  friendly  relations  with  Spain  and 
as  to  preparation  for  contingency  of  war,  Mar.  22,  1783. 
From  Washington,  Mar.  29,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    French  troops*  recalled,  Apr.  10,  1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  withdrawal  of  French  troops,  Apr.  29,  1783. 
From  Morris,  May  2,  6,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  dates.) 
From  Washington,  May  13,  1783. 

(Seo  Washington  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
From  Congress,  May  17,  1783. 

(See  Congress  (or  Mifflin)  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     As  to  Durham  and  G ilium,  May  19,  1783. 
His  opinion  of  Franklin  (see  note  to).     Franklin  to  Jay,  Sept.  10,  1783. 
To  Congees*.    As  to  contract  1,  July  16, 1782,  Sept.  17, 1783. 
To  Congress.     As  to  recent  and  final  loans  by  France  to  iho  United  States,  Sept 

17,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Oct.  15,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Luzerne,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Frauce  ready  to  make  commercial  treaty,  Nov.  2,  1783. 
To  Washington.    Congratulations,  Nov.  21, 1783. 
To  Congress.    Notifyiug  the  appointment  of  Marbois  as  consul-general,  Jan.  30, 

1784. 
To  Congress,    Asking  for  relief  for  Radier  family,  Feb.  18, 1781. 
To  Congress.    Transmitting  portraits  of  King  and  Queen  of  France,  Apr.  6, 1784. 
To  Congress.     Calls  attention  of  Congress  to  indebtedness  to  France,  Apr.  9,  1784. 

(See  Morris  to  Marbois,  Aug.  17,  1784. ) 
To  Congress.     I u closing  papers,  Apr.  16, 17-4. 
To  Congress.     Taking  leave,  Apr.  21,  1784. 

To  Congress.    As  to  claims  of  Do  Kalb  and  Flenry,  Apr.  28,  May  13, 1784. 
To  Congress.    As  to  French  consulate.  May  0,  1784. 
To  Congress.    Announcing  M.  Marbois  an  charg6,  May  13, 1784. 
Report  of  committee  taking  leave,  May  17,  1784. 

EDISON— 

A  constructive  revolutionary  statesman;  supports  Washington's  military  plans; 

sustains  Morris'  financial  plans;  sustains  Franklin;  agrees  with  Hamilton 

as  to  fulfilling  engagements  with  Franco.     Introduction,  $  4. 
His  views  as  to  the  Mississippi.    (Seo  Mississippi. ) 
His  views  as  to  Laurens'  course  in  the  Tower.     Introduction,  $  173. 
His  estimate  of  Morris.     Ibid.,  $  183. 
To  Randolph.    Generous  actions  of  France;  prospects  as  to  peace;  H.  Laurens' 

position,  and  doubts  as  to  him,  Sept.  24, 1780. 
To  Randolph.    Views  as  to  peace,  May  14,  1762. 

To  Randolph.     As  to  Grenvillo's  part  in  peace  liegotiations,  Sept.  30,  1782. 
Position  of,  as  to  instructions  to  peace  commissioner.    Thomson'*  report,  Aug.  8, 

1782. 
Raport  of  debates  of  Congress  on  Marbois'  letter  and  other  papers  in  reference  to 

tho  position  of  France,  Dec.  24,  1782. 
Report  of  proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  general  peace,  Jan.  3,  Mar.  12, 1783. 
Report  of  debates  of  Congress  on  treaty  of  1782,  under  dates  of  Mar.  12, 18, 19, 

22,24,26,1783. 
To  Randolph.    Dauger  of  insolvency;  his  high  opinion  of  Franklin;  effect  of 

peace;  precipitate  announcement  of,  Apr.  1, 1783. 
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Madison— Continued. 

To  Jefferson.    Marbois  declares  letter  in  liis  name  transmitted  to  Congress  to  be 
spurious ;  projected  treaty  of  commerce  with.  Britain ;  question  of  evacua- 
tion of  New  York,  May  13,  1783. 
To  Jefferson.    Laurens'  views  of  English  politics ;  comments  on  definitive  treaty; 
Livingston's  resignation  from  want  of  due  support ;  foreign  affairs  suspended 
by  reason  of  thinness  of  Congress,  June  10,  1783. 
Madison,  "Parson,"  to  be  distrusted.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  3, 177G. 
Madrid.    Impolicy  of  A.  Lee  visiting.     Oardoqui  to  A.  Ijce,  Feb.  17,  1777. 
Magnifique,  French  gun-ship.    Loss  of,  and  compensation  for.    Livingston  to  Adams, 
Aug.  29,  1782;  Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  1,  1782;  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  8ept. 
5,  1782;   Vundreuil  to  Luzerne,  Sept.  20,  1762. 
Mahon,  Lord.     His  views  of  Washington's  military  genius.    Introduction,  $  12. 
Mail.    Spoliation  of,  by  foreign  governments.     Ibid.,  $  105. 
Maillebois,  Marshal.     Approval  of  Washington's  strategy.     Commissioners  to  Com — 

mittee,  Feb.  6,  1777. 
Malta,  Grand  Master  of,  acknowledges  medal,  June  21,  1783. 
Maltzan.     Frederick  the  Great  to,  June  30,  1777. 

(See  Frederick  the  Great  to  Maltzan,  same  date.) 
Manchester,  Duke  of.    Speech  on  the  plan  of  reconciliation.    Franklin  to  Thomson** 

Feb.  5,  1775. 
Manifesto— 

British,  of  Dec.  30,  1781,  agr.instthc  United  Provinces.  Adams  to  Congress,  Jsk^m 

1,  1781. 
Of  Holland  against  Britain.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  18,  1781. 
Manufactures.    America  should  be  independent  as  to.     Commissioners  to  Comm*-  « 

tee,  May  26,  1777. 
Marbois— 

Notice  of.    Introduction,  $  84. 

Appointed  French  charge"  d'affaires.    Luzerne  to  Congress,  Sept.  16,  1780;  July    1, 

1781.    (See  Introduction,  $$  55,  15K) 
To  Congress.     Asks  for  authority  to  impress  French  sailors,  July  9,  1781. 
French  charg6  d'affaires  in  Philadelphia.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Mar.  8,  1762. 
To  Vergennes.    Attitude  of  Franco  as  to  Auii'rican  claims  to  the  fisheries  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  Mar.  13,  1732.     (Question  as  to  authenticity  of  this  letter. 
Note  thereto.     See  Forgery. ) 
m  Translation  of  the  letter  inclosed  by  Jay,  he  not  having  seen  the  original ;  not  at 
liberty  to  say  where  ho  got  the  translation.     Jay  to  Livingston,  Sept.  18, 1782. 
Actiou  of  Congress  as  to  same  letter,  Due.  24,  1782. 
Franklin's  views  as  to  same  letter,  Dec.   30,  1782;  Jan.  1,1783.    Franklin  to 

Cooper,  Doc.  26,  1782. 
Little  consequence  to  be  attached  to  it.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  4. 1783. 
Assertion  of  spurionsness  of  letter.     Madison  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  1783. 
Letter  of,  discredited  by  Franklin,  July  22,  1783. 
Appointed  French  Consul-general.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Jan.  30,  1784. 
Appointment  of,  as  French  consul-general.     Congress,  Mar.  16,  1784. 
Appointed  French  charge*  d'affaires,  Apr.  21, 1784. 
Assault  on ;  report  of  Committee)  to  Congress  as  to,  May  29, 1784. 
From  Morris,  Aug.  17, 1784. 
(See  Morris  to  Marbois,  same  date.) 
Marie  Antoinette— 

Kindliness  to  America.     Introduction,  $43. 

Preseuts  suggested  for,  including  "Rhode  Island"  or   "  Narragansett  Horse." 
Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  28,  177t>;  Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Maria  Theresa,  Empress.    Proper  mode  of  addro&a\u£.     W.  Lee  to  Congress,  Jan.  22, 
1778. 
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C.ire  of,  dJHolveilan  Fmokiia;  afterwards  on  Morris.     Morris  to  Congreu,  Sept. 

8,  1781.     Introduction,  H  113, 116.     (See  Navy,  Naval  affair*.) 
InFranee.     Borden  of,  imposed  on  Franklin.      Franklin  to  Marine  Committee,  June 
2,1779. 
ABQOX.     Letters  of,  to  be  granted  against  the  English.     Adams  to  Congrtti,  Jan. 

14,  1?81. 
*itBf  privateer.    Tronble  arising  from  ber  seizure  of  a  Portuguese  ship.     Franklin 

to  Congmt,  Doc.  3,  1780. 
AR8EI  LI.K8.     Miido  a  free  port  to  the  United  States.     Catenae  to  La  Fayette,  Jan.  5, 

1784. 
Marshal,  Bhoglcb."    Suggested  as  com  in  and  «r- in-chief.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec. 

<1,  1776.     See  Inlroductiou,  $  76. 
Iartin,  Governor — 

Efforts  of,  in  North  Carolina.     Martin  tn  Livingston,  June  24, 1782. 
To  Liringtton.     As  to  separate  peace,  Aug  20, 17H2. 
From  Livingston,  Sept.  0, 1782. 

(Seo  Liringlton  to  Merlin,  same  date.) 
iIartin,  French  historian.     II is  opinion  of  Beau  inarch  nig.     Introduction,  }{  57, 61. 
IaKTiia,   the.     Taken  prize  by  the  Huston.      Franklin  nnd  Let  to   Pumas,  Apr.  10,  1778. 
fjiKTlSlQVr.— 

Proceedings  of  admiralty  in.     Franklin  to  Sartine,  Apr.  28,  1779. 
Failure  to  obtain  stores  in.      Gerard  to  Congress,  Aug.  11,  1779. 

lAiin-AKB— 

Attempts  to  purchase  arms  in  Europe.     Franklin  to  Vergenne*,  May  3,  1779. 
President  of,  as  1o  supply  of  provisions  to  France,  Jan.  6,  1780. 
Good  effect  in  Earope  of  the  accession  to  tbe  Coo  fed  oration  of  the  United  States 
of.     Dana  to  Congrw,  Mar.  28,  1781. 

r-»TTHKWB- 

Krom  Liringtton,  Nov.  20,  1782. 
(See  Liringlton  to  Matthtm,  same  date.) 
*-'Cu  stock's  cask.     (Seo  Livingston  to  Heart,  Sept.  9,  17*2;  Livingston  to  Luzerne, 

Sept.  12,  1782.) 
cKEAK_ 

l-'rum  Adams,  Sept.  20,  1779  (with  notice  of  character). 

(See  Adamt  to  McKean,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.     Iudiffercnce  of  Spain  and  generous  aid  of  France ;  condition  of 

military  affairs,  Aug.  12,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  5,  17S1. 

(See  Franklin  to  McKean  {Congress),  same  date.) 
-N"ril,  Captain — 

Csute  of.     Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Sept.  10,  1778. 

Title  to  prizes.    Commissioners  to  Marline,  Sept.  17,  1778  ;  Sartine  to  Commissioners, 

Sept.  81,  1778. 
Success  of  as  privateer.     Adam*  to  Congress,  Oct.  2,  1778. 
Appeal  in  behalf  of.    Comnluionen  to  Vergenne*,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
*Kzei.     Notice  of.     -ddanu?  to  Jefferton,  June  29,  1780  (with  notice  of  character). 
Ki.iaTIOK— 

Offered  by  Spain  in  1778.    GtrardtoCoitgre»9,Fob.9,  177D.    (Seelntroduction,4  98.) 
Offer  of,  by  the  Imperial  courts  in  1779.    Carmichael  to  Committer,  Jan.  29,  1781; 

Franklin  to  Congress,  Mar.  12,  1781.     (Seo  Introduction,  $  99.) 
Action  in  Netherlands  as  to.     Varna*  to  Congrtn,  Mar.  5,  1781 ;  Adam*  to  Congress, 

Mar.  IS,  1781. 
Co  unter  manifesto  of  Tho  Netherlands,  Mnr.  18,  1781. 

Declinature  of  Franco,  nnless  United  States  were  joined-,  docnmevAa  cmrosAtaft. 
iheremtb.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  May  26,  1781. 
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Mediation— Continued. 

Congress  accedes  to,  if  independence  of  the  United  States  is  recognised,  Ml  i 

long  truco  may  bo  admitted  as  alternative.    Congress,  June  13, 1781. 

Infractions  from  Congress  as  to,  June  15,  1781. 

Views  of  France  as  to.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Jnne  18,  1781. 

Position  of  foreign  powers  as  to.     Adams  to  Congress,  Juno  23,  1781. 

Papers  as  to.    Adams  to  Congress,  July  7, 1781 ;  Adams  to  Vergennes,  Jnly  13,1781; 

Adams  to  Congress,  July  14,  1781  ;  Adams  to  Congress,  July  15,  1781;  Allans 

to   Vergennes,   July  16,  1781 ;   Vergcnnes  to  Adams,  July  18,  1781 ;  Adams  to 

Fergennes,  Jnly  18,  1781 ;  J<fam«  to  Vergennes,  July  19, 1781;  Adams  to  /Vaal- 

/i»,  Aug.  25,  1781 ;   Ferae  to  Z>ano,  Sept.  2,  1781. 

Refusal  of,  by  England;  its  terms.     Dana  to  Congress,  Sept.  13,  1781 ;  Luzerne  to 

Congress,  Sept.  21,  1781;  Dana  to  Congress,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
Refused  by  Britain,  who  -will  treat  with  us  only  as  a  sovereign  with  subjects. 

Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
Does  not  imply  submission  to  judgment  of  mediator,  though  it  may  give  him  un- 
due influence.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1781. 
France's  declinature  of;  Great  Britain's  reply  and  other  papers.     Communicated 

by  Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Nov.  21,  1781. 
Refused  by  France,  unless  American  plenipotentiaries  1ms  received.     Luzerne  to 

Livingston,  Nov.  23,  1781. 
Of  Russia  accepted  by  Britain  and  Holland.    Adams  to  Congress,  Dec.  12,  25, 

1781. 
Of  imperial  courts  at  signature  of  definitive  treaty  not  objected  to  by  the  United 
States,  but  declined  by  England,  and  hence  not  received.     Adams  to  Living- 
ston, Aug.  13,  1783 ;  Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  5,  1783. 
Instructions  as  to.    (See  Peace  commissioners.) 
Mediterranean  passes  called  in  by  Great  Britain.     Dcaneto  Committee,  Oct.  ll» 

1770. 
Mercenaries.     Employment  of,  denounced.     Introduction,  $  22. 
Mercenary  troops.     Number  brought  to  America,     ibid.,  $  8. 
Mercury,  the — 

Sent  with  supplies  by  Beanmarchais.     Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  Fob.  28,  1777. 
Arrival  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  May  2,  1777. 
Merkle.     (See  Myrklc.) 
Mesciiianza.     (See  Mischianza.) 
Mifflin,  General — 

Ilia  course  towards  Washington.     Introduction,  $  11. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  2G,  1783  (with  notice  of  character). 
(See  Franklin  to  Mifflin,  same  date.) 
Mifflin,  privateer.     Appeal  in  behalf  of.     Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
Military  affairs.     (See  War.) 

Military  policy.     Its  relation  to  diplomatic.     Introduction,  $$  1,8. 
Militia.     In  the  Northern  States  in  good  condition ;  in  the  Southern  States  preparing  ^ 

to  bo  so.     Livingstot.  to  Jay,  Aug.  26,  1780. 
"Militia  diplomacy"— 

1 11  success  of.     Introduction,  $$  15,19. 
Advocated  by  A.  Lee.     Ibid.,  $  144. 
Ministers  abroad— 

Impolicy  of  joining  several  in  a  mission.    Introduction,  $  106. 

Should  be  sent  to  all  European  courts.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776;  Ada/*1 

to  Dana,  Apr.  18,  1781.     (See  contra,  Franklin.     Introduction,  §§  14, 15.) 
Action  of  Congress  as  1o  dissensions  between,  Jan.  20,  Mar.  27,  Apr.  15,  20,  3*- 
May  3,  22,  Juno  8,  1779. 
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abMad— -Con  tin  ued . 
SalariM  of.    Livingston  to  Congress ;  Nov.  18,  1781 ;  May  8, 9, 1782 ;  iform  to  Con- 

frees,  May  8, 9, 1783. 
Aetion  of  Congress  as  to  distribution  of  funds  by,  Sept.  15, 1782. 
Adams'  views  as  to  qualifications  of.     Adams  to  Living* ton,  Feb.  5, 1783. 
Expeuses  of.    Adams  to  Gerry,  Sept  9, 1783.     (See  Expensts.) 
Minister,  American.    Would  be  received  at  London.     Ijiurens  to  Ministers  at  Paris, 

Aug.  9, 1783. 
Ministers,  foreign.    Mode  of  reception  of.    Action  of  Congress,  Jnne  12,  17e3. 
Minister  to  United  States  from  France.    Appointment  of  Gerard  as.    Louis  XVI 

to  Congress,  Mar.  28, 1778.    (See,  also,  Luzerne.) 
Minorca — 

Offered  by  Britain  to  Russia  as  price  of  alliauce.    Introduction,  $  7.     (See  note 

under  date  of  May  26,  1781.) 
Obtained  by  Spain  by  treaty  of  peace.     La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Feb.  5,  1783. 
Miralles.    (See  Introduction,  $$  86  jf. 

Memorial  of,  as  to  Spanish  ships,  May  19,  1779. 
To  Congress.    As  to  united  action  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  against  England, 

Nov.  24,  1779. 
Proposes  attack  on  Florida.     Miralles  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  25,  1779;  Luzerne  to  Con- 
gress, Nov.  26,  1779. 
Reply  to.     Huntington  to  Luzerne,  Dec.  16,  1779. 
Recognition  of  attention  to.     Luzerne  to  Washington,  Apr.  29,  1780. 
Auswer  by  Washington,  May  5,  1780.     Washington  to  Luzerne,  May  11,  1780. 
Mjschianza.     At  Philadelphia,  1778,  injurious  to  British  cause.    Introduction,  $  23. 
Mission.     In  France  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  American  ministers.    Franklin 

to  Lovell,  July  22,  1778.     J.  Adams  to  S.  Adams,  May  21, 1878.     (See  Ministers, 

Diplomacy. 
iseiONARiRS.    Protection  of.     Franklin  to  Commanders,  etc.,  June  22,  1778. 
1&8I8SIPPI  River  and  Valley  (See  Introduction,  $  8i>  ff)— 

View  of  France  as  to,  iu  1778.     Vcrgennes  to  Gerard,  Mar.  29,  1778.    Introduction, 

$$53,158. 
Policy  of  Eugland  as  to.     Introduction,  $$  32, 158. 
Discussion  as  to.    Note  to  instructions  to  Franklin,  Oct.  26,  1778. 
Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Feb.  23,  27,  Mar.  17,  19,  22,  24,  May  8, 12,  22,  June 

3,  17, 19,24,  July  1,  12,  22,  24,  29,  31,  Aug.  3,  13,  Sept.  9,  11,  25,  28,  Oct.  13, 14, 

1779. 
Views  of  Spain  as  to.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Feb.  2,  1780. 
Instructions  to  Jay  as  to,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

Must  not  be  "  sold"  to  Spain.     Franklin  to  Jay,  Jan.  27,  1781. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to  navigation  of,  given  uuder  dates  of  Feb.  15,  June  6, 

Aug.  10,  1781. 
Madison's  views  as  to,  under  date  of  Aug.  10,  1781. 
Instructions  to  Jay  to  abandon  claim  of  navigation  of,  below  31st  dogreo  north 

latitnde.    Huntington  to  Jay,  May  28,  1781. 
Negotiations  with  Spain  as  to  navigation  of.    Jay  to  Congress,  Oct.  8, 1781.   (See 

Jay.) 
Position  to  be  taken  in  respect  to.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7,  1782. 
Attitude  to  be  taken  to  Spain  in  respect  to.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Apr.  27,  1782; 

Congress,  Apr.  30, 1782.    (See  Introduction,  $$86, 158.) 
Action  of  Congress  in  respect  to,  Aug.  20, 1782. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Oct.  3,  1782.     (See  Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17,  1782.) 
Views  of  Jefferson  as  to,  under  action  of  Congress  of  May  7,  1784.    (See  also  In- 
troduction, $  4  e.) 
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Mississippi  Bivkr  ani>  Valley — Continued. 

Navigation  of;  position  of  Spain  after  peace  of  1783.    La  Fayette  to  Florida  H 
Fob.  19, 1783;  Florida  Maxcato  la  Fayette,  Feb.  22,  1783;  LaFigrtic  to  f 
Blanco,  Feb.  22,  178:1 ;  La  Fayttte  to  liringaton,  Mar.  2,  1783. 
"MoLASSKa  clause"  in  TREATY  of  1776.     Qnestion  as  to.     Introduction,  *  4fi 

Molbson.     Givoa  information  to  BritUb  ministry.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  J ......  3, 

MnNTMORlN.     (Sen  Mountmorin.) 
Moons.     From  Livingston,  Sept.  8,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Moore,  nimo  date.) 
Moravian  missionaries.     Protection  for.     ifaMklM  to  Commander*  o/  Fr»«f»,  Juuu 

22,  1778. 
MoRRia,  G.— 

Conferences  with  French  minister  as  to  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Spain. 

Note  to  iustruct ions  to  fro nil [*,  Oct.  26,  1778(wJtb  notice  of  character). 
Advises  Franklin  of  opposition  to  hi  in  iu  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1782. 
Obtaina  from  French  ministry  leceipt  showing  destination  of  'Moat  million"; 
uiorita  of.     Morris  to  Jan,  Nov.  4,  1783. 

MORRIS,  E.— 

Hia  public  services.     Introduction,  H  4,  183. 

To  Co  in  mission  era.    As  to  progress  of  war,  Dec.  4, 1776. 

From  Deane,  Aug.  23,  Sept.  17,  23,  30,  Dec.  4,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Morris,  same  dates.) 
From  Jay,  Oct.  6,  1770. 

(See  .lay  to  Morris,  name  date.) 
From  Johnstone,  Feb.  5,  1778. 

(See  Johnstone  to  Mortis,  same  date.) 
From  Jag,  Apr.  89.  1778. 

(See  Jay  to  Morru,  aame  date.) 
From  Joktetone,  June  16,  177m. 

(See  Johnstone  to  Morris,  name  date.) 
From  ffoniliii,  June  3,  1780. 

(See  /'VanKiH  to  Jfurrlt,  name  date.) 
From  Harrison,  Juno  8,  1778. 

(Sue  Harrison  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  .fblM,  June  27,  1780. 

(See  .'uriM  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  itutnat.    The  di  (Utilities  in  hia  way,  Due.  24,  1780. 

Authorized  to  draw  certain  bills  of  exchange.     I.nzerne  to  Congress,  Feb.  28,  1781. 
mo  Congress.     Conditions  on  which  ho  accepts  tbu  office  of  superintendent  or 

finance,  Mar.  13,  1781. 
To  Iturke,  Houston,  and   li'alcotl.    Officers  over  whom  tho  superintendent  must 

have  power  of  dismission,  Mar.  2t>,  1781. 
To  Congnss.     Accepting  his  appointment  ns  financier;  difficulties  of  t  lie  position,  ■ 

May  14,  1781. 
To  Congress.     Plan  of  national  bank,  May  17,  1781. 
To  Voiigrrs:     Importing  specie,  May  23,  1701. 
To  Congress.     Success  of  national  bank.  Ma)*  26,  1781. 
To  Jag.     Personal  relations;  prospects  of  campaign,  June  5,  1781. 
To  Lu:trne.     As  to  funds  for  campaign,  June  8,  17*1. 
To  CoulenU.     As  to  accounts,  Jane  8,  1781. 

To  Franklin.     Announcing  bin  appointment  and  nuking  for  advice,  June  8,  178 
Circular  as  to  national  bank,  June  11.  1781. 
To  Congress,     As  to  national  bank,  June  21,  1781. 
To  Washington.     Conditions  of  bis  acceptance,  Juno  15,  1781, 
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ris,  K. — Continued. 
To  Jag.     i :::....:,,..  .  of  obtaining  funds  from  Spain  anil  reasons  for  this  applica- 

l,  Jniy  4,  i)oi. 

To  Jag.    As  to  employment  of  American  sailors  in  Spain,  July  9,  1781. 
To  Congrats.     Financial  difficulties,  July  0,  1781. 
To  Jo*.    Appeal  for  financial  aid,  July  13,  1781. 
To  Franklin.    Financial  aid,  July  13,  14,  1761. 
To  Governor  of  Havana.     Financial  aid,  July  17,  1781. 
To  B.  Smith.     Aa  to  financial  agency  in  Cuba,  July  17,  1761. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  finances,  July  ID,  g],  1761. 
To  Governor*  of  Slate*.     As  lo  finances,  July  25,  1781, 
From  Franklin  (tiro  letters),  July  26,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Mortis,  sumo  date.) 
To  Governor*  of  State*.     As  to  finances,  July  27,  1761. 
To  President  of  Pt  nnsglrania.    As  to  finances,  Jaly  30,  1781. 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  supply  of  tlie  French  army,  Aug.  2,  1781. 
From  Wuthington,  Aug,  2,  1761. 

(Sec  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governor  of  Massachusetts.     As  to  fitting  ont  ships,  Aug.  4, 1761. 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  rote  of  exchange,  Aug.  4,  1761. 
To  Washington.     As  to  state  of  Army,  Aug.  13,  1761. 
To  Jan.     As  lo  bills  drawn  on  him,  Aag  15,  1781. 
To  Washington.     As  to  nuances,  Aug.  S3,  1781. 
To  Governor*.     As  to  finances,  Aug.  22,  1761. 
To  Goremor  of  Virginia.    As  to  supplies,  Aug.  22,  1781. 
To  ConleuU  .?  Co.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  26,  1781. 
From  Washington,  Aug.  27,  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  J/orrf*,  same  data), 
To  Franklin.     Progress  of  war,  Ang.  26,  1761. 
To  Congrc**.    Condition  of  finances,  Aug.  28,  1761. 
To  Governor  of  Maryland.     Condition  of  finances,  Aug.  26,  1781. 
To  Governor*  of  Slate*.    As  to  national  bank,  Sept.  4,  1761. 
To  Washington.     Promising  remittance,  Sept.  0,  1761. 
To  Soctiambean.     Asking  for  promised  supply  of  money,  Sept.  6,  1761. 
From  Washington,  Sept.  6,  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
Prom  Washington,  Sept.  7,  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Accepts  reluctantly  charge  of  Marino  Department,  Sept.  8,  1781, 
To  Washington.     His  great  dim  cull  las  as  to  funds,  Sept.  10,  1761. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  12,  1761. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.     Acknowledging  generous  advances  of  money  by  Rochambcau  and 

asks  for  extension  of  time  fur  repayment,  Sept.  20,  1761. 
To  President  of  Pennsylvania.     As  to  financial  difficulties,  Sept  20, 1781. 
To  Luzerne.     Appeal  for  aid, Sept. 23, 17S1. 

To  Pennsylvania  Legislature.     As  to  accounts  with  that  State,  Sept.  23, 1761. 
To  Bockambean.    Poslpouiug  payment  of  loan,  Oct.  1, 1781. 
To  Greene.     His  great  financial  difficulties,  Oct.  3, 1761. 
To  Commissars  for  Purchases.     Importance  of  pressure  on  States  for  supplies,  Oct. 

4,  1781. 
To  Coutenlx.     As  to  accounts,  Oct.  12, 1781. 
To  Loan  Officers.    As  to  accounts,  Out.  13,  1761. 
To  Governor  of  Virginia,    As  to  accounts,  Oct.  1G,  1781. 
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To  Congress.    Stating  indebtedness,  domestic  and  foreign,  aud  calling  for 

thereon,  Oct.  l**t  1781. 
To  Governor*  of  States.    Delusion  as  to  foreign  aid :  no  moro  of  such  aid  to  fee 

pected  ;  after  four  years  of  war  l  he  only  foreign  sovereign  who  has  recognise! 

us  is  France;  wo  must  depend  on  ourselves.  Oct.  Ill,  1781. 
To  Greene,    Efforts  made  for  his  departure,  Nov.  2,  1781. 
To  Luzerne,    Difficulties  attending  taxation;  injury  produced  by  paper  money; 

policy  of  Franco  is  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  United  States,  Nov.  3,  1761. 
To  Congress.    As  to  apportionment  of  taxes,  Nov.  5,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  f>,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  samo  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  essential  character  of  French  aid,  Nov.  6,  1781. 
To  Congress.    As  to  expenses  of  President's  table,  Nov.  II,  1781. 
To  Rochambean.     As  to  accounts;  congratulations,  Nov.  15,  1781. 
To  Governor*  of  States.    Apportionment  of  taxes,  Nov.  17,  1781. 
From  Washington,  Nov.  19,  1781. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governor  of  Connecticut.    Apportionment  of  taxes,  Nov.  20,  1781. 
To  Galvez.    As  to  accounts;  Nov.  21,  1781. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  accounts,  Nov.  22,  1781. 
To  Luzerne.    Purchases  made  for  a  particular  State  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  pnr- 

chases  for  tho  Union,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
From  Paine,  Nov.  20,  1781. 

(See  Paine  to  Morris,  samo  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  the  accounts  between  tho  United  States  and  France;  iuto 

tho  desperate  condition  of  the  United  States  if  French  aid  be  not  continued; 

danger  to  the  alliance  of  refusing  aid,  which  might,  in  the  feelings  of  come, 

forco  America  into  tho  hands  of  England,  Nov.  27,  1781. 
To  Congress.     Financial  peril,  Nov.  21,  17ol. 
To  FUury.    Asking  his  assistance  and  approval,  Dec.  3, 1781. 
To  Grand.     As  to  accounts,  Dec.  3,  1781. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  accounts  ;  increased  demand  for  French  goods  in  the  United 

States;  importance  of  future  help,  Dec.  5,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  New  York.     As  to  contributions,  Dec.  11,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  North  Carolina.     As  to  contributions,  Dec.  19,  1781. 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.    As  to  contributions,  Dec.  29,  1781. 
To  Governors  of  States.     Appeal  for  aid.  Jan.  3,  1782. 
To  Governors  of  States.     As  to  Bank  of  North  America,  Jan.  8,  1789 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  9,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  Jan.  15,  1782. 
From  Washington,  Jan.  2f>,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  sa:i  e  date.) 
From  Franklin  (two  letters),  Jan.  28,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  Feb.  11,  15,18, 1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  4,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  Mar.  9,  1782. 

To  Congress.    Objects  to  certain  purchases  of  goods  in  Amsterdam,  Mar.  9,  l-^ 
To  Arnot.    Policy  as  to  purchase  of  army  supplies,  Mar.  9,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  20,  1782. 
(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
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To  Frankhn.     Mode  of  ■  [rawing  kills,  Hat.  33,  1782. 
To  Pkeips.     On  army  contract*,  Mar.  30,  178-2. 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  dute.) 
To  Governor*  of  States.     As  to  finances,  Apr.  l:>,  1782. 
To  Appleto*.    Aa  to  finances,  Apr.  1G,  1783. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  dm  whig  for  Fronch  loan,  Apr.  17,  1782. 
To  Greene.     Difficulties  in  supplying  army,  Apr.  24,  1782. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  25,  17H2. 

(See  Jay  1«  Morris,  same  dute. ) 
To  Livingston.     Asks  for  an  account  of  diplomatic  salaries,  Apr.  37,  1783. 
To  Governor  of  Virginia.     As  to  separate  application  of  Virginia  fur  foreign  aid, 

Apr.  37,  1783. 
To  Governor  of  Maryland.     As  to  finances,  Apr.  30,  1743. 
To  Wendell.     Retirement  from  private  business,  May  1, 1783. 
From  Livingston,  May  8,  1782. 

(Sec  Lii-imjilon  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Gorernors  of  States.     State  of  finances,  May  9,  16,  1783. 
To  Grand,     On  finances,  May  17,1783. 
To  Congress.     As  to  finances,  May  17,  17B3. 
To  Franklin.     Aa  to  finances,  May  17,  1783. 
To  CoutenU.     As  to  finances,  May  18,  1782. 
To  Grand.     As  to  finances.  May  18, 1782. 
To  FraniliH.    As  to  finances,  May  33, 39,  1733. 
To  Congren.     As  to  finances,  Hay  23,27, 1782. 
To  Clark.     Vindications  of  his  policy,  May  30  1782. 
To  Olney.    As  to  finances,  Juno  1, 1782. 
From  BeaamorcAoii,  June  3,1782. 

(See  Beaunarcnais  to  Morris, samo  date.) 
To  li-asningloa.     As  to  finances,  June  4, 1782. 
To  Carrington.    As  to  finances,  Juno  6. 1783 . 
From  Livingston  (two  letters),  June  6, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Morris,  same  dates.) 
To  Lorrll.     As  to  finances,  June  6,  1782. 
To  Livingston.  As  to  finances,  June  7,  1783. 
To  Jenifer.    As  to  finances,  Juue  11,  1782. 
To  Gorernor  of  Maryland.     As  to  finances,  June  14,  17B2. 
From  Franklin,  June  25,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morrii,  same  date.) 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.     As  to  finances,  Juno  2(j,  1782. 
To  Washington,    As  to  finances,  June  39, 1783. 

To  Franklin.     As    to    financial  condition  ;    importance  of   further  French  aid, 

July  1,  1782. 
To  Hamilton.     As  to  latter's  acceptance  of  receivership  of  taxes  in  New  York, 

July  3,  1782. 
To  Grand.     As  to  finances,  July  5,  1782. 
To  Flevry.     As  to  finances,  July  5,  1783. 
To  Governor  of  Maryland.     As  to  financus,  July  7,  1782. 
To  LoveU.     As  to  finances,  July  10,  1783. 
To  Governor  of  Maryland.    As  to  finances,  July  39,  1783. 
To  Congress.     As  to  mode  of  taxation,  July  39,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.     As  to  finances,  Aug.  2,  1782. 
from  Franklin,  Aug.  12,  17o2. 

(8oe  FraniliH  to  Morris,  same  date. ) 
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To  Hamilton.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  28,  1782. 

To  Washington.    Ah  to  finances,  Aug.  28,  1782. 

To  Congress.   As  to  finances,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

To  Washington.    As  to  finance*,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

To  Couteulx  $  Co.    As  to  finances,  Sept.  24,  27,  1782. 

To  Adam*.    Congratulating  him  ou  his  success  in  Holland,  Sept.  27,  1782. 

To  Franklin.    As  to  financial   arrangements;  Popnlar  attachment  to  France 

fidelity  to  French  alliance ;  necessity  for  further  loans,  Sept.  27,  30,  17S2. 
To  Franklin.    Asking  in  respect  to  a  convoy,  Oct.  1,  1782. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  loan,  Oct.  2,  1782. 
To  Hamilton.    As  to  finances,  Oct.  5,  1782. 
To  Governor  of  North  Carolina.     As  to  finances,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  advances,  Oct.  7,  1782. 
From  Jay,  Oct.  13,  1782. 

(See  Jay  to  Morris ,  same  date.) 
To  Washington.    As  to  supplies  for  Army,  Oct.  15,  1782. 
To  Governor  Greene.    As  to  finances,  Oct.  17,  1782 
From  Washington,  Oct.  18.  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    As  to  finances;  difficulties  as  to  army  contracts,  Oct.  21,  1782. 
To  Governors  of  States.    Ruinous  conscqucuces  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  State* 

to  pay  taxes;  destitution  of  Army,  Oct.  21.  1782. 
To  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.    Financial  difficulties  of,  Oct.  24,  1782. 
To  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay.    As  to  closing  of  foreign  account**,  Sept.  25, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  charging  to  the  United  States  supplies  sent  to  Virginia,  Oct. 

27,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Nov,  6,  1782. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Barclay.    As  to  his  duties  as  commissioner  at  Paris,  Dec.  5,  1782. 
To  Congress.    As  to  finances  and  coins,  Dec.  12, 1782- 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  14,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  Dec.  20,  1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  23, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date. ) 
To  Franklin.    Financial  difficulties  and  need  of  aid,  Jan.  11,  1783. 
To  Franklin.    Finances  and  salaries,  Jau.  13,  1783. 
To  Grand.    Financial  difficulties,  Jan.  13,  1783. 
To  Luzerne.    Difficulties  connected  with  accounts;   Beaumarcbais'  claim;  i» 

portance  of  further  aid,  Jan.  13,  1783. 
To  Adams.    Importance  of  filling  up  the  Dutch  loan,  Jan.  19,  1783. 
To  Governor  of  Pennsylvania.    Necessity  of  aid,  Jan.  20,  1783. 
To  Washington.    As  to  business  of  Army,  Jan.  21,  1783. 
To  Congress.    As  to  financial  difficulties,  Jan.  24,  Feb.  2G,  1783. 
To  Washington.    As  to  financial  difficulties;   resignation  and  Hamilton's 

ments  thereon,  Feb.  27,  1783,  and  note. 
To  Carmichael.    As  to  bills  drawn  on  Spain,  Mar.  4,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  7,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.     Necessity  of  vigorous  action  to  save  public  credit,  Mar.  8, 
From  Wanhington.     Expressing  confidence,  Mar.  8,  1783. 
To  Congress.     As  to  financial  difficulties,  Mar.  10,  1783. 
To  Greene.    Proposed  resignation  \  tuwvuc'xuA.  tycoxvVAa^  lA^t A4, 178$^ 
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From  Luzerne,  Mar.  15,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Some  decided  action  necessary  to  secure  the  country  from  bank- 
ruptcy, Mar.  17,  1783. 
His  posit  iou  in  Congress.    Debates,  Mar.  18,  1783. 
To  Receivers  of  Taxes.     As  to  deficit,  Apr.  7,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Financial  difficulties,  Apr.  14,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Submitting  specimen  of  coiu,  Apr.  23,  1783. 
To  Congress.    As  to  resignation,  May  1,  1783. 
To  Congress.     Withdraws  his  resignation,  May  3,  1783. 
To  Luztrne.    Hoping  for  advance  of  money,  May  6,  1783. 
To  Franklin.    Asking  for  accounts,  May  12,  1783. 
To  Barclay.    Asking  for  accounts,  May  12, 1783. 
To  Governors  of  States.    As  to  finauces,  May  12,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Advising  disbanding  Army,  May  15,  1783. 
To  Greene.    Explaining  and  vindicating  his  position,  May  16,  1783. 
From  Adams,  May  21,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Further  earnest  application  for  loan,  May  26,  1783. 
To  Luzerne.    Urging  loan,  May  27,  1783. 
To  Governors.    As  to  aid,  June  5,  July  11,  1783. 
From  Adams,  July  5,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  10,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris ,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  11, 1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  July  13,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Congress.    Report  as  to  finances,  July  15,  1783. 
To  Congress.    As  to  state  of  his  department,  July  18,  1783. 
Tribute  to.     Jay  to  Morris,  Jnly  20,  1783. 
From  Jay,  July  20,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Morris,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  July  27,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  28,  1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Governors  of  States.    Financial  appeal,  July  28,  1783. 
To  Congress.    Financial  appeal,  July  28,  1783. 
To  Congress.    As  to  certificates,  July  31,  1783. 
To  Congress.    As  to  finances,  Aug.  1,  1783. 
To  Willink  $  Co.    As  to  Dutch  loan,  Aug.  6,  1783. 
From  Washington.    As  to  money  for  troopB,  Aug.  6,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date. ) 
From  Laurens,  Aug.  9,  1783. 

(See  Laurens  to  Mortis,  same  date. ) 
To  Pay  master- General.    As  to  financial  troubles,  Aug.  12,  1783. 
To  Gerry.    As  to  settlement  of  accounts,  Aug.  26,  1783. 
^rom  Washington,  Aug.  30,  1783. 

(See  Washington  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
^\>  Commissioners  of  Accounts.    Suggesting  certain  duties,  Sept.  4,  1763. 
^rom  Franklin,  Sept.  14,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
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To  Adaius.    As  to  benefits  of  the  peace.    Sept.  20,  1783. 

To  Franklin.     Esteem  for  France  not  diminished  in  the  Uniteo.  8Mn; 

tance  of  France  imposing  no  restrictions  on  American  ships ;  navigation 

destructive   of  commerce ;    influence  of  commercial  interests;  deplorti 

lay  in  payment  of  taxes,  Sept.  30,  1783. 
To  A.  Lee.    As  to  certain  contracts  of  Deane,  Oct.  4, 1783. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  Holker's  accounts,  Oct.  15,  1783. 
To  Willink  $  Co.    As  to  finances,  Oct.  23,  1783. 
To  Jay.    Narrates  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and  the  dangers  avoided  by  hit 

administration ;  discusses  the  foreign  aid  received  during  the  war,  Nov.  4, 

1785. 
To  Farmers  General.    As  to  French  loans,  Nov.  4,  1783. 
To  Adams.    As  to  mode  of  raising  funds,  Nov.  5,  1883. 
To  Congress.     As  to  taxation,  Nov.  5,  1783. 
To  Jay.    Folly  of  navigation  acts,  Nov.  27,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  25,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Morris,  same  date.) 
To  Willink  4"  Co.    As  to  accounts ;  as  to  shallowness  of  British  attacks  on  Anafi 

can  credit,  Dec.  13,  1783. 
To  Couteulx  4'  Co.    As  to  drafts,  Jan.  31,  1784. 
To  Congress.    Liability  for  damages  inflicted  in  war,  Jan.  21,  1784. 
To  Congress.    As  to  liability  to  persons  iu  Canada  who  furnished  property  or  ten* 

ice  or  sustained  injury  during  the  war,  Jau.  24,  1784. 
To  Willink  4'  Co.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  12,  1784. 
To  Couteulx  4"  Co.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  12,  1784. 
To  Grand.    As  to  accounts,  Feb.  12,  1784. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  importance  of  immediate  funds  to  meet  pressing  claims,  Feb. 

12,  1784. 
To  Franklin.     Survey  of  present  resources ;  an  earnest  appeal,  Feb.  13,  1784. 
To  Jefferson.     Estimate  for  civil  list,  Feb.  25,  1784. 
To  Congress.    Pressure  of  foreign  indebtedness  of  United  States,  Mar.  17 ;  Mayt\ 

1784. 
To  La  Fayetle.    As  to  importance  of  free  port  at  Isle  of  France  or  Bourbon,  M»y 

19,  1784. 
To  Congress.    Necessity  of  funding  public  debt,  June  21,  1784. 
To  Marbois.    As  to  settlement  of  indebtedness  to  France,  Aug.  17,  1784. 
To  Congress.    As  to  Dutch  loan  ;  payment  of  interest  increases  the  means  of  party 

paying,  Sept.  30,  1784. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  accounts  and  commending  Franklin's  views,  Sept.  30,  17^4. 
To  Congress.    As  to  value  of  La  Fayette's  services  and  as  to  commercial  reci- 
procity with  France,  Sept.  30,  1784. 
To  the  Public.    On  retiring  from  office  lie  eugages  personally  to  pay  ail  the  not«a 

of  the  United  States  at  maturity,  Oct.  11,  1784. 
To  Congress.     Resignation,  Nov.  1,  1764. 
Morris,  T. — 

Objections  to.     Commissioners  to  Secret  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

Agreement  with  Farmers  General.      A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  14  1777. 

Dealings  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  18,  1777. 

Misconduct  of,  as  agent.     Deane  to  Ii.  Morris,  Sept.  23,  1777.  1 

Statement  as  to.    11.  Morris  to  //.  Laurens,  Dec.  2(5,  1777.     (See  Introduction, 

$  183.) 
Notice  of  death  of.     R.  Morris  to  Lovell,  May  2,  1778. 
Delivery  of  papers  of,  to  Ross.     A.  lA,e  to  Committee,  Aug.  21,  1778. 
W.  Lee's  statement  of  his  relations  to.     W.  Lee  to  Congress,  Mar.  16,  1779, 
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ROCCO — 

Question  of  treaty  with.     Crocco  to  Franklin,  Jnly  15,  18,  1783. 
Negotiations  with.     Franklin  to  Congress.  Sept.  13, 1783. 

Negotiations  with.     Crocco  to  Franklin,  Nov.  25,  1783 ;  Franklin  to  Carmichael, 
Dec.  15,  1783 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  25,  1783. 

3UNTMORIN — 

Friendly    services  of,  at  Madrid.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Jnly  17,  1780,  with 

notice. 
Conferences  of,  with  Jay.    Jay  to  Congress.  Nov.  6,  1780. 
To  Vergennes.    Explanation  of  Spanish  politics,  Mar.  30,  1782. 
Correspondence  with  Jay  as  to  finances.     Reported  hy  Jay  to  Livingston,  Apr.  28, 
178*2. 
From  Jay,  June  26,  1782. 
(Sec  Jay  to  Mountmorin,  same  date.) 
lor nt  Skkkat.    Capitulation  of.    Luzerne  to  Livingston.  Jan.  10,  1783. 
(outiiiex.     Agreement  for  furnishing  armed  vessels;   articles  for  hiring  armed 

vessels,  etc.,  Oct.  15,  1776. 
fouriRO.     Introduction  of.     Deane  to  Congress,  Apr.  8,  1777. 
[unitions  of  war.    (See  Supplies.) 

ctixy  in  Philadelphia  in  1783.    Boudinot  to  Commissioners,  Jnly  15,  1783. 
Suppression  of.     Boudinot  to  Franklin,  Sept.  9,  1783. 

TRKLE — 

Business  dealings  of.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  18, 1777;  Commissiontrs  to  Com- 
mittee, Mar.  4,  1777. 
His  relations  to  Commissioners.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Apr.  7,  1777. 
iples,  open  to  American  ships.    Commissioners  to  Cruisers  for  Naples,  Oct.  9, 1778. 

uional  Bank  of  America— 

Organization  of,  Jan.  8,  1782.     Morris  to  Governors  of  States,  Jau.  2,  1782  (note). 

As  insti  tuted  by  Morris.     (See  Morris  to  Congress,  June  21, 1781 ;  May  17,  June  11, 
1783. ) 

Approved.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Nov.  5, 1781. 
aturalization— 

Power  of,  to  be  determined  by  Congress.    Jay  to  Franklin,  May  31,  1781. 

Practice  as  to.    Franklin  to  Jay,  Aug.  30,  1781. 

AVAL  AFFAIRS — 

Burden  of  them  on  Franklin.    Introduction,  $§  113,  118. 

Direction  of,  in  Europe  imposed  on  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Nicholson,  Jan.  26, 
1777  ;  Franklin  to  Thompson,  Nov.  25, 1777  ;  Franklin  to  Marine  Committee,  June 
2,1779.     (See  Navy.) 
In  Philadelphia  devolved  on  Morris.     Morris  to  Congress,  June  2,  1779. 
iaval  stores  can  be  obtained  from  North  Carolina  if  vessels  are  sent.     Committee 

to  Commissioners  at  Paris,  Doc.  30,  1776. 
'AVAL  gains  and  losses  during  the  war.    A  dam  8  to  Congress,  July  6,  1780. 
Navigation  act,  British — 

Impolicy  of.    Jay  to  Vaughan,  Mar.  28,  1783. 

Principles  of.     Hartley  to  Commissioners,  June  14, 1783;  Adams  to  Livingston,  July 

17,  1783. 
Enforcement  of,  against  the  United  States  declared  by  Fox  to  be  intentional. 
Laurens  to  Ministers  at  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1783. 
(See  ITartley  to  Franklin,  Sept.  24,  1783 ;  Morris  to  Franklin,  Sept.  30,  1783.) 
Navigation  proclamation,  British,  of  May  1.    Mischievous  character  of;  retalia- 
tion recommended.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22,  1783;  Madison  to  Ran- 
dolph, Sept.  13,  1783 ;  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Sept.  24,  1783.    (See  Introduction 
32.) 
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Navigation  laws.    British  intolerance  as  to ;  injurious  effect  on  Britain. 
Thompson,  liar.  38,  1784 ;  Laurens  to  Congress,  Apr.  34,  1781. 
(See  Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  23,  1783 ;  Madison  to  Randolph,  Sept.  13,  ITS 
Navigation  krsthictionb.     Repeal  of  by  France  would  build  up  French  trad*  viU 
tboIJnitedStates.     Morris  to  franklin,  Sept.  30,  1783  ;  Morn-  to  Jot),  Hot.V, 
1783. 
Naw  Board.    From  Franklin  to,  Mar.  16,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Nary  Board,  same  date.) 
American,  under  direction  of  separate  committee  and  open  to  disorder  thereby  I 

Jay  to  Washington,  Apr.  30,  1777. 
Proper  employment  of,  in  1777.     CoMmftrioneM  to  Committer,  May  2 
missioncrs  to  Jag,  June  3,  1777. 
(See  Morris  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  31, 1776.) 
Care  of,  in  Europe  devolved  on  Franklin.     Introduction,  J  116.     (See  Frtnltit.) 
Control  of,  in  America  vested  in  Morris  by  Congress,  Sept.  8, 17m. 

(See  Morris  to  Congress,  Juno  3,  1779.) 
Should  be  employed  more  especially  in  cruising,    Adams  to  Congress,  July  6,  IKR 
Urged  to  cooperation  with  French.     Lnzeme  to  Congress,  July  25,  17(4). 
French.     Protection  of  French  coast,  by.     Sartixe  to  Fergtsnet,  Apr.  36,  I77R 
Dntcb.    Proposition  to  increase.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jaa.  &,  171;]. 
British.     Danger  to  the  United  States  from  iheir  superiority  in  American  vsttn 
Franklin  to  rergennes,  Feb.  13, 1781. 
Ncatk,  William,  writes  to  Franklin  to  know  if  a  reconciliation  has  been  elltdel, 

Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  tendon.  Mar.  33,  1775. 
Nkgotiations  in  London,  1774-'75.     Franklin's  narrative,  Mar.  22,  1775. 
Nklson,  Congress,  July  30, 1776  (with  notice). 
Nksuit— 

From  Franklin,  Sept.  29,  1779. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Xesbit,  sntne  date.) 
To  Franklin,  June  17,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  N~t*btt,  same  date. ) 

NKTHKHI.AN'IIS— 

Attain)  in,  and  relation  to  the  United  States.     (See  Adams,  Dumas,  Franklin 

see  Introduction,  J  97,  its  to  position  of  Netherlands  during  Revolution— 

Ail  am  8  negotiations  with.     (See  Adams.) 

Affairs  in.     Dumas  to  Franklin,  Apr.  a,   May  14,  1776. 

Deane  writes  Dumiis  to  know  if  he  will  meet  with  any  iticon'.enieucc  in  tua— ' 
in,     Deane  to  Dumas,  July  26,  1776. 

Reports  from.    Dumas  to  Committee.,  Aug.  10, 1776. 

Neutrality  of.     Deane  to  Dumas,  Aug.  IN.  1776. 

An  to  delitu  duo  from,  to  England.     Deane,  to  Dunns,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Will  pursue  policy  of  pence.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 

Ri'liuit.t  from.      Carmicliael  to  fummittee,  Nov.  3,  1771.1, 

'I'lii.'  in  iniipiil  money-lender.    Diane  to  Cumimili-e,  Dec   1,  177*".. 

Policy  of.     A.  Lie  to  IXimas,  Jan.  38,  1777. 

British  dictation  to.     Commissioner*  to  Committer,  Mar.  13,  1777. 

Memorial  for,  appended  to  letter  of  A.  Lee.  to  Committer,  Apr.  8,  1778. 

Probability  of  minister  to.     Franklin  to  Duma*,  Apr.  10,  1778. 

Drought  of  letter  to.  Apr.  10,  1778. 

Position  of,  iih  to  United  States.     Dumas  to  Committee.  Apr.  14.  1778. 

Project  of  treaty  with.     Commissioners  to  H'.  Lee,  Sept.  35,  1778. 

Draught  of  treaty  with,  Oct.  15,  1778.      Commissioner*  io  Duma*.  Ocl.  1G,  17^ 

Action  of,  as  to  privateers,  Oct.  8, 13, 1779. 

Ships  of,  exempted  from  capture.      Franklin  to  Agent  n/  Cruisers,  May  30,  17- 

Warliko  action  of.     Franklin  to  Jag,  June  13,  1780. 
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Ion  tinned, 
n  of  minister  at.     Adam*  to  Congrrn,  Ang.  14,  1780. 
Alami  to  Congress,  Sept.  25,  1760.     (See  Adam;  Dumas.) 
it  on,  of  the  capture  of  the  Laurens  papers.     Dana  to  Jacfcam,  Nov.  11,  1780. 

War  declared  against,  by  England.     Carmichae.l  to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1731. 

Proposition  to  increase  tbe  forces  of;  abstract  of  events  in;  resentment  felt 
against  England  in.     Adams  to  Conor***,  Jan.  5,  1781. 

Unprepared  for  war.     Adam*  to  Congress,  Jan.  14,  1781. 

Skips  of  war  of  j  approves  the  proposals  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  prep- 
aration for  war;  declaration  of  States-General  acceding  to  the  armed  neu- 
trality.    Adam*  to  Co*grt*t,  Jan.  15,  1781. 

Proclamation  of  States-General  that  provision  will  be  made  for  persons  disabled 
in  sea  service ;  proclamation  as  to  privateering.  Adam*  to  Congress,  Jan.  18, 
1781. 

Disposed  to  vigorously  prosecute  the  war.     Carmidhael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1731. 

Treat;  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweden,  and.  Adams  to  Congrtu, 
Feb.  1,  1781. 

Peace  between  England  and,  not  probable.    Adam*  to  Congress,  Feb.  15,  1781. 

Memorial  of  Adams  to,  presenting  resolution  of  Congress  acceding  to  tbe  princi- 
ples of  the  armed  neutrality,  declared  by  Russia,  Mar.  8,  1781. 

Suffering  of  commerce  of,  by  abruptness  of  war.  J.  Laurent  to  Congress,  Mar.  It, 
1781. 

Accepts  Bnasia's  offer  of  modiation;  counter  manifesto  of,  as  to  mediation;  man- 
ifesto against  England.     Adamt  to  Congress,  Mar.  18,  1781. 

Division  of  sentiment  in.     Adam*  to  Congress,  Mar.  19,  1781. 

Commission  aa  minister  plenipotentiary  to,  received.  Adam  to  Congrtu,  Mar.  IS), 
1781. 

Memorial  of,  to  Sweden  asking  aid.     Adam*  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 1781. 

Treaty  proposed  between  the  United  States  and.  Adam*'  Manorial,  etc.,  to  the 
States-General,  Apr.  19,  1781. 

Money  not  to  be  obtained  there.  J.  Lauren*  to  Congress,  May  IE,  1781 ;  Adams  to 
Congress,  May  16,  1781. 

Peculiar  claims  on  France.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  June  18,  1781. 

Russia's  separate  mediation  for.     Adams  to  Congress,  Ang.  16, 1781. 

Procrastination  in  councils  of ;  torn  by  factions;  no  pecuniary  help  to  be  ei- 
pec ted  from.     Adatnsto  Congress,  Oct,  15,  1781.     (See  Adam*. ) 

And  Britain.    Mediatiou  of  Russia  accepted.     Adams  to  Congress,  Dec.  13. 25, 1781. 

Political  position  of.     Adamsto  Congress,  Jan.  14,1782. 

Failure  to  obtain  a  new  loan  in.     Adams  to  Franklin,  Jan.  25, 1782. 

Loan  of  October,  1781,  taken  np.  Luterne  to  Congress,  Jan.  28, 1782  ;  Congress  to 
Franklin,  Feb. 5, 1782. 

English  proposals  of  peace  to.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Apr. 12,1782. 

Peace  negotiations  of.    Adams  to  Dumas,  Jan.  1, 1783. 

Unfortunate  condition  of,  in  1783.    Adam*  to  Livingston,  Jan.  23, 1783. 

Oppressive  conditions  of  peace  imposed  on.  Duma*  to  Adams,  Fob.  4, 1783;  Adams 
to  Dumas,  Feb,  5,1783. 

Appoints  Van  Berckel  as  minister  to  the  United  States.  Duma*  to  Livingston, 
Mar.  4, 1783. 

Instructions  as  to  peace.     Duma*  to  Adam*,  Mar,  i, 1783. 

Loans  to  the  United  States  to  dato.     Livingston  to  Greene,  Jan.  4,  1783. 

Valuable  aid  received  from,  in  1783.     Morris  to  Jag,  Nov.  4,  1783. 

From  Franklin,  Oct.  15.  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  S'eufville,  same  date. ) 
To  Jag.     Expressing  attachment  to  the  United  States,  Apr.  6,  ttW  (ti\V\i  twfcYfi. 
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Netherlands— Continued . 
From  Jay,  Juno  13,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Neu/ville,  same  date.) 
Business  letters  of,  and  to,  Juue  1,  8,  18,  1780. 
Thanked  by  Jay  for  aid  given,  June  25,  1780. 

To  Jay.    Financial  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  July  13,  1780. 
From  Jay,  July  29,  1780. 

(See  Neufville  to  Jay,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Aug.  16,  1780 

(See  Jay  to  Neufville,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Oct.  4,  1780. 

(See  Jay  to  Neufville,  same  date.) 
Improvident  conduct  of,  in  overpurchase  of  supplies.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Not. 

5,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Laurens,  Nov.  8,  1781; 

Franklin  to  Adams,  Nov.  26,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Deo.  14,  1781. 
Objectionable  accounts  of.     Franklin  to  Adams,  Dec.  14,  I7fll. 
Neutral  flag.    How  far  protecting  enemy's  goods.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 

1780 ;  Franklin  to  Dumas,  June  5,  1780. 
Neutral  powers — 

Protest  of  Amsterdam  as  to,  July  1,  1780. 
Position  of.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Sept.  17,  1782. 
Neutrality— 

Duties  of,  settled  by  Revolution.     Introduction,  $  100. 

Position  of  France  as  to,  in  1777.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777. 

French  sensitiveness  as  to,  Carmichael  to  Bingham,  June  25,  1777. 

Duties  of  United  States  as  to.     Franklin  to  Grand,  Oct.  14,  177tf. 

Spanish  rules  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  May  8,  1780. 

Armed.    Principles  of  enforcement  of.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780;  Car' 

michael  to  Committee,  Aug.  23,  1780. 
Rights  of.     Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Oct.  5,  1780. 

Convention  of,  to  be  signed  23d  iustaut.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  14,  1781. 
Armed.   Declaration  of  the  States- General,  acceding  to  the.    Adams  to  Congressm- 
an. 15,  1781. 
Treaty  of  marine  and  neutrality  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Swed 

and  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  1, 1781. 
Armed.     Portugal  refuses  to  join.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb. 22,  1781.     ( 

Armed  neutrality.) 
Rules  aud  duties  of.   Acceptance  of,  by  the  United  States.  Adams  to  States-Gen 

Mar.  8,  1781. 
Position  of  Russia  aud  Sweden  iu  respect  to.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15, 1 

1782  ;  Dana  to  Ellery,  Jan.  17,  1782. 
Alleged  breach  of,  by  American  privateers.     Blome  to  Yergennes,  Feb.  6,  1782. 
Questions  as  to,  arising  in  the  Revolution.    Introduction,  %  100.  (See  Armed  nm — - 
trality,  and  see  Introduction,  $  93.) 
New  York— 

Illicit  provisioning  of.     Luzerne  to  Congress,  Oct.  28,  1*82. 

Should  be  cut  off  from  supplies.    Luzerne  to  Washington,  Nov.  6, 1782 ;   Washing  **>» 

to  Luzerne,  Nov.  13, 1782. 
Evacuation  of.     TAvingston  to  Carleton,  Apr.  11,1783;  Livingston  to   Washing  i*>», 

Apr.  12, 1783;   Carleton  to  Livingston,  Apr.  14, 1783. 
Evacuation  of.     Question  as  to;  Madison  to  Jefferson,  May  13,  1783;   Washington 

to  Livingston,  May  13, 1783. 
Prompt  evacuation  of,  advised.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Sept.  6, 1783. 
Evacuation  of,  and  kindly  treatment  of  tories  iu.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Nov. 99, 

17 S3. 
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HOLSOlf— 

From  Franklin.    Instructions  to,  as  to  cruise,  Jan.  26, 1777. 

Recommended  by  DrEstaing  to  Congress,  July  8, 177G. 

COLI— 

To  Izard.    Advising  him  not  to  attempt  to  go  to  Florence,  July  28, 1778. 

From  Izard,  Sept.  1, 1778. 
(See  Izard  to  Ntvcoli,  same  date.) 

E,  ship.    Question  as  to  capture  of  Izard's  goods  in.    (See  correspondence  of  Oct. 
12, 13,  19, 22, 1778. ) 

iILI.ks.    (See  Introduction,  $  78.) 

mi  Carolina.    Abandonment  by  British  forces  of  tlieir  friends  in.     Li  rings  ton 
to  Franklin,  Dec.  16, 1781 ;  Livingston  to  J  dams,  Dec.  26, 1781. 

rrH,  Lord— 

His  attitude  during  the  Revolution.     Introduction,  $  27. 

Motion  of,  to  conciliate  the  Colonies.     Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  Lon- 
don, Mar.  22, 1775. 

From  Commissioners  in  Paris,  Dec.  12,  1777. 
(See  Franklin,  Deane,  aud  Lee  to  Lord  North,  same  date.) 

Futility  of  his  measures  of  conciliation.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 

Conference  with  Hartley  as  to  peace.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  Jan.  2, 1782. 

tTox,  Sir  Fletcher.    Is  shown  Franklin's  '•  Hints."    Franklin's  narrative  of  nego- 
tiations at  London,  Mar.  22,  1775. 

{Way.    Treaty  between  Russia,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Denmark,  and.    Adams  to 
Congress,  Feb.  1,  1781. 

ltrsk.    From  Livingston,  May  26, 1783. 
(See  Livingston  to  Nourse,  same  date.) 

rn  of  allegiance.     Practice  of  commissioners  as  to  administering.     Commission- 
ers to  Congress,  Sept.  1,  1779.    (See  Naturalization.} 

'ickrs,  British.     (See  Britain.) 

fiCKRS,  French,  volunteering  in  service  of  the  United  States.     Characteristics  of. 
(See  Introduction,  $  78.) 

Negotiations  as  to  their  coming  over.     Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  Nov.  24,  29, 
Dec.  6,  1776;  Mar.  12,  1777. 

Impolicy  of  promising  high  office  or  income  to  such.    Franklin  to  Lith,  Apr.  6, 1777. 

Considerations  applicable  to  such  cases.     Franklin  to  Washington,  Juno  23,  1777. 

Policy  of  Congress  in  respect  to  engagements  made  in  Franco  concerning.    Lovell 
to  Washington,  July  24,  1777. 

Right  to  issue  permanent  commissions  to,  in  France  disputed.     Congress,  Sept.  8, 
1777. 

Franklin's  caution  as  to  engagement  of.    Franklin  to  Lovell,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

Their  engagements  in  America  and  occasional  retnrn.     Committee  to  Commission- 
ers, Dec.  1,  1777. 

Difficulties  as  to  some  of  them;  Holtzendorff's  case.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Dec. 

8,  1779.     (See  Holtzendorff.) 
Grateful  acknowledgment  of  services  of.     (See  Eochambeau,  Washington.) 

sky.    From  Morris,  June  1,  17d2. 
(See  Morris  from  Olney,  same  date.) 

angb,  Prince  of— 
Prom  Congress,  Jan.  3,  1781. 
(See  Congress  to  Prince  of  Orange,  same  date.) 

Disposition  of,  as  to  war.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15, 1781. 

Prom  Adams,  Apr.  19. 1781. 
(See  Adams  to  Prince  of  Orange,  same  date.) 

'RNT.     Made  a  free  port.      Vergennes  to  La  Fayette,  June  29,  1783. 

*KRMAN.    From  Dana,  May  H,  17H3. 
(See  Dana  to  Oiterman,  name  dato.) 
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Oswald— 

Services  of,  as  a  *'  peace-maker."    Introduction,  $  200. 
To  Franklin.    Peace  negotiations,  Jane  5, 1782. 
From  Skelbmrne,  May  21,  1782. 

(See  Shelbume  to  Oswald,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  jour nal,  July  1, 179.) 
From  /VofffcttN,  June  5, 1782. 

(See  jFtamfctta  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
From  FratOrKii,  Jane  26,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
From  £Vajtfcttit,  Jane  11,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  July  1, 1782.) 
From  IVaaJMfrt,  July  12,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
From  franMifi,  July  28,  1782. 

(See  /Vafcfcft*  to  Oswald,  name  date.) 
From  Joinwtend,  Sept.  1,  1782. 

(See  Townshend  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  as  to  reconciliation,  Sept.  5, 1782. 
From  f>a**K*,  Sept.  8,  1782. 

(See  iVaafcti*  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
From  IbattMtaid,  Sept.  20,  1782. 

(See  Townshend  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  inclosing  papers.  Sept  24,  1782. 

To  Commissioners.    As  to  restoiation  of  property  to  tories,  Nor.  4,  1782. 
Cannot  be  granted.     Commissioners  to  Oswald,  Nov.  5,  1782. 
From  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Lee,  Nov.  5, 1782. 

(See  Adams,  Franklin,  and  £ee  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
Commission  of.     Proceedings  as  to.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  17, 1782 ;  Liri*§ 

to  Congress,  Dec.  23,  1782. 
From  J<Van&7tii,  Nov.  26,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
To  Townshend.     As  to  signature  of  treaty  and  grounds  of  signature,  Nov.  30, 1 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  14,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Oswald,  same  date.) 
Outrages,  British.    Exasperation  produced  by.    Introduction,  $  22.    (See  Brit 
Paca.    Communication  of,  as  to  Arthur  Lee's  incompetency  as  minister,  Apr.  30, 1 
Pacification — 

Requisite  conditions  of.    Franklin  to  Correspondent  at    Brussels,  Jnly  1, 17' 
Conditions  of.     See  Proceedings  of  Congress,  Feb.  23,  27,  Mar.  17,  19,  22,  24, 
8,  12,  22,  June  3,  17,  19,  24,  July  1,  12,  17,  22,  24,  29,  31,  Aug.  3,  1 ',  8c] 

11,  17,  25,  28,  Oct.  9,  13,  1779.     (See  Peace,  Treaties.) 

PACKKT  BOATS— 

Employment  of,  by  American  commissioners.     Commissioners  to  Committee, 

12,  1777. 

Agreement  with  Chaumont  as  to  line  of,  Apr.  — ,  1777. 

Failure  of  scheme  as  to.     Franklin  to  Lorell,  June  2,  1779. 
Paine,  T— 

Washington's  view  of  (note).     Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan.  T>,  1779. 

Alleges  Beanniarchais'  consignments  to  be  a  gratuity  from  France,  at  * 
Gerard  protests,  and  Paine  resigns  as  secretary  to  committee  of  corresj 
ence.     Introduction,  $  62. 

(See  Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan.  5,  1779.) 

Disavowed  by  Congress,  Jan.  17, 1779. 

To  Morris.    As  to  Rayneval's  History  and  Deane's  letter,  Nov.  27, 1781. 
Palfrey,  W.— 

Appointed  consul-general  to  France.     Lorell  to  Franklin,  Dec.  21,  1780. 
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AUTOEY,  W.— Continued. 

Lost  at  sea  on  his  voyage  ont.    Franklin  to  Adams,  Feb.  26, 1781 ;  Franklin  to  Con- 
gress,  Mar.  12,  1781. 

apkr  MONET.    Dangers  of.     Vergennes  to  Adams,  June  21, 22, 1780 ;  Franklin  to  Con- 
gress, Jo ne  26,  1780;    Vergennes  to  Franklin,  June  30,  1780.     (See  Morris.) 

aris  mission.    Plan  for  reducing  its  expense.    J.  Jdam*  to  5.  Adams,  May  21, 1778. 

ARIS  — 

American  legation  at.    Dissensions  in;  proceedings  of  Congress  as  to,  Sept.  11, 
1778,  ff.    (See  Franklin,  A.  Lee,  Adams,) 

Mischief  done  at,  by  having  too  many  envoys  at.    Introduction,  §§  106, 126, 149. 
arliament,  British— 

Aualogy  from  action  of,  under  Charles  I.    Introduction,  $  8. 

Action  of,  on  the  petition  of  1775.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5,  1775. 

Its  defects.    Franklin  to  Correspondent  at  Brussels,  July  1,  1778. 

Parties  in.    Introduction,  $$  31  ff. 
arton — 

His  opinion  of  Beaumarchais.    Introduction,  $  61. 

Views  of,  as  to  Arthur  Lee's  differences  with  Franklin.    Ibid.,  $  145. 
asses.    Mediterranean,  called  in  by  Great  Britain.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
assport  for  ship.    Form  adopted,  Feb.  6,  1778. 
assy.    Advantages  of,  as  a  residence.    Introduction,  $  123 ;  Franklin  to  Dumas,  Jan. 

29,  1777. 
atterson,  Captain.    Misconduct  of.    Harrison  et  al.  to  Bingham,  Feb.  1,  1777. 
aymastkr-Gkneral.     From  Morris  to,  Aug.  2, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Paymaster-General,  same  date.) 
eace-maker8.    English  volunteers  acting  as.    Introduction,  $  197. 
back  negotiations  in  1782.    (See  Adams,  Franklin,  Hartley,  Jay,  Livingston,  Luzerne. ) 
rack,  separate- 
Pledge  of  commissioners  as  to,  Feb.  2, 1777. 

Special  mission  as  to,  in  1779 ;  advice  of,  Gerard  as  to.    Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan. 
14,  Feb.  15, 23, 24, 1779. 

Communication  to  Congress  of  Luzerne  as  to,  Sept.  24, 1780. 

Between  Holland  and  England  not  probable.     Adams  to  Congress,  Feb.  15, 1781. 

Negotiation  of.     Huntington  to  Franklin,  June  19, 1781 ;  Huntington  to  Adams,  June 
20, 1781. 

Importance  of  ministers  abroad  being  instructed  as  to.     Luzerne  to  Congress, 
May  26, 1781. 

Terms  of,  as  to  boundaries  and  fisheries.    Livingston  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7,  1782. 
(See  Preliminaries.) 

Views  of  Madison  as  to.     Madison  to  E.  Randolph,  May  14,  1782.     (See  Treatise.) 

Royal  warrant  for  negotiation  of,  July  25,  1782. 

Articles  agreed  upon  as  to,  by  commissioners,  Oct.  8,  1782.     (See  Preliminaries.) 

Articles  of,  Nov.  30,  1782.     (See  Preliminaries,  Treaties.) 

Ratification  and  proclamation  of.     Mifflin  to  Franklin,  Jan.  14,  1784. 

Ratification  of.     Mifflin  to  Franklin,  Jan.  14,  1781.     (See  Preliminaries.) 

Announcement  of,  to  foreign  sovereigns.    Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  4,  1784;  Adams 
to  Jay,  June  22,  1784. 

'RACE  COMMISSIONERS — 

Instructions  to.     Proceedings  of  Congress,  Sept.  28,  1779. 

From  Congress.  Action  of  Congress  as  to  instructions  to  ;  no  peremptory  instruc- 
tions given  as  to  boundaries ;  to  uudertake  nothing  without  the  knowledge 
and  concurrence  of  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  France  ;  mediation  may  be 
accepted  concurrently  with  France,  but  ouly  on  basis  of  independence ;  truce 
permissible  if  substance  of  independence  be  granted  and  territory  evacuated  \ 
nil  balance  of  instructions  to  be  communicated  to  mmv&toT  oi  ¥YW&&fe%  ^^S> 
Franklin,  Lanrens,  and  Jefferson  elected  additional  commm\o\i«»^  ^\x\^  V^> 
1781.    (See  Preliminaries. ) 
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Pearson.    Agreement  with  J.  P.  Jones,  Oct.  3,  1779. 
Penet— 

Questionable  conduct  of.     Dearie  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Cautions  as  to  dealing  with.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

Business  position  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  11,  1778. 

Absconding  and  insolvency  of.    Franklin  to  Morris,  Dec.  14,  1742. 
Pennsylvania  — 

President  of  council  of.    From  Morris,  Sept.  20,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  President  of  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  same  date.) 

Speaker  of  assembly  of.    From  Morris,  Sept.  28,  1781. 
(See  Morris  to  Speaker  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  same  date.) 

French  purchasers  of  real  estate  in.    Livingston  (o  Moore,  Sept.  8, 1780 ;  Livingston 
to  Luzerne,  Sept.  12, 1780. 
Peters.    From  Franklin,  Sept.  12,  1777. 

(See  Franklin  to  Peters,  same  date.) 
Petition  to  King  of  Great  Britain  of  1775.    Franklin's  account  of.    Franklin  to 

Thomson  Feb.  5,  1775.    (See  Franklin's  narrative  of  Mar.  22,  1775 ;  Franklin  to 

Priestley,  July  7,  1778.) 
Petrie.    Statement  of,  discredited.    A,  Lee  to  Congress,  Apr.  26,  1779. 

Quarrel  with  W.  Lee  as  to  who  betrayed  diplomatic  secrets.    Introduction,  $  177. 
Phelps.    From  Morris,  Mar.  30, 1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Phelps,  same  date.) 
Piiilidelphia— 

Capture  of,  by  Howe.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  6,  1777. 

Discreditable  conduct  of  British  in,  in  1778.    Introduction,  $  23. 

Heartlessness  of  abandonment  of  loyalists  in.    Ibid.,  $  24. 

Evacuation  of,  by  British.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Juue  21,  1778. 

Mutiny  in,  in  1783.    Boudinot  to  Congress,  July  15,  1783. 

PniLLlMORE— 

His  view  as  to  the  effect  of  the  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States, 

and  the  consequent  declaration  of  war.    Introduction,  $  49. 
View  of,  as  to  French  neutrality  iu  1777.     Ibid,,  $  102. 
Pickering— 

Croak  iu  gs  of,  deprecated.     Adams  to  Dana,  Feb.  8,  1781. 
His  unfriendliness  to  Washington.    Introduction,  $  11. 
Pillage.     British,  in  war.    (See  Britain.) 
Piracy— 

Act  of,  iu  betrayal  by  crew  of  vessel  to  enemy.    Franklin  et  al.  to  Germaine,  Feb. 

7,  1777. 
May  include  British  seizures  of  foreign  ships  without  declaration  of  war.   Frank- 
lin to  Dumas,  Jan.  18,  1781. 
Pliarne,  Penet  &  Co.    To  receive  prizes  at  all  French  ports  except  Bordeaux,  Dun- 
kirk, and  Havre  de  Grace.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  24,  177<>.    (See 
Penet.) 
Pledge  of  commissioners  at  Paris  as  to  separate  peace,  Feb.  2,  1777. 
Pitt,  William— 

The  father.     (See  Chatham.) 

The  son.    Policy  of,  towards  America.     Introduction,  $  32. 
Plurality  of  envoys.    Impolicy  of  having.    Ibid.,  §  10G. 
Pope's  nuncio  to  Congress.    As  to  toleration  of  a  bishop  in  the  United  States,  July 

28,  1783. 
Porta  il— 

Contract  with,  Feb.  13,  1777. 

Letter  commending.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov.  24,  1781. 
(See  Du  For  tail,  Introduction,  $  78.) 
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LAND,  Dake  of.    Views  as  to  importance  of  a  minister  from  the  United  States  at 

London.     Laurens  to  Ministers  at  Parist  Aug.  9,  1783. 
8.  Those  open  to  America  in  1777.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

UGAL— 

aterview  with  ambassador  of;  war  threatened  between  Spain  aud.    Deane  to 

Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
declaration  of  war  against,  advised.     Beaumarchais  to  Committee,  Sept.  15, 1776. 
'ommission  should  be  issued  to  seize  ships  of.    Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  17, 1776. 
om mission  against,  demanded  by  friends  in  Europe.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct. 

1,1776. 
Reported  compliance  with  demand  of  England  for  surreuder  of  American  vessels. 

Committee  to  Deane,  Oct.  1,  1776. 
jug  of,  dead.    Deane  to  Committee,  Dec.  12,  1776. 
ujurious  proclamation  of  Government  of,  protested  against.     Franklin  to  Ponte 

de  Lima,  Apr.  26,  1777;  Franklin  to  Portuguese  Minister,  Apr.  26,  1777 
orbids  bringing  prizes  into  her  ports.     (See  Carmichael,) 
gency  iu.    Lorell  to  Dohrman,  July  11,1780. 
loses  her  ports  to  prizes  by  armed  vessels.     Carmichael  to  Congress,  Sept.  9, 1780; 

Adams  to  Congress,  Oct.  6, 1780. 
osition  of,  as  to  armed  neutrality.     Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  Feb.  14, 1781. 
lefuses  to  join  the  armed  neutrality.     Carmichael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 
'osition  of,  in  politics.     Jay  to  Congress,  Apr.  25, 1781. 
linister  of.     Franklin  to,  as  to  Portuguese  prohibitions,  July  1, 1782. 
reaty  with.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Juue  13,  July  22,  1783. 
ommerce  of.    In  form  a  to  in  as  to.    Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  1, 1783. 
egotiatious  with.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Sept.  13, 1783. 
;all,  Governor.    Desires  to  be  sent,  conjointly  with  Franklin,  to  America  to 

settle  the  differences.     Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 

1775.     (For  notice  of  him  see  same) 
ictions  of  British  campaigns.  Erroneous.     Introduction,  $$  150, 151. 

LMINARIE8  OF   PEACE  OF   1782 — 

>ebate  of  Congress  thereon ;  objections  to  the  exclusion  of  France  from  the  nego- 
tiations; particular  objections  to  separate  article ;  feeling  of  Vergennes  and 
Luzerne  at  the  exclusion  of  France,  and  particularly  of  Louis  XVI.  Con- 
grtss,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

►pinions  expessed  iu  Congress  as  to  communicating  separate  article  to  France; 
general  debate  as  to  the  propriety  of  excluding  France.  Congress,  Mar.  12, 
18,19,22,24,26,1783. 

Inglaud  could  have  obtained  no  better  terms  by  delay.  Adams  to  Faughan,  Mar. 
12,  1783. 

nalysis  aud  opinion  as  to.  Livingston  to  Washington,  Mar.  12,  1783  ;  Madison  to 
Randolph,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

eparate  article  should  be  communicated  to  France.  Livingston  to  Congress,  Mar. 
18,  1783  ;  Livingston  to  Commissioners,  Mar.  25,  1783. 

ot  settling  peace  absolutely,  but  preparations  should  be  made  for  next  campaign. 
Luzerne  to  Washington,  Mar.  15,  1783 ;   Washington  to  Luzerne,  Mar.  19,  1783. 

'he  article  as  to  loyalists  should  have  been  moro  definite ;  the  course  of  the  com- 
missioners iu  withholding  the  negotiations  from  Frauce  and  not  communi- 
cating the  separate  article  open  to  grave  censure.  Livingston  to  Commission- 
ers,  Mar.  25,  1783;  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Mar.  26, 1783. 

Ratified  before  arrival  of  definitive  treaty,  except  separate  article,  which  became 
inoperative,  Apr.  21.  1783. 

eparate  article  explained.    Adams,  Franklin  and  Jay  to  Livingston,  July  18,  1783. 

csents"  to  foreign  officials  on  treaty-making.    The  United  States  do  not 
give.    Livingston  to  Dana,  May  1, 1783 ;  Proceeding 8  o/  Cotvgrm,^^  3\,Yft&% 
(Bee  Gratuities.) 
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President  of  Pennsylvania.     From  if  orris,  Jan.  20, 1783 

(Sen  Murrii  to  President  of  I'enniylztinia,  same  date.)     (Seo  End.) 

Prick,  Dr.— 

Resolutions  of  Congress  as  to,  Oct.  6,  1778. 

From  Commiseiimert.     Invitation  to  the  United  States  to  advise  as  tofinsows, 

Dec.  7,  1778. 

(Sou  Commissioners  to  /Vice,  aatno  date.) 

To  Franklin.     Declines  a  financial  post  in  tbo  United  States,  Jan.  18,  1878.    (6ea 

note  for  notice  of. ) 
To  A.  Lee.     Declines  position  Ui  America,  Jan.  IB,  1779. 
Priestlky.    From  Franklin,  July  7,  1775. 

(Soo  Franklin  to  Priestley,  same  date.     See  note  for  not 
From  Franklin,  Oct,  13,  1775. 

(Site  Franklin  to  Priestley,  same  duto.) 
From  Franklin  (probably),  1779. 
(See  Franklin  to  Priestley,  name  date.) 
"  Princk  1'KHDINAND."    Suggested  as  commander-in-chief.     Beans  to  Committee,  Dee. 

C,  1776. 
PKIKOLK,  interview  with  Franklin.     Pringle  to  Izard,  April  2fi,  1778. 
Prisoners,  American,  ill- treat  men  t  of,  by  British,     t'ontmiwioueri  to  Committee,  Mm. 
12,  1777;  Franklin  lo  Cooper,  Doc.  11,1777;  Commissioners  to  Xorri  Aorl*,  Dec 
12,  1777.     (Seo  RrltelH.) 
(See  Franklin  to  Hartley;  and  see  also  Ethan  Allen.) 
Better  treatment  of,  called  for.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Oct  14, 1777. 
Exchange  of.     ConimiMionen  to  Sartine,  May  14 ;  Aug.  13, 1778 ;  S  to  CW 

wisoiowers,  Aug.  16,  1778;  Commi'sioners  to  Committee,  Sept.  17,1778;  /VanH« 
to  Hartley,  Feb.  2,   1780;  FranHtn  to  Jnj/,  Apr.  24,  1782.     And  see  furtli« 
references,  index,  Franklin. 
British,  in  France.    Commimionert  to  Sartine,  July  1C,1778. 
Taken  in  America.    Gerard  to  Congress,  July  14,  1778. 
American,  in  England.     Address  of  com  miration  era  to,  Sept.  20,  1778, 
Taken  by  Franco,  when  compelled  to  serve  in  British  army.    Coin  mission- r>  W 
Prisoners,  Oct.  15,  1778  ;  Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Oct,  20,  Nov.  14,  1778:  &•> 
i«i*)ioNtr«  to  Sartine,  Oct.  30,  1778. 
Exchange  and  relief  of,  in  England.    Coin  Mission  erg  to  Sartine,  Nov.  13,  1778. 
Bud  treatment  of,  in  England.    Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Nov.  13,  1778 ;  OoMMfV 
siuncru  to  leiorflHcs,  Jul).  1,  1779;   Sartine  to  Commission*™,  Jan.   13,   IT'S; 
rVai«JHiii  to  //ofl>on,Feb.2ti,  1780;  Franklin  to  C'onjmo,  Mar. 4, 1780;  fVonHi" 
to  Juy,  Aug.  3,  1781 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  5,  1781 ;   Livingston  to  Z>oin>. 
May  29,  1782. 
Held  in  England  as  rebels.    Note  to  Commissioners  to  Committer,  March  12,  1777  - 
Exchange  of,  between  Franco  and  England.     Adams  to  Congress,  May  3,  1780. 

(Seo  Franklin  to  Committee,  May  25,  1779;  May  31,  1780. 
American,  relict  tu,  in  France.      Franklin  to  Scliireighauser,  Sept.  17,  1779. 
Proposed  liual  release  of.      Franklin  to   Hartley,  Apr.  5,  1782  ;   Lieingston  to  RVk**" 
iK3(0H,  May  29,  1783 ;  £Mrj tfon  to  Grwwc,  Apr.  12,  1783 ;   Washington  to  /. 
ingston,  Apr.  22,  178:!;  Franklin  to  Lieingston,  July  22,  1783. 

Privateering— 

Auetfective  diplomatic  agency.     Introduction,  {  1. 

Activity  iu  New  England  in.     Morris  to  t  oinmiaiioners.  Dee.  21,  1770. 

English  resorting  to,  in  1777.     Note  as  to,  in  letter  of  Jau.  !>,  1775  ;  so  in  letter  *w 

Fob.  14,  1777. 
Importance  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  10, 1780. 

Proclamation  of  t  lie  States-General  encouraging.  Adams  to  Congress,  J  an.  18, 178«C 
Plan  for  surrender  of.      Franklin  to  Oswald,  Jan.  14,  1783. 
Objected  to  by  Jay  aud  Franklin,     Jag  to  Tnonwon,  6iiV>t.W,V"*'1 
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t,  their  effect  in  British  waters.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  8,  1776. 

Importance  of.    Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  17,  177G. 

Liberality  of  Spain  to.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  27,  1776. 

Blank  commissions  asked  for.     Commissioners  to  Congress,  Jan.  17,  1777. 

Damage  doue  to  British  America  by.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  6,  1777; 
A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  11,  1777. 

Captures  by.    A,  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  May  8,  1777. 

Proper  employment  of,  in  1777.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  May  26,  1777. 

Efficiency  of.     Carmichael  to  Bingham,  June  23,  1777. 

Vergennes,  complaint  as  to.     Yergennes  to  Commissioners,  July  16,  1777. 

Franklin  and  Deane  in  explanation,  July  17,  1777. 

Duties  of  neutral  powers  as  to.     Vergennes  to  Grand,  Aug.  21,  1777. 

English  complaints  as  to.    Deane  to  Morris,  Aug.  23,  1777. 

French  policy  is  to  secretly  favor;  their  success.    Commissioners  to  Committee, 
Sept.  8,  1777. 

Refused  entrance  iu  Prussia.    Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  Oct.  8,  1777. 

Instructions  to,  by  Commissioners,  Nov.  21,  1777. 

Complaiuts  of  pillage  by.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30,  1777. 

Rc-inibursed  by  France  for  their  losses.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 

Action  of  Congress  as  to  prized  of,  May  22,  1778. 

Mutual  facilities  to  be  given  to.    Sartine  to  Commissioners,  July  27,  1778. 

Not  necessarily  made  pirates  by  want  of  commission.    Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams 
to  Sartine,  Sept.  17,  1778. 

Regulations  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Dec.  6, 1778. 

Burden  of  management  in  France  devolved  on  Franklin.    Franklin  to  Marine 
Committee,  June  2,  1779. 

Reception  of,  in  Dutch  ports.    Amsterdam  to  States- General,  Oct.  8,  13, 1779. 

Seizure  of  prizes  of,  by  Denmark,  Dec.  22,  1779. 

Success  of.    Adams  to  Gentt,  May  3,  1780. 

Vessels  fitted  out  iu  France  not  to  be  commissioned  as.    Franklin  to   Vergennes, 
June  25,  Aug.  15,  1780. 

List  of,  taken  and  destroyed  in  the  war.    Adams  to  Congress,  July  6,  1780. 

Seizures  by.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  July  18,  1782. 

Alleged  breach  of  neutrality.    Blome  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  6,  1782. 

Alleged  unlawful  seizures  by.    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Feb.  18,  1782 ;  Livingston  to 
Luzerne,  Feb.  20,  1782 ;  Livingston  to  Congress,  Feb.  21,  1782. 
tiZES.     Captnre  of.    Franklin  to  Commissioners  in  Canada,  May  27,  1776. 

Easily  captured  on  English  coast.    Deane  to  Committee  Oct.  8,  1776. 

And  men  of  war.    Proctection  requested  for  Americau.     Committee  to  Commis- 
sioners in  Paris,  Oct.  24,  1776. 

Reception  desired  for,  in  French  ports.     Committee  to  Commissioners  Oct.  24, 1776. 

Captain  Wickes  captures  two,  on  Franklin's  voyage  to  France.    Franklin  to  Com- 
mittee, Dec.  8,  1776;  Franklin  to  Hancock,  Dec.  8,  1776. 

Further  captures  by  American  vessels  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners  at  Paris, 
Dec.  21,  1776. 

American.    Sale  of,  in  French  ports  refused  iu  1777.     Commissioners  to  Committee, 
Mar.  12,  1777. 

Plan  for  settlement  of.     Commissioners  to  Sartine,  Aug.  13,  1778;  Sartine  to  Com- 
missioners, Aug.  16, 1778. 

Conflicting  title  to.    Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Sept.  16, 1778 ;    Commissioners  to 
Sartine,  Sept.  17,  1778;  Sartine  to  Commissioners,  Sept.  21, 1778. 

Reception  of,  iu  Dutch  Ports.    Amsterdam  to  States- General,  Oct.  8,  13,  1779. 

Restitution  of,  by  Denmark  protested  against.    Franklin  to  Bernstorf,  Dec.  22, 
1779. 
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PitlZK  MONKY.     Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Mur.  11,  May  22,  I7H2. 
Produce,  American.    To  be  forwarded  to  France  in  payment  of  advi 

missioners  to  Secret  Committee,  Jan.  17, 1777.    (See  Supplies,  Franklin,  i  '...,.■•  . 
I'rovidknoe,  ship.     Seizure  of,  complained  of  by  Denmark.      Verge  to  FrtulU 

Apr.  23,  1732. 
Provisions  for  Fhanck.    Gerard  to  Cengrtm,  Jnly  5, 1779. 

Provisional  treaty  of  I7«i.     (See  /Vttiut  inane* ;  Adams,  ,/uy,  Froi  Urinpfa 

Prussia— See  J.  Lee,  Schulei'berg. 

Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States.    Introduction,  $  90. 

Non-recognition  of  United  Slates  basal  on  desire  to  use  commercial  odvaniig*  1 

of  neutrality.     Ibid.  4j  91,  93. 
Prospects  of  obtaining  supplies  from.     Deane  to  Committee  Aug.  1£,  1776. 
Importance  of  treating  with.      Deant  to  Committee,  Oct.  I,  1776. 
Expected  overtures  from  the  King  of.     Drone  to  Jag,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
Informed  of  intention  to  send  minister  to.     Commissioners  to  Sch  Apr.  19,   I 

1777. 
A.  Lee's  preparations  to  visit,  May,  13, 1777.    (See  A.  Let.) 
Minister  of,  advises  A.  Lee  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Berlin.     Sch*  ■■  :  ■■  ■     to  J. Let,    | 

May  25,  1777. 
RcasdUB  for  application  to,  for  aid.     Cemmiiiioncrs   to  Commit'.      May  25,1877.   ! 

(See  Introduction,  J  144.) 
A.  Lee's  arrival  at  Berlin  and  tbeft  of  his  papers.    A.  La  in  (  ommiesioners,  Jane 

28,1777.  (See  Introduction,  H  144,193.)    (See  Frederick.) 
Advantages  to,  from  commerce  with  United  States.     A.  Lee  to  King  of  Prima, 

Juno  29, 1777. 
Refuses  entrance  to  American  privateers.     Schulcnberg  to  A.  Lee,  Oct.  H,  1777. 
Declines  peremptorily  to  receive  W.Lee.    Schulenberg  to  A.  tee,  Nov.  28, 1777.  (See 

Introduction,  JJ  144,177.) 
"Will  not  be  the  last  power  to  acknowledge"  independence.    Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee, 

Dec.  16, 1777,  nolo.    (See  Introduction,  $$  90, 91.) 
Refuses  transit  to  British  troops.    Schulenberg  to  A.  Lee,  Dec.  23,  1777  ;   IF.  Let  to 

Thome/in,  Jan.  2, 1778  ;  A.  Let-  to  Committee,  June  ~i,  1778. 
Good  wishes  for  America,  and  will  recognize  independence  of,  nest  after  Fraui  > , 

Schulenberg  to  A.  Let;  Jan.  16,  I77f.     (Sec  Introduction,  $$  90,  91.) 
Declines  to  acknowledge  American  in  dependence.   J.  Adam)  to  S.  Adams,  May  'Jl, 

177H;  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Jnne  1,1776. 
Gives  facilities  to  American  merchants.      IP".  Lee  to  Committee,  Fob. 25, 1779. 
Correspondence  as  to  doty  of  W.  Lee  to  call  on  Prussia  to  comply  with  promise. 
to  acknowledge  independence  of  United  States.    Izard  and  A.  Lee  to  IT.  Let, 
Juno  23, 1779. 
Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States  in  1781.     W.Lee  to  Congrete,  Feb,  10, 1781.    (See 

Introduction  *$  90,  91.), 
Further  negotiations  with.     Aaamn  io  Congress,  Mar.  1, 1784. 
Public  debt.     (See  Morrbt.) 
Pulaski.     Recommend  at  ion  a  of.     Franklin  to  Washington,  June  13, 1777. 

PULTKNKY- 

Services  of,  as  a  peace  intermediary.     Introduction,  i  20;i. 

Asks  Franklin  for  an  interview,  Mar.  20,  1776. 

From  front  fin.     Informed  that  independence  is  a  sine  qua  non,  Mar.  30,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Pulteneg,  same  date  ;  ami  see  Franklin  to  Bancroft,  Apr.  16, 1778. 
Franklin's  disapproval  of  his  suggestions  of  pence.     Franklin  to  Reed,  Mar.  19, 
1780. 
Puritanism.     An  element  in  American  politics.     Introduction,  ($  8.  146,  156,  209,/. 
Radiere.     Estate  of.    Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Apr.  17,  1782. 
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[  .Prom  Madison,  May  14,  1782. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  Sept.  24,  1782. 

(8ee  Madison  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  Sept.  30,  1782.) 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  satne  date.) 
From  Madison,  Mar.  18,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  eame  dato.) 
From  Madison,  Apr.  1,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
From  Madison,  Sept.  13,  1783. 

(See  Madison  to  Randolph,  same  date.) 
Iaxger,  ship.   Prizes  of.     Commwtoiw r«  to  Williams,  May  25,  1778. 

UNIFICATION  BY  GkORGK  III  OF   PRELIMINARY   ARTICLES   OF    TREATY,  Allg.  6,  1783. 

(See  /VeKmiwarie*  o/1782. 
Ratification  of  definitive  treaty.    (Sec  Definitive  treaty.) 
Ratification  of  treaties.    Form  of.     Hartley  to  Franklin,  Jauo  1,  1784;  Franklin 

to  Hartley,  Jnne  2,  1784. 
Uy  de  Chaumont.    (See  Chaumont.) 
Uyneval — 

Position  of.    Introduction,  $  41. 

Report  on  America  of,  Mar.,  1776.     (Sco  Ibid,  $  36.) 

From  Franklin,  Mar.  11,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Rayneval,  same  date.) 
From  Frawfr/tM,  Mar.  22,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Raynecal,  same  date.) 
To  Adams,  July  9,  1781. 

To  Franklin.    As  to  overtures  of  peace,  Apr.  12,  1782. 
Participation  in  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  given  under  date  of 

Jnly  1,  1782.) 
His  mission  to  England  one  of  investigation.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  Oct.  14, 1782. 
Discussion  with,  as  to  Mississippi  Valley.    Jay  to  Livingston,  Nov.  19,  1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  signatures  of  treaties,  Aug.  29,  1783. 
Parting  tribute  to  Franklin.     Introduction,  $  128. 
Raynal's  History.    Observations  on.    Paine  to  Morris,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
Recaptures.    French  and  Dutch  convention  as  to.    Adams  to  Congress,  May  25, 17H1. 
Receivers  of  Continental  taxes.    From  Morris,  Apr.  7, 1783. 
(See  Morris  to  Receivers  of  Continental  Taxes,  same  date.) 

iECIPROCITY — 

The  proper  basis  of  commercial  treaties.    Jay  to  Thomson,  Sept.  12,  1783 ;  Jay 
to  Livingston,  Sept.  IS,  1783. 

To  be  the  basis  of  commercial  treaties.    Resolution  of  Congress,  Oct.  29, 1783. 
Reconciliation— 

Plan  of.    Lord  Chatham's.    Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feb.  5, 1775.    (See  Franklin's 
narrative  of  negotiations  at  London,  Mar.  22, 1775. ) 

Submitted  to  Lord  Howe  by  Franklin.      Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at 
London,  Mar.  22, 1775. 

Proposed  by  Barclay  and  Fothergill.     Franklin's  narrative  of  negotiations  at  Lon- 
don, Mar.  22, 1775. 

Lord  Howe's  mission  of.    Howe  to  Franklin,  June  20, 1776. 

Lord  Howe  without  power  to  make  terms  of.    Howe  to  Franklin,  Aug.  16*1776.: 
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RECONCILIATION— Continued. 

Not  possible  uule»a  independence  of  the  United  States  is  acknowledged  by  li 

land,  Dot.  21, 1776. 
Between  America  and  Britain.    No  prospects  of,  in  June,  1777.    De        U 

June  7,  1777. 
Not  possible  until  independence  is  acknowledged.     Congrats,  Not.  lit,  1777, 
Reed,  President  of  Pennsylvania — 

To  Gerard.     As  to  Holker  affair,  July  31,  177S. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Rted,  same  date.) 
From  La  Faye'te,  May  31,  1780. 
(See  La  Fayette  to  Had,  aatne  date.) 
Refugees  in  England  — 

Mischief  dune  by.     Introduction,  $  -28. 

Maltreatment  of,  by  British.     Ibid.,  $  24.     (See  Loyalht'.  Tori**.) 

Instruction  of  Congress  against  restoration  of,  Oct.  18,  1776. 

Mischievous  influence  of.     Adame  to  Congren,  June  17,  1780, 

Evil  effects  of,  in  England ;  should  not  be  tolerated.     Adam*  to  Cm  Dec,  15, 

1780. 
Restoration  of  property.    Question  as  to.     Osu-ald  to  Commitnonert.  Nor.  A,  17tfi; 

Stravhey  to  Commiatioitert,  Nov.  5,  1783;  Adams'  diary,  Nov.  20,  1782. 

Caunotbegranted.     Comntiuionen  to  Oswald, Nov.  5, 1782.    (See Logalhts,  Twin.) 

Opposition  of  commissioners  to  re-instatetuent  of.     Adam*  to  Livingston,  Nov.  li, 

178-2;  Adams'  jonrnal,  Nov.  11,  1782,  et  seq.;  Franklin  to  OstrnM   \  ■      - 

Rendon.  v.— 

To  Congress.     Application  for  relief,  Sept.  84,  1781. 
From  Liringston,  June  6,  1782, 

(See  l.iriug»Utu  to  Ilindon,  same  date). 
Reprisal,  Kliip.    To  cruise  in  Eiiropeun  waters.     Committee  to  Onii»ia*i»ner»,  Oct.  ii4, 

177(1. 
Resolution,  ship.     Case  of.     Lmtrttr  to  Llringston,  Feb.  18,  17S2 ;  lArinastoa  In  L%- 

;er«r,  Feb.  20,  1782;   Livingston  to  Conor***,  Fell.  91,  1782. 
Revolution  of  1776— 

Justice  nud  necessity  of.      Introduction,  $  20. 

Distinct  hcIiooIs  of  statesmen  in  liberative  and  constructive.     Ibid.,  j  81,  Jf. 
Constitutional  clevelopment  under.     Ibid.,  $$  209, Jf. 
Revolutions,  Hiitisli.     Parallelisms  with  our  own.     /6irf.,  $  8. 
Reynst.     From  J.  I'.  Jove*,  Dee,  17, 1771). 

(Nee -/ones  to  lleunst,  same  date.) 
EltODK  Islanii.    Appeal  to  governor  of,  for  funds.     Harris  to  Oorerriora  o/  States,  Ja»' 

14,  1782,  and  on  other  dates. 
Richmond,  Duke  of.   Speech  on  the  plan  of  rocouci  lint  ion.  Franklin  to  Thomson,  F«*v 

aval  n flails  sent  by.     t'ommimiiutum  lo  C'unprwti,  Nov. 7. 17"  J" 

Settlement  of  IScaionurchais'  claim.     Introduction,  $71    - 

RlVIXllTOX— 

Remains  in  New  York  after  evacuation.     Liring-Uin    to  .lag,  Nov.  2",l,  1783. 
Publication  by,  of  tory  papers.     Introduction,  $$  21.JT-.  103. 

ROCIIAMIIKAI— 

From  .Voiris,  Sept.  6, 1781, 

(Sec  Morris  to  Iforkitiitbrait,  same  date.) 
From  .VorrJs,  Oet.  1,  1781, 

(See  .l/uri'i*  lo  Rochambraa,  same  date.) 
Commands  French  army  at  Yorktown.     Livingston  to  Dana,  Oet.  22, 1781,  note.  — — 
From  Morris.  Nov.  15,  1781. 
(Soo  Morris  to  llocliambean,  same  date.) 
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tU— Continued. 
To  Zttstrae.    As  to  French  campaign,  Apr.  16,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  June  14,  1782. 

(8ee  Luserne  to  Roohambeau,  same  date.) 
Presentation  of  cannon  to.     Washington  to  Morris,  Dec.  20,  1782. 
Testimonial  of  Congress  to,  Jan.  1,  1783. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to,  May  1,  1783. 
ochford,  Lord- 
Sent  to  French  court  by  Great  Britain. 
Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Beaumarchais'  reply  to.     Vergennes  to  Beaumarchais,  Apr.  26,  1776. 
Rockingham  whigs."    Policy  of,  to  grant  absolute  independence.    Introduction, 

$  31. 
odney,  Admiral — 

Character  and  movements  of.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  3,  4,  10,  1780. 
Engagement  of  on  Apr.  7,  1780.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  1,  1780. 
Rodriques  Hortalkz  &  Co."    Relations  of.     Introduction,  $  61. 
ogers — 

Recommended  as  aid  to  Coudray.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  27,  1776. 
Will  give  information  of  affairs  in  England.    Deane  to  Jag,  Dec.  3,  1776. 
oiian,  Grand  Master  of  Malta — 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  6,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  same  date. ) 
To  Franklin.    Acknowledging  medal,  June  21,  1783. 
oman  Catholic  bishop  for  America.    (See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Deo.  15,  1783,) 
omilly.    Tribute  of,  to  Franklin.    Introduction,  $  123. 

:<)Sencronr.    To  Waltersdorff,    As  to  Danish  negotiations  with  tho  United  States, 
Feb.  22,  1783. 
(See  Franklin  to  Eosencrone,  Apr.  13,  1783.) 
loss — 

Ship-building  under  direction  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30,  1777, 
From  Commissioners.    Difficulties  as  to  settlement  with,  Apr.  13, 1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Ross,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  26,  1778. 

(See  Ross  to  Franklin,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners.    Called  on  for  an  account,  Sept.  30, 1778, 

(See  Commissioners  to  Ross,  same  date.) 
Agent  of  Congress,  commended.     Franklin  to  Congress,  May  31, 1780. 
"  Rum."    Question  as  to  export  of,  raised  by  treaty  of  1778.     Introduction,  $  46, 
?U8ii  to  Adams.    Political  affairs  in  the  United  States,  Apr.  28, 1780. 
Russia— 

Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States.    Introduction,  $  92, 

Non-recognition  of  United  States  based  on  desire  to  use  commercial  advantages 

of  neutrality.     Ibid.,  $  93.     (See  Catherine.) 
Preparations  to  send  a  commissioner  to  court  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners, 

Dec.  30,  1776. 
Improbability  of  British  aid  from.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar.  12,  1777. 
Political  position  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  July  29,  1777. 
Neutrality  observed  by.     Adams  to  Congress,  Apr.  10,  1780. 
Strong  position  taken  in  armed  neutrality  by.     Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9, 1780; 

Carmichael  to  Committee,  Aug.  23,  1780. 
Expected  to  resent  the  declaration  of  war  by  England  against  Holland.     Car- 
michael to  Committee,  Jan.  4,  1781. 
Empress  of,  indignant  at  the  memorial  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorl^e.    Ada,m%  V)  Cwvcytwv 
Jan  14, 1781, 
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BUS8I  a— Continued . 

Treaty  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  and.     Ada*  ■  i 

Feb.  1,  1781. 
Conduct  of  the  embassador  of.     Carmickael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  I'    I 
Mediation  of.     Papers  relative  to,  given  under  date  of  Mar.  12,  1781. 
Offers  to  mediate  between  England  and  Holland.     Adam*  to  Cim:  Mat.  IS, 

1781. 
Franklin's  advice  to  Dana  in  regard  to  bis  condnct  on  his  mission  to.     Dam  to 

Congress,  Mar.  38,  1781. 
Communicating  appointment  as  minister  to.     Dana  to  Vergennes.  Mar.  31.  1761. 
Departure  for,  delayed  for  Vergennes'  answer  to  this  announcement  of  his  mis 

sion.     Dana  to  Congress,  Mar.  31,  1781. 
Fears  that  Vergennes  will  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  departure)  ■      . 

to.      Dana  to  Congress,  Apr.  2,  1781. 
Interview  with  Vergennes  as  to  his  mission  to.     Dana  to  Congress   Apr.  4,  1781 
Advice  as  to  conduct  on  bis  mission  to,  asked.     Adam  to  Franklin   Apr.  tj,  17*1. 
Empress  of.     .Separate  mediation  of,  for  Holland,     Adam*  to  Congress,  Aug.  IS, 

1781. 
Request  of  Jennings  that  he  will  ocooinpnny  Dana  on  his  mission  to.     Dana  lo 

Jennings,  Apr.  2t>,  1781. 
Mediation  of,  between  Holland  and  Britain  accepted.     Adam*  to  Congress,  Dec. 

12,  25,  1781. 
Position  of,  as  to  neutral  duties.    Adam*  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1782. 
Interest  of,  conflicting  with  that  of  France.     Adams'  journal,  Dec.  9,  1782, 
Averse  to  the  American  cause.     Dana  to  Livingston,  note,  May  2,  1783. 
Views  as  to  the  armed  neutrality  proposed  by.     Livingston  to  Congress,  June  3, 
1733. 

Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  mission  to,  May  21,  22,  1783. 
Official  papers  as  to.     (See  Dana.) 
Rutlrdgr,  Edward— 

One  of  the  committee  tbat  conferred  with  Lord  Howe.     Conference  of  Franklin 

with  Lord  Howe,  Sept.  11,  177G. 
To  Jay.     Warns  against  cabal  against  Washington,  Dec.  25,  1778. 
Views  of,  us  to  instructions  to  poaco  commissioners.     Congress,  Ang.  8,  1782, 
Sackvili.k,  Lord  (previously  Lord  George  Germain],  British  colonial  minister  fttm 
1775tol782.    Noticeof;  hostility  to  America.     Introduction,  $  27,  note. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Cold**,  Feb.  14, 1776.) 
Salaries — 

Of  diplomatic   agents.     Standard  of.     Introduction,  {   108.    (See  Livingttou  1" 
Cnngres*,  May  8,  9,  1789;  Morris  to Congress,  May  8,  1782;    Fraukli n  to  Liv- 
ingston, Oct,  14,  17H2 ;  and  seo  Erpentes,  Ministers},  Diplomatic  agent*.) 
Of  unemployed  ministers.    (See  hard,  Lee,  II") 

Of  foreign  ministers.     Plan  to  regulate.     J.  Adam*  to  S.  Adams,  Feb.  21,  1779. 
Action  to  be  taken  in  respect  to.     Liringslon  to  Congress,  Nov.  18,  1781. 
Diploma  tic.    What  expenses  they  am  to  cover.     Franklin  to  Adam*,   Juno   *- 1 
17«).    (See  Expenses.) 
SaLTFktKK.    Attempts  to  make.     Franklin  to  Duma*,  Dec.  10,  177!), 
Sai.va  to  Franklin  as  to  Algiers,  Apr.  1,  1783. 
Sandwich,  Lord— 

His  insults  to  America.     Introduction,  $  21. 

His  estimate  of  damage  done  by  American  privateer*.     Commissioners  to  Com*. 
tee,  Fob.  6, 1777.    Note  ns  to  his  character,  id. 
Saratoga,  battle  of— 

Announcement  of.     Barriaon  et  al.  to  Commi**ioners  at  Paris,  Oct.  18,  1777, 
Importance  of  event.    Note  to  tarn*. 
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AJU.TOOA,  battle  of— Continued. 

Influence  of,  in  France.    Introduction,  $  44. 
AJrriNS,  French  minister  of  marine — 

To  Commissioners.    Protection  to  American  commerce,  Apr.  26,  1778  (note  as  to). 
From  Commissioners,  May  14, 1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Sartine,  same  date. ) 
From  Commissioners,  June  3,  1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  Paul  Jones,  June  6,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  June  15, 1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  American  supplies  for  St.  Pierre  and  Miguelon,  July  14, 

1778. 
From  Commissioners,  July  16, 1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Franklin  et  ah,  same  date. ) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  relief  of  St.  Pierre  and  facilities  for  privateers,  July  29, 

1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Aug.  13, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  and  Adams  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Plan  for  regulating  privateers,  Aug.  16,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Aug.  IS,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Sept.  10, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Cowmwrioners.    As  to  title  to  prizes,  Sept.  16, 1778. 
Reply  of  commissioners,  Sept.  17, 1778. 

To  Commissioner*.    As  to  the  Isabella,  Capt.  McNeil,  Sept.  21, 1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Oct.  2, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Oct.  12, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartine,   same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Oct.  13,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al,  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.     As  to  American  seamen  in  France,  Oct.  26,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Oct.  30,  1778. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  Fleury's  case,  and  as  to  prisoners,  Nov.  12,  14,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Nov.  15,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners.  Jan.  2, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    As  to  relief  of  prisoners,  Jan.  13,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  25,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    As  to  his  departure,  Feb.  28,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  2,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Apr.  18,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
Prom  Franklin,  Apr.  23,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  /VanWtn,  May  8, 1779.' 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Oct.  6,  1779. 

(See  Adams  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  franklin,  Oct.  19,  1779. 
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Sartine,  French  minister  of  marine— Continued. 

To  Adams.    Personal  as  to  his  voyage,  Dec.  31, 1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Fob.  13,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  20,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  30,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  27,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Sartine,  same  date.) 
Replaced  as  minister  of  marine  by  Castries.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  3, 178& 
Savages.    Employment  of,  denounced.    Introduction,  $  22. 
Saxony.  Proposition  for  minister  to  the  United  States.   Oorsdorf  to  Carmichael,  J 

28,  1783 ;  Carmichael  to  Livingston,  July  29,  Aug.  20, 1783. 
Sayrk,  Stephen,  one  of  Wilkes'  sheriffs  and  secretary  to  Arthur  Lee — 
Disreputable  character  of.    Introduction,  $$  146,  150,  192,/". 
Goes  to  Berlin  as  secretary  to  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  11, 1777. 
Schlosser.    Opinion  of,  of  Arthur  Lee.    Introduction,  $  145. 
Schuyler— 

From  Morris,  May  29,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Schuyler,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Sept.  16,  178:*. 

(See  Jay  to  Schuyler,  same  date.) 
Schulenberg,  Prussian  minister. 

From  Commissioners  at  Paris.    Stating  intention  of  sending  envoy  to  Berlin,  ^~ 

19,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee.    Saying  he  proposes  to  make  the  journey  as  minister  to  Berliu,  T 

8,  1777. 
To  A.  Lee.    Hoping  he  will  not  come,  May  20,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  June  5,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Juno  7,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Who  can  be  received  at  Berlin  only  in  a  private  capacity,  Ju 

1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  June  10,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Will  consider  as  to  commercial  intercourse,  June  18,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  June  20,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date. ) 
To  A.  Lee.     Will  inquire  as  to  privateers,  June  26,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Aug.  13,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Sept.  21,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Refusing  American  privateers  entrance  in  Prussia,  Oct.  8, 1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Oct.  23,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulenberg,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Nov.  13,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schulettberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    Peremptorily  refuses  to  receive  him,  Nov.  28,  1777. 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  11,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Schuknberg,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    May  hereafter  acknowledge  the  United  States,  Dec.  18,  1777. 
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ULKMBWBQ,  Pm«ian  minister— Continued. 

To  A.  Lee  refuses  transit  to  British  troops,  Dec.  23,  1777. 

From  A.  Lee,  Feb.  2, 1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Sekulenberg,  same  date. ) 
To  A.  Lee,  expressive  of  good  feelings,  Jan.  16,  1778. 
From  A.  Leet  Oct.  21,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Sekulenberg,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  25,  177tf. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Sekulenberg ,  same  date.) 

WF.IGIIAUSER — 

Business  position  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  11, 1777. 
Duties  of.     Commissioners  to  Williams,  May  25,  1778. 
References  to.     Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  14,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Feb.  10,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  and  Adams  to  Sckweigkauser,  same  date.) 
Expenses  of  agency  of.    Franklin  to  Committee,  May  26,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  17,  1779. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Sckweigkauser,  same  date.) 

tch — 

Junius'  hatred  of,  adopted  by  Arthur  Lee.     Introduction  $  148. 

Character  of,  and  enmity  to  America.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  June  3, 1776. 

Eminent,  in  the  Revolution.    Introduction  $  148.  ' 

Correspondnnce  with,  and  with  aliens  should  be  forbidden.    A.  Lee  to  Committee, 

June  3,  1776. 
-letter.    Form  of,  adopted  Feb.  6, 1778. 
men,  American.    Treatment  of.     Couteulx  to  Jay,  July  4, 1780. 

RLE — 

Introduced.    Lovell  to  Dumas,  July  10,  1780. 

Visits  Europe  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania.     Lovell  to  Jay,  July  11,  1780. 

Recommended  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Dumm,  Sept.  8,  1780  ;  Oct.  2,  8,  1782. 

From  Franklin  Nov.  30,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Searle,  same  date.) 

astiaxi.    Settlement  of  Beaumarchais'  claim,  Introduction,  $  71. 

ret  article  OF  preliminaries.  Discussion  of.  Adams  to  Livingston,  July  9, 
1783 ;  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Livingston,  July  18,  1783 ;  Franklin  to  Liv- 
ingston, July  22,  1783. 

ret  correspondence.    Committee  of.    Ibid.,  {  103.    (See  Committee.) 

SCRET  DIPLOMACY" — 

Illustrated  in  case  of  Beau  marc  ha  is.    Ibid.,  $  58. 
In  case  of  Broglie.     Ibid.,  $  76. 
:ret-service  money — 
Characteristics  of.     Ibid.,  $  70. 
Want  of,  by  Franklin.     J  bid.,  $  108. 
jrktary  for  Foreign  Affairs.    Duties  of.     Congress,  Feb.  29,  1782;  Livingston 

to   Congress,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  23,  1782.     (See  Introduction,  $$  103,  ff.) 
JUR,  Count.   Introduction  of,  acknowledged.    Livingston  to  La  Fayette,  Nov.  2, 1782. 

(See  Introduction,  $  78.) 
\E,  ship — 

Sent  with  supplies  by  Beaumarchais.    Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  Feb.  28,  1777. 
Arrival  of,  at  Portsmouth,  but  captured  on  her  return.     Committee  to  Commis- 
sioners, May  30,  1777. 
Sirk,  Countess  of.     Seizure  and  restoration  of  property  of.     Franklin  to  Paul 
Jones,  May  27,  1778;  Feb.  24,  1779;  Franklin  to  Schueigkauser,  Feb.  10,  1779. 

I  HATE  ARTICLE  OF  PRELIMINARIES  AND  SEPARATE  ACTION  OF  PLENIPOTENTIARIES 

discussed  and  EXPLAINED*    Adams  to  Li  rings  (on,  Jn\3$,Ytf&V,  Adam%,T?T<MvV 
Un,  »ml  Jay  to  Livingston,  Jnly  18,  1783;  Franklin  to  Livingston,  3wYs  *2&^YW&. 
(See,  also,  la  trod  action,  $$53,  124,  158.) 
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Serapib,  ship— 

Questions  relative  to.      Franklin  to  Levis,  Mar.  17,  1781. 

Capture  of.    Narrative  of.     Pa*l  .lone*  to  Morris,  Oct.  13,  1779. 
Shakpk,  Granvillk.   Friendliness  of,  to  America.    Lunre  ns  to  Sen-dart 

KlIELBI'IlN-E  — 

Policy  of.     Introduction,  (,  32. 
From  A.  Lee,  Dec.  23,  1776. 

(Seo  .1.  /^-  m  .SJWJurnf,  game  date.) 
From  A.  Let,  Dec.  II,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Skelburne,  same  date.) 
Speech  of,  on  June  12,  1780,  reported.     Adams  to  Congress,  June  12,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  May  lfi,  17t<2. 

(See  Fmn'fin  to  Sheltmrue,  aame  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  July  1,  1733.) 
Peace  negotiations  with.  Mar. 21  to  July  1,  1782.     (See  Franklin'         ■        utiito    I 

dateof  July  1,  1762.) 
To  OtwaU,  May  21, 1782,  la  given  iu  Franklin's  journal,  under  date 
To  Franklin,  May  28,  29,  1782,  are  given  iu  Franklin's  journal,  under  date  <if  J 

1,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  July  12,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Shelburne,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  peace,  Apr.  6, 1782,  given  in  Franklin's  journt  •'.  under  rial 

July  I,  1782. 
General  merits  of  Lib  course  as  to  the  peace.     Jay  to  Fanghan,  Mar.  28, ITS!,   [b- 

traduction,  $  32.) 
Administration  of,  commended.     Adams  to  Livingston,  June  27,  July  17,  ITS. 
Policy  of.     Liberal  character  of.     Franklin  to  Livings-ton,  Jnly  22,  WSJ. 
SlIKKIDAN  to  Grenville.     As  to  peace  negotiations,  May  21,  2G,  17H2. 
SiiKKMAN.     From  Adams,  Dec.  6,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Sherman,  name  date.) 
Ships— 

Instructions  of  Congress  to  purchase,  Oct.  22,  177G. 

Itritisb.     Plan  for  burning.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  6,  28,  1776. 

For  America  cuii  be  purchased  at  Leghorn.     Ikime  to  Cumin  if  to,  Nov.  2d  IT7G;     I 

Deane  to  Juj,  Dec.  3,  177U. 
Cun  be  obtained  and  cheap]}'  fitted  out  in  Franco,     Deane  to  Committee,  IWc-  '■     ' 

177G. 
Amcricou.     Important  work  of.     Cum  mission  re-  to  CoiiimiHts.May  StS,  1777;  <'«■- 

viU'iuners  to  Jag,  Juno  2,  1777. 
Building  of,  for  tie  United  States  in  Holland.     Commissioners  to  Committee,^ 

30,  1777. 
French.    Need  of,  in  American  waters.     Gnnmiasinntr*  to  Vtrfanit*,  Jan.  I,  l"™ 
Taken  or  destroyed  in  the  war.     .-Iif«i«»  to  Congress,  July  (i,  1780. 
American,  should  be  employed  more  particularly   in  cruising.     Adam*  to  £°*.' 

tfrcss,  July  fi,  1780. 
Taken  after  peace  to  be  restored.     Livingston  U 
British.     Losses  of,  at  sea.      Adams  to  Congress, 
Dutch.    British  seizure  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  1,  1781. 
Dutch.     Capabilities  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  15,  1781. 
Shobuakkr.     As  to  ill  treatment  of.     Deane  to  Dumas,  Oct.  13,  1776. 
Sicilies,  tbe.     Open  to  American  ships.     ''unimiMioncrs  to  /YriiiussmJor  for  Xaf^ 

Feb.  9,  1778. 
Simpson,  Captain— 

From  ComnitMioitrrs.    Charges  against,  June  3,  1778. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Simpson,  ttamu  date.) 
Commissioners  to  Paul  Jones,  June  3,  1778;   I'anl  Jones  to  Commissioners,  June 
1778. 
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Qjptntw    Continued. 
Alleged  preferment  of.     Paul  Jones  to  Commissioners,  Aug.  13,  17/8. 
Court-martial  asked  for  on.    Jones  to  Whipple,  Aug.  18,  1778. 
Court-martial  of,  ordered.     Commissioners  to  Jones,  Aug.  23,  1778. 
Relieved  from  arrest  aud  appointed  to  command  with  Paul  Jones'  consent.   Frank- 
lin to  Jones,  Feb.  10,  1779. 

terra,  Adam— 

Friendly  to  the  Revolution.     Introduction,  J  32. 

A  "  Scotchman  and  enemy  to  American  rights."    J.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Aug.  13, 1776. 

Appealed  to  by  Jefferson  and  Franklin.     Introduction,  $  4. 
mith,  Jahlrel.     Case  of.    MoKean  to  Minister  of  France,  Sept.  25, 1781. 

MITH,  R. — 

From  Morris,  July  17,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Smith,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  26,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Smith,  Rame  date.) 

MITH,  W.— 

From  Chase,  Jan.  6,  1780. 

(See  Chase  to  Smith,  same  date.) 
oithern  States.    Weakness  of,  explained.    J.  Laurens  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  27,1781. 
overkicnty  of  the  United  States.    Announcement  of,  to  European  sovereigns. 

Adams  to  Congress,  June  22, 1784 ;  Jay  to  Congress,  Mar.  4, 1785. 
Spain— 

General  relations  of,  to  the  United  States.    (See  Introduction,  $§  86-89;  and 

see  also  Aranda,  Carmichael,  Florida  Blanca,  Jay,  Lee,  A.) 
Interview  with  ambassador  of;  war  threatened  between  Portugal  and.    Deaneto 

Committee,  Aug.  18, 1776. 
Alliance  of,  promised.     Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  17, 1776. 
Natural  ally  of  the  colonists.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Reported  demand  on,  for  surrender  of  American  vessels  by  England.     Committee 

to  Deane,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
Decision  of  conrt  of,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Lee  encouraging.    Deane  to  Committee, 

Nov.  27, 1776. 
Will  imitate  conduct  of  France  towards  the  United  States.     Deane  to  Committee, 

Dec.  1, 1776. 
Preparations  to  send  a  commissioner  to  the  court  of.     Committee  to  Commission- 
ers, Dec.  30,  1776. 
Condition  of  fleet  of.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Jan.  17, 1777. 
Probabilities  of  help  from.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  19, 1777. 
A.  Lee's  mission  to.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  8,  1777. 
Memorial  to  court  of,  Mar.  8,  1777. 

Reasons  for  aid  of,  in  1777.    A.  Lee  to  Florida  Blanca,  Mar.  17,  1777. 
Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States  in  1777.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  18,  Apr.  2, 

1777. 
Franklin  proposes  alliance  with.     Franklin  to  Aranda,  Apr.  7,  1777. 
Remittances  of,  to  America.     Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  Apr.  28,  1777  ;  A.  Lee  to  Gardo- 

qui,  May  8,  1777. 
Does  not  answer  to  A.  Lee's  expectations.     A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  Aug.  18, 1777. 
Asked  to  enter  into  alliance.    A.  Lee  to  Aranda,  Dec.  9,  1777. 
Conflicting  claims  of,  with  the  United  States.    View  of  Vergennes  as  to.     Ver- 
gennes to  Gerard,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
Probabilities  of  accession  of,  to  alliance  with  the  United  States.     Commissioners  to 

Committee,  Feb.  16,  1778. 
Expected  loan  from.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Dec.  28,  1777 ;  Feb.  28, 177ft. 
"temporizing  conduct  of.    A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Mar.  19, 177$. 
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Spain — Continued. 

Again  declines  visit  from  A.  Let.     A.  Lee  to  franklin,  Mar.  27,  1779. 
Application  to,  for  loan.     A.  Let  to  Florida  ISlanea,  Jnly  18,  1778. 
Loans  can  not  be  obtained  from.     Gardoqui  to  A.  Lee,  Aug.  VS,  177B. 
Complains  of  capture  of  Spanish  property  lu  ship  Benriea.     fin  to  J.  ImM 

Sept.  2ft,  1776. 
Indisposition,  of,  to  treat.     A.  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  Oct.  6,  1778. 
Relations  of  United  States  to,  discussed  in  note  to  instruction-  to  Frankliitf 

Oct.  36,  1778. 

Offers  to  mediate.     Gerard  to  Congrem,  Feb.  9,  1779.     (See  Introduction,  t 94) 
Conditions  of  peace  as  to.     (Sue  Piooad.H'jn  of  Congrem  of  Feb.  23.  Mar.  17,11),  8, 

24,  May  8,  12,  S3,  June  3,  17,  19,  24,  July  1,  12,  17,  W,  24,  29,  :ll,  Aug.  3, 

Sept.  I>,  11,  25,  28,  Oct.  9,  13,  14,  1779.) 
Vessels  of.    Complaints  na  to  seizure  of.    Gerard  to  Congrem,  Apr.  24,  May  19, 17TJ. 
Importance  ot  alliance  of.     Franklin  to  Congrem,  May  26,  1779. 
Memorial  to,  by  A.  Lee,  Jnne  6,  1779. 

Declares  war  against  England.     A.  Lee  to  Congrem,  Jnne  21,  1771 
Miralles,  ageut  for.     (See  Mirallet.) 
Proposes  attack  on  Florida,     fflrallee  to  Luzerne,  Nov.  25,  1779  i  Luzerne  tit  C«* 

greet,  Nov.  26,  1779;  ffnnlinfftoa  to  Luzerne,  Dec.  16,  1779. 
Unfriendly  attitude  of.     Franklin  to  Camuhael,  Jan.  27,  1780. 
Position  of,  as  to  mediation.     Luzerne  to  Congrem,  Jan.  28,  1780. 
Views  of,  us  to  Mississippi.     Luzerne  to  Coagrett,  Feb.  2,  1780. 
Reverses  of,  at  sea.     Adam*  to  Congrem,  Mar.  3,  1780 ;   Franklin  to  Licon',  Mtf. 

5,  1780. 
Information  as  to  military  movements  of.     Camtic/nn?  to  J<fa»s,  Apr.  22, 17% 
Assistance  to  bo  rendered  to.     Congrem,  July  7,  1780. 
Bad  state  of  finances  of.     Carmiehael  to  Conarf-ua,  Aug.  23,1780. 
Inability  of,  to  raise  money.     Carmiehael  to  Congrem,  Sept.  9,  1780, 
Offers  to  facilitate  a  loan  to  the  United  States  of  $150,000.    Jay  to  Congre",  ftffc 

16, 1780. 
Failure  of,  to  render  pecuniary  aid  ;  France  supplies  funds  to  take  up  billBilru" 

on  Jay.     Franklin,  to  Jay,  Oct.  2,  1780. 
Instructions  to  Jay  as  to.  Oct.  4,  1780. 

Loan  promised  by.      Carimclntel  in  Committee,  Jan. 4, 1781. 
Further   proposition   from  England  to,  expected  through  AUW    [tin 

aiiehacl  to  Cant  miff  fit,  Jan.  17,  1781. 
Policy  of,  towards   America;    preparation   for   war.      Carmichat -I  to   ObjipSW, 

Jau.  29,  1781. 
Does  not  favor  mediation.     Carmiehael  to  Commtlto,  Jan.  29,  1781. 
Fleet  of.     Carmiehael  to  Committee,  Feb.  22,  1781. 

Indifference  of,  to  the  American  cnuse.     McKean  to  Washington,  Arig.  12, 1781. 
Holds  back  recognizing  ilui  independence  of  the  United  States  and  puts  ofl'  giving 

answers  to  Jay's  application  for  pecuniary  aid  ;  elue:vo  and  uiisatisfn'torj 

conduct  of  Spanish  minister ;  offer  made  to  surrender  to  her  navigation  "l 

Mississippi  in  exchange  for  immediate  recognition  and  pecnuiary  aid,  b"'  w* 

definite  reply  (fortunately)  given.     Jau  to  Congrem,  Oct.  3, 1781.     (See  Jfi«*** 

tippi. ) 
Incapacity  of,  to  render  much  pecuniary  aid.     franklin  to  J/orrw,  Nov.  5, 17S1- 
Iutrigucs  in   court  of;   procrastination   and  poverty  of;  political   relation  *    " 

Carmiehael  to  Committee.  Nov.  17,  1781. 
Difficulties  us  to,  in  settlement  of  pence.     /.it'iitffn(on  to  Franklin,  Jan.  7, 1782- 
Unsatisfactory  conduct  of.     Pi  an  Kin  to  Jag,  Jau.  19,  1782. 
Political  relations  of.     Carmiehael  to  Licingttan,  Feb.  lrt,  1782. 
Political  relations  of:  Jay  may  bo  obliged  to  refuse  payment  of  drafts ;  fs"-* 

of  Government  to  remit.     Carmiehael  to  f.iriiigston.  V«\\. -21 ,  Yi*i. 
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1  the  United  States.     Livingston  to  Bendon,  Mar.  4,  1782. 
In  (ritioised.     La  Fayette  to  Tergennes,  Mar.  20, 1783. 
in  of  politics  of.     Alontmorin  to  VergennvB,  Mar.  30,  1782, 
Attitude  to  be  maintained  to,  in  respect  to  Mississippi  Valley.     Livingston  to  Jay, 

Apr.  37,  1783  ;  Congress,  Apr.  30, 1782. 
Action  of  Congress  as  to,  Aug.  6, 1763. 

Claims  of,  as  to  western  boundary.     Jay  to  lAvlngtton,  Nov.  7, 1782. 
Displeasure  of,  at  treaty  of  1783.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Dec.  30,  1782. 
Summary  of  loans  of,  to  United  States.     Livingston  lo  Greene,  Jan.  4, 1783. 
Relations  of,  witli  the  United  States.     (See  Carmichael.) 
No  cooaideratiou  to  be  expected  from.    Jay  to  La  Fayette,  Jan.  19,  1783. 
Unfriendliness  of,  to  the  United  Stales;  views  of,  as  to  tlio  Mississippi  Valley; 

obtains  Florida  and  Minorca.     La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Feb.  6,  1783. 
Relations  of,  to  tbe  United  States  discussed.     La  Fayette  to  Florida  Blanca,  Feb. 

19,  22,  1783;  La  Fayette  to  Livingston,  Mar.  2,  1783.     (Seo  also  Carmichael.) 
Appointment  of  Gardoqui  as  minister  from.     (See  Gardoqui.) 
Spanish  America.     Attitude  of  Spain  in  respect  to.    Introduction,  $  8G. 
Spai:ks — 

Mis  view  as  to  Franklin's  integrity,     ibid.,  {  113. 

His  opinion  of  Beaumarcbais.     Ibid.,  J  01. 

View  of,  as  to  A.  Lee's  differences  with  Frankliu.     Ibid.,  $  140. 

As  to  attitude  of  France  in  neace  negotiations.     Note  to  Jay  to   Livingston,  of 

Nov.  17,  1782. 
His  method  of  editing.    (Seo  I'reface.) 
Spies,  British— 

Notices  of.     Introduction,^  204,/'. 

Obtaining  confidence  of  A.  Lee.     Ibid.,  $  151.     [See  Britain.) 
Spoliations,  British.    Report  of,  to  be  sent  to  minister  at  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1782. 

American,  during  war.     Liability  for.     Harris  to  Congress,  Jan.  21,  1784*. 
8t.  Christopher.     Capitulation  of.     Luzerne  to  Livingston,  Jan.  10,  1783. 
St.  Ecbtatia.     Capture  and  plunder  of.    Dumas  to  Congress,  March  33,  1781. 

Recapture  of.     Living/Ion  to  Jay,  Feb.  2,  1782.     (See  Duma*.) 
St.  Pierrk,  Island  of— 

Recommended  to  Congress  for  aid.     Sarline  to  Commissioners,  July  14,  1778. 
Answer  of  commissioners  as  to,  July  Mi,  1778. 
Stamp  act.     Franklin's  course  in  respect  to.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Mar.  12, 1778. 
Stanhope,  Lord.     Communications  with  Franklin  in  1775.     Franklin' i  narrative,  of 

tlie  negotiations  at  London. 
Stanley.     Sent  to  France  by  British  Government  to  watch  Deiue.     Deane  to  Com- 
mittee, Aug.  18,  1776 ;  IF.  Lee  to  Dumas,  Sept.  10, 1776. 
States,  American— 

Theories  as  to  independence  of.     Introduction,  $f  4,  209  ff. 

Difficulties  from  separate  foreign  agencies  of.     Franklin  In  Congress,  May  31, 1780; 

Franklin  to  Aforri»,  Dec.  25, 1782. 
Purchased  by,  not  to  be  held  to  be  purchases  on  account  of  the  Union.     Morris  to 
Luzerne,  Nov.  26,  1781. 
■"■AvTeb-Gbnhral,  Dutch- 
Position  of,  as  to  America.     (See  Adams,  Dumas,  Franklin,  Netherlands.) 
Prom  College  of  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam,  Oct.  8,  1779. 

(Bee  College  of  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  to  States- General,  same  date.) 
From  Fori*,  Oct.  29,  1779. 

(See  Torh«  to  Slates- General,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mar.  8,  1781. 
(Sea  Adams  to  States-General,  same  date.) 
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States  -General,  Dutch — Continued. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  19,  1781. 

(Sou  Adamt  to  State*- General,  samii  date.) 
From  Jdawt,  Jane  1,  1761. 

(See  Adamt  to  £Jnlo-Gneraf,  same  date.) 
From  Duma;  June  5, 1783. 

(Set)  /JkohM  to  Stattm-GemtTul,  one  date.) 
(See  .Velio-loud*,  iJmmw,  J  dam*.) 
Still*,  C.  J.— 

His  views  as  to  Beaomarcuais.     In trod action,  $f  58,  69. 
His  views  as  to  Broglie.    Ibid.,  (,(,  76,  g. 
Stockton,  S.  W.,  secretary  to  W.  Lee.     IF.  Lee  to  Coatmiftetf,  Felt.  25,  1779. 
Stokmont— 

His  insults  to  American  envoys  in  Paris.     Introd action,  f  21. 
Views  of  Broglie.    Aid.,  j  77. 
Views  of  Kalb.     Ibid.,  i  81. 
Espionage  of,  over  Franklin.    Ibid.,  $  119. 
Story— 

A.  Lee  is  to  aid,  and  can  trust  as  agent.     Committee  to  J.  Lee,  Dec.  VI,  17ft. 

Commended.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Dec.  19,  1775. 

Letters  taken  from,  by  British ;  difficulty  ho  sustained  in  traBnuiitlinir  Wur 

Oumoa  to  Fi-anUt*,  Apr.  30, 1770. 
Report  of,  for  A.  Lee,  as  to  supplies  and  position  of  France.    Berord  of  Cvn  «"""''■ 
Oct.  1, 1776. 
Stbachey— 

Introduced.     Toienthend  to  JVuNitliia,  Oct.  23, 1782. 

To  Commissioners.     Urges  restoration  of  estates  to  loyalists,  Nov.  5,  1793. 

Articles  of  settlement  taken  by  him  to  England,  Nov.  5, 1782. 

To  Peace  Commission eri.     As  to  refugees,  Nov.  5, 1782. 

From  Adamt,  Franklin,  and  Jag,  Nov.  (!,  1782. 

(Sec  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay  to  Stracheg,  same  date.) 
Explains  his  course  to  British  ministry,  Nov.  8, 1782. 
Strahan.     From  Franklin,  Feb.  lfi,  1784. 

(Sue  Franklin  to  Strahan,  same  date.) 
Submission.    Unconditional,  demanded  by  Britain,  of  the  Americans.    A.LtttoN"- 

Bade,  Mar.  19, 1770. 
SUBBiuiKS,  French.      Denned  by  "contract"  of  Feb.  25,  1783.     In  traduction, t* 

(SeofVunce,  Franklin,  Vergennes.) 
Suoaii  Islands.    Advantages  of  their  neutralization.     Franklin  to  Oswald,  J*"-  *' 

1783. 
Sullivan— 

Negotiations  arising  from  imprisonment  of.     Franklin  to  Hmre,  Sept.  8,  1756,  B 

subsequent  papers. 
"Croakings"  of,  deprecated.    Adams  to  Dana,  Feb.  B,  1781. 

BUPKHINTENDKNT   IIV   FINANCE— 

Election  of  Morris  as.     Morrit  to  Congress,  Mar.  13,  1781.     (See  Herri*.) 
Powers  of.     Action  of  Congress,  Apr.  21,  1781.     (See  Morris.) 
SUPPLIES  (See  Adams,  Beaumarchais,  Deane,  Franklin,  Laurens,  J.,  Vergennes) — 
Military.     Necessity  of.     Franklin  to  Dumas,  Dec.  19,  1775. 
Military.    Importance  of  obtaining,  from  France.    Cummitteetn  Deane,  Mar.  3» 
Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  sending  vessels  to  the  West  Iudies  to  buy,  J<* 

177«. 
Attempts  to  obtain,  in  French  West  India  Islands.     Congress,  May  18,  1776- 
Arrsragementa  as  to.     Beaumarchaii  to  A.  Lee,  June  0,  177(1;  A.  Let  to  Bet**' 

chaii,  Juuc  14,  177G. 


1776.  *** 
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rppLres — Continued. 

About  to  be  sent  to  Capo  Francois.     Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  June  6,  1776. 

Beaumarchais  will  form  a  company  to  forward,  under  tbo  name  of  Hortalez  & 
Co.     BeaumarchaU  to  A.  Lee,  Juno  26,  1776. 

Arrangements  for.      Deane  to  Beaumarchais  July  24,  1776. 

Negotiation  for;  prospect  of  obtaining,  from  Prussia;  cbaracter  of,  to  bo  ob- 
tained from  Frauce.     Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Will  be  furnished  the  colonies  ;  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  Beaumarohaxs  to 
Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 

Will  be  promptly  sent.    Deane  to  Morris,  8ept.  17,  1776. 

Successful  negotiation  for,  expected.     Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  30, 1776. 

To  value  of  £200,000  will  be  sent  from  Holland  by  France.  Record  of  Committee, 
Oct.  1, 1776. 

Order  issued  by  French  Government  to  suspend  furnishing.  Deane  to  Committee, 
Oct,  1, 1776. 

Great  need  of,  by  both  Army  and  Navy.     Committee  to  Deane,  Oct.  1, 1776. 

Instructions  of  Congress  to  purchase,  Oct.  22, 1776. 

Various  kinds  forwarded.  Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  30, 1776 ;  Deane  to  Committee, 
Nov.  6,  1776. 

Under  way  but  delayed  by  silence  of  Congress ;  Congress  indebted  to  Beaumar- 
chais for.    Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  6,  1776. 

To  be  soon  shipped.     Beaumarchais  to  Congress,  Dec.  1,  3,  1776. 

Sent  with  Coudray.     Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 

Shipload  of,  sent  from  Havre.     Franklin  to  Committee,  Dec.  8,  1776. 

Those  sent  through  Hortalez  &  Co.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Oct.  6,  1777. 

Sent  through  Gardoqui.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1777. 

Failure  of,  from  Spain.    J.  Lee  to  Committee,  Nov.  27,  1777. 

Forwarded  ir  return  voyage  of  Amphitrite.  Commissioners  to  Committee,  Nov.  30, 
1777. 

Voyage  of  Amphitrite  with,  intercepted  by  blockade.  Committee  to  Commissioners, 
Dec.  2,  1777. 

Protected  by  French  convoy.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

From  Frauce  to  be  expeoted.  Franklin  to  Cashing,  Feb.  21, 1778;  Commissioners 
to  Committee,  Feb.  28, 1778. 

Furnished  by  Gardoqui.     Gardoqui  to  A*  Lee,  Apr.  1, 1778. 

Remittances  for,  through  Williams.     Franklin  to  A.  tee,  Apr.  6, 1^78. 

Difficulty  in  returning  tobacco  for.     Lovel  to  Bingham,  Apr.  16,  1778. 

Statement  as  to  forwarding  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  May  20,  June  18,  1778. 

Denied  by  Gerard  to  be  gratuitous.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Jan.  5, 1779. 

Report  of  A.  Lee  as  to.     Lee  to  Committee,  Jan.  5,  1779, 

Congress  disavows  Paine's  statement  as  to  French  gratuities  in  reply  to  Gerard's 
appeal  for,  Jan.  12,  1779.     (See  Gerard,  Paine.) 

For  France.    Statement  as  to.     Gerard  to  Congress,  July  5,  1779. 

¥EDKN — 
Claim  for  damages  by.     Franklin  to  Schweighauser,  Sept.  17, 1779. 
Declaration  of  neutrality  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  14,  1780. 
Answer  to  neutrality  declaration  of,  by  France.     Adams  to  Congress,  Aug.  22, 1780. 
Treaty  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Holland,  and,     Adams  to  Congress, 

Feb.  I,  1781. 
Memorial  of  Holland  to  King  of,  asking  aid.     Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 1781. 
Position  of,  as  to  neutrality.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  16,  1782. 
Exchange  of  powers  with.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  Dec.  25,  1782. 
Treaty  with.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  June  12.  1783 ;  De  Stael  to  Franklin,  June, 

13,  1783;  Franklin  to  Livingston,  July  22,  1783. 
Signature  of  treaty  with.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  7,  1783. 
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Sweden— Continued. 

Amendments  to  treaty  with.     Boudinot  to  Franklin,  Ang.  15, 1783, 
Treaty  with,  ratified  by  Congress.     Boudinot  to  Franklin,  Aug.  15,  8ept>i,  M 
Talbot,  Colonel.    Relief  of.    Jay  to  Franklin,  July  9,  1781;  Franklin  to  Jf&i^; 

30,  1781. 

Tankervillb,  Lord.     Claim  of.     Franklin  to  Vaughn*,  June  13,  1780. 
Taxation,  mode  of.     Recommendations  as  to.    Morris  to  Congress,  July  29,  90, 178L 

(See  Morris.) 
Taxes — 

Lightness  of,  in  America  compared  with  Europe.    Adams  to  Congress,  Mar.  29, 178L 
All  property  subject  to,  and  should  be  faithfully  paid.     Franklin  to  Morris,  Dec. 
25,  1783. 
Temple.    His  return  to  Massachusetts ;  his  political  position.   Adams  to  Congress,  Aug. 
16,  1781. 

TlIAXTER— 

Appointed  secretary  by  Adams.    Adams  to  Congress,  Nov.  7,  1779. 
Recommended  to  consideration  of  Congress.     Commissioners  to  Congress,  Sept.  10, 
F83 ;  Jay  to  Thomson,  Sept.  12,  1783. 
"Theatrical  entertainments."    Resolution  of  Congress  against.    Introduction, 

$  156. 
Therese,  the.     Doubts  as  to  ownership  of.     Commissioners  to  Beaumarcha'u,  Sept. 

10,  1778. 
Thierot.    Appointed  commissary- general  in  the  United  States  for  Saxony.    Varm* 

chael  to  Livingston,  Aug.  20,  1783. 
Thompson,  Benj.  (Count  Rumford).    See  note  to  Introduction,  $  27. 
Thompson,  Captain — 

From  Commissioners.    Instructions  to,  Nov.  25,  1777. 
(See  Commissioners  to  Thompson,  same  date.) 
Thomson,  C. 

From  JFVaitMfit,  Feb.  5,  1775. 

(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  W.  Lee,  Jan.  2,  1777. 

(See  IV.  Lee  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Nov.  24,  1777. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  W.  Lee,  Dec.  18,  1777. 

(See  Jf".  Lee  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  A\)T.  23,  1781. 

(See  Jay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Reception  of  French  minister,  May  9,  1782, 
To  Livingston.     Regretting  latter's  resignation,  Juuo  4, 1783. 
From  Livingston,  June  5,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  July  19,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Sept.  12,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Nov.  14,  1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  9,  1784. 

(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  .same  date.) 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  28,  1784. 

(See  Laurens  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  18,  1784. 
(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  samo  date.) 
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mam,  C.— Continued. 

rom  Franklin,  Oct.  16,  1784. 

(See  Franklin  to  Thornton,  same  date.) 

roin  Franklin,  Nov.  12  f  1784. 

(See  Franklin  to  Thomson,  same  date.) 

:NTON,  "Major"— 

.  British  spy,  acting  as  secretary  to  A.  Lee.     Introduction,  §$  150,  207. 

parks'  views  of.    Note  to  A.  Lee's  letter  of  Apr.  2,  1778. 

originally  employed  to  take  messages  to  Lord  North  ;  employed  by  A.  Lee  as  sec- 
retary, and  afterwards  sent  us  such  to  England,  from  whence  he  communi- 
cated information  to  Lee ;  defeuded  from  the  charge  of  stock-jobbing.  A. 
Lee  to  Committee,  Aug.  7,  1778. 

Ksmissai  of,  announced.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Sept.  9,  1778. 

'ayments  to,  by  A.  Lee.     Lee  to  Committee,  Jau.  5, 1779. 

'barges  Bancroft,  on  Lord  North's  authority,  with  being  a  stock-jobber,  Apr.  26, 

779.     (See  Index,  Bancroft.     Introduction,  $$  150, 196,207.) 

f,  French  commander.  Arrival  of,  with  two  frigates,  and  subsequent  action. 
Lmerne  to  Congress,  Feb.  25,  Mar.  2,  1781. 

ceo — 

an  not  be  promptly  shipped  to  meet  demands  of  "Hortalez."  Lee  to  Beaumar- 
chais,  May  23,  1776. 

irginia,  asked  in  exchange  for  supplies.     Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  June  0,  1776. 

Till  be  depended  upon  for  payment  for  supplies.  Beaumarchais  to  A.  Lee,  June 
26,  1776. 

ngaged  by  Congress.    Deane  to  Beaumarchais,  July  20,  1/76. 

welve  thousand  hogsheads  wanted.     Beaumarchais  to  Committee,  Ang.  18,  1776. 

ligh  price  of.     Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  30,  1776. 

hould  bo  forwarded  to  France.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  7,  1776. 

[igh  price  of,  important  medium  of  exchange.  Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  8,  17, 
1776. 

nd  provisions  high.     Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  25, 1776. 

hip  me  nt  of,  urged;  prices  of..  Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  8,  1776;  Carmichael  to 
Committee,  Nov.  2, 1776. 

ligh  price  of,  obtaining  in  Europe.  Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  28,  29,  Dec. 
3,30,1776.    (See  Supplies.) 

Exportation  of,  called  for  to  pay  American  debts.  Commissioners  to  Committee, 
Jan.  17, 1777. 

>ower  of,  as  a  medium  of  exchange.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  17, 1777. 

Contract  made  to  supply,  in  France.     Commissioners  to  Committee,  Mar,  12. 1777. 

)emand  of  commissioners  for,  can  not  readily  be  met.  Committee  to  Commission- 
ers, May  15, 1778. 

Agreement  for  sale  of,  Mar.  24,  1/77. 

Engagement  to  supply  Farmers-General  with.  Commissioners  to  Committee,  Sept. 
8,  1777. 

>reference  given  to  product  of  the  United  States.  Calonne  to  La  Fayette,  Jau. 
5,  1784. 

IKS — 

Deterred  from  enlisting  in  British  arruv  by  example  of  British  cruelty.    Intro- 
duction, $  22. 
Their  heartless  abandonment  by  British  authorities  in  America.    Ibid.,  $  24. 
Vs  to  their  influence  abroad.    (See  ue/ugees.)     Introduction,  $  24. 
Diplomacy  of.     Ibid.,  §  28. 

Expectations  in  England  of  great  assistance  from.     A.  Leeto  Coltlen,  Feb.  14, 1776. 
jiving  domestic  trouble.     Committee  to  Deane,  Oct.  1,  177G.    (Hee  Lo\j<\tt%U^ 
Instructions  of  Congress  against  restoration  of,  Oct.  18, 1780. 
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Tori  es — Conti  n  ned. 

Their  abandonment  by  retreating  British  armies.     Lioingiton  to  Franklin,  Dw.16, 

1781 ;  Liria^tfo*  to  Adam*,  Dec.  36,  1782.     (See  Le-yalUU.) 
Restoration  of  property  to.     Oswald  to  CommUttoaers,  Mot.  4,  17-;!;  Straekij  lo 

Commissioners,  Not.  5, 1782.     (See  Loyalist*.) 
Their  re-instatemeot  can  Dot  be  made  matter  of  treaty.     Commissioners  to  Ormld, 

Not.  5,  1782. 

Oppositioa  of  commissioners  to  re- i nutate m en t  of.    Adam*  to  Li  Noi.  11, 

1782;  Adanr'  journal  of  peace  negotiation*,  Not.  11,  20,  178S ;  Franklin  ;<■  l<- 
uuM,  Not.  26,  1783,  af  >wj.     (See  Xayaiiifs.) 
-  Importance  of  conscientious  performance  of  the  treaty  engagements  for  their  re- 
lief.     Commissioners  to   Congress,  Sept.   10,  1783;  Jay  to  iii  ■      Sept.  1,1, 
1783 ;  /ay  to  Hamilton ,  Sept.  28,  1783. 
Toiims.    From  franklin,  Hay  30,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Torris,  same  date.) 
Tournament,  British.    At  Philadelphia,  in  1778,  injurious  to  British  cause.    Intro- 

duutiou,  §  23. 
TOUSSARD.      Pension  of.      Franklin  to  Vergennes,  June  11,  1781. 
ToWNBHKND— 

To  Otwald.     Approving  tatter's  course,  Sept.  1,  1762. 

To  Franklin.     Introducing Strachey ;  expresses  earnest  desire  for  peace,  Oct, a, 

1762. 
From  Franklin,  Not.  4,  1782. 

{Set  Franklin  lo  Toumthend,  same  date. ) 
From  Otwald,  Not.  30,  1782. 
(See  Otwald  to  Townshend,  same  date.} 
Tram— 

With  Britain.     Conciliatory  propositions  as  to.     Hartley  to   Franklin,  Mar.  It 

1783. 
British  restrictions  on.     Lauren*  to  Thomson,  Mar.  '2d,  171*1 ;  Laurens  lo  Coupe* 

Apr.  24,  1760. 
Cut  off  by  British  embargo.     lAriiigston  to  Dono,  Doc.  17,  1782. 
Traitors.     Small  number  of,  among  revolutionists.     Introduction,  ■}  V. 
Treasury  Board.     Fiuhi  Adams,  Sept.  IfJ,  1779. 
(See  Adams  lo  Treasury  Board,  same  dato.) 
Ti 


IntcriiutioLiai  linv  relative  to.     Introduction,  jj  Kt,  811,  100  ff. 

For  supplying  Britain  with  Hessian  troops.     A.  Lee  to  Jfri.  liackr,  Mar.  11',  I7'1' 

Proceedings  of  Congress  as  to  plans  of,  July  20,  1770. 

Presents  on  making,  the  United  States  do  not  give.     £ici*ji(oii  to  i>ono,  M»S  '' 

1783. 
Uf  commerce  with  foreign  powers.     Instructions  of  Congress  as  to.  May  7,  I  '**' 
Method  of  ratifjitig.     Hartley  to  F™iiMin,  June  1,  1784;    Front/in  tuUiif'''"' 

Juno  2,  1784. 

•  both  parties.      iDlrnduct  **■* 


TllKATV— 

<)/17tj:l  beta-ten  llrita 

n  and  Fn 

nee  Hirsutism 

$4:13,34. 

Effector,  on  the  Unit 

••[  Stat™ 

/am.,  $:tr.. 

0/  1778  between  tYan 

c  ami  C 

iW  *(«/». 

Dec.  1,  17711. 

Draught  of.      Deane 

'.lay.  It 

e.  :t.  177ti. 

Objections  of  Izard  mid  A.  I.ee  to  twelfth  article.     Introduction,  $  4C;  iiair* 
Front/in,  Jan.  28,  :HJ,  1778;   .1.  /.ff  to  FrunifiN,  Jan.  30,  1778. 

Concession  of  franklin  mid  Denne.     FnmHtH  to  llrrard,  Feb.  1,  (77e\  Frmwili**9' 
Lt*,  Fob.  1,  177*. 
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•Continued. 

ir  settled  to  be  altered.    Gerard  to  Commissioners,  Feb.  2,  1778. 
.nation  of,  to  Congress.     Commissioners  to  Congress,  Feb.  5,  16,  1778. 
ism  of,  by  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to  Izard,  May  23,  1778. 

uization  of,  by  France ;  advantages  of.    Franklin  to  Cusning,  Feb.  21,  1778. 
ot  be  rationally  objected  to.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Feb.  26,  1778. 
itages  of.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  28,  1778. 

:s  of  useful  additions ;  hesitation  of  Spain.  A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Alar.  19, 
T78. 

views  of.    Jay  to  Morris,  Apr.  29,  1778. 
►rris'  views  of,  May  2,  1778. 
i  of  Congress  on;  ratification  of,  May  4,  1778. 

littee  of  foreign  affairs  as  to.     Committee  to  )7.  Lee,  Bingham,  Dumas,  and 
.  Lee,  May  14,  1778. 
ised  by  Izard,  May  1H,  1778. 

twelfth  article  of  treaty  of  commerce.  Izard  to  A.  Lee,  Jan.  28, 1778 ;  A.  Let 
►  Vergennes,  June  14,  1778;  Vergennes  to  Lee,  June  15,  1778.  (See  Introduc- 
on,  $  46.) 

lunicatiou  of  action  of  Congress  on  to  France  and  exchange  of  ratifications. 
vmmissioners  to  Committee,  July  17,  20, 1778. 

jeetiou  by  France  to  withdrawing  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles.     CommU- 
oners  to  Committee,  July  29,  i778.     (See  Introduction,  $  46.) 
;ation  of  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles;  Verge  noes'  and  commissioners'  deo- 
ration  of,  Sept.  1,  1778.     (See  Introduction,  $  46.) 

;e  in  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  explained.   Deane  to  Congress,  Oct.  12, 1778. 
»  be  published  until  ratifications  have  been  exchanged,  though  the  matter 
ft  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.     Gerard  to  Congress,  Nov.  20,  1778. 
ruction  of  commercial  clauses.     Commissioners  to  Lloyd,  Jan.  26, 1779. 
:ut ion  annulling  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  communicated.    Luzerne  to 
mgress,  Sept.  15, 1780. 

sure  of,  to  Great  Britain.     Introduction,  $$  177, 196. 
es  of  surreptitious  disclosure  of.     Introduction,  $$  49,  144,  150,  193. 
licutions  arising  under.     Introduction,  $$  109  ff% 
sed  uew  articles  to.     Vergenncs  to  Franklin,  May  20,  1783. 
utrality  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Sweden,  and   Holland,  eto. 
iams  to  Congress,  Feb.  1,  1781. 

Holland.  Powers  for.  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  Apr.  16,  1781.  (8ee  Adams  to 
ates- General,  Apr.  14,1781.) 

«  Britain  and  United  States  of  peace  of  1782.  Negotiation  and  conclusion  of. 
ee  Adams,  Livingston,  Franklin,  Jay,  Oswald,  Vergennes,  Preliminaries.) 
ds  of  final  British  assent.  Oswald  to  Townshend,  Nov.  30, 1782. 
I  notification  of,  with  explanatory  remarks.  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  and 
utrens  to  Livingston,  Dec.  14,  1782.  (See,  as  to  Vergennes'  view,  Vergennes 
Luzerne,  Dec.  19,  1783 ;  Madison's  Debates,  Dec.  24,  30,  1782,  Jan.  1,  1783.) 
ety  of  the  negotiations  apart  from  France.     (See  Introduction,  $$  45,  110, 

1.) 

s  displeasure  at.     Carmichael  to  Livingston,  Dec.  30,  1782.    (See  In  trod  uo- 

>n,  $  86.) 

jmental,  between  France  and  England,  in  1783,  suggested  by  Hartley,  Mar. 

,  1783. 

ice  of  1782.    New  articles  proposed  by  Hartley,  May  21,  1783. 

ion  of,  by  carrying  off  slaves.    Livingston  to  Commissioners,  May  29,  1783. 

titions  submitted  in  reference  to.     (See  Hartley. ) 

WH 
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Treaty — Continued. 

Separate  signatures  explained.    Adam*  to  Livingston,  July  9,  1783; 

Livingston,  July  22,  1783. 
Ratified  by  George  III,  Aug.  6, 1783. 
Definitive.    Britain  proposes  that  it  should  be  a  mere  renewal  of  prelimiuarm; 

British  envoys  object  to  the  imperial  courts  appearing  in  the  aignatam 

Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  13,  1783. 
Preliminary  articles  of,  accepted  as  definitive.   Franklin  to  Vergennes,  Aug.  16, 17© ; 

Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  31,  1783 ;  Adams  to  Congress,  Sept.  1,  1783. 
How  far  in  negotiating  it  engagements  to  Franco  were  set  aside.    Introduction, 

$$4,109,#. 
Commercial,  with  Britain,    Authority  to  negotiate  given.    Adams,  Franklin,  and 

Jay  to  Hartley,  Sept.  7,  1783. 
Commercial,  with  foreign  powers.      Ministers  at  Paris  authorized  to  negotiate, 

Oct.  29, 1783. 
Tbuck— 

Suggestion  of,  by  Hartley.    Hartley  to  Franklin,  Apr.  23,  1779.    Introduction, 

$$  86,  98. 
The  United  States  can  not  consent  to,  without  substantial  acknowledgment  of 

independence.     Franklin  to  Hartley,  Jan.  15, 1782. 
Commissioners  might  agree  to,  if  long,  so  as  to  be  tantamount  to  independence. 

Huntington  to  Commissioners,  June  15,  1781. 
Teumbull— 

From  Deane,  Oct.  21,  1781. 

(See  Deane  to  Trumbull,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Jan.  22,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Trumbull,  same  date.) 
His  reply  to  Deane  unanimously  approved  by  legislature  in  Connecticut.    ^ 

ingston  to  Luzerne,  June  7,  1782;  Livingston  to  Trumbull,  June  12,  1782. 
From  Livingston,  June  12,  1782. 
(See  Livingston  to  Trumbull,  same  date.) 
Tuckek,  G.,  Professor — 

His  views  as  to  cabal  against  Washington.     Introduction,  $  11. 
View  «f  A.  Lee.     Ibid.,  $  145. 
Turgot.     His  views  as  to  assisting  America.     Ibid.,  $  42. 
Tuscany— 

Policy  of,  towards  America.     Ibid.,  $  97a. 

Aft  airs  of.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  2*5,  1776. 

Duke  of,  said  to  favor  America.     Deane  to  Jay,  Dec.  3,  1776. 

Preparations  to  send  a  commissioner  to.     Committee  to  Commissioners  at   ^arv 

Dec.  30,  1776. 
Failure,  of  mission  to,    and  non-reception  of  Izard  as  minister.     Introdu*5^01 

S^  17H;  and  hoc  $  07a. 
Unitkd  Piiovinckm.     (See  S'etherlands,  Adams,  Dumas,  Franklin,  Holland.) 
Unitkd  Status  of  A  m  kick  a  — 

Evolution  ofconstitution  of.     Introduction,  $$  iff.,  209. 

Revolutionary  srhools  of.     //>irf.f  \\\S  20.//'. 

Leading  revolutionary  statesmen.     Ibid.,  \\$  4,  113/.,  200. 

Attitude  of,  to  foreign  nations  during  the  Revolution.     Ibid.,  $$  20^. 

Relations  of,  to  liritain.     Ibid.,  \S  \T#  //. 

Relations  of,  to  France.     Ibid.,  \>  M  //'. 

Relations  of,  to  Spain.     Ibid.,  \\  H7  //'. 

Relations  of,  to  Prussia.     Ibid.,  \S  W)ff. 

Relations  of,  to  Russia.      Ibid.,  \\  Ihi  ff. 

Relation*  of,  to  Gorman  Empire.    I  bid,,  $  00. 
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States  or  America— Co  a  tiuued. 
Relations  of,  to  Netherlands.    Ibid.,  f  97. 
Relations  of,  to  Tuscan;.     Ibid.,  $  97a. 
Proposals  to,  foe  mediation.     Ibid.,  (*  86,  98,99. 
Questions of  international  lair  relating  to.     Ibid.,  §  100 g. 
IWfioultie*  of  diplomacy  of.     Ibid.,  i  103/.     (See  Diplomacy) 
Embarrassing  relations  with  France.     Ibid.,  ${  109/. 
English  peace  intermediaries dealing  with.    Ibid.,  §  197. 
Necessil  y  of  Frenoh  aid  to,  in  spring  of  1777.     Commissioners  to  Fergennti,  Feb.  1, 

1777. 
Ought  Dot  to  force  ministers  on  Europe.     Franklin  to  A.  Lot,  Mar.  21,  1777. 
Advantages  of  loans  to,  as  investment.     Franklin  (paper  by),  Aug.  — ,  1777. 
Critical  position  of,  in  1781.     Franklin  to  Feryennee,  Feb.  13,  1781. 
Prosperity  and  happiness  of,  under  new  system.     Livingilon  to  Dana,  Dee.  17, 1782, 
Announcement  of  aoknow lodgment  by  Great  Britain  of  independence  of.     Adam* 
to  Jag,  Jane  22,  1781 ;  J  a*  to  Oongrete,  Mar.  4, 1785. 
Umksowm  Party— 

Letter  to.     Supposed  to  be  from  A.  Let,  Feb.  13,  1776. 
Writing  to  Franklin.     (See  FFsugmttetn. ) 
Vaillant.    Claim  of.     franklin  to  Duma*,  Dec.  19,  1775. 
Vallky  Fuuue.    Sufferings  at,  contrasted  with  British  dissipation  at  Philadelphia. 

Introduction,  j  23. 
Valnaih.    Appointed  French  oonanl  to  Boston.     Congree*,  Jan.  21,  1779. 
rAM  Bkrckel— 

From  Duma*,  July  27,  1778. 

(See  Duma*  to  Fan  Bnrokel,  same  date.) 
To  Dumas.    Position  of  Holland,  July  31,  1778. 
From  Duma*,  Aug.  17, 1778. 

(See  Daman  to  Fan  tiervktl,  same  date.) 
To  Duma*.     As  to  power  of  Amsterdam  in  respect  to  treaties,  Sept.  23,  1778. 
Authorizes  draught  of  treaty  between  The  Netherlands  and  the  United  States.     JF 

Lee  to  Committee,  Oct.  15,  1778. 
Criticisms  of.     Commissioners  to  Dnmat,  Oct.  16,  177ri. 
From  Commiteionert,  Oct.  29, 1778. 

iSee  Franklin  et  al.  to  Fan  Berekel,  same  date.) 
Position  of,  in  Holland  in  1780.     Daman  to  Congrm,  Deo.  19, 1780. 

(See  Adam*  to  Congree*,  Aug.  22, 1781.). 
Prom  Adam*,  Mar.  8, 1781. 

(See  Adam*  to  Fan  Berekel,  same  date.) 
Difficulties  mooned  by  in  Holland   owing  to  disclosure   of   Laurens'  papers. 

Adam*  to  Livingston,  Feb.  21, 1782. 
Reliance  of,  on  American  ooni  mission  era.     Duma*  to  Adame,  Feb.  4, 1763. 
Nominated  as  Dutch  minister  to  the  United  States.     Dnmae  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4, 

5,1783. 
Great  merits  of.    Duma*  to  Litingeton,  Mar.  5,  1783. 

Welcome  to,  on  arrival  in  the  United  States.   Bondimot  to  Fan  Bnrokel,  Oct.  24, 1783. 
*-*  Bwiswick.    From  Adam*,  Mar.  31, 1782. 
(See  Adam*  to  Fan  Bleiewiok,  same  date.) 

*-*    SIR  C  APELLAN— 

i>om  JdoM,  Oct  22, 1780. 

(See  J  daws  to  Fun  der  CojKiion,  same  date.) 
**rom  ^4mm,  Nov.  20, 1780. 

(See  Adame  to  Fan  der  Capellan,  same  date.) 
*"rorn  Adame,  Deo.  9, 1780. 

(8M  Adame  to  Fan  der  Capellan,  same  date.) 


?* 
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Tamdbxuil.    From  hu*ent,  Dec  18, 1782. 

(See  Luserne  to  Vandrtuil,  same  date.) 
Vaubah.    See  Introduction,  $  78. 
Yaughan,  B.— 

Political  position  of.    Introduction,  $$  158, 196. 
From  Franklin,  Jane  15, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vaughan,  same  date.) 
His  marriage  and  his  agency  in  relief  of  Laurens.    Franklin  to  Vaughan,  Not. 

1781. 
From  Franklin,  July  10, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Foaytaa,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  11, 1782. 

(8ee  Franklin  to  Poagaait,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  political  prospects,  Jan.  18, 1783. 
From  Adams,  Mar.  12, 1783. 

(See  Adams  to  Vaughan,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Mar.  28, 1783. 

(See  Jay  to  Vaughan,  same  date.) 
Vaughah,  J.  (brother  of  B.  Vaughan) — 

Jay  declines  to  administer  oath  of  allegiance  to.    Jay  to  Franklin,  May  31, 17' 

(See,  however,  Franklin  to  Jay,  Aug.  30, 1781,  and  Introduction,  $  198.) 
Introduced  to  Baohe.    Franklin  to  Baoke,  Jan.  19, 1782. 
Vauguyon— 

Memorial  of,  to  States-General,  Deo.  7, 1778. 
From  J.  Paul  Jones,  Nov.  4, 1779. 

(See  J.  P.  Jones  to  Foa^ayim,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Nov.  9, 1779. 

(See  Dumas  to  Pau^ajroa,  same  date.) 
From  Dumas,  Nov.  11,  1779. 

(See  Dumas  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
From  Z>*mcw,  Nov.  13, 1779. 

(See  Dumas  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
From  J.  P.  «/o»e8,  Doc.  13, 1779. 

(See  J.  P.Jones  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
Advises  the  demand  for  an  answer  to  the  proposition  of  alliance.    Adams  to  Fra 

lin,  Feb.  20, 17H1. 
From  Adams.    Asked  as  to  advisability  of  proposing  alliance  between  Hoilaud  i 
America,  Mar.  1, 1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Mur.  8, 1781. 

(8eo  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Acknowledges  receipt  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress  acceding  t( 
principles  of  neutrality  declared  by  Russia,  but  can  not  second  them  wit 
instruction,  Mar.  14,  1781. 
From  Adams,  Apr.  10, 17H1. 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  May  I,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  24, 1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Nov.  25,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Dec.  19, 1781 . 

(See  Adams  to  Vauguyon,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    As  to  interview,  Deo.  20, 1781. 
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TTOM — Continued. 
To  Adam*.     Ah  In  tatter's  official  visit*,  Deo.  30,  1761. 

DbjootiDBX  to  Adams'  course  at  The  Hagne,  Mar.  4,  17t*2. 
»,  Apr.  10, 1782. 
(See  Adam*  to  Fnueuyon,  same  data.) 
Vkkac  (French  minister  in  Russia) 

His  oorreapoodeuco  with  Dana.     (See  Dana. ) 

To  Dana.    Acknowledging  courtesy,  etc.,  Aug.  30, 1781. 

From  Dana,  Ang.  30,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Ferae,  same  date.) 
From  Dam,  Sept  1,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Ferae,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    As  to  Russian  policy  and  the  improbability  of  his  early  reception, 

Sept.  2,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Sept.  4,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Ferae,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    As  to  Russian  mediation,  Sept.  12,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Sept.  13,  1781. 
(See  Dana  to  Verae,  same  date.) 
Pergbnkbs— 

His  policy  in  the  cabinet  of  Lonis  XVI;  personal  characteristics  and  conduct. 

Introdnction,  $}  37 jf. 
Hie  oonduct  towards  America.     Ibid,,  }$  60  J.    . 
Difficulties  with  Spain.    Ibid.,  {}  53,  86. 

Efforts  to  stretch  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  favor  of  America.     Ibid.,  J  100. 
Unwilling  to  confide  in  A.  Leo.     Ibid.,  $  152. 
Strained  relationsof,  with  Adams.      Ibid.,  }  13.     (Infra,  nnder  dates  of  June  SO  anil 

July  25,  1780.) 
His  parting  tribute  to  Franklin.     Ibid., }  128. 
Dunne  is  instructed  to  find  ont  from  him  if  France  will  give  the  colonists  arms. 

Committee  to  Deans,  Mar,  3, 1776. 
To  lieaumarchai*,  Apr.  SO,  1776. 
Requests  authority  from  Lonis  XVI  to  send  the  English  Colonies  money.     Fer- 

jesses  to  Louis  XVI,  May  2,  1776. 
Interview  with,  by  Deane,  upon  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  America  and 

obtaining  snpplies.     Deant  to  Committee,  Ang.  18, 1776. 
From  Deane,  Ang.  22,  1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Vergtmnu,  same  date,) 
Bays  France  will  not  go  to  war  with  England,  bnt  will  supply  arms  to  colonists. 

Record  of  Committee,  Oct.  1, 1776. 
From  Dtane,  Dec.  8, 1776. 

(See  Deans  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Deo.  S3, 1776. 
(S       Franklin  to  Fergennei,  same  date. ) 
-First  audience  of  commissioners  with,  Jan. 4,  1777. 
-From  Commiitionert,  Jan.  5,  1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
*Z*o  NoaiUfs.    Reference  of  letter  in  dispatch  of  commissioners  to  committee  of 
Jan.  5,  1771. 

F*^M  Conm  iwioaers,  Feb.  1,  1777. 

C  See  Commietionert  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
**»    Committionert.     His  protest  against  American  breaches  of  neutrality,  July  16, 
1777. 
*  Oa  Franklin  and  Deans.     In  explanation,  July  17,  17TT. 
C"  Set  franklin  and  Deane  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
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From  Commissioners,  Aug.  12, 1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Diane,  and  Lee  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Grand.    Vindicates  position  of  France  as  to  privateers,  Aug.  21 ,  1777. 
Advises  acknowledgment  of  independence.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Dm.  18, 

1777. 
From  Commissioners.    Asking  for  action  as  to  treaty,  loan,  etc.,  Deo.  23, 1777. 

(See  Commissioners  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Invites  commissioners  to  dinner  when  presented  at  conrt.    Gerard  to  Cwi**#- 

sioners,  Mar.  17, 1778. 
Testimonial  to  Deane.    Vergennes  to  Congress,  Mar.  25,  1778;  Vergennes  to  Deewt 

Mar.  26,  1778. 
To  Gerard.    Giving  his  views  as  to  the  attitnde  of  France  as  to  American  cod* 

tested  claims,  Mar.  27,  1778. 
To  Gerard.    General  instructions  as  to  policy,  Mar.  29,  1778. 
From  Franklin.    Explaining  Hartley's  missions,  Apr.  24,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Replying  that  Franklin's  conrse  was  satisfactory,  Apr.  25,  1778. 
(As  to  A.  Lee's  action  in  this  matter,  see  A.  Lee  to  Vergennes,  Apr.  24, 1778, 
cautioning  him  against  Hartley  and  Franklin,  and  Vergennes' cnrt  reply  of 
same  date. ) 
From  Sartine,  Apr.  26,  1778. 

(See  Sartine  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Complains  of  conduct  of  American  privateers,  May  15, 1778. 
From  Commissioner*,  May  16,  1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  May  19,  1778. 

(See  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  June  15,  1778. 

(See  A.  Lee  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  6, 1778. 

(See  franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  July  17,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Aug.  28, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Commissioners,  same  date.) 
Declaration  of,  as  to  annulling  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  of  treaty,  Sept.  1,  ^' 
From  Izard,  Sept.  2.  1778. 

(See  Izard  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Commissioners,  Sept.  10,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Neckcr,  Sept.  H,  1778. 

(See  Xecker  to  Viryennes,  same  date.) 
To  Commissioners.    Ah  to  duties  on  Americans,  Sept.  24,  1778. 
From  Commissioners,  Sept.  26,  1778. 

(See  franklin  et  al.  to  Vergennes,  sinne  da  to.) 
To  Commissioners.     As  to  Barbary  Powers,  Sept.  i>7,  1778. 
From  A.  Leey  Sept.  2H,  1778. 

(See  -I.  />*■  to  Vergvnnes,  same  date.) 
From  Com missiontrs,  Oct.  1,1778. 

(See  franklin  et  al.  to  Per<7<wwr*,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee,  Oct.  12, 1778. 

(See  A.  Ijee  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  A  I**.    Approving  of  his  NURi>eiidin£  movements  towards  Madrid,  Oc 
1778. 
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a  —  Cun  tinned. 

Acknowledging  information,  Oct  24,  177a 
mittioneri.  Out.  29,  1779. 
ankilit  el  al.  ■  >  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
To  t'wiaii-p",  ■  ■  -.     Ah  to  Barbary  Powers,  Oct.  30,  1778, 
To  Uemmuiiioneri.     Am  to  interchange  of  papers,  Oct.  31,  1778. 
Fran  Cemmittbrntr*,  Nov.  13, 1778. 

(See  Franklin  and  Adam*  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
Pram  Cemmittioner*.     Appealed  to,  for  a  French  fleet,  Jan.  1,  1779. 
Fran  A.  Lee,  Jan.  3,  1779. 

(8**1  A.  Lee  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee.     Ah  to  interview  with  Berkenbont,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
To  A.  Lee.     In  roply,  Jan.  4,  1779. 
From  A.  Lee,  Jan.  8,  1779. 

(See  A.  Lee,  to  Vergmnei,  same  date.) 
ToXJA    As  toBerkenhout,  Jan.  10,  1779. 
From  Franklin,  Lee,  and  Jdanis,  Jan.  24,  1779. 
(See  FraaJMi*  «(  al.  to  Vergennet,  sane  date.) 
From  C™rni»»iontfri,  Feb.  9,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  et  al.  to  PerjintwM,  sane  data.) 
■/"From  JAmm,  Feb.  11,  1779. 

(See  Adam*  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
To  Adam*.     Declining  to  take  notice  of  disaenwone  of  American  e 

Feb.  13,1779. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  14,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Verge**?*,  same  date.) 
To  A.  Lee.    As  to  Deane,  Feb.  15,  L779. 
From  Adams,  Feb.  16,  1779. 

(See  Adamt  to  Vergennet,  sane  date. ) 
Gives  kiudly  letter  of  farewell  to  Adams,  Feb.  21,1779. 
Prom  Franklin,  Feb.  25,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennet,  same  date.) 
From  Adamt,  Feb.  27,  1779. 

(See  Adamt  to  Verge****,  same  date.) 
Ftom  Franklin,  Mar. 9,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Fwjmae*,  sane  date.) 
Xram  Franklin,  Mar.  17,  1779. 

(See  /'Vantfiu  to  Verge****,  same  date.) 
from  Aw»Ml>,  Apr.28,1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  F*rjma«s,  same  date.) 
X^istnut  of  A.  Le«  by,  expressed  in  statements  of  Pocannd  Drayton  to  Congress  of 
Apr.  30, 1779. 
F^Om  Franklin,  May  3, 1779. 

("See  Ff-aRtlin  to  Vergenne*,  same  date.) 
-****»»,  FVanWi»,  Sopt.26,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Ferpeimfs,  same  date.) 
t"po«n  FrontJin.  Dec.  a,  1779. 

CfeSee  Awii/in  to  Vergenne*,  same  date.) 
■"**«n  Jay,  Jan.  27,  1780. 
C  ¥3oe  Jay  to  Vergenne*,  same  date.) 
'*"***n  ^doMt,  Feb.  12,  1780. 

*  ^MaW  A4MU  to  Ferg<nne»,  name  date.) 
^     <-t4daM*.     Advising  tbo  uon -disclosure  of  his  peace  credentials,  Feb.  15,  1780. 
*"*=»TO  JdaM,  Feb.  19,  1780. 
^  ^^ee  Adam*  U>  Feiyemtet,  name  date. ) 
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a  the  fidelity  of  the  United  States  to  treaties.  Fi*. 
1780. 
From  Adam*,  Feb.  2ft,  1780. 

(See  Jefamj  to  Vergtmet,  name  date.) 
From  Jdona,  Mar.  31   1780. 

(See  Jdaai*  b)  l>ryMnr»,  name  date.) 
To    Irfanu.     As  to  the  publication  of  the  latter'n  credentials,  Mar.  30,  1780. 
From  JitTH  Apr.  25,  1780. 

See  OmM  to  I'tryeirnM.Haino  ilat.).,1 
Kmni  Jrlnms,  May  »,  17H0. 

(See  .li/onta  t«  rVri/riFiFrt.Barae  (late.) 
To  Jdami.     Asking  for  further  in  ['or  mat  inn,  Hay  10,  1780. 
Tn  Franklin.     Introducing  Arendt,  May  11,  1780. 
From  Fruxilin,  May  ID,  1780. 

(den  /'.'■, in!  tin  to  Vergemei,  same  date.) 
From  J*im»,  May  11,  1780. 

(See  -Jrfiini*  to  Fen/ranes,  same  date. ) 
To  .trfnnit.     Acknowledging  letters,  oto.,  May  24,  1780. 
Prom  J'Vaitllfn.  Joue  18,  1780. 

(See  -Fritttit/in  to  Fn-r/Mnw,  name  date.) 
From  Adam*.  June  -JO,  1780. 

(Sit  Adam'to  Fcrjeimw,  same  date.) 
To  Adam.     Danger  to  the  United  States  of  depreciation  of  paper  runner,  J" 

a  I,  1780. 
From  Adam*  (two  letters),  June  38,  1780. 

(See  ^rfuini  to  Verqtnne*,  name  date.) 
To  Franl-fin.    Coinnliiiii*  of  inadequacy  of  Adams'  explanation  of  liin  course  n 
asks  Franklin  l»  pnwnt  the  matter  to  Congress,  Juno  30,  1780. 
(Seo  Adams  to  Fci;,™m«i.  Juno  23,  1780 ;  Froafcltn  to  Congrm,  June  8li,  1" 
Ferjcnitct  to  Jdowi",  .IiiiiciSO,  1780.) 
From  JrioiB".  July  I,  tMI. 

(Sea  r«V«t*H   U.lrfnm»,  same  date.) 
Prom  Frani/m,  July  10,  1780. 

Bee  SVttlU*  to Pnymms,  name  date.) 
Prom  JAiw»,  July  13,  1780. 

See  Adam*  to  Vergennrx.  name  date.) 
From  Adam,,  July  17    1780. 

(Seo  Adam,  to  tainiwi,  name  date.) 
To  Adam*.    Stalest  He  I'llorts  umile  by  France  in  tho  common   cause,   am 
effect  tlionii  effort  h  nliould  linve  in  allaying  American  discontent   Julv2t> 
From   Adam*,  July  HI,  1780. 
(See  rergeniw*  to  Adam*,  same  ilati'.) 

July  tit,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  July  2,-.,  1780. 

Sec  Vargnnn  to  Franklin,  aaiue  date.) 
From  .-IrfniiM.  July  86,  1780. 

Si*  .Inlaws  to  Fra-ijfrnira.  aanie  date.) 
From  Aam»,  July  27,  ITriO. 

(gee  Ainu*  t"  F.-rtfcti«ci,s.imc  date.) 
To  Jrfamtt.     After  the  nni  mad  version  on  bin  prior  letter,  declines  t«  bave  ft 
conference  with  Adams,  Franklin  being  the  aolo.  American  iniuisti-i-    i 
ited  to  l'arin,  July  29,  1780. 
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itinned. 
Ta  Franklin.    Advising  him  of  the  termination  of  his  correspondence  with  Adams, 

July  31,  1780.  , 
From  Franklin,  Ang.  15,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date. ) 
From  Franklin,  Sept.  7, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Jay,  Sept.  22,  1760. 

(See  Jay  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  19,  1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Telling  him  to  warn  Congress  against  listening  to  the  representa- 
tions of  a  man  "  whose  character  they  ought  to  know ; "  commends  Franklin's 
prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  highest  terms,  and  attributes  to  him  the  success 
America  has  had  in  France,  Dec.  4, 1780. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  13,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Impossible  for  France  to  meet  the  demands  of  Congress ;  bad  influ- 
ence of  Izard  and  Lee;  confidence  of  court  in  Franklin,  Feb.  14,  1781. 
His  positiou  as  to  Franco- American  alliance.    Adams  to  Franklin,  Feb.  20,  1781 ; 

Adams  to  Congress,  same  date. 
From  Franklin, Mnr.  6,1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
His  views  us  to  Adams  withholding  the  announcement  of  his  peace  commission 
approved  by  Congress.     Huntington  to  Adams,  Jan.  10, 1781 ;  Lovell  to  Frank- 
lin, Mar.  9,  1781. 
From  Laurens,  Mar.  20  (T),  1781. 

( See  Laurens  to  Vergennes,  same  date. ) 
From  Dana,  Mar.  31,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Dana.    As  to  interview,  Apr.  1,  1781. 
From  Dana,  Apr.  2,  1781. 

(See  Dana  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Advises  Dana  not  to  attempt  to  force  himself  upon  the  Russian  court,  Apr.  4, 1781. 
(Franklin  concurs  in  this  view.    Franklin  to  Dana,  Apr.  7,  J~81;  but  Adams 
dissents.     Adams  to  Dana,  Apr.  16,  1781.) 
From  Laurens.  Apr.  18,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Laurenn.     Regrets  inability  to  supply  him  with  additional  funds,  May  16, 1781. 
From  Franklin,  June  4,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Difficulties  arising  from  Laurens'  action  in  Holland ;  declines  to 

pay  for  his  purchases  on  credit,  Jane  8,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  June  10,  1781. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  11,  1781. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  June  27,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  6,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.)  ^ 

From  Adams,  July  7,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  July  13,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date,) 
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From  Adams,  July  16,  1781. 

(See  Adams  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Advising  him  not  to  act  on  mediation  proposition,  July  IS,  1781 
From  Franklin,  Noy.  20, 1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Adams.    Acknowledging  note,  Dec.  7,  1781. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  27,  1781. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  18,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  1,  1782. 

(See  Franklin,  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  2,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  fi/omtf,  Feb.  6,  1782. 

(See  Blome  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  15,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  alleged  American  spoliations  of  Danish  vessels,  Feb.  24, 17' 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  3,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Jlfar&otJ,  Mar.  13,  1782. 

(See  Marbois  to  Vergennes,  fame  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Mar.  20,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Vergennes,  same  date. ) 
From  Montmorin,  Mar.  30,  1782. 

(See  Montmorin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  i'VawWin,  May  4,  1782. 

(See  Fanklin  to  Pien/ewie*,  same  date,  in  Franklin's  journal,  July  1,  1782  ) 
To  Franklin.    On  peace,  May  f>,  1782.     (Given  in  Franklin's  journal,  under  dat* 

July  1, 1782). 
Part  in  peace  negotiations.     (See  Franklin's  journal,  from  Mar.  21  to  July  1, 1" 

under  date  of  July  1, 1782.) 
From  Franklin,  July  18,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergenncn,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  24, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Criticising  a  communication  of  Shelburne  as  meant  to  sow  d'n 

sion,  July  28,  1782. 
To  Washington.    As  to  Asgill's  case,  July  29,  1782. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  Oswald's  power,  Aug.  8,  1782. 
From  Fianklin,  Aug.  8,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin,  acknowledging  letter,  Aug.  23,  1782. 
Position  of,  as  to  separate  peace.     Luzerne  to  Congress.  Sept.  24, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  progress  of  negotiations,  Sept.  24,  1782. 
As  to  peaco  negotiations  of.    See  Introduction,  $  53. 
To  Franklin.     As  to  Barclay's  commission,  Oet.  3,  1782. 
From  Franklin,  Oct.  14, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Nov.  8, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Washington,  Nov.  21, 1782. 

(See  Washington  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
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From  La  Fayette,  Nov.  22, 1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  FrawWiii.Nov.  30, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Discussing  the  peace;  saying  that  he  had  in  no  way  interfered, 
nor  had  he  been  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations ;  had  boon 
pained  at  the  immediate  announcement  of  the  articles  to  the  United  States, 
they  being  only  provisional;  the  French  treaty  not  yet  concluded,  but  is  in 
rapid  progress ;  Spain  has  got  to  be  satisfied;  the  American  commissioners! 
however,  did  not  even  ask  as  to  this  matter,  Dee.  19, 1782. 
To  Franklin.    Complaining  of  the  separate  action  of  the  American  commission- 
ers, Dec.  15, 1782. 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  15,  1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Dec.  17, 1782. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.     As  to  progress  of  French  negotiation,  Dec.  25,  1782. 
From  La  Fayette,  Jan.  1,  178;$. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Vergennts,  same  date.) 
Fairness  of  position  of,  in  peace  negotiations.     Livingston  to  Jay,  Jan.  3, 1783. 
To  Franklin.    Asking  for  an  interview  with  American  commissioners,  Jan.  lti,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  18, 178:}. 

(See Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  25, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
His  course  as  to  Holland  explained.     Dumas  to  Adams,  Fob.  4,  1783. 
Distrusted  by  Adams.    Adams  to  Dumas,  Feb.  5,  1783. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  loans  to  the  United  States;  showing  their  difficulty,  Mar.  10, 

1783. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  16, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes ,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  May  4, 17*3. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.  As  to  treaty,  May  ft,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  May  5,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
To  Franklin.    Propones  new  articles  to  treaty  between  France  and  the  United 

States,  May  20,  1783. 
From  Franklin  and  Jay,  Juno  28,  1783. 

(See  Franklin  and  Jay  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin  ami  Jay.    Appealing  earnestly  for  financial  relief,  June  28, 1783. 
To  La  Fayette.    That  L'Orieut  is  a  free  port,  June  29,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  July  4,  178:$. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  14, 1783. 

(See  Fran  Win  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Character  and  efforts  of,  com  mended  by  Franklin.     Franklin  to  Livingston,  July 

22,  1783. 
Position  of,  discussed.     Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  15,  1783. 
From  Franklin,  Aug.  16, 1783. 

(See  Franklin  to  Vergennes,  same  date.) 
Refused  to  sign  definitive  treaty  with  England  until  i\\a\»  w\t\v  t\ife\}fftfc^.^tatafe 
is  signed.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Sept.  13,  1783.    (See  InttocUu&vm  Vt^i^^ 
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Vergennes— Continued. 

To  Franklin.    Asking  that  the  treaty  stipulation  that  no  other  nation 

superior  advantages  to  France  he  pat  in  an  official  note,  Aug.  27, 1781 
From  Franklin.    Giving  each  note,  Sept.  3, 1784.    (Accepted  by  Vergennet, 

t>, 1784.) 
To  Franklin.    As  to  commercial  treaties,  Sept.  9,  1784. 
To  Franklin.    As  to  accounts,  Oct.  30, 1784. 
Vernon,  governor  of  Tower.   To  Sir  G.  Cooper.   Saying  that  Laurens  was  well  trefttoi 

aud  contented,  Nov.  27, 1780. 
Vessels.    (See  Ships,  Supplies.) 

Deane  requests  Beaumarchais  to  obtain.    Deane  to  Beaumarckais,  Aug.  19, 1776. 

American,  detained  as  pirates.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  17, 1776. 

And  goods.    Dutch.    Orders  of  council  as  to  seizure  of.     Adams  to  Congress,  Jm. 

1,  1781. 
Taken  after  peace.    Restitution  of.     Livingston  to  Digby,  Apr.  12,  1783 ;  Lmngtn* 
to  Gretnc,  Apr.  12, 1783. 
Vienna.    A  commissioner  to  court  of.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  30,  1776. 

(See  Jr.  Lee.) 
Vienne.     (See  Introduction,  $  78.) 
Viomenil.     (See  Introduction  $  78.) 
Virginia — 

Attempts  of,  to  purchase  arms  in  Europe.     Franklin  to  Vergennes,  May  3, 31, 1779. 
Difficulties  attending  separate  application  of,  for  foreign  aid.    Morris  to  Governor, 

Apr.  27,  1782. 
Supplies  to,  to  be  charged  to  the  United  States.     Morris  to  Franklin,  Oct.  27, 1782. 
(See  State  purchases.) 
Vitoria.     A.  Lee's  arrival  at.     A.  Lee  to  Committee,  Feb.  26, 1777. 
Walpolk  Grant.     Character  of.     Introduction,  $$  189,  202. 
Walpole,  Horace— 

Advocates  American  independence.     Introduction,  $  31. 
Notices  of  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  123. 
Walpole,  Thomas— 

His  position  as  a  peace  intermediary.     Introduction,  $  202.     (See  Shelbume  to 

Oswald,  May  21,  1782.) 
Interview  with  Franklin  of  June  15,  1782.     Franklin%s  journal,  under  date  of  July 
I,  1782. 
Walsh,  K.     His  views  as  to  British  barbarism.     Introduction,  $  22. 
Waltf.usoorff.     From  Iio*encrone,  Feb.  22, 1783. 
(See  Rosencrone  to  Walter  sdorff,  same  date.) 
War— 

Science  of.     Its  relations  to  finance  and  diplomacy.     Introduction,  $  1  ff. 
Revolutionary.     (See  Revolution,  Washington.) 
Washington's  policy  as  to.     Introduction,  $  9  ff. 
British  barbarism  in.     Ibid.,  $  22. 
French  officers  engaged  in.     Ibid.,  $$  78,  82. 
Prisoners  taken  in.     (See  rr'woners.) 

Progress  of.     (See  Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  8,  Nov.  i),  177(5;  Committee 

Deane,  Oct.  1,  1770;  Deane  to  .fay,  Dec.  3.  1776;  Committee  to  Commission 

Feb.  ID,  Juno  13,  May  2,  July  2,  Aug.  7, 8, 1777 ;  Carmichael  to  Dumas,  June 

1777;  Jan.  21. May  14,15,  1778.) 

Account  of  Howe's  capture  of  Philadelphia   and    consequences.    Committee 

Commi8sion(rs,  Oct.  6,  Dec.  2,  1777. 
Bnrgoyne's  defeat  and  surrender.     Committee  to  Commissioners,  Oct.  31,  1777. 
Capture  of  Delaware  forts.    Committee  to  Commissioners,  Dec.  2,  1777. 
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itintted. 

England  and  France  existing  though  not  declared.    Commissioners  to 
Congress,  July  23,  1778. 
Hostilities  at  sea  begun.    Commissioners  to  Congress,  July  28,  1778.    (See  Intro- 
duction, $  151.) 
Has  no  effect  on  the  gaiety  of  France.    Franklin  to  Luzerne,  Mar.  6, 1780. 
Declared  by  England  against  Holland.    Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  4, 1781. 
Preparations  for  war  proposed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Adams  to  Congress,  Jan. 

15,  1781.     (See  Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781.) 
Preparations  for,  by  Spain.    Carmichael  to  Committee,  Jan.  29,  1781. 
Ameliorations  of.     Franklin  to  Vaughan,  July  10,  1782. 
Cessation  of.    Declaration  of,  Jan.  20, 1783.    Franklin  to  Livingston,  Jan.  21, 1783; 

Adams  to  Livingston ,  Jan.  23,  1783. 
Proclamations  of  cessation  of,  Feb.  14,  20,  1783. 

Liability  of  Congress  for  damages  to  citizens  indicted  in.    Morris  to  Congress, 
Jan.  21,  1784. 
ardek.     Suspicious  conduct  of.    Deane  to  Committee,  Aug.  18,  1776. 
arren,  Captain.    Complained  of  by  Vergennes,  May  15, 1778. 
arren,  James — 
From  Adams,  Aug.  4,  1778. 

(See  Adams  to  Warren,  same  date.) 
From  Adams,  Feb.  23,  1780. 

(See  Adams  to  Warren,  same  date.) 

ASHINGTON— 

His  position  as  to  revolutionary  politics.    Introduction,  $  1  if* 

His  military  policy.     Ibid.,  $  9. 

Congressional  opposition  to.    Ibid.,  $  11. 

Approval  of,  by  foreign  authorities.    Ibid.,  $  12. 

His  opinion  of  Franklin.     Ibid.,  $  113. 

His  fortitude  in  disaster.    Ibid.,  $  8. 

Cabal  against.     Ibid.,  $  11. 

His  unique  grandeur.    Ibid.,  $  13. 

His  superiority  to  other  revolutionary  characters.    Ibid.,  $  13. 

Jealousy  of,  shown  by  A.  Lee.    A.  Lee  to  Colden,  Feb.  13,  1776. 

His  magnanimity  in  forwarding  the  Lee-Colden  papers.    Note  to  A.  Lee  to  Colden, 

Feb.  13,  1776. 
To  R.  H.  Lee.    As  to  campaign,  etc.,  May  18,  1776. 
From  Deane,  Sept.  15, 1776. 

(See  Deane  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Returns  Lord  Howe's  letter  as  not  addressed  with  his  rank.    Deane  to  Dumas,  Oct. 

6,  1776. 
Approval  of  his  course  by  European  generals.    Commissioners  to  Committee,  Feb. 

6,  1777.    Introduction,  $  12. 
To  Jay.    Importance  of  official  publication  of  foreign  news,  Mar.  1, 1777. 
Prom  Franklin  (two  letters),  June  13,  1777. 
(See  Franklin  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  A.  Lee.    Letter  of  compliment,  narrating  also  improvement  in  Prussian  anus, 
June  15,  1777. 
(See  A.  Lee  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
from  Lovell.    As  to  engagement  of  engineers  by  Congress,  July  24,  1777. 

(See  Lovell  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
from  H.  Laurens,  May  5,  1778. 

(See  H.  Laurens  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
<?abal  against,  denounced.    Rutledge  to  Jay,  Dec.  25, 1778.    (See  RutUdq*  to  Work- 
ington, and  nee  also  Introduction,  $  11.) 
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Washington— Continued. 

To  Jay.    Inquires  ad  to  disposition  of  the  Continental  frigates,  and  as  totti 

reucy  and  other  matters  before  Congress,  Apr.  20,  1779. 
From  Jay,  Apr.  26,  1779. 

(See  Jay  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Jay.    Alarm  of,  at  condition  of  currency,  May  10,  1779. 
Conference  of,  with  Luzerne,  Sept.  16,  1779. 
From  Luzerne,  Jan.  23,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Prospects  of  coming  campaign,  Feb.  4,  1780. 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  certain  field  operations,  Feb.  15,  1780. 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  5, 1780. 

(See  Franklin  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Apr.  29,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date. ) 
To  Luzerne.    Expressions  of  courtesy,  May  5,  1780. 
To  Luzerne.    Death  of  Miralles;  arrival  of  La  Fayette,  May  11,  1780. 
From  Luzerne,  May  21,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Recognition  of  courtesies,  and  plans  for  co-operation,  June  5, 
To  Luzerne.    Suggests  plan  of  joint  campaign,  July  27,  Aug.  4,  6, 1780. 
To  Luzerne.     Inclosing  letter  to  Guichen,  Sept.  12,  1780. 
From  Luzerne,  July  30,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Critical  condition  of  affairs;  military  plans,  Sept.  13,  17o0. 
To  Luzerne.    Preparations  for  campaign ;  want  of  clothing,  Dee.  1,  1780. 
From  Luzerne,  Dec.  5,  1780. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  attitude  of  affairs,  Dec.  14,  1780. 
From  iMurens,  Mar.  24,  1781. 

(See  Laurens  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  27,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.; 
To  Luzerne.    Open  letter  to  Rocliainbeau  received ;  French  fleet  returned  to 

port;  its  bravery,  Mar.  31,  1781. 
From  Laurens,  Apr.  11,  17dl. 

(See  Laurens  to  Washington,  sunn*  date.  „ 
From  Luzerne,  May  7,  17HI. 

(See  Washington  to  Luztrne,  same  date.. 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  plan  of  joiut  campaign,  May  23,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  May  25,  1781.) 
From  Luzerne,  June  1,  1781. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.; 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  plan  of  campaign,  June  13,  1781. 
From  Morris,  June  15,  17dl. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.; 
To  Morris.     As  to  obtaining  transports,  Aug.  2, 1781. 
From  McKean,  Aug.  12,  1781. 

(See  McKean  to  Washington,  same  date.; 
From  Morris  and  Peters,  Aug.  13,  1781. 

(See  Morris  and  Peters  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.     Projected  military  operations;  supplier,  Aug.  17,  27  ?  1781- 
To  Morris,  Aug.  17,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
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IS— Continued. 
From  Morn,,  Ang.  22,  1781. 

(Sec  MorrU  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Po  Morrit.    Necessity  of  money  for  troops,  Sept  6, 1781. 
Prom  Morris.     Promising  remittance,  Sept.  6,  1781. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  name  date.) 
To  Jforris.    As  to  payments,  etc.,  Sept  7,  1781. 
Prom  iforrfa,  Sept.  10,  1781. 

(See  MorrU  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Prom  Luzerne,  Nor.  4,  1781. 

(Set!  Luzerne  to  JFfWflmfffon,  same  data. ) 
To  dforru.     As  to  accounts,  Nor.  19,  1781. 
To  Morrit.     Aa  to  position  of  Arm;,  Jan.  25,  1782. 
Prom  La  Fayette,  Jan.  30,  1782. 

(See  /.a  Fayette  to  FFutfttngfon,  same  date.) 
Prom  Xa  Fayoito,  Mar.  30,  1762. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Apr.  12,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Prom  Luzerne.    On  tli«  preparations  of  America  for  the  coming  campaign,  Apr. 
13,  1788. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luierae,  Apr.  1H,  1782. 

(See  Later**  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morrit.     As  to  feeding  tbe  Army,  Apr.  33,  1783. 
To  Luzerne.    Condition  of  military  affairs,  Apr.  28,  1782. 
And  Greene.     From  Livingston,  May  13,  J782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Washington  and  Greene,  same  dale.) 
From  Luzerne,  May  17, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Livingston.     Acknowledging  announcement  of  birth  of  Dauphin,  May  22, 1783. 
From  Morris,  Juno  4,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne,    An  to  Dauphin's  birth,  June  5,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Juno  10,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Harris,  Jnne  21,  178*. 

(See  Morris  to  JFmMnjtox,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.     Position  of  Army,  June  24,  1782. 
From  Morris,  June  29,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
Rom  inferno,  July  3, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
■>am  Luzerne,  July  8,  1782. 
C  See  Luzerne  to  TTajAtN^fon,  same  date. 
«-x»m  FersenuM,  July  89,  1782. 
(See  I 'ergennes  to  JFmAinjioH,  same  date.) 
^X»m  Luzerne,  Ang.  5,  1782. 
C  See  £u«rne  to  ITiuAtnglon,  same  date.) 
■*im  Luzerne,  Aug.  14,  1782. 
C  See  Luzerne  to  TTWbington,  same  date.) 
■*=»m  Morris,  Ang.  39,  1782. 
v  See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 

*»m  JforrU,  Ang.  30,  1782. 

t  *S<*  MorrU  to  Washington,  same  date. ) 
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Washington — Continued. 
From  Morris,  8ept.  9,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  British  movements,  Sept.  24, 1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Sept.  29,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Oct.  1, 1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Xa  Fayette,  Oct.  14,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  iforrw,  Oct.  15,  1782. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  expenses  of  expresses,  Oct.  18,  1782. 
To  Jay.    Evacuation  of  Charleston,  contingencies  of  peace,  Oct.  18, 1782. 
From  La  Fayette,  Oct.  24,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  President  of  Congress.    As  to  Asgill's  case,  Oct.  25, 1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Oct.  25,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    As  to  Asgill's  case,  Oct.  25,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  6,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  12,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Asgill.    Releasing,  Nov.  13,  1782. 

To  Yergennes.    As  to  cases  of  Huddy  and  Asgill,  Nov.  21,  1782. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  30,  1782. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  Dec.  4,  1782. 

(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Dec.  18,  1782. 

(Sec  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  testimonial  to  Roehainbeaii,  Dec.  20, 1782. 
From  Morris,  Jan.  21,  1783. 

(Sec  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Livingston,  Feb.  26,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  ftaft/uujrf  on,  same  date.) 
From  lforrt'0,  Feb.  27,  1783. 

(Sec  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.     Expressing  confidence,  Mar.  8,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Mar.  12,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Luzerne,  Mar.  15,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Hamilton,  Mar.  17,  1783. 

(See  Hamilton  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.     As  to  war  policy,  Mar.  19,  1783. 
From  Livingston,  Mar.  24,  1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Luzerne.    Congratulations  on  general  peace  and  recognition  of  the  nol 

taken  by  France,  Mar.  29,  1783. 
From  Luzerne,  Apr.  10,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.; 
From  Livingston,  Apr.  12, 1783. 

(See  Livingston  to  JfafAtn^ton,  same  date.) 


'.* 
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(— Cantfniied. 

Final  exchange  of  prisoners,  Apr.  22, 1783. 
To  Luserne*    Preparations  in  the  Army  for  display  of  joy  at  peace,  May  13, 1783. 
To  Livingston.    As  to  delay  in  delivery  of  New  York,  May  13,  1783. 
From  Morris,  May  29,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  game  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  mouey  for  payment  of  troops,  Aug.  6,  1783. 
From  Morris,  Ang.  12, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
To  Morris.    As  to  taking  possession  of  western  posts,  Aug.  30,  1783. 
From  Luzerne,  Nov.  21,  1783. 

(See  Luzerne  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  Morns,  Sept.  2,  1783. 

(See  Morris  to  Washington,  same  date.) 
From  La  Fayette,  May  14,  1784. 
(See  La  Fayette  to  Washington,  same  date. ) 
Waters.  Captain.    Crnise  of.    Adams  to  Genet,  May  3, 1780. 
Teare.     From  Livingston,  Sept.  9,  1782. 

(See  Livingston  to  Wears,  same  date.) 
T'edderburn— 

Effect  of  his  attack  on  Franklin.     Introduction,  $  123. 

As  to  his  mission  to  France.    Deant  to  Committee,  Ang.  18, 1776 ;   W.  Lee  to  Dumas, 
Sept.  10.  1776. 
^KiBERT.     From  J.  P.  Jones,  Nov.  1,  1777. 

(See  Jones  to  Weibert,  same  date.) 
*  J5IS8EN8TEIN  (a  spy).     From  Franklin,  July  1,  1778. 

(See  Franklin  to  Weissenstein,  same  date.) 
r*:xi>ELL.     From  Morris,  May  1,  1782. 
(See  Morris  to  Wendell,  same  date.) 

rl5NTWORTH,  PAUL— 

A  British  secret  agent.     Introdnction,  $  208. 

Declines  to  present  petition  of  1775.     Franklin  to  Thomson,  Feh.  5,  1775. 
His  relations  to  A.  Lee.  -  Introdnction,  $  137. 
r«sT  Indies— 

Resolution  of  Congress  as  to  sending  vessels  to  purchase  arms  in,  May  8,  1776* 
Importance  of  attacking  Britain  in.    Deane  to  Committee,  Oct.  8,  1776. 
Importance  of  trade  of.     Livingston  to  Franklin,  Sept.  3, 1782. 
Exclusion  of  United  States  ships  from  trade  of,  declared  by  Fox  to  be  inten- 
tional.   Laurens  to  Ministers  at  Paris,  Aug.  9,  1783. 
(See  Hartley  to  Franklin,  Sept.  24,  1783.) 
Instructions  of  Congress  as  to  trade  with.     Congress,  Dec.  31, 1782. 
Weymouth.    His  views  as  to  Spanish  mediation.    Introduction,  $  98. 
^hale  Fishery— 

British.     Project  for  destroying  and  capturing  vessels.    Franklin  and  Adams  to 
Sartine,  Oct.  30,  1778 ;  Franklin  to  Congress,  Nov.  7,  1778 ;  Adams  to  Hunting- 
ton, Oct.  19,  1779. 
^iurton,  Samuel,— 

His  position  in  politics  and  business.    Introduction,  $  189. 
Et  al.    From  Franklin,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See  Franklin  to  Wharton  etal.,  same  date.) 
Prom  Franklin,  Nov.  1,  1780. 
(See  Franklin  to  Wharton,  same  date.) 
^BlQs,  English- 
Attitude  of,  to  the  United  States.    Introduction,  $  27  ff% 
Position  of,  in  history.    Introdnction,  $  8. 

16  WH 
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WHITE  rt  al.     From  Franklin,  Feb.  21, 1780. 

I  See  Franklin  to  While,  same  date.) 
Wickes,  Captain  Lambert — 

To  cruise  with  the  Reprisal  in  Europe.     Committee  to  Commissioner     Oct.  24, 17* 
Taken  Franklin  to  France.      ConmUlionert  to  Committee,  Nov.  4,  17'     ;   fVantlfiH 

/)™ wf,  Deo.  4,  1776 ;  Front/in  to  Committee,  Dec.  8,  1770. 
His  efficiency  highly  commended ;  takes  two  prizes.     Franklin  !■»  [leant,  Deo.  i 
1770;  Franklin  to  Pretident  qf  Congreu,  Dec.  S,  1776;  Franfrlii,  to  ConniJftr, 
Dec.  8, 1776. 
Crnise  of.     Cammiuioaeri  to  Committee,  Mar.  12, 1777.    (See  Dwim  to  Aforrii,  &.*§■ 

2a,  1777.) 
Froncli  eomplaints  of  his  privateering,  July  16,  1777. 
Lost  at  sea.     Commiirioiiert  to  Committor,  Nov.  30,  1777  ;  Loeell  to  itorgjtan.  M»r. 

2,  1778. 
As  tocaptures  by.    Commmionere  to  Sarfine,  May  14,1778. 
WlLRES,  John.     His  had  character  aud  bad  influence  on  A.Lee.     Introduction,)  139; 

on  W.  Leo.     Ibid.,  }  175 ;  ou  Sayie.     Ibid.,  *  172. 
William  III.     Immense  value  of  his  services  to  England,  and  consequently  to  tttt 

United  States.    Introduction,  $  8. 
Williams,  Jonathan — 

Biographical  notice  of.    Introduction,  *{  186-188. 

Employed  as  business  agent  at  Nantes.     Comminionera  to  Committee,  Mar.  1,  1777, 

C  i]  u  sign  moots  to.      Com  misttionere  to     Williams,  Hay  1,  1777. 

(See  Franklin,  Dense,  aud  Lee  to  Wilhamt,  same  date.) 
His  gonil  character  as  agent.     Deane  to  Morris,  Sept.  211,  1777. 
Question  as  to  continuance  of  his  agency.     Franklin  to  J.  Lee,  Apr.  6,  1778. 
From  CommUtiontrs.     Revoking  his  authority,  May  25,  1778. 
Criticised  and  denounced  by.     J.  Lee  to  Congrcei,  Jnnc  1,  9,  Sept.  9,  1778. 
Economical  course  of.     Diane  to  CoiKjrtu,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  19,  1778. 
From  Franklin,  Feb.  13,  1779. 
(See  Franklin  lo  Williams,  same  dak; ;  aud  see  FrasitKft  to  A.  tee  and  Franklh 
to  /Half  riflf.,  of  same  dates.) 
From  Franklin,  Mar.  16,  1771>. 

(Sec  Franklin  to  William*,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin.     As  to  futility  of  A.  Lee's  objections  to  Williams'  accounts,  Mar 
19,  1771). 
(See  Franklin  to  OTMiflnw,  salue  date.) 
From  Fran/Win,  Apr.  8,  1779. 

(See.  Franklin  to  PI'iHraiNe,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  July  8,  177!). 

(Seo  Fmnt/ln  to  iruiiam*,  same  date.) 
From  Franklin,  Jan.  i),  1781). 

(See  Franklin  to  R'ifliaiiu,  same  date.) 
Franklin  declines  to  urge  him  for  agency,  lint  speaks  highly  of  him.      Franklinnm 

Adawn,  Apr.  22,  1781). 
From  Fi-aHfciin,  May  10,  1780. 

fSeu  Franklin  Id  iniHnm.,  same  date.) 
From  FrantHit,  Mar.  S3,  1782. 
(See  FrnnWin  to  ll'tHiaim,  name  date.) 
Williamson,  Dr.— 

Deane's  erroneous  statement  as  to.     Dtane  to  Committee,  Oct.  1,  1776. 

Again  unjustly  criticised.     Deane  to  Committee,  Nov.  S8,  177fi;  /icoiteto  Jan,  De» 

Willi nk  &  Co.— 

From  Morris,  Sept.  24,  1782. 
(See  Morrit  to  Willink  $  Co.,  same  date.") 
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lo. — Continued. 
From  Morris,  Aug.  6,  ITSt. 

(Bee  «om.  to  tuning  4  Co.,  sumo  date.) 
From  Jforris,  Oct.  S3, 1783. 

(See  Morris  to  IRIiini.-  4-  Co.,  same  date.) 
From  Morris  (two  letters),  Dec.  31, 1783.  , 

(See  A/orris  to  IRMtifc  ^  Co,  same  date ) 
From  Morns  (two  letters),  Feb.  13, 1784. 
(See  Morrii  to  IPiHiiiJ:  <f-  Co.,  same  date.) 
Wilson,  J.    Views  of,  as  to  wrongfulness  of  concealment  from  Franco  of  separate  ar- 
ticle of  preliminaries  of  1780.     Reported  by  Madison  in  Debates  of  Congress, 
Mar.  22,  1783. 
It'ithbrspoom,  Dr.  J.  (the  father) — 

Notes  as  to  his  history,  under  date  of  Jail.  12,  1778,  infra. 

(Willi  Lovell)  to  Commissioner*.     As  to  loss  of  I'olgcr's  mail,  Jan,  12,  P78. 

(With  Lovell)  to  C'i»iiDli»»Hmer«.      Burgoyuo's  surrender;   Down's  occupation  of 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  21, 1778. 
Views  of,  aa  to  instructions  to  peace  commissioners.     Congress,  Aug.  8,  1782. 
l'rrHEK6POOK,  J.  (the  son) — 

Arrest  of,  at  Eustatia.    Lovell  to  Franklin,  May  9, 1781. 

Kelcase  of.     Franklin  to  Lovell,  Sept.  13,  1781 ;  Franklin   lo  Wilhtrapoon,  Hot.  19, 
1781. 
Thus.     From  Franklin,  Feb.  26,  178(1. 

(See  Franklin  to  IFren,  same  date.) 
bates.     From  Morris,  Aug.  28,  17«1. 

(See  Morris  to  Yeates,  same  date.) 
orkk,  Sir  J. — 

Dictatorial  address  to  Amsterdam.     Franklin  to  A.  Lee,  Mar.  21,  1777. 
Complains  of  hospitality  to  Paul  Jones.     Forte  to  States-General,  Oct.  29, 1779. 
Memorial  of,  to  Holland.     Adams  to  Congress,  Apr.  II,  1780  ;  Adams  to  Congress,  Nov. 

lti,  1780.     (See,  aa  to  bis  other  proceedings,  Adams,  Dwmas. ) 
Insolence  of  Ms  letter  produced  much  displeasure  in  Holland,  causing  adhesion 

to  armed  neutrality.    Franklin  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1780. 
His  overbearing  conduct  in  Holland  and  the  results.     Adams  to  Congress,  Dec.  18, 

1780 ;  Dumas  to  Congress,  Dec.  19,  1780. 
Presents  memorials  to  the  States- General  for  disavowal,  satisfaction,  and  punish- 
ment  of   offenders;    ordered  to  return  tu  England  without  taking  leave. 
Adams  to  Congress,  Jan.  5,  1781. 
Arbitrary  conduct  of,  in  The  Netherlands.     (See  manifesto,  contained  in  Adams  to 
Congress,  Mar.  18, 1781. )     Adams  to  Livingston,  Feb.  21, 1782. 
IOSITOWX.    Surrender  of  Corn  wal lis  at.    Celebration  of,  at  Philadelphia.     Morris  la 

Lusentc,  Nov.  11,  1781.     (Sea  CornwaUis,  Hochambeau,  fr'askington. ) 
■«alant>.     Movements  of,  towards  negotiations  with  England.     Adams  to  Congress, 
Jan.  15, 1781. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MUNICIPAL  RELATIONS  OP  REVOLUTIONARY  DIPLOMACY. 

lation  of  military  and  financial  to  diplomatic  polity,  $  1 ;  two  revolutionary  schools— 
(I)  1  iterative,  and  (2)  constructive  or  administrative,  $  2 ;  influence  ou  the  first  of 
want  of  administrative  experience,  $  3;  constructive  or  administrative  school, 
$  4;  Washington,  $  4a;  Franklin,  $  46;  Morris,  $4<S  Livingston,  Jay,  $  4<2;  Jef- 
ferson, $  4c;  Hamilton,  $  4/;  Madison,  $  4g;  J.  Adams,  $  4A;  objection  of  "Fabian- 
ism "  to  the  second  school,  $  5 ;  argued  in  reply  that  mere  force  is  overcome  by  force 
and  skill,  and  that  the  object  of  the  Revolution  was  to  build  up,  $  6;  corrupting 
influences  in  European  politics,  $  7;  English  historical  parallelisms,  $  8;  conflict 
of  opinion  as  to  military  policy,  and  particularly  that  of  Washington,  which  was 
the  adaptation  of  settled  principles  of  science  to  national  conditions,  $  9;  this 
policy  part  of  a  system  applicable  also  to  finance  and  diplomacy,  $  10;  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  Congress  from  the  "cabal"  and  others,  }  11 ;  its  approval  abroad, 
$  12 ;  and  also  at  home,  $  13 ;  similar  conflict  as  to  finance,  and  herein  of  Robert 
Morris,  $  14 ;  similar  conflict  as  to  diplomacy  as  a  system  based  on  international 
comity,  $  15;  insistence  on  pressing  ministers  on  foreign  courts  without  their 

acquiescence,  $  16 ;  objections  to  this  by  Franklin  and  Livingston,  $  17 ;  impolicy 

of  forcing  this  issue,  $  18;  its  bad  effects,  $  19. 

CHAPTER  II. 

ATTITUDE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

*ring  aversion  to  Britain,  $  20 ;  caused  by  British  arrogance,  $  21,  barbarity,  $  22 ; 
dissoluteness  and  frivolity,  $  23,  and  abandonment  of  loyalists,  $  24 ;  growing 
affection  for  France,  $  25 ;  towards  other  nations  reserve,  while  appealing  for  aid, 
$  26. 

CHAPTER  in. 

ATTITUDE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

C  and  Parliament  hostile  and  yielding  ouly  to  necessity,  $  27 ;  diplomacy  of  refu- 
gees, $  28;  attempts  to  break  French  alliance,  $  29 ;  corruption  of  public  men  and 
Forgery  of  papers,  $  30 ;  policy  of  Rockingham  wbigs  tending  towards  absolute 
recognition  of  independence,  $  31 ;  policy  of  Chatham,  and  afterwards  of  Shel- 
bnrne,  tending  towards  federal  union,  and  afterwards  towards  independence 
t*ith  commercial  union,  $  32. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Temporary  hostility  to  France  engendered  by  treaty  of  1763,  $  33 ;  hostility  from 
France  to  England  permanent,  $  34 ;  treaty  not  disadvantageous  to  the  United 
States,  $  35 ;  policy  of  Louis  XV  one  of  investigation  and  intrigue,  y  36 ;  policy 
of  Lonis  XVI  at  first  one  of  reserve,  $  37 ;  secret  investigations  resumed  in  1774, 
Bonvonloir,  $  38 ;  Vergennes  "  Reflexions,"  1775,  $  39 ;  Rayneval's  report,  March, 
1776,  $  40;  position  of  Vergennes,  $  41;  St.  Germain,  Tnrgot,  $  42;  French  motive 
not  exclusively  revenge,  $  43 ;  effect  of  battle  of  Saratoga,  $  44 ;  recognition  of 
and  treaties  with  the  United  States,  $  45 ;  question  as  to  rescinding  article  pro- 
hibiting France  from  imposing  duty  on  export  of  molasses,  $  46 ;  announcement 
of  treaties  to  Spain,  $  47 ;  and  to  Britain,  $  48;  consequent  declaration  of  war, 
$  49;  Vergennes,  his  history  and  characteristics,  $  50 ;  opinions  of  him  by  Jeffer- 
son, Franklin,  Eden,  and  Everett,  $  51 ;  charge  against  him  of  duplicity  in  1778-,79 
as  to  aid  to  America,  $  52 ;  charge  of  siding  against  the  United  States  as  to  t  he 
fisheries  and  as  to  Spain,  $  53 ;  his  fidelity  to  independence,  $  54;  his  relations  to 
Beaumarchais,  $  55;  Beaumarchais  and  his  character,  $56;  opinions  of  him  by 
Martin,  Guizot,  $  57;  by  Lomonie,  Doniol,  Stille',  $58;  his  skill  in  secret  diplo- 
macy, $  59 ;  urges  on  Louis  XVI  to  intervene  in  America,  y  60 ;  •'  Roderique  Hor- 
talez  &  Co.,"  $  61;  question  how  far  Beaumarchais'  shipments  were  on  his  own 
account,  $  62;  partial  congressional  settlement  of  1779,  $  63;  "contract"  of 
178:).  explanatory  of  subsidies,  $  64;  the  'Most  million,"  Franklin's  efforts  at  solu- 
tion, $  65;  refusal  of  French  ministry  to  explain,  $  66 ;  Beaumarchais'  appeal  to 
Congress  of  June,  1787,  $  67 ;  French  ministry  admit  payment  to  Beaumarchais, 
$  68 ;  the  claim  on  its  merits,  $  69 ;  no  inference  to  be  drawn  from  its  non-speci- 
fication of  object,  being  secret-service  money,  $  70;  settlement  in  1831,  $  71; 
La  Fayette,  his  services  and  character,  $  72 ;  Francy,  $  73 ;  Dnboarg,  $  74 ;  La- 
margais,  $  75;  Count  Broglie  (orBroglio)  in  French  politics,  6  76;  suggested  for 
American  commander-in-chief,  $  77;  French  officers,  La  Fayette,  Aboville,  Ar- 
ia and,  Berthier,  V.  Broglie,  Charlns,  Chastellnx,  Custine,  Damas,  Dumas,  DuPor- 
tail,  Fleury,  the  Lameths,  Lanzun,  Mauduit,  Noailles,  Segnr,  Vanban,  A.  and 
C.  Viomenil,  Rochambeau,  Duponccau,  $  78;  Kalb  (DeKalb),  his  early  life,  $  79 ; 
his  secret  mission  to  America  in  1767,  $  80 ;  his  entrance  into  American  service, 
$  81 ;  Condray,  $  82 ;  Gerard,  $  83 ;  Luzerne,  $  84 ;  Marbois,  }  85. 

CHAPTER  V. 

ATTITUDE  OF  SPAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Willing  to  foster  American  revolts  as  such,  but  not  willing  to  acknowledge  inde- 
pendence, $  86;  grant  of  a  million  of  fraucs  in  1776  and  snbseqnently  of  stores, 
$  87;  Florida  Hlanca,  $  88;  Aranda,  $  89. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

ATTITUDE  OP  OTHER  EUROPEAN  STATES. 

Prussia  at  first  disposed  to  encourage  Congress,  $  90 ;  change  of  policy  when  recogni- 
tion would  involve  war  with  Britain,  $  91 ;  Russia,  ambition  of  empress  to  lead 
Europe,  $  92 ;  her  policy  to  build  up  Russian  commerce,  and  henee  the  armed 
neutrality,  $  93  ;  her  position  as  mediator,  $  94 ;  failure  of  Dana's  mission,  $  95; 
German  emperor  unfriendly  to  Revolution,  $  96;  Netherlands  desirous  of  retaining 
neutral  trade,  but  ultimately  drawn  into  war  as  an  ally,  $  97 ;  Tuscany  declines  to 
receive  minister,  $  97a. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

V-. 

MEDIATION. 

ij  Spain,  ♦  98;  by  the  imperial  courts,  $  99. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

QUESTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  INVOLVED. 

eutral  governments  can  not  furnish  money  or  arms  to  belligerents,  but  their  subjects 
may,  $  100 ;  Freuch  Government  indirectly  intervenes  by  giving  money  and  arms 
to  an  agency  engaged  in  forwarding  these  supplies,  $  101 ;  this  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality, $  102. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF   REVOLUTIONARY  DIPLOMACY. 

Tom  domestic  organization,  $  103 ;  from  congressional  vacillation,  $  104 ;  from  dif- 
ficulty of  ocean  correspondence  and  its  intercepting  and  falsification,  $  105;  from 
undue  multiplication  of  envoys,  $  106;  from  extraneous  burdens,  $  107;  from  de- 
fective arrangements  as  to  salaries  and  expenses,  $  108;  from  delicacy  of  position 
as  to  France  growing  out  of  instructions  to  consult  her,  $  109;  conflict  between 
commissioners  at  Paris  as  to  these  instructions,  $  110;  instructions  not  in  them- 
selves extraordinary,  $  111. 

CHAPTER  X. 

FRANKLIN. 

His  appointment,  age,  and  infirmities,  $  112;  his  probity  and  courage,  $  113;  high 
intellectual  gifts,  $  114;  knowledge  of  existing  political  conditions,  $  115;  a 
"  liberal  constructive/'  $  116;  his  alleged  failure  to  appeal  to  sanctions  higher 
than  policy,  $  117;  immense  amount  of  business  imposed  on  him,  $  118;  neither 
indolent  nor  dissipated,  $  119;  his  success  as  a  diplomatist,  $  120 ;  his  high  rep- 
utation conducive  to  such  success,  $  121;  his  influence  in  France,  $  122;  feared 
and  courted  in  England,  $  133 ;  his  sympathies  as  betweeu  France  and  England, 
§  124  ;  his  relations  to  Chanmont  and  Passy,  $  125 ;  his  relations  to  his  colleagues, 
$  126;  his  relations  to  his  family,  $  127;  his  course  on  returning  from  his  mis- 
sion, $  128. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

JOHN  AND  SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

>*li*  Adams:  His  diplomatic  career,  $  129;  courage  and  oratorical  power,  $  130;  re- 
sistance to  dominant  influences,  $  131 ;  bow  far  influenced  by  vanity,  $  132;  zeal- 
ous performance  of  duties,  $  133;  changes  in  his  views  as  to  diplomacy,  $  134;  so 
as  to  his  conception  of  the  Revolution,  $  135. 

t-*€UEL  Adams:  His  character  and  political  philosophy,  $  I3£a. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

ARTHUR  LEE. 

**tline  of  history,  $  136;  political  position  in  England  down  to  1776,  $  137 ;  his  con- 
nection with  Wilkes,  $  138 ;  bad  influence  on  him  of  Wilkes,  $  139 ;  how  far  de- 
termining his  position,  $  140 ;  "  Colden"  letters,  showing  his  opposition  to  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin,  $  141 ;  accuracy  of  statement  as  to  London  talk  with  !&&&- 
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inarch  at  u,  }  149;  Lis  stay  in  London  in  1776,  ft  143;  hia  odhealoi     ■ 
idea  of  diplomacy  and  its  consequences,  }  144;  prevalent  opinion  ait 
cnces   with  Franklin,   }   146;  his  joalonsiea  amounting  to  monnmanis  and  i<> 
rluencing  Ills  family  and  friends,  $  146;  effect  of  "Jnnian"  tniuiugon  kU  style,  1 
A  147  ;  so  as  to  bis  treatment  of  Scotch,  J  148 ;  Franklin's  case  against  him,  ♦  1  i'.j : 
bis  undue  confidence  in  favorites  and  bis  betrayal  by  them,  4  150;  ioiposedonby 
decoy  fabrications,  $  151 ;  suspected  by  Franklin  and  Vergennea,   G  152;  power-  i 
ful  family  and  political  i nQueuce,  }  153 ;  hie  course  on  returning  i ■•  America, 
*  154. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 


Services  in  foruign  affairs  when  in  Congress,  A  155;  constructive  policy  and  o 
sition  to  absorption  of  power  in  Congress,  j  156 ;  services  on  the  Spanish  mia 
S  157  ;  during  peace  negotiations,  A  158. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

SILAS  DBANK. 

Congressional  career,  $  159;  bis  activity  in  Paris,  }  160;  strong  anti  British  feelingi, 
A  llil ;  hard  treatment  by  Congress,  }  162;  intercepted  letters,  j  US)  views  of 
bim  by  George  III,  J  1(H ;  position  in  HHi-'Stf,  $  165;  explanation  of bia  course, 
4  166;  relief  giveu  to  his  heirs,  4  167. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MUNICIPAL  RELATIONS. 

y°u>°Iil wtto  JSuty!11*        ^  "*•  The  hi8torv  of  the  diplomacy  of  a  country 

involves  the  history  of  its  finances  and  of  its  wars. 
)lomacy  can  not  be  carried  on  without  money  to  back  it,  or  without 
ting  on  war  as  its  final  process  of  enforcement;  and  when  war  comes, 
lomacy  does  not  cease.  Then  neutral  sovereigns  intervene  on  ques- 
ts of  neutral  rights  and  of  mediation ;  and  then  unofficial  intermedi- 
ns flit  through  belligerent  territory  with  functions  not  the  less  impor- 
t  because  secret.  In  such  times  every  tax  laid,  every  battle  fought, 
-  diplomatic  argument.  This  was  emiueutly  the  case  with  our  Revo- 
on.  Our  diplomacy  was  one  in  a  large  measure  of  financial  econ- 
r,  as  without  this  we  could  not  inspire  France  with  confidence  or 
tain  with  dread.  It  was  also  one  in  a  large  measure  of  military 
tioaiy,  as  without  this  wealth  far  greater  than  we  could  procure  would 

have  won  our  independence.  It  was  by  the  use  of  arguments 
wn  from  finance  and  war  that  our  diplomatists,  as  the  following 
es  will  show,  sustained  themselves  in  their  discussions  with  neutral 

allied  powers,  as  well  as  with  Britain.  Franklin,  for  instance,  was, 
vill  be  seen,  not  merely  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Paris,  but  he  was 
>,  in  the  negotiation  of  our  loans  from  France  and  the  disbursement 
he  funds  thus  obtained,  a  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  while,  in  con- 
ing allied  campaigns,  he  was  to  some  extent  secretary  of  war,  and 
iirecting  our  navy  in  European  waters  to  some  extent  secretary  of 
navy.  In  each  of  these  capacities  his  arguments  and  those  of  his 
>ciates  were  based  on  finance  and  war.  The  success  of  the  siege  of 
ton,  and  the  surrender  at  Saratoga,  each  brought  about  by  domestic 
liers  and  funds,  won  the  alliance  of  France  in  1778;  and  it  was  by 
privateers  of  the  United  States  that  British  commerce  was,  in  1777 

1778,  so  much  harassed  as  to  immensely  increase,  in  British  eyes, 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  the  war.  Hence  it  was  that,  no  mat- 
how  much  Congress  might  arrogate  to  itself  supreme  power,  execu- 
>  authority  gradually  grew  up  as  co-ordinate  with  legislative.  The 
b  form  in  which  this  executive  authority  asserted  itself  was  in  that 
mr  legation  at  Paris,  in  which,  in  part  through  Franklin's  genius, 
>art  from  the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  Congress,  the  func- 
i  of  independent  action  was  vested.  Washington  gradually,  though  l 
e  slowly,  was  able  to  emancipate  himself  in  matters  executive  from 
occasional  dictation.    Then  came  Livingston's  appoutt>ttv&\\t>  to  \>tat 
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department  of  foreign  affairs  and  that  of  Morris  to  tbat  of  t 
Bat  during  the  Revolution  these  departments,  from  want  of  a  so] 
chief  magistrate,  worked  together  iu  counsel,  as  did,  though  less  e 
ively,  the  congressional  committees  by  whom  they  were  pre 
Hence  it  is  Unit  the  papers  in  these  volumes  come  not  merely  fromd 
loniatists an  such,  hut  from' Washington,  from  Morris,  from  French* 
American  naval  hoards,  from  English  and  European  unofficial  interme- 
diaries, from  foreign  sovereigns).  And  hence  it  is  that  in  these  papers 
the  questions  discussed  are  in  a  large  measure  financial  and  military.       i 

T™h2S*^Rftmi*v'0'wd       §  ^-  Tu«  party  conflicts  between  our  revoln- 
"toD-tnictiYB."  tionary  leaders  may  he  explained  by  the  antag- 

onism between  two  schools — (1)  the  « liberative" 
or  "expulsive,"  whose  sole  object  was  to  get  rid  of  British  authority, 
and  which,  from  abhorrence  of  the  British  executive,  had  come  to  regard 
all  executive  authority  aaa  tyranny;  aud  (2)  the  "constructive"  or  "reme- 
dial," wlio.se  members  sought  to  set  up  a  constitutional  By  stem  of  co-ordi- 
nate legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary,  in  the  place  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, which  its  members  united  with  their  associate  statesmen  in  the 
determination  to  strike  down.*  The  first  school  sought  to  work  execu- 
tive government  through  congressional  committees;  the  second  through 
heads  of  departments,  giving,  however,  large  powers  to  Washington  as 
commander-in-chief,  and  to  Franklin  as  the  head  of  the  legation  at  Paris, 
by  whom  so  much  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  Union  were  controlled. 
By  the  first  school  also  it  was  believed  tbat  earnest,  untutored  force 
would,  in  every  contest,  crush  the  millions  of  the  despot.  By  the  otbei 
school  if  was  believed  that  force  without  system  must,  sooner  or  later, 
succumb  to  system  directing  force;  and  it  was  therefore  maintained 
that  in  each  department  there  should  be  built  up  a  system  in  which  the 
experience  of  civilized  nations  in  the  past  and  their  science  in  the  pres- 
ent should  be  used  to  enable  us  to  make  the  best  of  the  forces  under 
our  control.  The  contest,  principally  in  Congress,  between  the  leaden 
of  these  conllicting  schools  continued,  as  the  following  pages  will  show,  ; 
until  the  present  federal  constitution  was  framed.  i 

''wrnvtM-M*/",'.'^''  '"'"""  *  ''■  1,,,vv  !>,,li,i1-"i,!  conditions  can  be  more  peril- 
ous than  [hat  of  the  long  exile  iu  opposition  of  a 
great  political  party.  Extravagant  and  i  in  practicable  theories  of  poli- 
tics are  apt  to  be  adopted  by  such  parties:  theories  they  could  not  mahf*-' 
tain  iu  power  with  credit  to  themselves  or  .safety  to  the  public.  Such  wav* 
the  ease  with  the  lories  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  George  I  an  - 
(■forgo  II.  Such  was,  in  a  large  measure,  the  case  with  the  whigsin  EuisSr 
land  during  the  reigns  of  George  111  and  George  IV.  Such  also  was  thw* 
ease  « itli  manj  of  our  great  revolutionary  statesmen.  Iu  Sew  Englanc^ 
in  pann-itlar.  their  part  in  colonial  politics  was  limited  to  town  and  legist 
•  Sco  infr*.  i  AW. 
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i-  meetings,  in  which  whatever  measures  they  adopted  were  liable  to 
defeated  by  an  executive  whom  they  detested,  but  whom  only  a  revo- 
d  cotrtd  unseat.  Bach  also  bad  beeu  the  political  experience  of  most 
-al  statesmen  in  the  other  States.  They  were  leaders  of  per- 
msitinn ;  and  the  attitude  of  opposition  they  assumed  was  not 
merely  to  the  executiveof  Great  Britain,  but  to  any  execntivesyetem  what- 
soever. Chief  among  these  leaders  was  Samuel  Adams,  during  almost 
the  whole  Revolution  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts,  and  at  all  times 
exercising  a  powerful  influence.  Pnre  iu  morals,  courageous,  perfectly 
single  in  his  aim,  with  great  logical  powers,  with  a  simplicity  of  purpose 
aud  of  character  which  drew  to  him  the  veneration  of  all  who  kuew  him, 
his  love  of  liberty  was  as  intense  as  his  hatred  of  despotism  and  bis  dread 
of  any  agencies  from  which  despotism  might  be  evolved.  He  was  the 
representative  of  puritanism  iu  its  highest  and  yet  in  its  most  imprac- 
ticable type;  of  that  type  which  subordinates  in  all  respects  public  con- 
science to  individual  conscience;  which  produces  great  heroes  of  revolt, 
bat  which  can  not  produce  great  organizersof  administration.  The  work 
of  Samuel  Adams  in  arousing  Massachusetts  to  revolution  was  of 
priceless  value.  Iu  his  old  age,  wheu  his  character  mellowed,  and  wheu 
he  accepted,  as  he  did,  the  federal  constitution  as  a  wise  compromise, 
construing  that  constitution  in  its  logical  sense,  he  again  was  of  im- 
mense public  service.  But  during  the  Revolution,  through  his  dislike 
of  executive  authority  in  any  shape,  and  through  his  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  scientific  principles  either  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  or  in  finance, 
he  came  more  than  once  near  wrecking  the  cause  which  he  would  gladly 
have  given  bis  life  to  sustain.  Jobu  Adams,  who  was  afterwards,  when 
peace  came,  to  take  another  line,  followed  during  the  war  his  great 
namesake,  whose  commanding  genius  few  within  its  immediate  spell, 
and  with  the  same  training,  could  resist.*  Closely  allied  to  Samuel 
Adams  in  principle  and  temper  was  Bichard  Henry  Lee, of  Virginia,  an 
inexorable  patriot  and  an  orator  of  great  elegance,  who,  with  his  family, 
comprising  men  of  much  political  activity,  formed  the  group  spoken  of 
in  the  following  correspondence  as  the  "  Lees  and  Adamses."  Other 
men  of  like  convictions  joined  them,  making  a  powerful  congressional 
party,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  much  hereafter.  They  were  devoted  to  the 
revolutionary  cause.  They  were  irreconcilably  hostile  to  Great  Britain. 
Their  seal  was  of  enormous  value  iu  arousing  public  enthusiasm.  But 
they  were  destructive  rather  than  constructive  in  their  tendencies,  look- 
ing scornfully  at  all  traditional  systems  of  war,  of  diplomacy,  or  finance; 
associating  these  with  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  suffered,  and 
which,  with  all  its  works,  they  bad  vowed  not  only  to  overthrow  but  to 
crush.  They  were  almost  all  of  them  civilians,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
U(l  military  man  of  eminence  adopted  their  principles.  But,  though 
civilians,  they  not  only  had  not  the  training  which  civilians  gain  in  ad- 
•  See  Infra,  {{  ■»,  1M. 
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iniuistrativc  life,  bat  they  despised  and  spurned  the  principles 
war,  diplomacy,  and  finance  which  that  training  developea. 

conHtructive  atate«mon.  §4.  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  eminnt 

men,  equally  earnest  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  to 
whom,  both  from  the  structure  of  their  characters  and  from  their  bod- 
iless or  administrative  experience,  the  idea  of  a  merely  destructive  rev- 
olution was,  so  far  as  it  was  comprehensible,  thoroughly  repugnant. 
There  is  in  every  community  a  large  and  influential  class  of  men  who, 
to  adopt  Hooker's  distinction  in  his  great  argument  against  the  Puri- 
tans, incline,  in  settling  the  question  of  duty  in  any  particular  case, 
to  take  into  account  not  merely  their  own  personal  impulses,  no  matter 
how  high  may  be  the  inspiration  to  which  they  may  impute  those  im- 
pulses, but  the  traditions  and  the  conditions  and  the  tuitions  of  the 
society  in  which  they  live;  and  who,  if  in  political  life,  concern  them- 
selves, when  pulling  down  that  which  is  to  go,  with  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  edifice  to  take  its  place.  Their  work,  even  when 
destroying,  is  constructive4 ;  destruction  is  to  them  construction.  Then, 
aside  from  this  difference  of  temper,  there  is  the  difference  of  experi- 
ence. Men  who  have  held  administrative  offices  are  likely  to  look  on 
the  forms  experience  has  adopted  for  such  offices  more  favorably  than 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  in  opposition.  Such  men  would,  iu 
the  nature  of  things,  stand  together  in  antagonism  to  a  party  whose  aim 
is  simply  destructive,  and  which  seeks  to  reach  its  end  by  mere  popular 
force.  Such  men  also  would  not  merely  have  the  work  of  rebuilding 
always  before  them  when  pulling  down,  but  would  study  to  avail  them- 
selves, for  this  purpose  of  reconstruction,,  of  whatever  instruments  his- 
tory, or  experience,  or  science  might  suggest. 

Wttrthiutfton.  ^  4a<  First  in  this  class  of  constructive  revolu- 

tionary  statesmen  is  to  be  named  Washington, 
whose  genius  was  essentially  constructive  and  administrative,  and  who, 
as  an  officer  in  the  French  Knglish  war  in  1755,  had  learned  to  regard 
public  affairs  in  their  national  aspects,  and  to  view  war  as. an  instru- 
ment of  construction  of  which  destruction  is  merely  the  preliminary  in- 
cident.    Hence,  as  hereafter  will  be  more  fully  seen,*  the  object  he  had 
in  view  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  merely 
liberative  school  of  revolutionary  statesmen.     Samuel  Adams,  for  in- 
stance, the  strongest  and  most  heroic  of  these  leaders,  represented  the 
prophets  of  destruction  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  whose  spirit  he  was 
deeply  imbued.     Tyranny  must  be  torn  up  root  and  branch.     The  tyrant 
and  his  myrmidons  must  be  driven  Irom  the  land  with  scorn.     Until  tb* 
evil  should  be  extirpated,  then*  should  be  no  rest.     On  the  work  of  it* 
extirpation  his  powers  wen*  concentrated  with  a  fiery  energy,  a  siugl^* 
ness  of  purpose,  an  utter  disregard  and  even  mortification  of  self,  whic^ 
explain,  when  we  take  his  sjreat  logical  powers  into  consideration,  t 
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tvotion  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  those  who  fell  under  his  sway. 
But  Washington,  if  he  1-toked  to  an  Old  Testament  prophet  for  guid- 
wee  in  the  momentous  work  on  which  he  was  engaged,  might  have 

mud  an  example  tn  that  leader  of  Israel  who,  in  troublous  times,  when 
he  enemy  was  lurking  in  every  shadow,  undertook  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  his  servants  lighting  as  they  built,  spade  ami  ax  on  the 
tne  side,  spear  and  sword  on  tbe  other.  Samuel  Adams'  whole  visiou 
was  concentrated  on  the  hateful  tyranny  which  he  would  crush. 
After  the  crash  that  would  follow  he  saw  uothing.  What  he  looked 
forward  to  was  tumult  and  demolition.  Washington,  as  he  himself 
tells,  was  wistfully  gazing,  in  camp  and  even  in  battle,  on  that,  "  goodly 
fabric,"  the  temple  of  liberty  and  order,  which  he  trusted  was  even  in 
the  war  growing  in  symmetry  and  strength."  8amnel  Adams  fought 
to  annihilate  evil,  and  each  blow  was  to  him  precious  from  the  annihi- 
lation it  produced.  Washington  fought  that  he  might  build,  and  each 
blow,  he  devoutly  hoped,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  add  uew  security 
to  the  beloved  temple  rising  before  his  eyes.t  Between  two  such  men 
there  was  necessarily  an  antagonism,  to  continue  at  least  while  the 
war  lasted.  They  differed  in  their  conception  not  merely  of  the  object 
of  war,  but  of  its  mode.  Washington  undoubtedly  held  war  to  be 
essential  to  enable  the  "  goodly  fabric  *  of  liberty  and  order  to  be  built. 
Bat,  as  we  will  see,  this  was  to  be  a  war  not  of  guerrillas,  or  even  of 
militia  exclusively,  but  war  by  an  army  whose  nucleus  should  bo  regu- 
lars, and  whose  operations  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as,  by  the 
aid  of  time  and  natural  advantages,  to  counterbalance  the  superiority  of 
the  opposing  forces  in  discipline  aud  in  armament.  They  differed  as 
to  the  attitude  to  be  maintained  to  foreign  nations.  In  the  deUaut 
judgment  of  Samuel  Adams,  America  must  fight  the  revolutionary  bat- 
tle by  herself.  Britain  was  not  only  hateful,  but  corrupt  to  the  core, 
and  would  succumb  if  exposed  to  America's  single  assaults ;  France  was 
to  be  distrusted,  and  no  concessions  to  be  given  as  tho  price  of  her  aid. 
Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  believing  the  French  alliance  necessary 
to  inflict  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  enemy,  gave  that  alliance  his  cordial 
and  full  support.  Hod  Samuel  Adams  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
bad  their  way,  France,  as  we  learn  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
French  archives,  would  have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  alliance  as 
impracticable.  To  Franklin  the  chief  credit  of  maintaining  the  friendly 
relations  of  tbe  allies,  so  far  as  dealing  with  the  French  conrt  was  con- 
cerned, was  due.  But  tbe  diplomacy  of  the  war,  on  this  side  of  the 
-Atlantic,  was  in  Washington's  hands,  and  it  was  conducted  by  him 
with  a  wisdom  and  a  courteous  loyalty  to  our  allies,  to  which  the  French 
■who  dealt  with  him  never  ceased  to  pay  tribute.^ 
•  Infra,  4  210. 
t  See  infra,  }  209. 

t  Tbe  French  ofBoera  of  all  ranks  joined  in  tbe  same  opinion.  Thus  Dumas,  in  his 
*3onT«!iiirB  (voL  i,  p.  44),  written  after  he  had  become  himself  d\&t.\Tig,«\e.\\£>\  Yn  Vfc» 
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>'™k'»'-  §  4A.  Next  to  Washington  in  this  line  of 

men  in  to  bo  considered  Franklin,  whose  mind 
eminently  constructive,  and  who  for  years,  as  Postmaster-General  ni 
colonial  agent  in  London,  possessed  the  greatest  experience  in  Ameri- 
can administration  of  any  man  then  living.  To  the  discussion  of 
Franklin's  diplomatic  career  a  future  chapter  will  be  assigned.* 

M,,rriB-  §  4c.  Of  the  same  school  also  was  Bobert  Morrw, 

who,  as  we  will  see,  was  placed,  when  the  advo- 
cates of  a  distinct  executive  system  finally  prevailed,  at  the  head  of  the 
finance  department,  and  who  for  years,  as  the  leading  merchant  of  the 
country,  was  singularly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  cosmopolitan  trade.t 

LiviujjHton.  Jay.  §  4^  Qf  the  characteristics  of  Liviugston  and 

Jay,  who,  though  afterwards  diverging,  were  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  school,  a  more  particular 
consideration  will  also  be  hereafter  giveu.J 

Jcfferaon.  §  4t>.  Jefferson  was  in  the  Congress  of  1776,  aud 

afterwards  for  a  few  months  iu  that  of  17&P84. 
Hamilton  took  his  seat  in  November,  1782,  and  resigned  in  August, 
1783,  before  Jefferson  entered  on  duty.  Antagonistic  as  their  positions 
subsequently  became,  these  distinguished  meu  may  both  be  regarded 
as  constructive  statesmen  during  the  Revolution,  though  here  comes  in 
the  subdivision  between  liberal  aud  imperialistic  constructivism  to  be 
hereafter  noticed.  Both,  in  pulling  down  the  old  structure,  had  in  mind 
the  setting  up  a  new  structure  in  its  place;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  the  record  of  Hamilton's  brief  political  experience  during  the  Rev- 
olution, they  at  that  time  agreed  as  to  what  the  general  features  of  the 
new  system  should  be.  After  Jefferson  returned  from  Europe  and  became 
Secretary  of  State,  and  subsequently  when  President,  he  sought,  while 
striving  to  build  up  a  polity  which  should  be  in  all  matters  necessarily 
governmental,  linn, and  vigorous,  to  leave  to  individual  enterprise  what- 
ever such  enterprise  could  best  effect.    To  the  commanding  genius  of  Ham- 

great  European  wars,  speaks  of  Washington  as  the  "  hero  of  liliei'ty,"  and  says, after 
an  interview,  "his  dignified  address,  the.  simplirity  of  hi*  manner*,  and  mild  urav- 
ity  surpassed  our  expert  at  ion  and  won  every  heart."  Count  William  de.  Deux-PouK 
who  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  put  too  high  an  cstimafe  on  Amerieaii  men  and 
manner.-.  ( litis  spraks  of  Washington's  attitude  on  receiving  flu;  news  of  De  Gras*'* 
arrival:  "Ihave  heen  equally  surprised  aud  touched  at.  the.  true  and  pure  joy  of 
General  Washington.  Of  a  natural  coldness  and  of  a  serious  and  nonle  approach, 
which  in  him  is  only  true  dignity,  and  which  adorns  so  well  the  chief  tit"  a  wlmte 
nation,  his  features,  his  physiognomy,  his  deportment — all  were  changed  in  an  instant. 
Ho  put  aside  his  character  as  arbiter  of  North  America,  and  contented  himself  for 
the  moment  with  that  of  the  citizen,  happy  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  country." 
(Denx-Ponta'  Campaign  in  America,  hy  Green,  l'Jti.)  Equally  strong  is  the  admira- 
tion expressed  by  Chastellux.     (Voyages,  etc.,  11  J*.) 

*  See  fully  as  to  Franklin,  infra,  $  11*2  ff. 

t  Infra.  $  1**. 

I  Infra,  $$  155,  180. 
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n  the  province  of  government,  as  he  viewed  it  after  the  Revolution, 
b  to  direct  in  all  matters  by  which  the  body-politic  could  be  affected; 
mi,  t.li:it  this  should  be  done  with  due  dignity  and  constancy,  govern- 
tent  was  to  be  mudt)  powerful  and  splendid,  and  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
nble  from  temporary  popular  agitation.  Hence  it  was  that  these  two  ein- 
lent  men  were  afterwards  in  Washington's  cabinet  pitted  against  each 
titer  like  "  fighting  cocks,"  and  that  from  that  time  Hamilton  looked 
u  Jefferson  as  a  philosophic  leveler,  to  whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  com- 
lit  the  management  of  public  affairs.  But  this  antagonism  was  not 
bservable  during  the  Revolution.  Against  Jefferson  no  charge  could 
hen  or  afterwards  bo  more  unwarranted  than  that  he  was  a  leveler. 
le  was  unquestionably  us  devoted  a  revolutionist  as  was  Richard 
Ienry  Lee  or  Samuel  Adams,  but  he  had,  in  addition  to  this  devotion, 
onstructive  administrative  powers  of  singular  delicacy  as  well  as  of 
arge  comprehensiveness.  He  had  also  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
ieed  of  adaptation  of  government  to  era  and  people.  His  ideal  was 
ot  the  British  political  constitution  as  it  then  was,  many  of  whose  lim- 
tatious,  not  as  yet  abrogated,  were  the  product*  of  feudal  class  restric- 
iou  or  of  Tudor  arbitrariness.  He  cherished,  it  is  true,  as  essential 
afeguards  of  liberty,  trial  by  jury  and  revision  by  habeas  corpus,  and 
he  separation  of  executive  and  judicial  functions  from  legislative.  But, 
doptiug  these  primary  conditions,  and  reserving  to  the  State,  authority 
i  all  matters  belonging  to  it,  the  political  system  which  the  Revolu- 
ion,  in  his  judgment,  was  to  evolve,  was  to  respond  in  its  simplicity  and 
a  its  elasticity  to  the  particular  wants  and  conscience  of  the  United 
Itates  as  a  nation.  His  work  in  this  relation  was  complex,  relating  to 
itate  as  well  as  to  federal  economy.  In  1776  he  drafted  a  constitution 
ar  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  adaptation  of  revolutionary  conditions 
o  the  organic  law  of  that  State, and  which  ever  since  has  been  the  basis 
■f  Virginia  legislation.  In  the  same  year  he  reported  the  civil  code, 
rhich  abolished  primogeniture  and  entails,  proposed  a  humane  penal 
ystem,  and  provided  for  liberal  public  education  and  for  generous  natu- 
alization.  When  iu  Congress,  in  1783-'84,  he  threw  his  influence  in  favor 
if  Franklin's  course  in  the  peace  negotiations  and  of  that  of  Morris  in 
he  management  of  the  treasury,  though  dissenting  from  Morris,  he  rcc 
tin  mended  the  system  of  coinage  thnt  now  exists.  Of  the  ordinances 
or  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  draft  in  his  hand- 
writing, is  now,  almost  in  the  shape  in  which  it  finally  passed,  iu  the 
Department  of  State,  and  it  remains  the  basis  of  our  territorial  legis- 
lation. As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  he  drafted 
instructions  for  the  formation  of  commercial  treaties  based  on  reciproc- 
ity, which  he  urged  as  the  true  principle  of  commerce. 

Bis  desire  for  the  formation  of  a  strong  national  government  is  shown 

by  many  incidents.    He  supported,  against  the  Lees  and  against  the  Mas- 

""clmsetts  delegation ,  the  establishment  of  the  Departments  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  of  War,  and  of  Finance.    He  united  with  Madvaon  &%aA.mtA\^> 
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Lees  in  sustaining  a  measure  in  the  Virginia  legislature  giving  the pWHE 
of  impost  taxation  to  Congress.  His  pride  was  in  the  national  govefft- 
mont,  to  which  he  desired  to  draw  the  strongest  men.  "I  see,"  he  said 
to  Madison  on  February  20, 1784,  "  the  best  effects  produced  by  sending 
our  young  statesmen  here  (to  Congress).  They  see  the  affairs  of  the 
Confederacy  from  a  high  ground ;  they  learn  the  importance  of  the  Union, 
and  befriend  federal  measures  when  they  return.  Those  who  never  come 
here  see  our  affairs  insulated,  pursue  a  system  of  jealousy  and  self-interest, 
and  distract  the  Union  as  much  as  they  can?  And  on  April  25,  1784,  ill 
another  letter  to  Madison,  he  returned  to  the  same  topic  '•  It  (Congress) 
is  a  good  sciiool  for  our  young  statesmen.  It  gives  them  impressions 
friendly  to  the  federal  government  instead  of  those  adverse,  which  too  often, 
takcplucc  in  persons  confined  to  the  politics  of  one  State."*  As  to  foreign 
affairs,  his  policy,  according  to  Luzerne,  was  one  of  equipoise,  holding 
that  Congress  "ought  to,  as  far  as  it  can,  direct  towards  us  (France) 
the  affection  of  the  people,  in  order  to  balance  the  inclination  of  the  nu- 
merous causes  which  carry  them  continuously  to  England.  He  has,  not- 
withstanding  these  principles,  shoicn  himself  to  be  the  protector  and  the 
support  of  the  refugees?]  And  he  strenuously  maintained  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

Hamilton.  §  ±f%  Hamilton's  congressional  career,  as  we  have  seen, 

was  brief,  but  his  course  during  this  career  exhibited  administrative 
genius  iu  its  best  sense;  that  genius  which — avoiding  on  the  one  side  the 
extreme  of  the  mere  revolutionist,  hurling  into  action  national  enthusi- 
asm without  organization,  and  on  the  other  side  the  extreme  of  the  tra- 
ditionist,  relying  on  organization  without  an  appeal  to  national  enthu- 
siasm— seeks  to  concentrate  and  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country  by 
applying  to  them  the  organization  most  fitted  for  their  development. 
He  saw  that  for  this  purpose  a  permanent  and  strong  executive  was 
necessary  %  as  a  department  co-ordinate  with  the  legislative;  and  while 
this  was  not  at  the  time  attainable,  he  did  his  best  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  of  the  heads  of  the  departments 
of  finance  and  of  foreign  affairs.    To  Morris  he  was  of  immense  service, 
supporting  him  both  in  the  press  and  in  Congress;  aiding  him  by  cou- 
stant  suggestions,  which,  while  modestly  made,  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
consummate  abilities  of  the  young  statesmen  from  whom  they  sprang. 
Availing  himself  of  his  experience  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  board 
of  taxation,  he  urged  with  great  power  measures  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  bring  out  an  adequate  public  revenue.     Wo  find  the  same  wis- 
dom and  loyalty  to  duty  in  his  course  as  to  foreign  affairs.     He  sup- 
ported Livingston  and  Madison  in  bringing  to  an  end  the  indecorous 
and  sterile  mission  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  Dana,  under  a  congressional 

*  l  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  :M.r>,  :tT>l>. 

t  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  1162. 

t  See  Hamilton  to  Morris,  Apr.  *.U),  17*0,  1  Hamilton's  Works,  223. 
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e  urged  by  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  bad  been  remaining  unrcceived 
*  two  years,  putting  himself  aud  bis  country  in  the  false  position  of 
uie  submission  to  repulses  which  increased  in  rudeness  as  his  applicat- 
ions to  be  received  increased  iu  pertinacity.*  Hamilton  initialed,  also, 
tb«  right  line  on  the  subject  of  the  armed  neutrality,  by  an  amendment 
offered  by  him  instructing  the  commissioners,  <*  in  case  they  should  com- 
prise in  the  definitive  treaty  any  stipulations  amounting  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  to  avoid  accompanying  them  by 
any  engagements  which  shall  oblige  the  contracting  parties  to  support 
these  stipulations  by  arms;"  and  he  concurred  iu  a  report  ou  the  same 
queatiou  that,  "as  the  primary  object  of  the  proposed  accession  to  the 
ueatral  confederacy  no  louger  can  operate,  aud  as  the  true  interest*  of 
these  States  require  that  they  should  be  as  little  as  possible  entangled  in  the 
polities  and  controversies  of  European  nations,"  it  was  not  expedient  that 
Dana's  powers  should  be  continued.!  Bnt  more  particularly  do  we  rec- 
oguize  this  practical  administrative  genius  iu  bis  views  of  our  duty  under 
oar  treaty  stipulations  to  France.  His  recognition  of  our  obligatious  to 
and  our  dependence  on  France  had  been,  before  the  treaty  arrived,  pe- 
culiarly strong. 
To  Noailles,  theu  in  France,  he  wrote  iu  1782  (the  day  not  being  giveu )  :{ 
"The  activity  of  the  oext  campaign  must  absolutely  depend  ou  effectual  succor 
from  France." 

To  La  Fayette,  on  November  2,  1782,  he  wrote : 

"  These  States  are  in  uo  humor  for  continuing  exertions.  If  the  war  lasts,  it  most 
be  carried  on  by  external  suneor."  i 

On  March  17, 1783,  the  treaty  being  then  before  him,  he  wrote  to 
Washington  :|| 

"/  am  realty  apprehentire,  if  peace  dots  not  take  place,  that  the  negotiation!  will  lend  to 
tote  dietruit  among  the  allien  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  common  league.  We  have,  I 
fear,  men  amoug  us,  aud  men  iu  trust,  who  havo  a  hankering  after  British  connec- 
tion. We  have  others  whose  confidence  in  Franco  savors  of  credulity.  The  intrigues 
of  the  former  and  the  in  cautiousness  of  tha  latter  may  bo  both,  though  in  different 
degrees,  injurious  to  the  American  interests,  and  make  it  difficult  for  prndont  men  to 
steer  a  proper  course." 

When  the  peace  preliminaries  of  1782  came  before  Congress,  Hamil- 
ton, ou  March  18, 1783,  according  to  Madison's  report, fl  "admitted  it  as 
not  improbable  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  France  to  procrastinate 
the  definite  acknowledgment  of  our  independence  on  the  part  of  Great 
-  Britain,  in  order  to  keep  us  more  kuit  to  herself,  and  until  her  own  in- 
terests could  be  negotiated.    The  arguments,  however,"  he  continued, 

•  See  infra,  *  19. 

IThe  committee  who  mnda  this  report  were  Madison,  Ellsworth,  and  Hamilton. 
It  is  to  Madison  that  its  style  is  probably  due;  and,  if  so,  it  is  to  him.  that  the  word 
''untangled"  in  this  connection  is  to  ho  imputed. 

(8  Ledge's  Hamilton,  86. 

i  Id.,  90. 

1 1nfra,  under  above  date;  8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  105. 

1 1  Mtadieou'a  Papers,  394,  infra,  under  date  of  Mar.  18,  1783. 
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"urged  by  our  ministers  (Jay  aud  Adams)  on  this  subject, 
strong,  were  not  conclusive,  as  it  was  not  certain  that  this  polky,  ftoi 
not  a  desire  of  excluding  obstacles  to  peace,  had  produced  the  oppeettioa 
of  the  French  court  to  our  demands.    Caution  and  vigilance,  he  thought, 
were  justified  by  the  appearance,  and  that  alone.    But  compare  this 
policy  with  that  of  Great  Britain ;  survey  the  past  cruelty  and  preseut 
duplicity  of  her  councils;  behold  her  watching  every  occasion  and 
trying  every  project  for  dissolving  the  houorable  ties  which  bind  the 
United  States  to  their  ally,  and  then  say  on  which  side  our  resentment* 
and  jealousies  ought  to  lie.    With  respect  to  the  instructions  submit- 
ting our  ministers  to  the  advice  of  France,  he  had  disapproved  it 
uniformly  since  it  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  but  he  had  always  judged 
it  improper  to  repeal  it.    He  disapproved  highly  of  the  conduct  of  our  min- 
isters in  not  showing  the  preliminary  articles  to  our  ally  before  they  signed 
them,  and  still  more  so  oftlieir  agreeing  to  the  separate  article.  This  couduct 
gave  an  advantage  to  the  enemy,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  improve 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  France  with  indignation  and  distrust  of  tbe 
United  States.    *    *    *     He  observed  that  our  ministers  were  divided 
(Franklin  against  Jay  aud  Adams)  "as  to  the  policy  of  thecourtof  France, 
but  that  they  were  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  watch 
against  Great  Britain.  *  *  *  He  observed,  particularly  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Jay,  that  although  he  was  a  man  of  profound  sagacity  aud  pure  integ- 
rity, yet  ho  was  of  a  suspicious  temper,  and  that  this  trait  might  ex- 
plain the  extraordinary  jealousies  which  he  professed.     He  finally  pro 
posed  that  the  miuisters  should  be  commended  and  the  separate  artkk 
be  communicated,"  thereby  complying  with  the  engagements  previously 
made  to  France.    It  was  in  sympathy  with  these  views  and  iu  exten- 
sion of  the  policy  of  close  alliance  with  Fiance  that,  on  May  2,  1783,  be 
offered  aud   carried  a  resolution  which,  after  appealing  in   energetic 
language  to  the  States  to  forward  the  collection  of  taxes  iu  order  to 
pay  off  the  army,  proceeded  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That,  as  an  additional  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  end,  a  further 
application  he  immediately  inado  to  his  most  Christian  majesty  to  induce  him  toad'l 
three  millions  of  hvres  to  the  six  millions  already  granted,  in  part  of  the  loan  of  four 
millions  of  dollars  requested  by  the  resolution  of  the  11th  day  of  September,  17iti? 
and  that  his  said  majesty  might  bo  informed  that  Congress  will  consider  bis  compli- 
ance in  this  instance  as  a  new  and  valuable  proof  of  his  friendship  peculiarly  interesting 
in  the  present  conjuncture  of  the  affair*  of  the  United  State*,  and  will  apply  a  part  of  the 
requisitions  now  subsisting  upon  the  several  States  to  the  repayineut  of  the  said  tbft* 
millions. 

No  statesman  ever  had  a  more  delicate  sense  of  honor  thau  Ilam^* 
ton,  or  was  more  intrepid  iu  insisting  on  the  performance  of  engage 
ments  which  honor  required  to  be  performed.     He  knew  that  we  we^"^ 
engaged  to  France  uot  to  take  action  as  to  peace  without  her  concii* 
rence;  he  viewed  the  aid  she  rendered  us  as  the  price  she  paid  us  f*- 
this  stipulation  ;  and,  in  joining  in  a  new  appeal  to  her  for  aid,  he 
oguized  the  continuing  effect  of  this  eugageuieut  of  mutual  confident 
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&  support  To  his  chivalric  temper,  the  idea  of  applying  to  France 
Tor  further  aiil,  wo  intending  at  the  time  to  break  our  engagements  to 
ler,  would  have  been  intolerable.  Hence  he  united  with  Washington, 
with  Jefferson,  with  Morris,  and  with  Madison  in  the  position  that  the 
Brtjorlty  of  our  negotiators  in  Paris  did  wrong  in  concealing  from  Ver- 
gennes  the  result  of  their  negotiation**,  and  that  to  France  entire  frank- 
ness in  negotiation  was  due. 

*•*••«■■  §  4g.  Madison  was  in  Congress  daring  the  whole  of  Ham- 

ilton's term  of  service,  and  on  almost  every  question  that 
arose  they  stood  together.  Together  they  resisted  that  energetic  and 
adroit  opposition  which  reared  itself  against  the  military  system  of  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  against  the  diplomatic  system  of  Franklin  and  of  Liv- 
ingston, and  the  financial  system  of  Morris.  It  is  trae  that  afterwards 
Madison  and  Hamilton  separated  widely  in  their  views.  Hamilton's 
early  training  was  in  the  West  Indies*,  where  the  only  authority  to 
appeal  to  was  executive,  and  where  the  action  of  such  authority,  to  be 
effective,  bad  to  be  quick  and  despotic.  Madison  was  born  in  a  com- 
munity in  which  executive  government  was  regarded  with  an  antag- 
onism which,  in  itself  often  jnst,  long  years  of  opposition  had  intensi- 
fied, and  bad  been  edncated  in  Princeton  College,  the  headquarters  of 
advanced  whigism,  whose  political  philosophy  was  that  of  Locke,  and 
whose  political  heroes  were  Hampden,  William  Russell,  and  Somers. 
Madison's  temper  alBO  was  consultative;  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  conncil  chamber  and  the  legislature.  Hamilton's  temper,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  executive,*  swift  in  deciding,  imperious  in  the  imme- 
diate enforcement  of  what  he  decided.  It  was  in  relation  to  the  French 
revolution  and  to  the  aggressions  of  the  French  revolutionary  author- 
ities that  their  divergence  became  most  marked.  Madison  would 
have  waited  till  France  had  an  opportunity  of  righting  herself;  and  to 
his  calm  mind  the  violence  of  the  revolutionists  could  be,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  overlooked  when  the  great  cause  of  national  emancipation 
they  were  struggling  for  was  kept  in  mind.  Hamilton,  on  the  other 
hand,  contrasted  the  frenzy  and  uproar  of  the  Revolution  witb  the 
splendor  and  order  of  the  institutions  it  had  overthrown,  and  be  looked 
on  it  as  a  monster,  whose  insults  to  ns  we  shonld  promptly  punish.  In 
two  great  lines  of  national  duty,  however,  these  statesmen  concurred ; 
they  held  that  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  to  be  secured  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  terms  of  the  French  alliance  were  to  be  honorably  kept. 
It  is  a  serious  question  whether,  in  the  great  crisis  of  1782-'83,  when 
in  the  expectation  of  peace,  the  people,  wearied  witb  the  exertions  of 
war,  seemed  in  danger  of  becoming  indifferent  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit  and  public  engagements  at  home  and  abroad,  the  country 
would  not  have  sustained  injuries  almost  irreparable  had  it  not  been 
for  the  admirable  sense,  the  quiet  courage,  and  the  unsullied  integrity 
*  Bee  infra,  {ii09jF. 
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which  Madison  brought  to  the  public  service  at  a  time  when  OangMJfc 
had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  peculiarly  subject  it  to  those  disofganUog 
influences  which  are  elsewhere  examined  in  detail.* 

John  Adams.  §  4/,.  John  Adams'  political  career  is  broken,  in  refer 

ence  to  the  question  immediately  before  us,  into  two 
very  distinct  sections.    During  liiw  congressional  term  he  was,  as  has 
been  satf,  under  the  influence  of  his  great  namesake  and  kinsman, 
Samuel  Adams,  whose  lofty  patriotism,  stern  puritanic  republicanism, 
and  austere  unselfishness,  combined  with  untiring  energy  and  singular 
clearness  and  force  of  expression,  gave  him  immense  influence  over 
those  who  fell  within  his  range  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object    To 
Samuel  Adams,  and  to  those  who  sustained  him,  the  one  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  l>ritishsway— ddendaest  Carthago — and  all  other  objects 
were  put  aside.    The  administrative  edifice  that  existed  when  the  Revo- 
lution came  was  to  be  torn  down,  and  this  by  popular  storm;  but  as  to 
an  edifice  to  take  its  place,  there  were  no  plans.    In  fact,  for  that  which 
was  proposed  by  this  band  of  patriots  no  particular  architectural  skill 
would  bo  required.    Congress,  in  which  they  took  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  in  which  on  some  momentous  occasions  their  influence  wafi  supreme, 
was  then,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  sole  governing  power  of  the 
republic,  ami  as  such  it  could  well  remain,  in  their  judgment,  forever. 
If  any  executive  action  were  required,  this  could  bo  done  by  commit- 
tees, of  which  they  were  often  the  leading  members;  and  thns  that  con- 
gressional organization,  which  was  the  mere  scaffolding  under  whicli  a 
permanent  and  symmetrical  structure  was  to  rise,  they  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  permanent  structure  complete  in  itself.    A  distiuct  executive 
department  they  looked  on  with  anger  and  dread,  as  not  merely  involv- 
ing their  loss  of  power,  but  as  a  departure  from  primitive  republican 
symplieity,  and  as  a  step  towards  that  monarchical  idea  which  they  had 
warred  against  with  such  fiery  zeal.     Uence  may  be  explained  the 
vehemence  and  bitterness  with  which  they  resisted  every  attempt  to 
abate  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  by  the  establishment  of  executive 
boards,  and  the  persistence  with  whicli  they  sought  to  subordinate  to 

•Sort  infra,  §2Wff. 

It  can  not  bo  denied  that,  after  1779,  Congress  greatly  deteriorated  in  tone. 
The  theory  of  this  is  thns  staled  by  Jay,  in  writing,  on  April  21,  1799,  when  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  to  Washington  ('2  Sparks'  Letters  to  Washington,  2(59):  "Seasons 
of  general  heat,  tumult,  and  fermentation  favor  the  production  and  growth  of  some 
great  virtues  and  of  many  great  and  little  vices."    It  has  always  been  so  in  revolu- 
tionary periods,  and  it.  was  naturally  so  with  Congress  after  the  first  ardor  of  the 
Revolution  passed  away.    Its  sessions  were,  in  most  important  matters,  in  secret; 
the  eminent  men  who  first  took  part  in  it,  and  who  were  called  to  other  spheres,  were 
in  some  cases  succeeded  by  political  intriguers  of  a  low  touo  or  by  speculators;  and 
it  was  in  a  large  sense  autocratic,  being  removed,  from  the  want  of  an  independent 
press,  from  popular  criticism.     To  this  may  be  1  raced  the  charges  of  selfish  intrigue 
and  of  corruption  made  against  its  members;  charges  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated^ 
yet  based  at  least  to  some  extent  on  fact. 
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BniVtt,  or  to  committees  of  their  own  choosing,  the  army,  tlie 
isiiry,aii(l  the  diplomatio  corps.  To  this  policy  also  may  be  attributed 
their  denunciation  of  those  systems  of  permanent  finance,  of  military 
preparation  trod  action,  and  of  diplomacy  which  in  their  several  spheres 
Washington,  Franklin,  Livingston,  and  Morris  had  sought  to  carry  out. 
It  was  with  those  holding  these  views  that  John  Adams,  as  we  will  learn 
from  the  following  correspondence,  was  dnring  the  Revolution  mainly  in 
sympathy.  When,  however,  after  the  establishment  of  peace,  ho  made 
his  appearance  at  London  as  American  envoy,  he  entered  on  a  new  era, 
with  conceptions  of  politics  varying  greatly  from  those  he  had  accepted 
daring  the  Revolution."  It  is,  however,  only  with  his  revolutionary  pol- 
itics that,  these  pages  are  concerned.  In  this  section  we  have  noticed 
those  politics  in  their  municipal  relation.  Hereafter  his  diplomatic 
course  will  be  distinctively  considered.! 


§  5.  It  was  natural  that  men  of  ardor  and 
eaniestuess,  devoted  to  the  revolutionary  cause, 
inexperienced  in  administration,  not  familiar  practically  either  with 
military  or  financial  or  diplomatic  science,  confident  in  the  potency  of 
"  militia  "  power,  whether  in  war  or  finance  or  diplomacy,  should  chafe 
at  the  "  Fabian  "  delay  which  the  application  of  science  and  the  study  of 
environments  would  cause  in  each  of  these  spheres.    The  antagonism 

"This  change  in  political  viows  is  dwelt  on  in  n  letter  hereafter  noticed  (Infra,  $  11), 
in  which  Hamilton,  writing  to  Sedgwick,  on  October  9,  1788,  inquired  whether,  as  it 
was  suggested  that  Adams  "  ia  unfriendly  in  his  sentiments  to  General  Washington," 
and  as  "  the  Lees  and  Adamses  have  been  in  the  habit  of  uniting,"  it  might  happen, 
on  Hichanl  H.  Leo  going  to  the  Senate  and  Adams  being  elected  Vice- President,  that 
there  might  spring  up  a  ''cabal  very  embarrassing  to  the  executive,  and  of  courso  to 
the  administration  of  the  government"  (8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  196).  Sedgwick,  on 
October  16,  replied : 

"Mr.  Adams  was  formerly  infinitely  more  deniocratical  than  at  present,  and  possessing 
that  jealousy  which  always  accompanied  such  a  character,  ho  was  averse  to  repose 
such  unlimited  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief  as  then  was  the  disposition  of 
Congress.  *  *  •  His  writings  show  that  he  deserves  the  confidence  of  those  who 
wish  energy  in  government ;  for  although  these  writings  are  too  tedious  and  unpleas- 
ant in  perusal,  yet  they  are  evidently  the  result  of  deep  reflection,  and,  as  they 
encounter  popular  prejudices,  are  an  evidence  of  an  erect  and  independent  spirit." 
(1  Hamilton'!  Works,  by  his  son,  482. ) 

To  this  Hamilton,  on  November  9, 1788,  oftersaying  in  reply  that  he  had  concluded 
to  support  Adams,  odds  : 

"  I  hod  bat  one  scruple,  hilt  after  mature  consideration  I  have  relinquished  it.  Mr. 
A.,  to  a  sound  understanding,  has  always  appeared  to  tne  to  add  an  ardent  love  for 
the  public  good ;  and,  as  his  further  knowledge  of  the  world  seems  to  have  corrected 
those  Jealousies  which  he  is  represented  to  have  once  been  influenced  by,  1  trust 
nothing  of  the  kind  suggested  in  my  former  letter  wifl  disturb  the  harmony  of  tho 
administration  ."    (8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  202.) 

As  to  Adams'  diplomatic  views,  see  infra,  $  134. 

t  Infra,  J  129  ff. 
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to  Washington,  to  Franklin,  to  Morris,  to  Livingston 

will  be  hereafter  specifically  considered,  since  with  it  a  large  |>art 

following  correspondence  is  concerned. 

0ffi5S°™roK*ir»1,«iiSi'I;  $6,  °"  the  other  hand,  men  of  administrative 
by  r«r«  una  ■km  uu<i  iiint  ability,  convinced  that  in  war,  in  finance,  and ! 
*™ to boiid up.  diplomacy  they  should  move  in  subordination  ta 

science  as  applied  to  existing  conditions,  natu- 
rally found  themselves  incapable  of  appreciating  the  position  that  force 
can  be  permanently  successful  when  not  moving  in  Bach  subordina- 
tion. You  can  Dot  dash  ahead  in  a  straight  line  through  a  thronged 
city — so  Dr.  Johnson  illustrated  the  position  they  took — without  being 
arrested  by  a  crowd  of  passengers  or  by  a  turn  in  the  street;  and 
dashing  ahead  in  the  same  way  in  war  or  finance  or  diplomacy,  without 
allowing  for  and  guarding  against  obstacles,  is  equally  reckless  and 
perilous.  The  fortifications  of  a  skillful  enemy,  availing  himself  of 
the  arts  of  war — so  it  was  argued — can  not  be  demolished  by  the  rush  of 
an  enthusiastic  mob;  nor  can  any  army,  capable  of  meeting  sucb  an 
enemy,  be  kept  np  without  proper  pay  and  permanent  enlistments. 
Public  credit  can  not  be  maintained  by  the  unbounded  issne  of  irre- 
deemable paper  money.  The  alliance  of  foreign  neutrals  can  not  be 
secured  by  a  belligerent  who  neither  knows  bow  to  fight,  nor  how  to 
address  such  neutrals  except  in  terms  of  rough  demand  for  money.  And 
even  if  success  could  be  won  under  sucb  an  untutored  system,  no  gov- 
ernment could  succeed  in  the  place  of  that  thrown  down,  except  by  the 
exercise  of  political  science  and  administrative  skill. 

' '"■,', Tli'*"™1  of  Eq'  ^  7*  ^e  (!an  "°*  ^"'y  C8t'matc  *',e  characterol 
our  revolutionary  leaders  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  tone  of  the  politics  of  the  day.  The  enormous 
amounts  of  money  paid  at  this  period  by  the  British  ministry  for  secret 
diplomatic  services  has  been  frequently  commented  on  by  British  his- 
torians. Vergennes  speaks  of  innumerable  spieH  employed  in  France 
by  Lord  Stormont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  and  the  correspondence 
of  George  III  with  Lord  North  shows  to  how  lavish  an  extent  this 
briliery  was  applied  to  the.  purchase  of  American  treason.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  correspondence  of  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  ire 
find  in  what  way  at  this  very  period  corrupt  influence*  in  diplomacy 
were  not  only  lavishly  applied,  but  unbliishingly  recorded,  by  those 
engaged  in  the  British  service.  Thus  this  eminent  diplomatist,  when,** 
Sir  James  narris,  British  minister  at  St.  Petcrsbng,  thus  writes  of  his 
methods  of  reaching  Russian  statesmen : 

"Tlii>  pn>ni>iit.  disposition  mill  conduct  of  this  court  were  so  ninoli  beyond  thereac*1 

i>r  my  penetration,  ami  yet  ho  highly  necessary  to  be  fat  tin  inert,  that  I  wae  determine* 

n>  apply,  in  consequence  of  the-  permission  1  had  roeeived  from  your  lordship  (Li**-1^ 

Slorinonl),  to  the  only  person  wliom  Prince  Pntoinkin  admits  to  his  entire  confident- 
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a  do  nothing.  I  mentioned  him  in  my  hut  dispatches,  and 
I  !,.!■■■■  him,  with  .  tory  appearance  of  hooosty,  to  bo  very  venal,  used  little  deli- 
y  in  addressing  him.  *  *  *  Our  Ijargaiu  was  aoon  struck  by  telling  bini  I  did 
lot  want  oMinfii nee,  Imt  information ,-  assuring  him  that,  from  what  I  already  know, 
should  easily  perceive  whether  be  meant  to  deceive  me,  and  that  if  ho  dealt  fairly 
no? honestly  by  me  he  might  bo  assured  of  future  marks  of  liberality." 

Harris  then  proceeds  to  specify  the  answers,  unquestionably  very 
rank  and  fall,  which  lie  thus  obtained.* 

But  a  still  more  amazing  engine  of  corruption  was  resorted  to  by  this 
istute  politician.  The  Empress  Catharine  was  at  the  time  absorbed  by 
he  ambition  of  being  mediator  in  tbe  struggle  by  which  Europe,  as 
veil  as  America,  were  then  convulsed.  If  this  position  had  been  coll- 
ided to  her  by  the  leading  European  belligerents  (for  America,  being 
ii  her  view  without  any  recognized  political  existence,  she  did  not  even 
iddress),  she  would  not  have  been,  it  is  true,  arbitrator,  but  she  would 
lave  been  able  to  exercise  great  influence  on  tbe  conrse  of  tbe  war. 
ler  entire  impartiality  in  the  exercise  of  the  proposed  mediation,  there- 
ore,  was  assumed  on  both  sides.  Yet,  while  such  was  the  case,  Sir 
'ainea  Harris,  under  instructions  from  his  government,  offered  to  her 
he  island  of  Minorca  in  case  she  would,  when  acting  as  mediator,  make 
t  a  condition  that  France  should  withdraw  all  her  troops  from  Anier- 
t».  The  empress  had  the  matter  under  advisement,  wbeu,  as  a  pro. 
>und  secret,  she  disclosed  tbe  otter  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  (Joseph), 
er  intended  co-mediator.  Joseph  naturally  revolted  at  such  a  bargain, 
nd  tbe  scheme  exploded.  But  it  signally  illustrates  the  position  that 
Sri  tain  was  ready  to  resort  to  any  exjiedient,  no  matter  bow  unscrupu- 
ins,  to  subjugate  the  United  States.! 

Of  the  sums  lavished  in  the  corruption  of  American  subordinates 
oticc  will  be  hereafter  taken,}  and  the  question  as  to  Deane's  case  will 
e  distinctively  considered,  j]  The  only  case  of  the  actual  purchase  of 
n  American  officer  is  that  of  Arnold ;  fl  tbe  apostacy  of  Charles  Lee, 
ase  as  it  was,  being  a  revival  of  bis  British  allegiance,  with  no  proof 
f  venality.  Tbe  corrupt  advances  of  Johnstone  to  high  American 
fficiala  were  promptly  repelled.** 

*I  Malmi'sbury  Correspondence,  26T>;  Bancroft  M S3.;  Sparks  MSS.,  Harvard  College. 

t  Si*,  for  details  of  tliis  extraordinary  procedure,  documents  given  infra,  under 
late  of  May  26,  1781. 

t  Infra,  }204/. 

Vnfra,  $  105/. 

H8oo  index,  title  Arnold. 

"See  Johnstone  to  Morris,  Juno  16,  1778,  infra,  with  note. 

In  Riving  ton's  Gazette,  the  tory  organ  in  New  York  during  British  occupation, 
intercepted  letters  were  from  time  to  time  published,  showing  the  poverty  of  mem- 
bers of  Congri-ss ;  and  these  letters  wen>  made  tho  oxenee  for  British  offers  of  pecu- 
siary  assistance  to  their  writers.  This  fact  became  known  and  was  the  cause  of  por- 
*°nal  patriotic  contribntiotui  to  the  support  of  the  parties  whose  necessitous  con- 
lition,  produced  by  tho  devastations  of  the  war,  had  thus  been  unwittingly  mode 
"ililic,  Luzerne,  who  had  a  liberal  supply  of  funds  in  his  hands,  on  ovui  <vt  Wo 
is  joined  io  giving  this  anniatanai.     The  propriety  ot  bis  do'ui^an,  erc  of  \X«! 
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constructive,  revolutionists  recalls  the 
of  tbe  English  reformers  of  the  same  type  in  1639.  At  that  time 
included  iu  their  ranks  Falkland  and  Hyde  on  the  one  side,  as 
as  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Cromwell  on  the  other,  these  two  win) 
the  party  of  reform  comprising  almost  the  entire  house  of  ooniiuow.' 
By  this  great  combination  of  reformers  were  passed  the  triennial  bill, 
the  prohibition  of  ship  money  aud  the  impeachment  of  the  judges  bf 
whom  it  was  approved,  the  abolition  of  the  star  cbamlter  aud  the 
of  high  commission,  aud  the  recognition  of  Parliament  as  tbe  supreme 
law-making  power  of  the  realm.  Had  reform  rested  at  this  point,i 
system  would  have  been  established  in  England  at  least  as  liberal 
that  which  now  exists.  Bnt  the  perfidy  of  the  king  made  it  difficult 
deal  with  hiui  as  an  executive,  and  then  came  the  issue  whether  auexi 
ntive  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  or  whether  the  king,  underlie 
limitations  then  imposed,  could  he  trusted  with  executive  power.  Oi 
this  issue  the  reformers  fell  apart  into  three  parties.  Falkland  nod 
Hyde  conceived  that  they  had  gone  far  enough,  and  that  royal  ]w«« 
as  then  limited  could  be  safely  deposited  with  Charles,  forming  a  flas* 
of  reactionists  of  whom  Galloway  in  our  own  Revolution  was  the  rep- 
resentative. Vane,  Bradsbaw.,  and  Hutchinson  represented  the  oppfrl 
site  extreme,  their  object  being  to  sweep  away  the  existing  system  a*»] 
whole,  vesting  all  power  for  tbe  time  in  tbe  house  of  commons,  not  con- 
cerning themselves  with  the  task  of  setting  up  a  liberal  government  in 
the  place  of  the  despotism  they  would  cast  aside;  taking,  therefore, tbe 
same  line  as  Samuel  Adams  and  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  head 
in  our  own  Revolution.  As  "constructive"  or  "administrative"  revo- 
lutionists at  that  period  may  be  mentioned  Hampden,  Pym,  Norton* 
berland,  Essex,  and  Fairfax;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Hampden  awl 
Pym,  who  died  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  contest,  these  patriotic  men 
did  not  possess  that  ascendency  which  enabled  Washington  and  Franklin, 
aided  by  Morris,  by  Livingston,  aud  by  Jay,  to  successfully  resist  the 
creation  of  a  government  merely  parliamentary  iu  the  place  of  a  govern- 
ment whose  powers  were  to  be  distributed,  under  constitutional  check* 
between  executive,  legislature,  and  judiciary. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  revolution  of  1640  failed  because  it  w» 
impelled  by  popular  enthusiasm  without  administrative  leaders,  so  lbs 
revolution  of  1688  came  near  failing  because,  as  far  as  England  was 
iu'in'l'iiiijor  of  liix  nid,  may  he  doubled  ;  1  hough  ii  luunt  bo  rvinllocliil  tii.it  Gonver- 
netir  Morris,  when  American  milliliter  at  ravin,  contributed  largely  to  the  necunivT 
relief  of  La  Fii.iettu  when  n  member  of  the  French  national  assembly. 

Ah  to  corrupt  NiiBgestimm  to  American  leaders  and  Franklin's  reply,  aen  Frankli" 
to  WfliminiiNtam,  July  1,  177S,  which,  according  to  Adams,  not  ill  ways  a  friendly  judp 
of  Franklin'H  style,  gave  them  "  a  dose  which  will  make  them  sick,"  and  which  w 
tuinly  in  one  of  the  miwt  effective  papers  Franklin  ever  produced.  The  qui 
discussed  in  Hale's  Franklin  in  Pari*,  -2il  ff. 

'  See,  an  to  in  termed  in  Hen,  infra,  $  197. 
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!,  it  was  directed  by  administrative  leaders  witboat  the  support  of 
alar  enthusiasm.*  Of  that  great  political  geniuB  William  III  it  is  not 
jesBary  to  apeak,  as  he  remained  more  or  less  an  alien  in  the  eyes  of 
gland  even  during  bis  occupancy  of  the  English  throne.  Many  of  the 
[best  administrative  gifts  must  be  recognized  in  him  if  we  view  him 
lply  sb  a  European  sovereign;  but  intimate  knowledge  of  English 
I  i  tics  he  had  not,  nor  had  he  the  gift  of  winning  the  affection  of  the 
iglish  people.  The  history  of  those  who,  on  the  English  side,  invited 
n  over,  and  who  were  among  tbe  leaders  in  effecting  what  was  called 
s  revolution  settlement,  shows  that  they  were  not  only  without  heroic 
:achment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  that  they  felt,  and  rightly  felt, 
at  there  was  no  strong  liberal  popular  party  behind  them  which  would 
Id  them  responsible  for  any  derelictions  from  the  liberal  cause.  It  is 
sy  to  say,  as  is  said  by  a  recent  historian,  that  the  intrigues  with  the 
tied  monarch,  "in  which  men  like  Marlborough,  Uussell,  Oodolphin, 
d  Shrewsbury  were  engaged,"  may  be  imputed,  in  Marlborough's 
se,  to  "devouring  ambition;"  iu  Russell's  case,  to  "disappointed 
ligism;"  in  Godolpbin's  case,  to  "distrust  of  the  future."  (Traill's 
Tim  men  who  established  a  repnbiic  iu  Euglnnd  in  tho  seventeenth  century 
led  to  prove  tho  good  they  did  nan  greater  than  the  good  they  undid.  The  English 
wtitution  they  upset  was  distinctly  free,  though  certain  reforms  were  needed  to 
ar  tho  crown  of  prerogatives  which  in  bad  hands  were  fatal  to  liberty.  Bart  of 
work  had  been  done  by  tbe  laws  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  there  remained 
second  and  possibly  more  difficult  part  of  finding  a  king  who  would  consent  to 
>w  hie  ministers  to  bo  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  foresight  of  Pym  hod  pro- 
wl for  the  emergency.  There  is  little  doubt  that  when  he  invited  to  London 
tries  Louis,  the  elector  palatine  and  older  brother  of  Knport,  he  thought  be  had 
nd  such  a  king,  and  contemplated  a  change  of  succession.  But  Pym  was  long 
d  and  gone,  and  there  had  now  risen  a  race  of  politicians  who  drew  their  states- 
oship  from  biblical  or  classical  models,  and  not  from  tho  study  of  English  consti- 
i on al  history.  Tbe  scheme  of  tbe  republicans  happened  unfortunately  to  be  utterly 
ipablo  of  fitting  on  'to  old  institutions.  Tbey  would  not  bear  of  a  government 
sisting  of  two  houses  of  parliament  with  a  president  bearing  tho  name  of  king, 
ugh  snob  a  government  might  have  been  mode  practically  republican.  What 
y  proposed  to  establish  was  government  by  a  standing  assembly,  re-elected  or 
rnited  at  stated  intervals ;  and  to  this  it  was  impassible  tbat  the  nation  should 
o  a  willing  adherence.  Tbey  might  liave  accomplished  more  for  their  country  had 
y  laid  to  heart  the  weighty  sentences  of  the  great  philosopher  of  their  youth. 
.  is  true,"  says  Bacon,  "that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  tbongh  it  he  not  good, 
,  at  least,  it  is  fit ;  and  those  things  which  have  gone  long  together  are,  as  it  wore, 
federate  within  themselves,  whore  as  new  things  piece  not  so  well;  but,  though 
y  help  by  their  utility,  yet  thoy  trouble  by  their  in  conformity ;  betides  they  are, 
i  strangers,  more  admired  anil  less  favored.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in 
ir  innovations  would  follow  tbe  example  of  time  itself,  which,  indeed,  inuovateth 
■tly,  hot  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived;  for  otherwise  whatsoever 
lew  is  nnlooked  for;  and  ever  it  mends  some  and  impairs  others;  and  he  that  is 
pen  takes  it  for  a  fortune  and  thanks  the  time ;  and  he  that  is  hurt,  for  a  wrong 
impnteth  it  to  the  author.  It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except 
necessity  be  urgent  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well  to  beware  tbat  it  be  tbe  rof- 
ation  that  draweth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  or  change  that  pretendeth 
reformation."    (Cordery  and  Philpotts,  King  »nd  OoinuionwesUh,  3Q&.'", 
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William  111,95.)    Bat  we  can  not  explain  In  this  way  Hie 
between  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  1083  and  the  revolutionary  bi 
ers  of  1776.    Among  the  latter  double  dealing  was  as  rare  as  it  i 
almost  universal  with   the  former.     Treason,  it  is  true,  there  waji 
both  sides.    Arnold,  as  corrupt  as  lie  was  brave,  was  bought  by  ah«ij 
bribe;  but  Arnold  was  no  more  a  representative  statesman  than 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who,  under  Stuart  influence,  was  engaged  in  ti 
spiracy  against  William  III.    Charles  Leo  was  more  a  spy  than  a  traiM 
as  he  never  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman.    Dcane,  imbittered  by  tl 
neglect  of  Congress,  and  convinced,  it  may  be,  tbat  the  best  policy 
America,  in  the  summer  of  1782,  was  reconciliation  with   England, 
entered  into  British  service  so  far  as  to  urge  such  reconciliation ;  1 
there  was  on  Deane's  part  no  betrayal  of  official  trust,  sneh  as  th 
was  by  Marlborough,  by  Russell,  by  Godolphin;  for  Deane  was 
exile,  so  far  as  concerns  the  counsels  of  the  United  States,  at  the  tf 
he  undertook  to  persuade  the  United  States  that  it  was  better  to  become 
reconciled  with  England.    We  And  no  single  instance  of  such  negota 
Hon  with  England  on  the  part  of  our  revolutionary  leaders  as  existed 
between  most  of  those  who  called  William  III  to  the  throne  and  <1wa 
II.     So  far  from  this,  though  there  was  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  rer» 
lutionary  statesmen  uncertainty  as  to  the  immediate  result  of  tbe  TO 
there  was  not  from  one  of  them,  except  Deane,  the  slightest  yielding 
their  determination  to  agree  to  no  peace  without  independence.    Iw 
retreat,  if  beaten  here  (so  Washington  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  171! 
to  tbe  mountains  of  Virginia;  I  will,  if  beaten  there,  retreat  across  ft* 
Allegbanies;  but  never  will  I  lay  down  my  arms  tilt  imlepenilriw 
comes. 

So  Franklin,  when  in  the  same  year  it  was  intimated  to  him  by  an  oli 
friend  that  Fngland  and  France  might  become  reconciled  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  America,  in  which  case  his  safety  would  be  endangered,  said: 

"I  thank  yon  for  your  kind  caution,  bnt  having  nearly  finished  a  lung  life,  I«elW 
little  value  on  what  romnina  of  it.     Like-  a  draner,  when  one  chaffers  with  1 
remnant,  I  nm  renily  to  nay,  'As  it  in  only  the  fag  end,  I  will  not  differ  with  jod  | 
about  it ;  take  it  for  what  yon  nlrane.'    Perhaps  the  heat  use  such  an  old  fellow  e» 
bo  put  to  in  to  make  a  martyr  of  him."  * 

In  the  one  case  it  was  the  genius  of  America  on  the  battle-field  that 
thus  spoke ;  in  tbe  other  case,  the  genius  of  America  speaking  throngs 
a  statesman  who  might  be  exposed,  without  the  power  of  self-defense, 
to  personal  humiliation  and  injury  before  success  was  ultimately  secured. 
IJy  both  classes — the  statesmen  of  the  camp  and  the  statesmen  of  the 
closet — independence  was  a  condition  essential  to  peace. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  revolution  of  1688  and  the 

Revolution  of  1770  is,  that  while  iu  1770  the  movement  sprang  from  the 

[>cople,  in  1088  tbe  people,  paralyzed  by  the  Monmouth  failure,  with  iti 

consequent  butcheries  in  gross,  hung  back  until  all  chance  of  miscarriagi 

•  See  infra,  }  113. 
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as  over.  The  contrast  iu  the  attitude  towards  foreign  aid  is,  in  this 
ew,  peculiarly  marked.  The  Americau  Revolution  was,  so  far  as  the  con- 
test of  the  iuterior  was  concerned,  decided  by  the  evacuation  of  Boston 
id  by  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Saratoga  before  foreign  aid  arrived, 
i  England  William  III  had  with  him,  down  to  the  period  when  James  IPs 
te  was  decided,  scarcely  any  troops  but  Dutch.  The  Revolution,  also, 
1776  was  resisted  by  the  crown  with  ail  the  powers  it  could  sum- 
on.  The  ciown  had  with  it  the  great  body  of  the  English  people; 
i  best  generals  were  employed  in  the  service  and  its  best  troops ;  and 
lieu  these  could  not  be  had  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  comparatively 
haustless  funds  of  the  treasury  were  used  to  bring  mercenary  sol- 
era to  their  aid.*  By  these  armies  sanguinary  battles  were  fought ; 
td  even  when  it  became  evident  that  the  couutry  could  not  be  subju- 
kted  by  force,  yet  the  crown  persisted  for  more  than  three  years  iu 
e  attempt,  lavishing  blood  and  treasure,  each  fresh  expenditure  of 
hich  was  an  additional  obstacle  to  reconciliation. 
It  is  true  that  Hutchinson  and  other  refugees  were  assiduous  in 
hispering  in  the  royal  ear  that  the  loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  the 
.merican  people  was  unshaken.  When,  however,  British  armies  trav- 
rsed  the  country  this  loyalty  was  found  to  be  without  appreciable 
liiitary  or  political  weight.  Scarcely  a  recruit  could  be  drawn  from 
lie  iuterior  by  the  British  generals  when  in  occupation  of  Boston,  New 
fork,  Philadelphia,  and  Charleston;  and  when  Cornwallis  selected 
that  were  called  the  loyalist  regions  of  the  Carolinas  for  his  last  cam- 
>aign,  he  found,  as  he  tells  us,  that  those  loyalists  gave  him  no  aid. 
)u  the  other  band,  no  popular  uprising  greeted  William  III  on  his 
arrival,  nor  even  on  his  occupation  of  London.  This  torpor  of  the 
English  people  at  that  great  revolution,  and  the  faint- hearted ness  and 
double-dealing  of  the  English  statesmen  who  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion, may  be  explained  by  the  political  skepticism  which  the  prior  thirty 
years  had  generated.  There  were  few  mature  politicians  iu  1688  who 
had  not  seeu  Charles  II  welcomed  back  with  uproarious  delight  to  the 
feme  city  which  had  sent  forth  its  best  citizens  to  fill  the  armies  by 
ffhom  Charles  I  had  been  humbled ;  who  had  not  seeu  high  professions 
>f  liberalism  disgraced  in  the  fifth-monarchy  men  by  fanatical  uproar ; 
n  Cromwell's  case,  by  absolutist  usurpation ;  iu  Monk's  case,  by  a  base 
arrender  to  Stuart  bribes.  They  had  seen  political  principles  treated 
«  a  ridiculous  fiction  by  the  court  of  Charles  II,  and  they  had  seen 

•  In  Lowell's  Hessians  in  tho  Revolution  (New  York,  1884,  300),  the  total  number  of 
erman  soldiers  sent  by  Great  Britain  to  America  duriug  the  Revolution  was  29,867. 
f  these  17,313  returned,  1,200  died  from  wounds,  6,554  died  from  illness  and  accident, 
id  5,000  deserted.  "  For  the  services  of  these  men  England  paid  in  lovy-uiouey  and 
bsidies  to  the  princes  more  thau  £1,770,000  sterling.  This  was  in  addition  to 
e  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  to  all  expenses  except  those  of  recruiting  and  equipment." 
i.t  283.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  land  force  which  William  III  carried  with  him  to 
igland  in  October,  1688,  consisted  of  4t000  horse  and  10,000  foot  soldiers ;  less  than 
If  the  force  sent  over  by  George  HI  ninety  years  afterwards  to  subjugate  America. 
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James  II  pat  down  with  savage  cruelty  a  popular  uprising  which, 
however  unworthy  may  have  been  Monmouth,  who  led  it,  had  its 
impulse  in  part  in  a  well-founded  sense  of  despotic  oppression.  It  is 
not  strange  that  those  who  had  seen  the  success  of  Cromwell,  the  suc- 
cess of  Charles  II,  the  success  of  James  II  in  the  Monmouth  rebellion, 
should,  if  in  the  ranks  of  people  undistinguished  by  political  rank, 
have  waited  the  course  of  events  before  declaring  themselves  on  Will- 
iam's side;  or  that  political  leaders,  dishonorable  as  such  a  course  was, 
should  have  tried  to  keep  in  favor  with  the  Stuarts  even  when  acting 
as  William's  advisers.  But  as  explanatory  of  the  contrast  offered  by 
the  revolution  of  1776,  we  must  remember  that  the  stream  of  English 
liberalism,  which  became  bold  in  conception  during  the  Reformation, 
and  heroic  in  temper  under  Elizabeth,  reached  America  before  it  had 
lost  its  freshness  and  force,  as  it  did  in  England  by  its  passage  through 
an  era  successively  marked  by  the  extravagancies  of  the  Bump  Parlia- 
ment, by  the  self-constituted  absolutism  of  Cromwell,  by  the  profligacy 
of  Charles  II,  by  the  brutal  despotism  of  James  II.  The  leaders  of  the 
American  Revolution  represented  what  was  best  and  truest  in  English 
statesmanship,  as  it  awoke  to  liberty  from  the  thraldom  of  that  Tudor 
race  which,  while  it  inspired  heroism  among  the  people,  yet  left  them 
to  achieve  for  themselves  that  liberty  which  heroism  sooner  or  later 
will  win. 

conflict  of  opinion^  a«  to^mii-        §  9,  Rome,  so  it  was  argued,  enslaved  the  world 
lariy  tfiatof  VashingtoD.       by  discipline ;  the  Gauls  liberated  it  from  Rome'* 

oppression  by  impetuous  zeal.  It  was  untutored 
impetuosity  that  enabled  a  few  farmers  to  drive  back  British  regulars 
at  Lexington,  and  half-armed  militia  to  hurl  back  the  British  onset  at 
Bunker  Hill.  The  reply  was  that  Rome  succumbed  to  her  own  ener- 
vation, and  that  if  the  untutored  farmers  who  drove  back  the  invaders 
at  Lexington  and  the  half  armed  militia  who  defended  Bunker  Bill 
had  been  properly  armed,  and  if  the  impetuosity  they  undoubtedly 
showed  had  been  put  under  discipline,  diffused  and  made  permanent 
by  proper  enlistments  and  supplied  with  adequate  arms,  the  British 
army  at  Boston  would  in  a  few  weeks  have  been  forced  to  capitulate 
and  the  war  brought  to  an  early  close.  But  this  reply  was  listened  to  by 
the  very  able  and  devoted  men  to  whom  it  was  addressed  but  coldlyj 
aud  even  until  the  war  closed  they  maintained  the  superiority  of  what 
they  called  the  "  militia"  system, as  distinguished  from  the  " regular." 
And  after  the  war  was  over  Richard  H.  Lee,  who,  with  Samuel  Adams, 
had  led  the  advocates  of  a  purely  "  militia"  policy,  argued,  with  an  earn- 
estness so  solemn  as  to  be  beyond  question,  that,  even  to  defend  our 
frontiers  against  au  invader  or  against  Indians,  "a  standing  army" 
would  be  a  "  horrid  evil,"  in  which  no  good  citizen  should  acquiesce.* 

*  R.  H.  Lee  to  Mouroe;  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  337. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Washington,  who,  to  a  judgment  singularly  clear, 
air,  comprehensive,  and  dispassionate,  united  a  knowledge  of  military 
luty  in  America  superior  to  that  of  any  one  in  the  service,  took,  as  to 
be  campaigns  he  was  to  conduct,  the  following  positions : 

(a)  A  war  each  as  that  in  which  tho  Uuited  States  had  entered  could  not  be  sus- 
ained  by  an  army  made  up  of  militia  or  of  temporary  volunteers.  The  enlistments 
mat  be  for  the  war. 

(6)  A  legislative  body,  from  its  difficulty  in  preserving  secrecy,  from  the  multiplicity 
f  ite  business,  from  its  fluctuating  membership,  from  its  necessary  unacquaintance 
rith  the  rules  of  war,  is  not  competent  to  plan  campaigns  or  to  make  military  appoiut- 
iients.  These  functions  should  be  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  common- 
real  th,  or,  if  there  be  no  chief  magistrate,  in  the  commander-in-chief. 

(c)  Military  service  is  a  profession  and  business,  for  which  there  should  be  due  train- 
ag  and  due  support.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the  conditions  of  good  training,  officers 
.nd  soldiers  should  be  well  paid,  well  clothed,  and  should  have  the  security  given 
hem  of  pensions  when  the  war  closes. 

(<Z)  War  is  not  determined  by  collision  of  men  on  a  battle-field.  One  thousand  men 
rehind  breastworks  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  five  thousand  men  attacking  such 
breastworks.  Then,  even  on  an  open  plain,  skill  in  distributing  and  applying  forces 
Ad  confidence  in  the  commander  may  counterbalance  a  vast  preponderance  of  num- 
bers on  the  other  side. 

The  first  three  of  these  conditions  Washington  declared  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  was  entitled  to  speak  on 
he  subject,  not  merely  because  he  was  commander-in-chief,  elected 
manimously  as  such,  not  merely  because  of  his  superior  wisdom  and 
experience,  but  because  of  his  disinterestedness  and  unselfish  patriot- 
sm.  It  was  known  that  he  refused  any  compensation  for  his  services; 
10  oue  entered  into  his  presence  without  feeling  that  the  vulgar  ambition 
>f  power  as  such  never  found  entrance  in  his  pure  and  majestic  nature, 
for  did  he  seek  to  exercise  any  authority  which  Congress  did  not  bestow 
>n  him ;  nor  did  the  contingency  of  an  assumption  on  his  part  of  su- 
>reme  power  seem  to  him  as  even  within  the  range  of  contemplation. 
JVhat  he  asked  was  that  Congress  should  provide  for  the  enlistment  of 
in  army  for  the  war;  that,  while  re-affirming  its  supremacy,  Congress 
hould  vest  the  nominations  of  at  least  general  officers  in  himself;  that 
lot  merely  military  training  and  due  pay  should  be  provided  for,  but 
hat  a  pension  system  should  be  established  and  that  he  should  be  sus- 
ained  in  taking  such  precautions  in  the  way  of  entrenchment  and 
trategy  as  would  enable  him  to  make  up  for  the  enemy's  superiority  in 
uilitary  discipline  and  ir.acbincry.* 

•  Washington's  masterly  campaigu  of  tho  fall  of  177G  and  the  winter  of  mb-Tl 
i  vividly  narrated  by  Mr.  Fisk  in  tho  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  1889,  and 
be  cloud  that  hung  over  the  country  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the 
efeat  of  Sullivan  and  Greene,  and  the  capture  of  Charles  Lee  truly  painted.  But <(  in 
tie  midst  of  the  general  despondency  there  were  a  few  brave  hearts  that  had  not  yet 
egnn  to  despair,  and  the  bravest  of  these  was  Washington's.  At  this  awful  moment 
le  whole  future  of  America  and  of  all  that  America  signifies  to  the  world  rested  on  that 
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the  centralization  of  executive  power  in 

ecutive,  and  the  application  to  war  of  the  rules  of  science  as  moditai ' 

by  our  national  conditions,  is  here  noticed,  because  it  was  the  nat. 

policy  which  wais  urged  by  statesmen  of  the  u  constructive"  school  io 

reference  to  finance  and  diplomacy.    Hence  it  was,  as  we  will  next  see, 

that  this  policy  was  opposed  in  Congress  on  very  much  the  same  grounds 

in  reference  to  war  as  it  was  iu  reference  to  finauce  and  diplomacy. 

Cw^hS!°toi  oppoaition  to        §  il.  In  Congress  the  opposition  to  this  policy 

was  manifested  at  an  early  period,  and  was  often 
so  strong  as  to  put  grave  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  war.  At  the  very  outset  was  encountered  the  position  that  Con- 
gress must  retain  in  its  haud  supreme  authority  in  every  sphere.  This 
positiou  was  defended  with  persistent  energy  by  Samuel  Adams  and 
by  Lovell,*  sustained  by  most  of  the  New  England  delegates,  and  by 
Richard  H.  Lee  with  his  immediate  friends. t 

As  the  sessions  of  Congress  were  secret,  we  have  to  judge  cf  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  members  in  this  relation  by  information  outside  of  its 
/records.  This  information,  as  far  as  attainable,  will  be  now  noticed; 
and  the  inquiry  is  entered  into  on  account  not  ouly  of  its  intrinsic  in- 
terest, but  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  attacks  made  by  the  same  par- 
ties on  the  same  grounds  on  the  diplomatic  policy  of  Franklin. 

it  was  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  winter  of  1777-^78,  when  Howe 
was  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  that  the  antag- 

singlo  Titanic  will.  Cruel  defeat,  and  yet  more  cruel  treachery,  enough  to  have  crashed 
the  strongest,  could  not  crush  Washington.  All  the  lion  in  him  was  aroused,  and hii 
powerful  nature  was  aglow  with  passionate  resolve.  His  keen  eye  already  saw  the 
elements  of  weakness  in  Howe's  too  careless  disposition  of  his  forces  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  and  he  had  already  planned  for  his  antagonist  such  a  Christmas  greet- 
ing as  he  little  expected.  *  *  *  Thus  in  a  brief  campaign  of  three  weeks  Wash- 
ington had  rallied  the  fragments  of  a  defeated  and  broken  army,  fought  two  success- 
ful battles,  taken  nearly  two  thousand  prisoners,  and  recovered  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  •  •  •  Lord  Corn wal lis  was  no  mean  antagonist,  and  no  one  was  a  better 
judge  of  what  a  commander  migut  be  expected  to  do  with  a  given  stock  of  resources. 
His  surprise  at  the  Assunpink  was  so  great  that  he  never  got  over  it.  After  the 
surrender  at  York  town  his  lordship  expressed  to  Washington  his  generoas  admiration 
for  the  wonderful  skill  which  had  suddenly  hurled  an  army  four  hundred  miles,  from 
the  Hudson  River  to  the  James,  with  such  precision  and  deadly  effect.  ' But  after 
all,'  he  added,  'your  excellency's  achievements  in  New  Jersey  were  such  that  nothing 
could  surpass  them.'" 

*  Lovell's  antagonism  to  Washington,  as  well  as  to  Franklin,  was  the  subject  of  ! 
notice  by  both  Gerard  and  Luzerne.  Even  after  the  defeat  at  Camden,  Lovell  con- 
tinued to  press  (Jutes' promotion  to  chief  command.  (8ee  also  intercepted  letters  of 
Lovell  in  Rivington's  Gazette  for  December,  1780,  and  January,  1781;  noticed  in  I 
Life  of  Gerry,  :M0,:M'.l.)  In  17H1  S.  Adams  urged  the  election  of  Gates  asSecretaryof 
War.     (Gre.Mie's  Life  of  Greene,  7,  :W;  I  Reed's  Life  of  Reed,  433.) 

tSee,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  combination,  infra  t  $  loC.     For  a  statement  as  to  B 
II.  Lee's  antagonism  to  Washington,  see  Massachusetts  Centinol  of  January  5,  W®. 
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rasktngtoa  culminated.    Of  this  crisis  La  Fayette,  in  his 
published  in  1837,  thus  speaks : 

Qstes  6tait  a  Yorktown,  ou  il  en  imposait,  par  son  ton,  see  promesses  et  ses  connuis- 
K8  europeennes.  Parmi  lee  deputes  qui  s'unirent  a  lui,  on  distingua  les  Lees, 
inieus,  onneiais  do  Washington,  et  les  deux  Adams."  (1  Memoires  de  La  Fayette, 
1  Randall's  Jefferson,  14b.) 

'his  passage,  and  the  context,  are  thus  translated  by  Sparks  from  the 
filial  manuscript  as  inspected  by  him  when  on  a  visit  at  La  Orange, 
.  is  preserved  in  manuscript  iu  volume  32  of  the  Sparks  Papers  at 
rvard  Library : 

jratos  was  at  York  town.  Among  the  deputies  who  united  themselves  to  him  were 
^oetj,  of  Virginia,  enemies  of  Washington,  and  the  two  Adamses,  rigid  republicans, 
better  qualified  to  overthrow  than  build  up.  Mifflin,  quartermaster-general,  added 
lis  party  his  talents  and  brilliant  eloquence.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
oiled  child  («n  enfant  perdu),  and  they  took  Conway,  who  believed  himself  the 
I  of  t ho  party.  *  *  *  The  people  are  attached  to  fortunate  generals,  and  the 
mander- in-chief  had  not  been  such.  His  person  inspired  respect  and  even  love, 
his  best  friends — Greene,  Hamilton,  Knox — were  defamed,  and  the  tories  fomented 
I  i. scon  tent.  The  presidency  of  the  department  of  war,  created  for  Gates,  restrained 
[towers  of  the  general.  This  was  not  all.  A  committee  of  Congress  came  to  the 
[>  (at  Valley  Forgo),  and  it  was  oven  proposed  to  attack  Philadelphia.  It  is  re- 
kablo  that  in  reality  Gates  was  not  the  object  of  the  intrigue.  Although  a  good 
or,  be  had  not  the  means  to  sustain  himself,  and  ho  would  have  had  to  give  place 
ic  famous  General  Lee,  then  a  prisoner  to  the  Euglish." 

►u  December  30, 1777,  La  Fayette  wrote  to  Washington  as  follows : 

There  are  open  dissensions  in  Congress ;  parties  who  hate  one  another  as  much  as 
common  enemy ;  men  lOho,  without  knowing  anything  about  war,  undertake  to  judge 
and  to  make  ridiculous  comparisons.  They  are  infatuated  with  Gates,  without 
Ung  of  the  difference  of  circumstances,  and  believing  that  attacking  is  the  only  thing 
isary  to  conquer."* 

rving,  in  his  Life  of  Washington  (vol.  3,  p.  346),  gives  the  following 
ement  from  William,  son  of  John  Jay : 

Shortly  before  tho  death  of  John  Adams  I  was  sitting  alone  with  my  father,  con- 
ing about  the  American  Revolution.  Suddenly  he  remarked,  '  Ah,  William,  the 
jry  of  that  Revolution  will  never  be  known.  Nobody  now  alive  knows  it  but 
l  Adams  and  myself.'  Surprised  at  such  a  declaration,  I  naked  him  to  what  he 
cred.  He  briefly  replied,  'The  proceedings  of  tho  old  Congress.'  Again  I  in- 
od  'What  proceedings T'  Ho  answered,  'Thoso  against  Washington.  From 
to  last  there  was  a  most  bitter  party  against  him/  As  the  old  Congress  always 
with  closed  doors,  tho  public  knew  no  more  of  what  passed  within  than  what  it 
deemed  expedieut  to  disclose."  t 

effersou  was  liviug  at  the  time  when  these  remarks  were  made,  and 

*  therefore,  by  their  terms,  excluded  from  the  combination  against 

1  Washington's  Writings,  488. 

Tho  manuscript  narrative  by  Robert  Troup  of  the  circumstances  attending  tho 

losure  of  the  Gates-Conway  correspondence  in  1777  is  given  in  the  Sparks  Colloc- 

i  in  Harvard  College,  volume  49,  part  1,  p.  20. 

i  5  Washington's  Writings,  by  Sparks,  483,  are  given  several  of  the  oa\ieta  ra\ar 

•  to  the  "  Conway  cabal."  For  Gerard's  views,  see  iii/ra,  $  8S. 
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Washington  of  which  they  speak.    Irving,  in  commenting  on  thif  ft 
riod,  says : 

11  Wanting  as  the  intrigues  of  4 he  cabal  might  be  iu  plan  or  fixed  design,  they  ««• 
fraught  with  mischief  to  the  public  service,  inspiring  doubts  of  its  commanders,  aai 
seeking  to  provoke  them  to  desperate  enterprises.  They  harassed  Washington  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  campaign,  contributed  to  the  dark  cloud  that  hung  over  his  gloomy 
encampment  at  Valley  Forge,  and  might  have  effected  his  downfall  had  he  been  more 
irascible  in  his  temper,  more  at  the  mercy  of  impulse,  and  less  firmly  fixed  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  As  it  was,  they  only  tended  to  show  wherein  lay  his  Burnt 
strength.  Jealous  rivals  he  might  have  in  the  army,  bitter  enemies  in  Congress, bat 
the  soldiers  loved  him,  and  the  large  heart  of  the  nation  always  beat  trne  to  him.* 

The  distinctive  grouping  of  the  Adamses  and  Lees  existed,  according 
to  Charles  F.  Adams,  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1775.  In  his  life  of  John 
Adams  (1  John  Adams  Works,  183)  he  says: 

"  The  Adamses  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Lees  of  Virginia  were  the  dangerous  minor- 
ity who  had  all  along  aimed  at  independency,  but  whose  purposes  had  never  been 
so  openly  exposed  as  now.  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Silas  Deauc,  and  Mr.  Jay  were  the 
exponents  of  the  majority,  and  during  the  month  of  September  the  committees,  if 
nothing  else,  show  with  tolerable  clearness  the  temper  prevailing  in  the  body.n 

In  John  Adams'  Autobiography  (ibid,  iii,  32)  it  is  said : 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  and  myself  were  very  intimate  with  Mr.  (R.  H.)  Lee,  and  be 
agreed  perfectly  with  us  in  the  great  system  of  our  policy,  and  by  his  means  we  kept 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  of  Virginia  with  us;  but  Harrison,  Pendleton,  and  some 
others  showed  their  jealousy  of  this  intimacy  plaiuly  enough  at  times.  Harrison  con- 
sequently courted  Mr.  Hancock  and  some  others  of  our  colleagues,  bat  we  had  now 
a  majority,  and  gave  ourselves  no  trouble  about  their  little  intrigues."* 

Mr.  Bancroft  sums  up  the  case  as  follows : 

"  In  Congress,  which  had  already  much  degenerated  and  had  become  distracted  by 
selfish  schemers.  tLere  were  signs  of  impatience  at  his  superiority,  and  an  absolute 
reluctance  to  own  that  the  depressed  condition  of  the  country  was  due  to  their  hav- 
ing refused  to  heed  his  advice.  To  a  proposition  for  giving  him  power  to  name  gen- 
erals .John  Adams  objected  vehemently,  saying,  'In  private  life  1  am  willing  to 
respect  and  look  up  to  him  ;  in  this  house  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  superior  of  General 
Washington.'  Samuel  Adams  once  wrote:  *  I  have  always  been  .>o  very  wrong-headed 
as  not  to  be  overwell  pleased  with  what  is  called  the  Fabian  war  in  America.'  The 
temper  of  the  body  is  best  shown  by  their  resolves  of  the  24th  of  February,  when  tln\v 
voted  to  Washington  mere  'ideal  re-jnforccmciits,' and  then,  after  an  earnest  debate, 
iu  which  some  of  the  New  England  delegates  and  one  from  New  Jersey  showed  a 
willingness  to  insult  him,  they  expressed  their 'earnest  desire' that  he  would 'not 
only  curb  and  confine  the  enemy  within  their  present  quarters,  but,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  totally  subdue  them  before  they  could  be  re-in forced.'     Well  might  Wasb- 

*  Jobez  (France  under  Louis  XVI.  t.  ii,  liv.  ii,)  discusses  "lea  intrigues  des  amis 
de  Ciutcs,  les  Adams,  et  les  Lie."  So  also  Doniol.  iii,  *2C>3  ff.  (See  further,  as  to  tb«» 
parties  to  this  combination,  infra,  §  ir»(>.) 

"Among  the  slights  designedly  put  on  Washington  at  this  time  was  Gates'  inten- 
tional  omission   to  notify  him  of  Hurgoyne's  capitulation,  simply  referring  to  it 
incidentally  in  a  letter  written  two  weeks  after  the  event.     Washington  was  fully 
conscious  of  this  and  other  marks  of  disrespect  by  Gates,  Charles  Lee,  and  their  con- 
gressional  friends.     'He  felt — he  could  but  feel—them.'     I>ut  "he  evinced  his  nsn^ 
magnanimity. '     'He  allowed  no  word  of  unworthy  complaint  to  fall  from  him.'''     v* 
Alabou'n  History  of  Englaud,  11)3;  English  cdil'um  l&A,  v'viWi.^ 
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i  reply,  'What  hope  can  there  be  of  my  effecting  bo  desirable  a  work  at  this 
The  whole  of  onr  numbers  in  New  Jersey  lit  for  duty  is  under  three  thousand.' 
The  absurd  paragraph  was  carried  by  a  bare  majority,  in  which  Richard  Henry  Lee 
brought  up  Virgin  in  to  the  side  of  the  four  Eastern  States  against  the  two  Carolinns, 
w  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania."  (9  Bancroft's  History  United  States,  255.) 
The  statements  of  La  Fayette  and  of  Jay,  as  given  above,  are  sus- 
tained by  traditions  which,  though  probably  not  accurate  in  detail,  jet 
rest  no  doubt  on  a  basis  of  trut.li.  By  a  resolution  of  Congress  of 
October  14,  1777,  two  members  were  necessary  to  cutitle  a  State  to  a 
vote.  In  the  Congress  at  York,  in  the  earlier  days  of  January,  177S, 
when  the  atmosphere  was  peculiarly  dark,  of  the  five  New  York  mem- 
bers only  two  were  present.  One  of  these  was  Francis  Lewis,  who  will 
appear  in  the  following  pages  as  an  active  member  of  the  naval  board 
and  as  a  correspondent  of  Franklin.  The  other  was  William  Dner. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  members  unfriendly  to  Washington's  pol- 
icy, and  desirous  of  taking  action  which  would  have  compelled  his 
resignation,  would  have  had  a  majority  if  New  York,  which  was  friendly 
to  Washington,  was  excluded.  It  so  happened,  so  it  is  said,  that  on 
the  eve  of  a  critical  vote  Duer  was  so  ill  that  it  was  a  serious  question 
whether  he  could  be  moved  to  the  court-house,  where  Congress  sat. 
Against  his  physician's  advice  he  determined  to  attend  the  session; 
and  he  was  in  a  litter  for  this  purpose  when  Gouverneur  Morris,  a  third 
New  York  member,  opportunely  arrived.  This  enabled  the  vote  of  New 
York  to  be  counted  against  the  proposed  measure  hostile  to  Washing- 
ton, and  it  was  consequently  withdrawn.  Such  is  the  outline  of  a  nar- 
rative given  in  substantially  the  same  terms  in  the  Life  of  Fraucis 
Lewis,  by  his  granddaughter,  and  in  Dunlap's  History  of  New  York,- 
By  Dunlap,  General  Morgan  Lewis  {then  Colonel  Lewis  and  one  of  the 
staff  of  Genera]  Gates,  who  arrived  at  York  with  Gouverneur  Morris) 
is  given  as  authority  for  the  narrative ;  the  report  in  the  Life  of  Lewis 
rests  on  family  tradition. 

The  date  of  the  arrival  of  Gouverneur  Morris  is  fixed  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  instructive  letter  on  this  topic  from  Mr.  Stone,  librarian 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania: 

"Gouverneur  Morris  took  bis  seat  in  Congress  on  January  SO,  1778.  Duer  wait  pres- 
ent in  Congress  on  the  loth  and  again  on  the  31st,  the  only  days  between  those  dates 
on  which  votes  are  recorded  in  the  printed  journals.  He  may  Lave  been  nick  or  not. 
The  evidence  is  not  satisfactory.  The  manuscript  diary  of  the  Moravian  church  nt 
Bethlehem  contains  the  following :  '  January  4.  Lewis  Morris,  a.  delegate  from  New 
York,  passed  thro'.'  Now,  as  Lewis  Morris  retired  from  Congress  in  1777,  this  undoubt- 
edly was  hie  brother,  Gonvemeur,  on  bis  way  to  York.  The  same  authority,  under 
ilite  of  the  9th,  records:  '  Gen.  Gates  and  family  arrivod  this  evening  from  Albany, 
on  their  way  to  York  Town.  (They  left  on  the  9.)'  Under  date  of  January  10,  177S, 
Christopher  Marshall,  who  was  at  Lancaster,  recorded  in  his  diary :  '  Came  Cujit. 
Uarkoe,  who  said  that  John  Benezct  was  just  come  to  town,  who  left  General  Gales 
yesterday  at  Nazareth.'  On  the  I4tb  ho  writes :  '  News  that  General  Gates  wont  to 
Congress  yesterday.'    You  see  here  is  good  evidence  that  Gates  and  his  fi\oi\W,«t 


"  1  Life  of  F.  Lewis,  *5;  2  Dnulap's  History  of  Hew  \ireYi,VS.V 
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which  Colonel  Morris  was  a  member,  and  Gouvornour  Morris  were  all  on  their 
towards  York  a  few  days  before  the  latter  took  his  seat  in  Cougresa.    Allowing  fa    ! 
the  detention  at  the  ferry,  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  river,  they  must  havearriTtd 
at  York  abont  the  -20th." 

Such  being  tlio  dates,  tbe  question  then  arises  as  to  what  action  hos- 
tile to  Washington  was  contemplated  at  that  period.  Of  the  particular 
offensive  motion  there  would  be  no  record,  as  it  was  withdrawn,  and  it 
was  not  customary  to  preserve  in  the  archives  withdrawn  motions.  Of 
the  debates  also  or  of  any  action  of  Congress  at  that  time  except  in 
respect  to  reports,  to  instructions,  or  to  votes,  there  is  no  record;  and 
so  strictly  was  secrecy  maintained,  that  even  in  the  letters  of  members 
to  their  friends  it  is  frequently  in  those  days  stated  that  they  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  injunction  from  detailing  what  took  place.  But  there  is 
enough,  aside  from  the  statements  of  La  Fayette  and  Jay,  to  show 
that  there  was  then  in  Congress  a  large  party,  sometimes  making  up  a 
majority,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Washington,  and  disposed  to  over- 
rule if  not  to  depose  him. 

On  November  7,  1777,  Congress,  sitting  at  York,  Pennsylvania, 
elected  a  continental  board  of  war,  consisting  of  Mifflin,  Robert  FJ.  Har- 
rison, and  Pickering.  Harrison  declined  the  appoiutment.  On  Novem- 
ber 21,  1777,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  two  additional  commissioners, 
upon  which  General  Gates,  Colonel  Joseph  Trumbull,  and  Richard 
(afterwards  Judge)  Peters  were  elected  to  fill  the  posts  thus  vacaut. 
On  January  10,  1778,  it  was  resolved  that  three  members  of  Congress, 
together  with  three  members  of  the  board  of  war,  "be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  repair  to  General  Washington's  headquarters,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  to  form  and  execute  a  plan  for  reducing 
the  number  of  battalions,  etc. ;  *  #  *  to  recommend  to  Congress  the 
necessary  appointments  of  general  officers ;  to  remove  officers  in  the  civil 
departments  of  the  army  for  misconduct,  negligence,  or  incompetency, 
and  to  appoint  others  in  their  room  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  can  be 
known  ;  to  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaint  relative  to  rank,  confin- 
ing it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  military  line;  *  *  »  and  in  gen- 
eral to  adopt  such  other  measures  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  for 
introducing  economy  and  promoting  discipline  and  good  morals  in  the 
army  ;  the  members  of  Congress  chosen:  Mr.  Dana,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr. 
Folsom/'  On  January  12  Congress  elected  as  members  of  the  board  of 
war,  to  join  the  committee  above  stated.  General  Gates,  General  Mifflin, 
and  Colonel  Pickering.  M  r.  1  larvie  was  elected  on  the  same  day  an  addi- 
tional member  of  the  committee.  Of  the  attachment  of  I  larvie,  who 
was  one  of  the  Virginia  delegates  to  Washington,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  George  Read,  of  Delaware.  As  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  the  following  observations  may  1* 
made: 

Mifflin,  though  holding  friendly  personal  relations  with  Washington, 
and  though  afterwards,  when  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of  ^ 
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whisky  Insurrection,  resolate  in  the  support  ho  gave  Washington,  was 
in  1777  anqnestionably  opposed  to  vesting  in  Washington  those  pow- 
ers necessary  to  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  commander-in-chief. 

Of  Da»a  washah  have  something  to  say  hereafter."  1 1  is  actum  in 
Congress  in  1777  and  his  correspondence  with  Samuel  and  John  Adams 
at  that  period  show  how  attached  lie  was  to  their  distinctive  views 
and  how  he  shared  the  horror  they  then  felt  of  executive  authority,  no 
matter  what  might  he  the  shape  it  assumed.  A  strong  believer  also 
in  the  power  of  untutored  impetuosity  in  war  as  well  as  diplomacy,  he 
was,  like  Samuel  Adams,  peculiarly  restive  of  the  "Fabianism"  of 
Washington.  To  Folsom,  a  New  Hampshire  member,  the  same  gen- 
oral  position  may  be  assigned,  if  wo  can  judge  from  his  votes  on  the 
questions  arising  at  this  period.  The  New  England  members,  it  should 
be  added,  felt  at  this  time,  not  unnaturally,  aggrieved  at  certain  expres- 
sions used  by  Washington  in  a  letter  of  August  26,  1775,  to  Richard 
II.  Lee,  strongly  censuring  the  conduct  of  the  troops  and  officers  of 
New  England  at  that  period ;  and  though  these  and  similar  utterances 
sprang  from  temporary  disorders  of  which  Washington  had  just  cause  to 
complain,  and  though  I  bey  were  afterwards  followed  by  hearty  words  of 
confidence,  yet  falling  as  they  did,  at  least  in  substance,  into  the  hands 
of  Samuel  Adams  and  his  friends,  they  produced  an  alienation  which 
it  took  many  months  and  many  political  changes  to  recover  from. 
Written,  as  was  the  letter  of  August  2tl,  1775,  to  Iticbard  H.  Lee,  it 
might  as  well,  so  far  as  its  effect  was  concerned,  have  been  written  to 
Samuel  Adams,  bo  close  was  their  intimacy. 

Joseph  Trumbull,  a  son  of  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  the  elder, 
was  the  first  commissary-general  of  the  United  States  army.  This  post 
lie  resigned  Aaigust  21,  1777.  In  October,  1777,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  five  commissioners  of  the  board  of  war.  Be  died  in  July,  179!). 
He  was  brother  to  Jonathan  Trumbull  (the  2d),  who  was  paymaster  in 
the  northern  department  of  the  army  until  1780,  when  he  became  sec- 
retary to  Washington.  After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution 
he  was  successively  a  member  of  the  federal  House  of  Kepresentatives 
and  Senate,  and  was  for  several  years  governor  of  Connecticut.  In  1777 
ho  was  strongly  attached  to  Gates  and  dissatisfied  with  Washington ; 
and  the  family  correspondence,  now  in  possesssiou  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  opinion  in  this  . 
respect  was  shared  by  his  brother  Joseph,  the  member  of  the  board  of 
var.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  with  Jonathan  (the  2d)  this  prejudice 
Against  Washington  afterwards  gave  way  to  affection  and  veneration. 

Peters  and  Pickering  remained  active  members  of  the  board.    To 

Peters,  a  staunch  friend  of  Washington,  Pickering,  on  January  21, 1811, 

then  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  addressed  a  letter,  in  which  he 

goes  into  great  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  opinion  of 

*  Infra,  i  l&)  ff.    Sou  also  indux,  title  Dana. 
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Washington's  incompetency  as  com mander-in  chief,  vindicating 
Ins  action  in  1777  adverse  to  Washington.  "I  joined  the  main  amjjjt- 
sosays  Pickering,  "as  adjutant-general,  in  the  middle  of  June,17TL 
In  less  than  three  months  after  happened  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,*  i 
battle  which  he  describes  in  detail,  making  it  appear  that  Washington, 
although  on  the  field,  let  the  battle  take  care  of  itself.  On  September 
10,  according  to  Pickering,  the  question  of  further  retreat  came  up,  and 
as  to  this  he  thus  speaks : 

44  Having  been  with  the  army  just  three  months,  and  in  that  time  not 
having  found  it  possible  to  accost  the  general  with  ease  (although  I 
could  converse  without  difficulty  and  freely  with  every  other  geueral 
ollicer)  and  being  naturally  diffident,  you  will  imagine  how  urgent  was 
the  occasion  when  1  could  address  him  in  this  language:  'Sir,  the 
advancing  of  the  British  is  manifest  by  the  reports  of  the  musketry. 
The  order  of  battle  is  not  completed.  If  we  are  to  fight  the  enemy 
on  this  ground  the  troops  ought  to  be  immediately  arranged.  If  we 
are  to  take  the  high  grounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  we  ought 
to  inarch  immediately,  or  the  enemy  may  fall  upon  us  in  the  midst  of 
our  movements.  Pray,  sir,  decide.'  '  Let  us  move,'  was  the  general'* 
instant  answer.  You  may  see  this  passage  on  the  27th  page  of  my  letter 
6f  April  22,  1808,  to  Governor  Sullivan,  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy, 
excepting  the  three  emphatical  words  which  concluded  my  short  but 
earnest  address;  for,  after  1  had  written  the  words  'Pray,  sir,  decide,' 
I  struck  them  out,  as  they  so  strongly  marked  the  general's  want  of 
decision.  Hence  the  printed  letter  appears  without  them."  Be  goes 
on  to  say  that  although  he  had  entered  the  army  with  "an  exalted 
opinion  of  General  Washington's  military  talents,"  he  had  at  that  time, 
just  before  the  retreat  to  Valley  Forge,  not  only  seen  nothing  to  "sap- 
port"  that  opiuion,  but  that  "my  opinion  was  exceedingly  lowered. 
For  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  the  time  of  action,  the  geueral  for  the 
most  part  appeared  more  like  a  passive  spectator  than  the  commanding 
general;  and  on  the  16th  was  manifested  the  dangerous  indecision 
above  stated."  Of  the  skirmish  at  White  Marsh,  "in  the  beginning  of 
December,"  Pickering  gives  a  detailed  account,  the  salient  feature  of 
which  is  that  the  general  asked  him  whether  it  was  "  best  to  re-enforce 
Morgan  or  not;"  upon  which  "instantly  I  answered  in  the  negative, 
giving  reasons,  and  then  *  That  is  true,'  was  the  general's  reply.  After 
skirmishing  with  Morgan's  corps  and  the  advanced  guards  the  enemy 
retired." 

As  further  sustaining  the  propriety  of  the  conclusions  to  which  be 
then  arrived,  Pickering  gives  as  a  closing  proof  a  conversation  between, 
himself  and  Washington  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  in  which  he  virtually 
charged  Washington  with  not  knowing  what  investment  of  a  fortified 
place  meant,  and  with  recklessly  exposing  his  men  in  such  an  invest- 
ment. To  this  charge,  according  to  Pickering,  "the  General  made  no 
reply,"  and  on  this  we  have  Pickering's  comment,  as  follows:  "This 
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eventh  year  of  the  war,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
hen  formed  any  distinct  idea  of  the  investment  of  a  fortified 
?hat  these  were  Pickering's  deliberate  views  appears  not  only 
are  shown  in  the  original  letter  to  Peters,  from  which  the  above 
tut  from  the  fact  that  a  copy  of  the  letter,  with  only  slight  varia- 
preserved,  evidently  for  the  publication,  which  it  afterwards 

These  passages  are  cited,  not  because  Pickering's  judgment 
y  matters  is  entitled  to  the  slightest  weight,  but  because  they 
position  taken  by  the  opponents  of  Washington  in  the  con- 
I  committee  of  1777-'78. 

into  consideration,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  the  committee  on 
ifairs  as  originally  appointed,  we  can  understand  why  it  was 
friends  of  Washington  should  have  looked  upon  the  conse- 
f  its  action  with  grave  uneasiness.  If  Pickering's  views,  held 
8  they  undoubtedly  were  with  his  customary  tenacity,  had 
,  Washington  would  have  been  put  in  a  position  in  which  the 
natives  were  resignation  or — disastrous  as  would  have  been 
dent,  and  repugnant  as  it  would  have  been  to  Washington — 
1  to  the  army  and  the  people  at  large. 

ival  of  Gates  at  York  at  this  very  crisis  tends  to  sustain  the 
edition,  siuce  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  one  side  summoned 
lr  Morris  for  the  emergency,  the  other  side  would  have  sam- 
ites. 

was  known  in  1777  to  be  among  those  who  thought  it  would 
that  Washington  should  be  superseded  by  a  more  adventu- 
3ral.  Yet  in  the  fall  of  1777  we  find  Richard  H.  Lee  urging 
'  accept  a  seat  in  the  board  of  war,  to  which  he  had  been 
ed,  and  in  which  his  disaffection  to  Washington  would  be  pe- 
►otent. 

after  the  appointment  of  the  committee  above  noticed, 
impropriety  of  putting  Mifflin  on  such  a  committee  was  urged, 
>bjecting  were  sneered  at  by  Lovell,  a  leading  Massachusetts 
as  u  devotees  of  Fabius,"t  and  Lovell,  as  we  have  seen,  un- 
,bly  desired  to  see  Washington  superseded  by  Gates.  By  the 
ties  Gou  way's  cause  was  sustained  in  1777  with  some  proba- 
mccess,|  though  on  June  7, 1778,  Gonway,  when  attending  the 
•  Congress  after  the  failure  of  the  plot  above  mentioned,  writes 

3ption,  you  may  imagine,  was  not  a  warm  one.  I  mnet  except  Mr.  Samnel 
lonel  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  a  few  others,  who  are  attached  to  you,  but 
>t  oppose  the  current. "$ 

ring's  Life,  by  Upham,  83-87. 

to  S.  Adams,  Jan.  21,  1780,  Bancroft,  MSS.    Lovell's  opposition  to  Wash- 

oticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

Life  of  Sterling,  183  ff. 

a'  Life  of  6.  Morris,  169.    See  2  Greene's  Life  of  Greens,  3&. 
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In  March,  1777,  General  Charles  Lee,  then  a  prisoner  Id  Ne 
entered  into  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  British  an 
His  perfidy,  which  was  suspected,  Hamilton  tells  us,  by  those  who 
nessed  his  subsequent  misconduct  at  Monmouth,  he  sought  to  cover ^ 
by  violent  public  denunciations  of  Washington.*  Yet  on  September 
12,  1778,  we  find  Dr.  William  Shipi>en  writing  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Richard  H.  Lee,  as  follows : 

"We  wrote  several  letters  to  you  on  General  [Charles]  Lee's  situation,  informing 
you  that  there  are  many  very  good  officers  in  camp  who  approve  of  his  conduct  on  the 
28th,  and  are  surprised  at  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial :  such  an  Gate*,  Knox,  Lin- 
coln, Parsons,  McDougal,  etc.  You  have  all  the  testimony,  etc.,  before  yon,  aud  lam 
sure  will  not  do  injustice  to  so  able  an  officer.  Geueral  L.  says  he  blames  himself 
only  for  not  ordering  a  retreat."* 

Several  other  letters  appear  among  the  Arthur  Lee  papers  showing 
the  attachment  of  the  brothers  to  Charles  Lee,  who,  though  not  a  rela- 
tive, was  their  personal  friend. 

After  the  arrival  of  Carroll  on  January  17  and  of  Gouverneur  Morris 
on  January  20,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  Maryland  and  New  York 
to  the  States  supporting  Washington,  the  following  proceedings  indi- 
cate that  the  majority  of  Congress,  as  thus  reconstituted,  was  not  ready 
to  leave  the  control  of  the  proposed  committee  in  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington's adversaries : 

January  20,  1778. — "Oi'dered,  That  the  members  attending  the  business  of  the  board 
of  war  inquire  of  General  Gates  whether  ho  can  go  to  camp,  agreeably  to  his  ap|M»iut- 
nient,  for  the  pnrpo.se expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  luth  iustaut,  and  when  he  can 
set  out  on  that  business." 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  reported: 

"  The  members  who  conduct  the  business  of  the  hoard  of  war  reported  to  Congress 
suudry  reasons  assigned  by  General  Gates  why  the  members  of  the  board  of  war  ought 
immediately  to  enter  on  the  business  of  that  department ;   whereupon  : 

11  Rt'Holrvd,  That  General  Gates,  General  Mifllin,  and  Colonel  Pickering  be  excused 
from  attending  on  the  business  mentioned  in  the  resolution  of  the  10th.  and  th:i* 
General  MilUin,  Colonel  Pickering,  and  Colonel  Trumbull  be  directed  to  repair  iinrat— 
d iately  to  this  place. 

14  Iit'8oIn><1,  That  two  members  bo  added  to  the  committee  appoiuted  to  repair  to 
camp  to  execute  the  business  prescribed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  10th  inst. 

"The  members  chosen  :  Mr.  Carroll  and  Mr.  G.  Morris/' 

Henry  Laurens,  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina  and  for  a  time  Pres- 
hlent  of  Congress,  was  iu  the  fall  of  1777  regarded  as  sympathizing 
with  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Lees  iu  their  dread  of  executive  invasion 
of  congressional  prerogative.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  being  looked 
upon  by  Gates  and  Conway  as  friendly  to  their  cause,  differing  iu  thte 

*  "27  South.  Lit.  Mrs.,  4:17.  This  letter  is  among  the  Lee  MSS.  Charles  Lee's  his- 
tory and  treason  are  discussed  in  a  note  to  a  letter  of  Franklin  to  Charles  Lee,  ii»/Vrf' 
under  date  of  Feb.  11,  177t>.  Charles  Lee,  aecordiug  to  one  of  Yorke's  dispatches  fn>'» 
Holland  to  the  British  ministry  (Sparks  Collection  at  Harvard  College,  vol.  72),  **9 
the  "worst  present  the  Americans  could  receive."  (See  George  11.  Moore's  •*Trea*>n 
of  diaries  Lee,"  N.  Y.,  lH.Vi.) 
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t  from  his  ton,  John  Laurens,  who  was  devotedly  attached 
Washington.  The  following  extract,  however,  from  a  letter  from 
Bttry  Laurens  to  John  Laurens,  dated  April  9,  1778,  at  York  Town, 
innsylvania,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  shows  that  at  that 
ne  the  friends  of  Gates  had  given  up  the  expectation  of  putting  him 
Washington's  place: 


rith  General  Gates,  without  seeking  on  my  side,  I  discovered  nn 
•liuation  on  his  pnrt  1o  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  our  great  and  good  general, 
can  not  be  doubted  that  there  is  tho  sumo  disposition  on  the  other  side.  Wlmt 
•nld  I  not  give  to  see  a  perfect  and  happy  reconciliation  1  In  talking  of  General  Con. 
iy*s  letter,  which  bos  been  circulating,  as  formerly  intimated,  and  of  which  Oeneinl 
,tcs  declared  his  ignorance  mid  disapprobation,  I  took  occasion  to  say  ifGenerii] 
nway  pretendi  sincerity  in  bis  late  parallel  between  the  great,  F.  [Fabius]  and  the 
eat  W.,he  has,  taking  this  letter  into  view,  hern  guilty  of  the  greatest  hypocrisy  ; 
□ot,  he  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  an  unprovoked  sarcasm.  The  general 
;itos)  perfectly  acquiesced  in  that  sentiment,  and  added  such  hints  as  convinced 
?  he  thought  lightly  of  Conway.  Shall  such  a  man  separate  friends  and  keep  thorn 
umior!    It  must  not  be."    (MSS.,  Dreer  Collection,  Philadelphia.)" 

Were  wo  able  to  decipher  the  letters  written  on  congressional  {wil- 
es by  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  of  his  correspondents,  which  are  among 
ie  Lee  papers  at  Harvard,  in  the  archives  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
:;il  Society,  and  iu  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  no  doubt 
auch  of  the  cloud  which  bangs  over  the  congressional  intrigues  of  that 
ffitical  period  would  be  removed.  The  letters  of  Richard  H.  Lee  to 
Arthur  Leo  in  particalar  are  copious  iu  their  details  of  congressional 
iction  at  that  time;  but  at  the  very  moment  when  light  seems  to  dawn 
jponiis,  and  when  the  names  of  t'jose  arrayed  for  and  against  independ- 
ent:)- of  executive  action  seem  about  to  be  disclosed,  we  run  against 
lipuers  which  are  now  insoluble.  By  those  of  Richard  IT.  Lee's  corre- 
ipomleii  ts  who  did  not  use  this  cipher  nicknames  are  used,  whose  mean- 
ing is  now  lost.  Who,  for  instance,  is  "Fiddle-head"  and  "  Base-viol," 
tflio  appear  in  the  congressional  notes  of  Whipple,  a  member  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Richard  II.  Lee  and  of  Samuel 
Adams  ft  Yet.,  until  these  questions  are  answered  and  the  ciphers  in 
tin  correlative  parts  of  the  Lee  papers  translated,  we  can  not  understand 
what  were  the  party  divisions  in  the  sessions  of  1777-'79,  as  viewed  by 
Utuhard  II.  Lee  aud  his  friends.} 

'  A  letter,  however,  from  Gules  to  Laurens,  May  27,  1778  (Moore's  Materials,  etc., 
IU),  Khows  that  Gates,  notwithstanding  the  above,  continued  to  stand  by  Conway. 
**»,  also,  Gates  to  Laurens,  Juue  22,  1779  (id.,  144}.     As  to  Henry  Laurens,  see  infra, 

t8ee2R.  H.  Lee's  Life,  111  ff. 

I  An  an  illustration  of  the  ciphers  used  by  Richard  H.  Lee  may  be  given  the 
blowing,  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Arthur  Lee,  dated  February  11,1779:  "  He  (Deane) 
b««a  very  strong  aud  a  very  artful  party  in  9!)  ax  vu,  and  by  mcunsof  commercial  con- 
ations a  considerable  .  .  .  (I  XXXV  in  almost  every  354axxxvi.  In  the  East - 
!|,o  Slates,  where  he  is  well  known,  ho  has  by  far  the  fewest  supporters.  Indeed  he 
■Mveryfew  there.  Those  people  are  wise,  attentive,  sober,  dAUgetA,  oai  to^sA, 
•liieh  are  qualities  not  lit  for  Deaue'g  purposed.     Hia  nmtcAuaX  'M  i  ix  t  M*  hum 
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That  John  Adams  was  during  the  Revolution  hostile  to  gi 
ecutive  power  to  the  generalinchief  or  to  executive  boards, 
he  thoroughly  disapproved  of  Washington's  distinctive  m 
has  been  already  incidentally  observed.    In  John  Adams' Works 
are  several  incidental  allusions  to  his  acceptance  of  this  position.    This 
in  addressing  Greeue,  on  June  22, 1776,  he  said  :# 

"That  this  p  wer  (of  promotion  of  officers  by  Congress)  may  be  abused  and  misap- 
plied is  also  true.  That  interest,  favor,  private  friendship,  prejudice  may  operate 
more  or  less  in  the  present  assembly  is  true.  But  where  would  you  lodge  this  power! 
To  place  it  in  the  general  would  be  moro  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  and  not  lea 
liable  to  abuse  from  sinister  and  unworthy  motives." 

In  subsequent  letters,  as  well  as  in  debate,  this  view  was  earnestly 
pressed,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  appoiutuient  of  officers  should  be 
given  to  the  States  from  where  the  detachments  to  be  commanded  came. 

He  u  hoped,"  in  March,  1777,  "that  Congress  will  elect  annually  all 
the  general  officers.  If,  in  consequence  of  this,  some  great  men  shonid 
be  obliged  at  the  year's  end  to  go  home  and  serve  their  country  in  some 
other  capacity  not  less  necessary  and  better  adapted  to  their  genius,  I 
do  not  thiuk  the  public  would  be  ruined."t  And  on  September  2  he 
wrote  to  his  wife: 

'*  I  wish  the  Continental  Army  would  at  least  prove  that  something  can  be  done. 
But  this  is  sedition  at  least.     I  am  weary,  however,  I  own,  with  so  much  insipidity.9 

Hamilton,  on  October  9, 1788,  wrote {  in  a  letter  already  noticed  to 
Sedgwick  as  follows:  "  The  Lees  and  Adamses  have  been  in  tlte  habit 
of  uniting,  and  here  may  spring  up  a  cabal  very  embarrassing  to  the 
executive  and  of  course  to  the  administration  of  the  Government 
Consider  this,  sound  the  reality  of  it,  and  let  me  hear  from  you." 

Afterwards  Hamilton,  in  his  letter  on  Adams'  u  public  conduct^ 
said  "he  was  represented  to  be  of  the  uumber  of  those  who  favored 

254  a  v  47  o  b  x  xxvn  and  some*  .  .  .  nd  from  Pen. -a  and  almost  all  from  45T» <1  XI. 
22*2 a  vm.  For  which  purpose*  .  .  .  may  imagined— -r — 1417  axxi\r332bxxviH 
to  1)9  a  xvii.  *  *  *  Nothing  could  servo  the  common  cause  ho  much  as  stopping 
these  abominable  intrigues  and  factions  hero.  And  as  Mr.  4.r>5(>  xiv  has  much  208 .1 
xxx  423  xxvi  the  2*  .  .  .  a  x*  .  .  .  ix  were  211  xxxn'd  to  128  a  xxxm  it, 
a  very  happy  consequence  \vd  f*     .     .     .  "    (LeeMSS.,  Harvard  College.) 

Among  other  cipher  letters  of  R.  If.  Lee  relating  to  the  congressional  politics  of  this 
critical  period  may  he  mentioned  those  of  September  6,  1778,  and  May  19,  1779. 

As  to  the  bitterness  which  attended  these  conflicts,  see  infra,  §  209  ff. 

That  Arthur  Lee  preferred  a  New  England  man  as  commander,  and  that  lie  sup- 
posed Richard  H.  Lee  shared  in  the  same;  preference,  appears  from  Arthur  Lee'sletter 
to  Colden  of  February  13,  177(>,  hereafter  given. 

In  all  Washington's  correspondence  there  is  no  such  strong  expression  of  disap- 
proval as  that  applied  to  Richard  H.  Lee  in  a  letter  to  Madison  of  October  10,  17*7. 
(2  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  443. 

•  John  Adams  to  (Jreene,  June  22, 177<>,  9  John  Adams'  Works,  404. 

t  1  John  Adams'  Works,  2C>3;  1  (jrcenc's  Life  of  (Jreenc,  2f>3. 

X  8  Lodge's  Hamilton,  198.  See,  for  subsequent  correspondence,  supra,  $  4  4; 
infra,  §  129jft  where  the  character  of  Adams  is  discussed  more  fully. 

ij  t>  Hamilton's  Works,  by  Lodge.  393. 
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tie  enlistment  of  our  troops  annually,  or  for  short  periods,  ratlier  than 
w  the  term  of  the  war;  a  blind  and  infatuated  policy,  directly  con- 
rary  to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  General  Washington,  and  which 
ad  nearly  proved  the  ruin  of  our  cause.  He  was  also  said  to  have 
dvocated  the  project  of  appointing  yearly  a  new  commander  of  the 
ray;  a  project  which  in  any  service  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
nore  evils  than  benefits,  but  wbich  in  ours,  at  the  period  in  question, 
ras  chimerical  from  tbe  want  of  persons  qualified  to  succeed,  and 
Pernicious  from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  officer  first  appointed  to 
trengthen,  by  personal  influence,  the  too  feeble  cords  which  bound  to 
he  service  an  ill-paid,  ill-clothed,  aud  undisciplined  soldiery." 
The  congressional  opposition  to  Washington,  which,  when  he  was  at 
ralley  Forge,  came  so  near  bearing  consequences  the  most  disastrous, 
as  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  based  on  personal  dislike.*  For  him 
ohn  and  Samuel  Adamst  aud  Richard  H.  Lee  expressed  a  personal 
igard  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  distrust.  They  were,  however, 
&lou8  adherents  of  a  policy  which  was  not  only  antagonistic  to  that 
f  Washington,  but  which,  had  they  succeeded,  would  have  made  it 
npossible  for  Washington  to  have  retained  the  control  of  the  army. 
Washington  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  enlistments  and  adequate 
upport  of  soldiers  for  the  war,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  placing  in  the 
lands  of  congressional  committees  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the 
letermination  of  military  plans.  The  opposition,  on  the  other  hand, 
vas  opposed  on  principle  to  schemes  which  they  held  tended  to  build 
ip  a  regular  army,  urged  that  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  war,  as  well  as  in  finance,  should  be  kept  in  congressional 
oommittees,  and,  confident  in  the  force  of  untraiued  enthusiam,  con- 
demned all  strategy  which  savored  in  any  way  of  delay.  The  leaders 
of  this  opposition,  by  preventing  enlistments  for  the  war,  by  holding 
the  great  military  appointments  iu  the  hands  of  Congress,  by  refusing 
adequate  compensation  to  soldiers,  had  much  to  do  with  protracting 
the  war.  Had  they  succeeded  at  the  Congress  at  York  in  forcing 
Washington's  resignation,  they  would  have  for  the  time  wrecked  not 
only  the  revolutionary  cause,  but  the  cause  of  that  very  liberty  which 
these  very  men  loved  with  such  fierce  ardor. 

^Mhl>^j£.provedbjforeign       ^  12,  At  the  very  Perio(*  in  wllicl1  the  epithet 

of  "  Fabius"  was  applied  to  Washington  by  his 

congressional  opponents  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  it  was  bestowed  on 
him  in  Europe  as  a  tribute  of  admiration.  Thus,  iu  the  very  able  sum- 
mary attributed  to  Burke,  in   the  London  Annual  Register  for  1777, 

*8ee  1  Austin's  Life  of  Gerry,  233,  criticising  Botta's  statement  to  the  coutmry; 
Cf.  Ratledge  to  Jay,  Dec.  5,  1778. 

t Samuel  Adams'  position  is  fully  exhibited  in  his  life  by  Wells,  in  two  volumes, 
*&d  iu  the  briefer  life  by  Hosiner,  published  iu  1887.  His  papers  in  the  Bancroft  Coi- 
tion I  have  also  consulted,  aud  have  drawn  from  them  several  valuable  extracts. 
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where  the  American  campaign  of  that  year  is  discussed, 

followiug: 

"By  a  few  well  concerted  and  spirited  action**  was  Philadelphia  saved, 
freed  from  danger,  the  Jersey**  nearly  recovered,  and  a  victorious  and  fir  I 
army  reduced  to  act  upon  the  defeusive,  and  for  several  months  restrtiwdil 
very  narrow  and  inconvenient  limits.  These  actions  and  the  sudden  recovery  I 
the  lowest  state  of  weakness  and  distress,  to  become  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  I 
raised  the  character  of  General  Washington  as  a  commander  very  high  Ml 
Europe  and  America;  and,  with  his  preceding  and  subsequent  conduct  swte,! 
gether  to  give  a  sanction  to  that  appellation,  which  is  now  pretty  generally  apf 
to  him,  of  the  American  Faluns.'* 

"Thus,"  says  an  English  author  of  strong  tory  sympathies,  after 
cussing  Washington's  re-occupation  of  New  Jersey  in  1776,  "thee 
paign  of  1770  concluded,  and  the  review  affords  few  motives  of  K 
faction ;  the  progress  of  the  British  arms  was  arrested  and  there 
of  previous  successes  ravished  from  their  grasp  by  an  enemy  in  e1 
respect  inferior."* 

"From  this  first  campaign,"  says  a  leading  French  historian,!  uc 
be  estimated  the  worth  of  this  man,  a  mixture  of  Fabius  and  E] 
inondas;  resembling,  as  has  been  so  well  said,  *  •  *  those  inonnui 
whose  greatness  does  not  impress  one  at  the  first  glance,  precise) 
account  of  the  perfect  harmony  of  their  proportions  and  because  no 
astonishes  the  eye.  'The  most  rational  of  great  men,'  he  was  trul, 
personification  of  the  most  rationalistic  of  nations;  and  his  august 
sense,  to  use  the  happy  expression  of  one  of  our  contemporaries 
only  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  carried  to  sublimi 

"The  moral  effect  of  Washington's  successes"  (in  December,] 
says  Lord  Mahon,§  "  were  felt  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
strong  words  of  one  of  their  own  historians,  it  seemed  like  a  resi 
lion  from  the  dead.  Washington  himself,  indeed,  had  never  ceas 
be  serene  and  self-assured.  In  the  lowest  depths  of  fortune  he 
calmly  to  one  of  his  chief  oflicers  that  he  should  strive  to  the  bust, 
ing,  if  need  be,  from  State  to  State  and  from  post  to  post,  and,  if 
forced  back  from  all,  maintaining  the  war  beyond  the  Alleghany  M 
ains.  Hut  many  others  who  in  bvgone  vears  had  bawled  when  h 
quiet,  and  who  had  blamed  him  for  being  so,  were  now  wavering 
whispering,  while  he  continued  firm.  *  *  *  By  the  days  of 
ton  and  of  Princeton  this  state  of  public  feeling  was  reversed." 

When  this  congressional  opposition  was  at  its  height,  "notl 
ns  is  truthfully  said  by  Lecky,||  "except  the  great  influence,  the  j 
rable  moderation  and  good  sense  and  the  perfect  integrity  of  Was 
ton  could  have  restrained  the  army  from  open  revolt.     The  mei 

"  ^  Adolphns'  History  of  England,  :te9. 

t  TIkmhI.  Fahas,  Encyclopedic1  Nouvclle,  art.  Washington. 

*  '2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  \\7D. 

\\  (»  Mahon's  History  of  England,  i:*T>;  Eng.  ed.  of  18f>l,203 

H  1  Leeky's  History  of  England,  249. 
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had  borne  the  whole  brunt  and  burden  of  the  war,  who  had  shown  in 
many  instances  the  most  admirable  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  found 
themselves  reduced  to  penury,  and  overwhelmed  with  debts,  because 
the  States  evaded  or  neglected  the  obligations  which  were  imposed  upon 
them,  and  the  belief  was  being  generally  spread  among  them  that  as 
loon  as  the  peace  had  made  them  no  longer  necessary  they  would  be 
cheated  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Congress,  after  a  long  period  of  vacil- 
lation, had  in  October,  1780,  at  length  pledged,  by  resolution,  to  give 
the  American  officers  half  pay  for  life,  and  by  this  measure  alone  had 
preveuted  the  army  from  disbanding.  The  pledge  was  binding  upon 
the  nation  as  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  obligation  of  honor,  but  was 
it  likely  that  it  would  be  observed!  It  had  been  carried  in  spite  of 
itrong  opposition.  The  New  England  patriots  were  fiercely  hostile  to 
lalf  pay  as  savoring  of  the  abuses  of  a  monarchy  and  tending  to  estab- 
jsli  a  military  caste.  *  *  *  It  was  with  great  difficulty  and  by  great 
Management  that  Washington  could  in  some  degree  appease  the  storm, 
nrliile  the  fact  that  he  had  himself  refused  all  reward  for  his  services 
gave  him  a  special  weight  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his  sohiiers.  The 
promised  half  pay  was  found  to  be  so  unpopular  in  several  States  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  vote  it,  so  it  was  agreed  to  commute 
it  for  a  gross  sum  equal  to  five  years'  pay,  and,  in  spite  of  a  scream  of 
indignation  from  New  England,  the  requisite  majority  of  the  States 
was  at  last  induced  to  secure  that  this  should  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
war.w# 

•  See  1  Sparks'  Washington,  385-392. 

To  Pickering's  statement,  as  given  in  a  prior  section,  may  be  opposed  that  of  Gen- 
eral Sir  William  Howe,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  22, 17?!),  when 
he  undertook  to  explain  why,  with  a  vastly  superior  force,  he  was  battled  in  all  his 
movements  by  Washington : 

"As  I  have  been  blamed  for  not  marching  (in  the  prior  summer  campaign)  before 
I  left  Jersey  to  attack  General  Washington,  posted  at  Middlebrook,  I  must  H>eg 
leave  to  trouble  the  committee  with  a  few  words  upon  that  point.  To  have  attacked 
General  Washington  in  that  strong  post  I  must  necessarily  have  made  a  considerable 
circuit  of  the  country;  and  having  no  prospect  of  forcing  him,  I  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  loose  so  much  time  as  must  have  been  employed  upon  that  march  during 
the  intense  heat  of  the  season.  *  #  *  Persons  of  some  authority,  I  am  told,  have 
laid  *  that  the  army  ought  to  have  gone  into  New  England ;'  others  that  '  it  ought  to 
have  gone  up  Hudson's  Kivcr.'  Permit  me  to  examine  the  propriety  of  both  these 
opinions  by  considering  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  if  either  of  them 
had  been  adopted.  Suppose,  in  the  first  plaice,  it  had  gone  to  New  Euglaud;  would 
that  measure  have  led  to  a  conclusion  of  the  war?  I  thiuk  not;  for,  sir,  wherever 
the-  main  body  of  our  army  had  gone,  there  most  assuredly  would  General  Wash- 
ington have  gone  also.  But  that  he  would  have  avoided  a  general  action  I  am 
mthorized  to  say,  not  only  from  his  constant  uniform  conduct  in  that  rc*pcvt  (and  in 
thick  no  doubt  he  acted  judiciously),  but  also  from  this  obvious  reason:  Ho  knew  we 
on  Id  have  kept  any  part  of  Connecticut  iu  the  winter,  except  one  or  two  places 
ipon  the  coast  of  the  sound.  *  *  *  The  defense  of  Philadelphia  was  an  object 
rhich  I  justly  concluded  would  engage  the  whole  of  his  attention.  It  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  risk  a  battle  to  preserve  that  capital.  And  as  my  opinion  has  always 
•een  that  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  regular  army  is  the  surest  road  to  peace,  /  invaria 
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^hSme51011 8  8tPength  at  §  13.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  his  pol- 
icy in  Congress,  au  opposition  always  active  and 
sometimes  successful,  Washington  had  with  him  almost  in  a  body  the 
army  and  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  taking  them  as  a 
whole.  It  was  a  critical  period;  for  had  there  been  less  grandeur  about 
him,  and  less  confidence  in  the  principles  of  republicanism  for  which 
he  had  taken  up  arms,  his  assumption  of  supreme  authority  at  the 
time  when  measures  he  deemed  essential  were  thwarted,  and  the  rev- 
olution thus  endangered,  would  have  been  sustained  by  the  army  and 
by  a  dominant  majority  of  the  people.  It  was  his  abstinence  from  this 
exercise  of  prerogative  which,  in  connection  with  his  other  transcend- 
ent qualities,  drew  to  him  not  merely  the  reverence,  but  the  love  of  hw 
country,  which  secured  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  over  the  delib- 
erations leadiug  to  which  he  presided,  and  which  gave  him  a  unanimous 

hi  y  pursued  the  most  probable  means  of  forcing  its  commander  to  action  under  circumstance) 
the  least  hazardous  to  the  royal  army ;  for  even  a  victory,  attended  by  a  heavy  loss  of  we* 
on  our  part ,  would  have  given  a  fatal  check  to  the  progress  of  the  war  and  might  have  been  i^^^ 
parable."  To  carry  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  supposing  a  northern  expedition  had 
been  determined  on,  "  would  probably  have  cost  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
defended,  as  they  would  have  been,  by  General  Washington's  whole  force.  Bat,  these 
forts  being  carried,  how  would  the  enemy  have  acted  ?  In  one  of  these  two  ways:  Ho 
would  either  have  put  himself  between  me  and  New  York  or  between  me  and  the  north- 
ern army.7'  Of  success  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  he  has  not  much  to  sav,  except 
that  "to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  action  was  my  object,  and  being  confident  that 
General  Washington  was  studious  to  avoid  it,  unless  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, some  art  and  some  hazard  was  necessary  to  accomplish  my  purpose."  Of 
Washington's  position  at  Valley  Forge,  when  with  a  body  of  famished  and  half* 
clad  troops  he  kept  at  bay  a  British  army  four  times  its  size  and  in  perfect  condition, 
Howe  uses  language  very  different  from  that  employed  by  the  congressional  critics  in 
the  momentous  session  at  York  :  "  The  entrenched  situation  of  the  enemy  at  Valley 
Forge,  twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  did  not  occasion  any  difficulties  so  press- 
ing as  to  justify  an  attack  upon  that  strong  post  during  the  severe  weather"  (although, 
the  river  being  closed,  it  almost  invested  Philadelphia,  cutting  oft' pro  visions  and  for- 
age) ;  "and  though  everything  was  prepared  with  that  intention,  I  judged  it  impru- 
dent, until  the  season  should  afford  a  prospect  of  reaping  the  advantages  that  ought 
to  have  resulted  from  success  in  that  measure  ;  hut  having  good  information  in  the&prh§ 
that  the  enemy  had  strengthened  the  camp  by  additional  works,  and  being  certain  of 
moving  him  from  thence  when  the  campaign  should  open,  I  dropped  all  thoughts  of 
an  attack."  (20  Parliamentary  History,  689,  691-693,  purporting  to  be  taken  "from 
the  original  edition  prepared  for  the  press  by  Sir  William  Howe."  A  second  edition 
of  this  narrative,  published  in  1780,  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  State.) 

"Tho  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  for  instance,  were  lost  by  Wash- 
ington, yet  the  effect  was  to  coop  up  the  victorious  British  army  in  Philadelphia) 
where,  enjoying  its  festivities,  neither  officers  nor  men  could  stir  out  of  the  city 
limits  except  under  heavy  guard,  and  where  the  desertions  of  six  months  were  greater 
than  the  American  losses  by  death  in  the  two  prior  defeats.  The  closeness  of  the  siege 
is  illustrated  by  a  statement  of  the  Fail  of  Carlisle,  one  of  the  British  commissioners, 
written  from  Philadelphia  on  June  10:  "This  is  market  day,  and  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple bringing  in  provisions,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  dare  to  do,  large  detach- 
ments, to  the  amount  of  above  two  thousand  men,  are  sent  forward  into  the  country. 
We  also  profited  by  this  safeguard,  and  I  attended  the  general,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  si 
far  a*  Germantown. "  (3  George  Selwyn  aud  Wb  Contemporaries,  282. )    This  shows  that 
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ote  when  uamed  as  President.  English  critics  have  lately  spoken  of 
iini  as  possessing  in  perfection  the  qualities  of  au  English  gentleman, 
ontrasting  him  with  his  opponent,  George  III,  who  is  not  now  sup- 
posed to  have  possessed  those  characteristics.  But  it  would  be  diffl- 
nlt  to  find  in  revolutionary  times — which  are  the  only  times  to  which 
a  such  a  case  we  could  appeal — any  English  gentleman  to  whom  Wash- 
Dgton  could  be  likened.  Fairfax,  in  the  wars  against  Charles  I,  aban- 
ioued,  from  irresolution,  the  control  of  a  revolution  which  he  might 
ave  so  molded  as  to  have  established  constitutional  liberty.  Falk- 
ind  threw  away  his  life  in  battle  because  he  no  longer  felt  any  enthu- 
iasm  for  either  of  the  combatants  between  whom  the  battle  was  waged, 
'romwell,  with  a  more  daring  military  genius  than  Washington,  was 
nposed  upon  by  cant,  if  he  did  not  designedly  use  cant  to  impose  on 
thers,  while  by  his  own  arbitrary  action  towards  Parliament  heprecip- 

ie  British  occupation  did  not  extend  Ave  miles  from  tho  center  of  the  city.  (See 
*fra,  $  21  fft  as  to  British  conduct  at  Philadelphia.) 

In  the  "  History  of  the  American  War,  by  C.  Stedman,  who  served  under  Sir  W. 
[owe,  Sir  H.  Clinton,  and  the  Marquis  Corn wallis" — a  work  of  high  military  author- 
-y,  though  influenced  by  friendly  feelings  towards  Cornwallis — the  writer  pays  high 
rib ute  to  the  tact  aud  courage  shown  by  Washington  in  the  surprise  at  Trenton,  in 
is  "judicious"  subsequent  Jersey  campaign,  and  the  "  wisdom  and  activity"  gen- 
rally  shown  by  him,  i,  291.  "In  almost  all  the  general  actions  to  the  northward 
He  troops  under  Sir  William  Howe  were  superior  in  number  to  those  under  General 
Ifasbington."  His  success  against  these  odds  is  attributed  to  the  combination  in  his 
liaraeter  of  prudence  and  courage. 

44  Washington,  the  dictator,  has  shown  himself  both  a  Fabius  and  a  Caraillus.  His 
larch  through  our  liues  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  generalship."  (Walpole 
>  Mason,  Starch  28,  1877 ;  6  Cunningham's  Walpole,  423.  See  also  Walpole  to  Mason, 
eb.  27, 1777,  id.,  417,  as  to  the  high  opinion  of  Washington's  strategy  then  prevalent 
i  England.) 

"No  nobler  figure,"  says  Greene,  in  his  "  History  of  the  English  People,"  iv,  254, 
ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life.  Washington  was  grave  and  courteous 
i  address;  his  manners  were  simple  and  unpretending;  his  silence  and  the  serene 
ilumess  of  his  temper  spoke  of  a  perfect  self-mastery.  But  there  was  little  in  his 
titer  bearing  to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  which  lifts  his  figure  out  of  the  smaller 
■ssions,  the  meaner  impulses,  of  the  world  about  him.  *  *  *  It  was  only  as  the 
eary  fight  went  on  that  tho  colonists  discovered,  however  slowly  and  imperfectly, 
le  greatness  of  their  leader,  his  clear  judgment,  his  heroic  endurance,  his  silence 
nder  difficulties,  his  calmness  in  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  the  patience  with 
hich  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with  which  he  struck,  the  lofty  and 
rrene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved  from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy ; 
lat  never,  through  war  or  peace,  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no 
im  save  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-couutrymen,  and  no  personal  longing 
ive  that  of  returning  to  his  own  fireside  when  their  freedom  was  secured." 
In  the  same  very  able  work  are  the  following  lines,  which  may  be  taken  into  con- 
deration  in  connection  with  Pickering's  criticisms  on  Brandy  wine  and  Valley  Forge. 
The  rout  of  his  little  army  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Brandy  wine  forced  Washington 
•  abandon  Philadelphia,  and,  and  after  a  bold  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  his  vio- 
irs,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  where  the  uncon- 
lerable  resolve  with  which  he  nerved  his  handful  of  beaten  and  half-starved  troops  to  face 
rowe*s  army  in  their  camp  at  Valley  Forge  is  the  noblest  of  his  triumphs." 
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itated  the  Stuart  restoration.    In  the  uprising  against  Jamas  II 
engaged  many  eminent  men,  to  whom  America  as  well  as  England 
a  great  debt ;  yet  on  even  some  of  the  purest  of  these  rests  the  charge  of 
a  furtive  precautionary  correspondence  with  the  exiled  dynasty.    Wash- 
ington, on  the  other  hand,  stands  far  in  the  front,  not  only  of  his  owi  j 
country,  but  of  the  country  from  which  his  family  came.     In  him  there 
was  none  of  the  irresolution  of  Fairfax,  nor  the  enervating  despair  of 
Falkland,  nor  Cromwell's  subjection  of  principle  to  power,  uor  the  tor- 
tuous hedging  policy  of  the  revolutionists  of  1088.    Oouie  what  might, 
he  would  never  surrender  until  independence  was  achieved;  never  till 
a  good  government  was  secured;  never  would  treat  with  Britain  except 
on  the  basis  of  independence.     Unique  at  once  in  majesty,  in  devotion 
to  principle,  in  military  capacity  peculiarly  suited  to  the  work  he  under- 
took, of  spotless  integrity,  of  undaunted  courage,  of  rectitude  no  op[K>- 
sition  could  swerve,  and  of  fortitude  no  disasters  could  overcome;  at 
once  liberativo  and  constructive,  completing  as  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion not  merely  the  overthrow  of  a  bad  government,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  government,  he  was  recognized  then  by  the  people  at 
large,  as  he  has  been  recognized  ever  since,  as  embodying  in  its  mast 
perfect  sense  the  true  spirit  of  righteous  revolution  as  well  as  the  high- 
est type  of  noble  manhood. 

CtIh!^  §  14-  In  niattera  financial  there  was  in  the  Con- 

tinental Congress  the  same  conflict  between  the 
merely  fci  liberative'*  and  the  "constructive''  schools — between  the  school 
of  impulse  and  the  school  of  system — as  there  was  iu  matters  military. 
For  some  time  Congre>s  managed  the  finances  of  the  country  by  com- 
mittees, whose  composition  varied  from  month  to  month,  and  which, 
with  no  concrete  responsibility,  had  no  settled  views;  sometimes  hold- 
ing to  the  importance  of  rigorous  taxation  and  of  hard  money  as  a  baM* 
of  credit ;  sometimes  maintaining  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  unlimited  funds  is  to  issue  an  unlimited  amount  of  paper  money; 
confident,  so  those  advocating  this  course  were,  that  the  certain  ultimate 
success  of  the  revolution  would  keep  this  paper  up  to  par.  At  first  the 
adherents  of  this  view,  consisting  iu  the  maiu  of  members  who  opposed 
the  military  policy  of  Washington  and  the  diplomatic  policy  of  franklin, 
carried  the  day.  lint  it  bejjan  at.  last  to  be  clear  that  the  country,  the 
solvency  of  which  a  vigorous  system  of  taxation  could  have  secured, 
was  becoming  bankrupt,  and  that  its  paper  money  was  rapidly  sinking 
in  value.  A  department  of  finance  was  then  moved  for,  and,  after  stren- 
uous opposition,  at  last  established,  and  on  March  13,  1781,  dobert 
Monis  was  placed  at  its  head.  In  administrative  experience,  in  com- 
bined wisdom  and  boldness  of  action,  in  familiarity  with  the  laws  of 
finance,  in  general  capacity  for  the  post,  no  one  so  competent  could  be 
found;  and  to  his  untiring  and  effective  labors  the  correspondence  in 
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he  following  pages  bear  witness.*  He  started  with  the  position  that 
a  taxation,  full  aud  equal,  must  the  country  depend  for  its  ordinary 
ionic ;  that  until  it  showed  its  readiness  to  impose  such  taxation  it 
mid  not  either  honorably  or  successfully  borrow;  that  the  issue  of 
»pcr  money  must  lie  stopped,  and  that  a  national  bank  should  be  es- 
iblished  to  equalise  exchanges  and  meet  sudden  governmental  exi- 
gencies. To  the  comparative  success  of  his  administration,  in  the 
face  of  an  opposition  the  most  bitter,!  is  the  final  triumph  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  be  largely  attributed.  Our  income  from  taxation  was  greatly 
increased,  the  bank  was  prosperous,  and  France,  encouraged  by  this, 
continued  to  make  loans  and  forward  supplies,  without  which  the  cam- 
paign of  1781-'82  could  not  have  been  effectively  conducted-! 

s,£jj£.  e€"akl  "  to  dbpl*       S  15.  Among  the  settled  rules  of  diplomacy 
are  the  following : 

(1)  An  envoy  is  not  to  be  pressed  on  a  foreign  court  by  which  it  is 
understood  he  will  not  be  received. 

(2)  Even  between  sovereigns  who  are  politically  equal  great  delicacy 
of  diplomatic  address  is  required.  Wo  all  know  how  much  resistance 
an  overbearing  manner  produces;  and  numerous  instances  exist  in 
political  history  in  which  demands,  which  if  couched  in  terms  of  kind- 
liness might  have  been  conceded,  have  excited  the  most  vehement 
popular  resentment  wheu  roughly  made.  We  remember  how  deeply 
Canning's  sarcasms  cut  into  the  American  people,  and  how  much  our 
relations  with  England  were  imperilled  by  the  dictatorial  manners  of 
British  ministers  at  Washington  before  the  war  of  1812;  and  we  have 
recently  been  reminded  by  Kinglake  bow  much  the  French  aud  English 
Crimean  alliance  depended  on  the  tact  aod  courtesy  of  the  English 
minister  at  Palis  and  the  French  minister  at  Londou. 

But  to  diplomacy  as  a  system  there  was  the  same  antagonism  iu  Con- 
gress as  there  was  to  war  as  a  system  aud  to  finance  as  a  system.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  maintained  that  our  relations  with  foreign  nations 
ought  to  be  freed  from  the  artificial  shackles  which  international  law 
had  imposed,  and  that  we  should  approach  them  with  blunt  simplicity, 
demanding  not  only  recognition,  but  aid.  In  other  words,  "militia" 
diplomatists,  to  use  John  Adams'  illustration,  "sometimes  gain  victo- 
ries over  regular  troops,  even  by  departing  from  the  rules. "||  "  I  have 
long  Bince  learned,"  he  adds,  "  that  a  man  may  give  offense  to  a  court 
to  which  he  is  sent  and  yet  succeed."  "No  man,"  he  says  afterwards, 
"will  ever  be  pleasing  at  a  court  in  general  who  is  not  depraved  in  his 

1  See  index,  title  Morris. 

t  See  A.  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  Mso.,  Aug.  6,  1782.  An  sustaining  him,  see  Wash- 
ington to  Morris,  Mar.  8,  1783;  Jay  to  Morris,  July  28,  1783. 

t  As  to  Morris  personally,  see  infra,  $  183. 

|  Adams  to  Livingston,  Feu.  21,  1782,  infra. 
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morals  or  warped  from  your  interests."*    It  was  in  uoul'ormity  i 
this  conviction  that  Adams,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  being  i 

a  peace  coiuuiiasioner  but  Dot  as  minister  to  France,  » ■  ■  ■  ■  -  : 

guuiiea  letters  of  sucli  rugged  animadversion  as  to  lead  t 
cessation  of  correspondence  between  tbese  two  eminent  uien.T 
Franklin's  explanation  was  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Adams  thinks  Unit  America  has  been  too  free  in  expressions  of  gntUal* 
toFrauoo — for  that  she  is  more  obliged  to  us  than  we  to  her — and  that  we  should 
•how  spirit  in  our  application.-  1  apprehend  that  he  mistakes  his  grounds,  and  tlitl 
this  court  is  to  be  treated  with  decency  and  delicacy.  The  kiug,  a  young  and  vir- 
tuous prince,  has,  I  am  persuaded,  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  generous  benevo- 
lence of  the  action  iu  assisting  an  oppressed  people,  and  proposes  it  as  a  part  of  tlio 
glory  of  his  reign.  1  think  it  right  to  increase  this  pleasure  by  our  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments, and  that  such  expression  of  gratitude  is  not  only  our  dnty  but  oar 
interest.  A  different  couduct  seems  to  me  what  is  not  only  improper  and  unbecom- 
ing, bnt  what  may  be  hurtful  to  us.  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  who  at  the  same 
time  means  our  welfare  aud  interest  as  much  as  I  or  any  man  can  do,  seems  to  think 
a  little  apparent  stoutness  and  a  greater  air  of  iudependenee  and  boldness  in  our 
demands  will  procure  us  more  ample  assistance.  It  is  for  the  Congress  to  judge  ind 
regulate  their  affaire  accordingly."    (Franklin  to  Congress,  Aug.  9,  1780.) 

lMt**u!%ihi3!£l£m^  $  1<J*  ^ue  impetuosity  which  prompted  mili- 
tary campaigns  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
war  prompted  diplomatic  campaigns  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 

*  Adams  to  Gerry,  Sept.  2,  17311,  infra. 

tThe  late  Richard  II.  Dana,  in  it  note  on  the  character  of  his  grandfather,  Francin 
Dana,  thus  speaks  of  this  difficulty  : 

"Mr.  Adams,  years  afterwards,  iu  vindicating  his  course,  says:  '  I  had  the  advice 
of  Chief-Justice  Dana,  then  with  me  as  secretary  of  the  legation  for  peace,  to  every 
clauso  and  wont  of  Hie  whole  correspondence,'  "  *  *  Mr.  Dana  8a ill,  '  The  count 
neither  wroto  tike  a  gentleman  himself  nor  treated  me  like  a  goutleuiau,  and  it  was 
indispensably  neecusary  that  we  should  show  him  that  we  had  some  undent! auiliug 
and  sonic  feeling."'    (R.  II.  Dana,  1  Perm,  Mag.  of  Amor.  History,  8(i.) 

The  letters  which  Adams  at  thai,  time  (the  summer  of  1780)  addressed  Vergeuues  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  him  that  "we  had  some  understanding  and  some  feeling," 
were,  it  must  hi)  repeated,  sunt  when  Franklin  was  the  sole  minister  accredited  tu 
France  from  the  United  .States,  and  when  Adams  was  iu  Paris  US  a  peace  commis- 
sioner, without  any  dipl atic  connection  with  France.     The  last  of  these  letters,  m 

given  hereafter,  under  dale  of  July  B7,  17e0,  is  an  address  of  advice,  iu  which,  after 
bluully  denying  I  he  truth  of  Vcrgeiiiics'  statement  that  the  French  kiug  had  giveu 
certain  aid  (o  the  American  cause  without  being  solicited  by  Congress,  it  is  said : 

"I  ant  determined  to  omit  no  opportunity  el  communicating  my  sentiments  to  you! 
excellency  upon  cvi.Tyt  bin;;  dial  up  pears  to  mo  of  importance  to  the  common  cause 
in  which  1  can  do  it  with  propriety.  And  the  co  mm  Ulrica  lions  shall  be  direct  in  per- 
son or  by  letter  to  your  excellency,  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  person."  In 
other  words,  aside  from  the  tutorial  toue  by  which  tbo  letter  is  marked,  Vergennea 
is  informed  11ml,  Adams  proposes  to  correspond  with  him  on  public  affairs  without  thu 
intervention  of  Franklin,  with  whom  alone  Vergeuues,  by  the  rules  of  intern  at  ion  il 
law,  could  keep  up  :i  correspondence  ;ia  to  American  political  affairs.  Vergeuoet 
replied,  on  July  «!>,  1780,  as  follows  : 

"I  have  received  thu  letter  which  you  did  l  ne  the  honor  to  write  tome  on  tlio  27th 
of  thin  mouth,     When  I  took  upon  myself  to  give  you  a  mark  of  my  confidence  by 

wo 


'  I  "militia"  diplomacy.  [§  17. 

il  1 1  -Inrii  -.n-\ .  It  i-,  as  we  have  seen,  a  settled  rule  of  diplomacy  that  a 
minuter  should  not  be  pressed  upon  a  foreign  court  by  which  it  is  un- 
derstood thai  he  will  not  be  received.  To  this  may  be  added  tbe  rule 
that  application*  for  loans  should,  unless  as  part  of  a  treaty  alliance, 
be  made  through  business  cbauuels.  In  disregard  of  these  rules  the 
majority  of  Congress,  under  the  influence  of  Itichard  II.  Leeaud  Samuel 
Adams,  instituted  a  series  of  missions  to  European  courts  for  the  bare 
purpose  of  borrowing  money,  when  tbe  courts  so  addressed  not  only 
gave  no  intimation  that  they  would  receive  these  envoys,  but  when, 
from  tbe  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  from  unofficial  intimation,  it  should 
have  been  known  that  such  reception  would  be  refused. 

otyxxioniutuaooDne.  j  17,  With  Franco  there  was  no  difficulty,  as 

France  had  intimated  unofficially  that  such  en- 
voys would  be  received,  at  least  in  a  private  capacity,  France  being 
theu  ready  to  take  the  consequence  of  war  with  Britain.  And  this 
reception  was  accorded,  as  we  will  see,  first  to  Silas  Deane,  theu  to 
Franklin,  and  then  to  Arthur  Lee. 

Here  Franklin  thought  Congress  should  stop,  saying  that  ministers 
should  not  be  sent  to  sovereigns  without  first  having  some  sort  of  as- 
surance of  recognition  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  sover- 
eignty, and  that  a  "virgin"  republic,  as  be  called  it,  should  wait  till 

informing  you  of  the  destination  of  Messrs.  tie  Ternay  and  KocbambeaQ,  I  did  not 
expect  the  animadversion  you  have  thought  It  jour  dnty  to  make  on  a  passage  of 
my  letter  of  the  20th  of  this  month.  To  avoid  any  further  discussions  of  that  sort, 
I  think  it  uiy  duty  to  inform  you  that,  Mr.  Franklin  being  the  sole  person  who  has 
letters  of  credence  to  the  king  from  the  United  Status,  it  is  with  him  only  that  I 
ought  and  con  treat  of  matters  which  concern  them,  and  particularly  of  that  which 
is  the  subject  of  your  observations." 

This  closed  the  correspondence.  Franklin  afterwards  (Oct.  8,  1780,)  wrote  to  Adams 
that  if  be  would  say  that  the  expressions  by  which  Vergenues  felt  wounded  "  were  the 
effects  merely  of  in<idvertonce,  perhaps  yon  may  thiuk  it  proper  to  write  something 
for  effacing  the  impressions  made  by  them.  I  do  not  presume  to  advise  you,  but  men- 
tion it  merely  fur  your  consideration.  The  vessel  is  uot  yet  gone  which  carries  the 
papers"  (to  America).  To  this  letter,  the  only  reply  made  by  Adams  was  that  he 
had  sent  a  copy  of  the  correspon deuce  to  Congress  without  comment.  Neither  to 
Vergennes  nor  to  Franklin  did  he  utter  a  word  softening  the  rebukes  uttered  by 
him  ill  the  letters  of  which  Vergenues  bad  com  plain  mi ;  aud  however  much  wo  may 
censure  him  for  want  of  wisdom  aud  kindliness,  it  is  impossible  uot  to  he  struck 
with  the  boJduess  he  displayed  iu  pursuing  this  peculiar  course.  Congress  was  in 
sore  pecuniary  straits;  it  had  uo  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  aud  its  resources  fur 
the  future  were  exhausted.  Without  foreign  loans  it  could  do  nothing,  aud  Adams 
by  this  time  was  convinced,  by  his  own  want  of  success  iu  Holland,  that  this  aid 
could  come  only  from  France.  In  Franco  Vergennes.  so  far  as  concerned  foreign 
relations,  was  supreme.  It  required  no  little  courage  on  Adams'  part,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  tho  wisdom  aud  delicacy  of  the  procedure,  for  him  to  tell  Vergeuues 
that  he  distrusted  and  disbelieved  him.  But  his  course  was  very  unwise  as  well  as 
ungracious,  and,  had  he  been  then  sole  minister  to  Paris,  might  have  broken  un  tU« 
French  alliance 
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tbero  was  some  such  recognition  before  thrusting  embassies  on  foreign 
courts  with  demands  for  money.* 

Congress  thought  differeutly.  Arthur  Lee  was  instructed  t4>  go  tn 
Madrid,  with  an  alternate  commission  to  Berlin;  William  L#e  was 
Bent  to  Vienna,  Dana  to  St.  Petersburg,  Adams  to  The  Hague,  Izard  to 
Florence,  and  the  instructions  in  each  case  were  to  demand  not  only 
recognition,  but  subsidy. 

imiKiUcj-"ff"iciuKihijiMne.  5  jg  rp0  8Upp0se  (bat  the  arbitrary  sovereigns 
of  Europe  would,  France  excepted,  hurry  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  republic  which  was  lighting  for  its  independence 
against  the  parent  state,  showed  very  little  knowledge  either  of  diplo- 
matic usage  or  of  existing  political  conditions.  But  there  was  another 
reason  why  the  policy  of  forcing  envoys  on  those  courts  would  fail. 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  even  Holland  and  Spain,  till  they  were 
driven  into  the  war,  were  enjoying  the  enormous  benefits  which  accrued 
to  them  as  neutrals  at  a  time  when  French  and  English  flags  gave  no 
sure  protection  on  the  high  seas.  But  the  moment  any  neutral  sover- 
eign received  American  envoys  liis  neutrality  would  be  gone,  for  Britain 
would  at  once  launch  against  biui  a  declaration  of  war.  To  force  on 
these  neutral  courts  the  issue  of  recognition  of  the  United  States  by 
this  means  was  not  only  to  insure  the  rejection  of  these  envoys,  but  to 
put  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  an  upstart  intruder,  demanding 
money,  when  its  very  right  to  appear  at  such  courts  was  denied. 

BiidetrocuofBucUdiiiioiuacjr.  5  jo.  The  bad  effects  of  "militia"  diplomacy 
were  conspicuous.  Arthur  Lee  was  not  iwrmitted 
to  reach  Madrid,  but  was  stopped  on  the  road  ;  and  though  Spain  had, 
before  notice  of  bis  visit,  secretly  given  one  million  of  francs  to  Vvr- 
gennes  for  American  use,  she  then,  perhaps  alarmed  at  the  position  ale 

*  "  1  Iiiivo  not  yet  changed  the  opinion  1  gave  in  Congress,  that  u  virgin  Slate 
should  preserve  ila  virgin  character,  mid  not  go  about  suitering  for  alliance,  lisi 
wait  with  decent  dignity  fur  the  application  of  others.  I  was  overruled;  yr]*t> 
for  the  bust."    (Franklin  to  A.  Leo,  Mar.  SI,  1777.) 

"  Our  urnlil  mill  weight  in  Iinnijin  ilepusid  iiiiuu  oil  wli.it  we  do  than  on  wb»l  »'* 

Buy,  and  I  I  in  n!  1«  1  ■■};  In1  i'ii  I Hiatal  with  tlio  idea  11 1'  our  v  11  lining  ill  unit   limn  l«n 

to  court  begging  for  money  and  friendship,  which  are  the  more  withheld  tlio  m»rf 
eagerly  they  mo  solicited,  mid  would  perhaps  havo  been  offered  if  they  had  nut  In*" 
asked.  The.  supposed  necessity  is  our  only  excuse.  The  proverb  ttayn,  'God  lldl" 
those  that  help  themselves/  ami  the  world,  too,  in  Ibis  sense,  it)  very  godly."     {Frani' 

In.  to  Adams,  (Jot.  2,  178U.) 

"The  United  Slates  would  blush  lo  think  that  tlio  history  of  any  nation  mi^1 
represent  them  us  hiitnblo  suppliants  fur  their  favor."  (Livingston  to  Dana,  Mar.1 
1783.) 

Against  this  "rage  for  treaties"  Goiiveuciir  Morris  also  took  decided  ground,  lo'* 
ing  "  that  our  true  course  was  to  go  our  own  gait,  without  seeking  outside  l»v»r, 
until  wo  had  shown  ourselves  able  to  keep  our  own  place  among  natious,  wkwl  tW 
recognition  would  001110  without  asking,     (Boose  volt's  Morris,  !>j.) 
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mid  be  placed  in  by  an  American  envoy  appearing  at  Madrid,  not 
only  refused  to  give  anything  to  Arthur  Lee,  but  required  him  to  depart, 
ierlin  lie  succeeded  in  reaching,  but  merely  in  a  private  capacity;  and  .* 
there  his  presence  wfta  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  theft  of  his  papers, 
by  which  important  information  was  obtained  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  the  Prussian  king  was  given  the  opportunity  to  make  on  the  pro- 
cedure some  of  those  cynical  criticisms  in  the  framing  of  which  be  was 
Bo  great  a  master.*  William  Lee  then,  nnder  Arthur  Lee's  escort  but 
with  a  separate  commission  of  his  own,  attempted  to  be  received,  bnt 
was  warned  off  by  the  following  contemptuous  note: 

Sahulenberg  to  Arthur  Lea. 
[Transition.  ] 

"Bkrlin,  November  '29, 1777. 
"Sir:  As  to  the  commission  of  Mr.  Willinm  Lm,  the  king  having  repeatedly  dec  lured 
his  sentiments  respecting  the  actual  difficulties  attending  a  commercial  connection 
with  America,  notwithstanding  his  constant  good  disposition  towards  the  Colonies, 
can  nut  possibly  conjecture,  as  circumstances  have  not  changed,  what  proposition 
Mr.  Lee  can  make  more  acceptable  to  bis  majesty,  nor  consequently  what  can  be  the 
abject  of  his  mission. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

"Baron  dk  BcnULHxBERO."1 

Dana  not  only  was  denied  an  official  reception  in  Russia,  but  was 
subjected  to  a  series  of  mortifying  rebuffs,  to  be  hereafter  detailed,} 
occupying  there  lor  two  years  a  positiou  as  humiliating  to  himself  as  it 
was  detrimental  to  his  country. 

Adams  was  refused  recognition  in  Holland  until  Holland  was  forced 
by  British  insults  and  encroachments  to  join  in  the  alliance  with  France 
and  the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 

Izard  never  left  Paris,  and  found  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  not 
only  unwilling  to  lend  money  to  the  United  States,  but  even  to  recog- 
nize their  existence. 

Each  of  these  missions  was  undertaken  against  the  advice  of  France, 
whose  interests  led  her  to  desire  that  the  United  States  should  obtain 
recognition  and  funds  from  other  powers  than  herself.  France,  there 
is  now  no  question,  did  her  best  to  obtain  recognition  and  funds  for  the 
United  States  from  other  powers;  but  she  advised  against  the  missions 
to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  to  Berlin,  and  to  St.  Petersburg,  because  she  felt 
that  at  the  time  diplomatic  appeals  of  this  kiud  would  fail. 

There  can  be  now  do  doubt  that  the  cause  of  the  United  States  was 
injured  not  merely  by  the  importunity  but  by  tbe  indecorous  tone  of 
these  appeals.  Foreign  monarebs,  more  or  less  absolute,  could  not  be 
expected  to  hurriedly  recognize  the  independence  of  provinces  which 
were  still  in  the  throes  of  war  with  a  sovereign  with  whom  these  inon- 

•  See  infra,  f  $  W2,  litt. 

i  See  infra,  $  Ul. 

t  See  infra,  $  92  ff. ;  and  also  index,  titto  Dana. 
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arena  were  at  peace,  and  when  to  these  monarchs  revolution  ■■■. 
iu  itself  very  unacceptable.  And  still  less  likely  were  they  to  listen  to 
each  appeals  wheii  coached  iu  ungracious  terms,  and  when  even  to  lis- 
ten to  such  terms  from  an  accepted  envoy  might  involve  theiu  as  Uiliig- 
erents  in  the  contest,  and  cause  them  to  lose  the  lucrative  commera 
which  as  neutrals  they  were  industriously  building  up. 

In  other  respects  this  "  militia"  system  of  diplomacy  worked  badly. 
It  kept  in  Europe  six  ministers  when  one  (Franklin)  would  not  only 
have  been  sufficient,  but  would  hare  been  able,  at  the  only  court  which 
wonld  then  receive  an  American  envoy,  to  have  served  his  country  far 
more  efficiently  alone  than  he  did  when  harassed  by  the  presence  of 
five  associates  imbued  with  the  uuconciliatory  tamper  of  the  "militia" 
school.  It  put  the  United  States  to  a  very  great  expense,  which  it 
could  ill  afford,  in  pnyiug  the  salaries  of  this  large  corps;  and  this  ex- 
pense was  used  as  an  argument  against  these  envoys  when  they  applied 
for  loans  to  be  employed  in  their  support.  But  still  more  disastrous 
was  the  effect  of  this  unnecessary  aggregation  of  envoys  on  the  Paris 
negotiations.  Izard  and  William  Lee  were  is  Paris  without  any  diplo- 
matic occupation,*  though  drawing  their  full  salaries,  and  they  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  be  consulted  by  Franklin  as  to  his  negotiation* 
with  France.  Iu  this  position  they  were  sustained  by  Arthur  Lee. 
This  was  one  of  the  elements  in  the  dissensions  by  which  the  mission 
to  Paris  in  1777-'73  came  near  being  broken  up,  and  the  alliance  with 
France,  on  which  the  United  States  had  then  placed  its  dependence, 
subjected  to  a  strain  by  which  it  was  almost  snapped  asunder.f 

■  Infra,  H  1".  US. 

I  Ah  u>  th«'i«  "  dissensions,"  mso  t»/™,  H  136.  149,  178;  and  index,  titles  Franklin, 
Arthur  Lei",  cto. 
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ring  aversion  to  Britain.        §  20.  The  strength  of  the  colonists'  affection 

for  the  mother  country  is  thus  well  stated  by 
loughtful  historian :  * 

rhey  loved  their  mother  country  with  the  love  of  children,  who,  forsaking  their 
es  under  strong  provocation,  turn  back  to  tbom  in  thought  when  time  has  blunted 
9ense  of  injury  with  a  lively  recollection  of  early  associations  and  endearments — 
ad  era  ess  and  a  longing  not  altogether  free  from  self-reproach.  To  go  to  Eugland 
to  go  home.  To  have  beeu  there  was  a  claim  to  especial  consideration.  They 
ied  English  history  as  the  beginning  of  their  own,  a  first  chapter  which  all  must 
tor  thoroughly  who  would  understand  the  sequel.  England's  literature  was  their 
attire.  Her  great  men  were  their  great  men.  And  when  her  flag  waved  over 
n  they  felt  as  if  the  spirit  which  had  borne  it  in  triumph  over  so  many  bloody 
s  bad  descended  upon  them  with  all  its  inspiration  and  all  its  glory.  They 
)  English  names  to  their  townships  and  counties,  and  if  a  name  had  been  ground 
lgh  to  build  a  pretension  upon,  more  than  one  English  noble  who  already  nam- 
d  his  acres  in  the  Old  World  by  thousands  might  have  claimed  teus  of  thousands 
le  New.  They  loved  to  talk  of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  with  the 
son  and  the  Potomac  before  their  eyes  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  that  the 
ines  was  not  the  first  of  rivers." 

lad  the  propositions  of  reconciliation  made  by  the  British  Govern- 
it  iu  17SO-'81  been  made  in  1775,  independence  would  not  have  been 
lared  in  1776.t 

is  a  mere  m  alter  of  political  reasoning  the  main  positions  of  the 
daration  of  Independence  could  uot  be  overthrown.  That  declara- 
t  was,  however,  not  in  itself  a  diplomatic  appeal.  It  was  a  recital 
>rior  appeals,  made  to  and  spurned  by  the  parent  sovereign,  the 
;t  conspicuous  of  which  was  by  Jefferson,  published  in  1774  in  Eng- 
l  under  the  editorship  of  Burke.  If  there  were  any  documents 
ch  might  be  called  diplomatic,  proceeding  from  the  United  States 
Gtreat  Britain  prior  to  actual  war,  these  appeals,  with  those  of 
nklin,  hereafter  given,  might  be  so  considered.  They  were  meaut 
ood  faith.     When  they  asserted  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  it  was 

Greene's  Historical  View  of  the  American  Revolution,  4th  cdM  5. 

!  If  ever  cause  were  just  and  had  a  right  to  success,  it  was  that  of  the  English 

nies,  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  become  the  United  States  of  America. 

ipposi  tiou  in  their  case  preceded  insurrection. 

Their  opposition  was  founded  on  historic  right  and  on  facts,  on  rational  right  and 

Leas."    (5  Qnizot's  History  of  France,  353.) 
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because  tbe  authors  of  these  appeals  felt  such  loyalty;  when  t 
declared  that  if  the  right  they  claimed  was  refused  it  would  be  ■ 
taiued  by  force,  in  this  also  tbey  were  iu  earnest. 

Am*™,  of  Brtti.b  t«».  §  21.  The  tone  of  George  in,  to  whom  tbe 

direction  of  British  policy  towards  America  a 
mainly  imputable,  as  we  observe  it  in  bis  correspondence  with  L-ml 
North,  is,  as  to  Americans,  hard  and  overbearing  throughout.  Not  one 
word  of  tenderness  towards  these  his  subjects  escapes  from  him.  They 
are  "rebels;"  they  are  "traitors"  and  "pirates;*  they  are  without 
"courage;"  tbey  are  never  spoken  of  as  entitled  to  even  the  immuni- 
ties of  civilized  war;  they  are  to  be  "distressed"  by  every  bind  of 
predatory  brigandage,  the  more  the  better.  To  appeals  for  consid- 
eration to  American  prisoners  his  ear  was  closed,  and  Stormont,  bu 
ambassador  at  Paris,  roughly  answered  a  coorteous  application  from 
Franklin  for  exchange  that  he  "  could  receive  no- communication  from 
rebels  except  one  of  submission."  Sandwich,  one  of  his  cabinet,  tlnrn 
spoke  of  Americans  in  a  harangue  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  which  is  thus 
noticed  by  an  English  author: 

"It  was  tin  this  occasion  (March  15, 1775)  that  Lord  Sandwich — tbe  notable  '  Jemnr 
Twitoher' — delivered  that  cruel  anil  insolent  tirade  against  tbe  valor  and  honor  of 
the  American  people  which  more  than  weightier  wrongs,  tended  to  confirm  their 
undying  aversion  to  the  Dritish  aristocracy.  'Suppose,'  he  said,  'the  Colon  if  to 
abound  in  men.  Of  what  importance  is  the  fact?  They  are  raw,  nmlisciplined,and 
cowardly.  I  wish,  instead  or  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  these  brave  fellows,  tbey 
would  produce  at  least  two  hundred  thousand.  Tho  more  the  butter.  The  easlrr 
would  lie  the  conquest.  At  the  siege  of  Lonisburg  Sir  Fetor  Warren  found  what 
egregious  cowards  they  were.  Jlelicve  me,  my  lords,  the  very  sound  of  a  cannon 
would  send  them  off  as  fast  as  tlieir  feet  would  carry  thein."" 

The  Duke  of  Cbamloa,  in  moving  the  address  of  thanks  in  tbe  same 
debate,  referred  to  the  "  many  public  and  private  virtues  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  obstinacy,  baseness,  and  ingratitude  of  his  rebellious  subjects 
in  America;"  and  even  in  the  protest  of  the  minority  it  is  said  not  that 
the  allegation  of  the  cowardice  of  bis  majesty's  American  subjects  was 
not  trite,  but  that  it  was  not  relevant.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Franklin 
should  have  referred  to  the.se  statements  of  the  ministerial  position  as  a 
reason  why  submission  on  our  part  would  be  ignominious.* 

liven  by  so  accompli  shed  ami  soldierly  a  man  as  Andre  was  this  tone 

'  1  .lessi-'s  Mt-uiH.  (Senrge  111,  5111. 

In  a  nolo  the  Halite  writer  shows  that  lo  (lie  valor  of  the  American  troops  the  capt 
ure  of  Louishurg  was  almost  exclusively  due.  "  They  took  Louisburg  from  it' 
French  single-handed,"  so  it  is  said,  adopting  a  speech  of  Hartley,  "without  an? 
European  assist  auee;  as  mettled  an  enterprise  as  any  iu  our  own  history;  an  everlast- 
hig  monument,  of  tho  /.ml,  fn uracil,  and  perseverance  of  the  troops  of  New  England. 
Thu11te.11  themselves  drugged  I  lie  cannon  over  a  uiorass  which  had  always  been  thonjlt 
1 1  n jni--j-iri  1  ■. ].- ,  where  neither  inns™  nor  men  could  go,  and  tiley  carried  the  shot  af" 
their  barks." 

tSeo  tbe  full  reports  in  WaUU'a  AnnoaA,  W,  W  tot,**. 
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cl,  and  it  imturally  would  not  have  been  assumed  by  him  if  not 

r  to  be  acceptable  to  those  among  whom  be  moved.     We  have 

illustrated  in  a  "  literary  exercise"  held  in  New  York  on  January 

,  1779,  in  which  this  gallant  officer  read  a  "dream  about  the  rebels," 

;'  for  which,"  according  to  Bivington's  Boyal  Gazette  of  January  23, 

'■'  he  gained  much  applause  from  the  fair  and  the  bold."* 

Yet  Andre,  from  whom  came  this  paper,  afterwards  so  widely  circu- 
lated, was  a  man  of  refined  training  and  of  artistic  tastes,  which  found 
exercise  in  the  pageantry  of  the  Mischianza,  to  be  presently  noticed, 
and  was,  as  he  afterwards  showed  in  the  treachery  and  tragedy  in  which 
he  took  the  leading  part,  a  soldier  as  courageous  as  be  was  adventurous. 

Barbarity.  $  22.  It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  the  topic 

of  British  barbarity  during  the  revolutionary 
war  is  here  taken  up.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  forget  that  most 
of  those  concerned  in  directing  the  Revolution  in  this  country  were 
of  a  common  stock  with  those  who  were  struggling  in  England 
to  put  it  down ;  and  that  it  is  to  England  that  we  owe  our  early  lit- 
erature, and  many  of  those  liberal  priuciples  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  distinctive  American  system.  It  is  impossible  also  to  forget 
that  in  late  years  our  relations  with  England  have  been  intimate  and 
friendly  ;  that,  aside  from  social  connections,  we  do  more  business  with 
England  and  her  dependencies  than  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  this  business  is  conducted  with  mutual  confidence  and 

'  In  this  ilreiira,  which  supposes  certain  eminent  rebels  to  be  called  into  court  for 
judgment,  "  the  Brat  person  called  upon  was  the  famous  Chief-Justice  HcKcnn,  who 
I  found  hail  been  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  formerly  possessed  the  memorable 
Jeffries.  I  could  not  but  observe  a  flash  of  indignation  in  the  eyes  of  the  judges  upon 
the  approach  of  this  culprit.  *  *  •  He  WBa  condemned  to  assume  the  shape  of  a 
blood-hound.  ■  •  •  The  black  soul  of  (William)  Livingston,  which  was  fit  for 
treason,  sacrilege,  and  spoil,  and  polluted  with  every  species  of  murder  and  in- 
iquity, was  condemned  to  howl  in  tbe  body  of  a  wolf.  *  •  ■  The  President  of 
the  Congress,  Mr.  Jay,  next  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  and  his  trial  was  con- 
ducted with  all  the  solemnity  due  to  so  distinguish™!  a  character.  I  heard,  with  emo- 
tions of  astonishment  and  concern,  that  iu  various  human  forms  he  hail  been  remark- 
able for  a  mixture  of  the  lowest  cunning  and  most  unfeeling  barbarity.  •  •  • 
The  court  immediately  thought  At  to  order  that  this  criminal  should  transmigrate 
into  the  most  insidious  and  most  hateful  of  animals,  a  snake;  but,  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing able  any  lunger  to  deceive  and  thereby  destroy,  a  large  set  of  rattles  was  affixed 
to  his  tail,  that  it  might  warn  mankind  to  slum  so  poisonous  a  being.  The  whole 
Continental  Army  now  passed  in  review  before  me.  They  were  forced  to  put  on  the 
shape  of  the  timid  hare,  whose  disposition  they  already  possessed.  With  ears  erect, 
they  seemed  watching  the  first  approach  of  danger,  and  ready  to  fly  even  at  the 
appearance  of  it.  But,  what  was  very  singular,  a  brass  collar  was  affixed  to  the  neck 
of  one  of  their  leaders,  on  which  I  saw  distinctly  tbe  following  line: 

-Thsy  win  ths  fight  that  win  the  Eton,' 
alluding  to  the  maxim  he  had  always  pursued  of  making  a  good  and  timely  retreat." 
Tbe  whole  of  this  paper  is  in  2  Moore's  Diary  Adj.  Rev.,  120  ff. 
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respect.  Yet,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  historian  of  the  Revolution 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  great  prominence  given  by  our  dip- 
lomatists to  the  barbarity  with  which  Britain  conducted  the  war.  Thii 
barbarity,  as  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  index  with  which  this  vol- 
ume opens,  was  the  subject  of  solemn  report  to  foreign  governments, 
and  to  no  less  solemn  appeals  to  tbe  British  authorities,  challenging 
them  to  meet  the  charges  made.  The  papers  containing  those  state- 
ments and  appeals  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages ;  and  particular 
refereuce  may  be  made  to  tbe  letters  of  Jay  to  Morris  of  October  6, 
1776;  of  Frankliu  to  Hartley  of  October  14,  1777;  of  the  commissioners 
at  Paris  to  Vergennes  of  January  1, 1779 ;  of  Franklin  to  Hartley  of 
October  14,  1777,  of  September  3,  1778,  of  February  2, 17SO;  of  Living- 
ston  to  Adams  of  January  9,  1782;  of  Livingston  to  Dana  of  March 3, 
1782,  of  May  27,  1782,  of  December  17,  1782. 

Terrible  must  have  been  the  devastations  thus  wrought,  and  cruel  must 
have  been  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  perpetrated,  to  have  induced 
a  man  of  so  judicial  a  temper  and  calm  a  spirit  as  Jay  to  declare  that 
he  would  rather  consign  to  desolation  all  the  southeastern  section  of 
New  York,  embracing  the  city  itself,  and  that  long  belt  of  pleasant 
homes  on  the  North  and  East  Rivers,  the  site  where  his  early  dayi 
bad  been  spent  and  where  his  wife's  relatives  and  his  own  were  domi- 
ciled, than  see  it  subjected  to  British  sway.* 

But  we  do  not  rest  on  revolutionary  authority  for  evidence  of  a  barbar- 
ism which  assumes  a  prominent  position  in  our  history,  because  it  wns 
on  the  one  side  a  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  revolutionists  coining 
to  terms  with  the  mother  country,  and  on  the  other  side  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  growth  of  English  opposition  to  the  war.  By  no  class  of 
men  was  this  barbarism  more  fully  known,  by  none  were  its  pernicious 
consequences  more  keenly  felt,  than  by  such  of  the  loyalists  as  were 
not  themselves  participants  in  its  atrocities  and  the  plunder  it  pro- 
duced. Judge  Thomas  Jones,  for  instance,  was  an  einineut  New  York 
colonial  judge,  of  a  distinguished  New  York  family,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  and  a  scholar  of  no  slight  attainments,  the  possessor  of 
u  large  lauded  estate,  and  on  principle  strongly  attached  to  the  royal 
cause. 

No  one  knew  better  what  was  goingon  in  that  city  during  British  occu- 
pation than  did  .Judge  Jones;  no  one  proved  himself,  by  his  devotion  at 
the  time  and  his  subsequent  sacrilic.es,  more  loyal  to  the  British  crown; 
there,  is  no  one  in  whose  veracity  we  can  more  confide  when  we  come 
to  his  narration  of  facts  with  which  he  was  personally  familiar.  Now, 
Judge  Jones  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  New  York  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  published  in  1779  by  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  and  which  is  of  singular  interest  not 
merely  from  its  extrinsic  authority,  but  from  the  intrinsic  proofs  of 
truthfulness  exhibited  by  its  naturalness,  its  circumstantiality,  andbj 
•  (iee  Jay  tu  Morri*,  Out.  It,  l"li,  given  in  full,  infra. 
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r  obviously  sincere  expression  a  of  pain  by  which  its  statements  of 
B  atrocities  are  marked,* 

In  volume  1,  page  137,  we  are  told  that  the  British  troops,  when  nuar- 

I  at  Princeton,    among  oilier  plunder,  robbed  Nassau  Hall  of  its 

try,  its  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  other  ap- 

rtenancea."     Upon  the  sacking  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  in  Con- 

>ctieut,  by  General  Tryou  in  June,  1779,  Yale  College,  was  plun- 
dered of  its  library,  consisting  of  many  thousand  books,  together 
with  other  valuable  property,  "In  the  same  month,  upon  plunder- 
ing and  burning  the  town  of  Norwalk  in  the  same  colony,  under 
the  orders  of  the  same  genera)  (Howe),  a  most  elegant,  large,  beau- 
tiful, and  well-collected  library,  an  heirloom  belonging  to  the  Mor- 
risauiana  family  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  which  had  for  safety 
been  removed  to  Norwnlk,  was  pillaged,  carried  to  New  York,  and 
disposed  of  by  the  thieves,  the  robbers,  and  the  plunderers  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  plundered  in  New  York  had  been  before  dis- 

■  In  a  criticism  by  Mr.  Henry  P.  Julian  ton  of  Judge  Judw'  History  (N.  Y..  D.  An- 
plutoii  &.  Co.,  1840),  it  is  said  that  "living  affluently  at  Great  Heck,  Long  Islam], 
possessed  also  of  a  large  estate  Id  New  York,  ami  related  by  marriage  ami  social 
ties  to  few  who  were  not  as  firm  loyalists  as  himself,  he  (Judge  Jones)  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  the  American  snbject  whose  influence  Kins  George  imagined 
wonld  be  strong  enough  to  keep  at  least  the  province  of  New  York  from  drifting  into 
revolt.  From  I7ii!)  to  1773  be  had  been  recorder  of  the  city,  when  ho  was  appointed 
tosneceed  bis  father  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  colony,  a  po- 
sition In  the  gift  of  the  royal  governor.  His  associations,  his  olllco,  his  conservative 
mold  combined  to  determine  his  relations  to  the  Revolution."  But  while  these  influ- 
ences and  prejudices,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  party  to 
the  eon nci Is  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  what  ho  knew  of  revolutionary  net  inn  was 
largely  from  hearsay,  greatly  lessen  the  weight  of  his  charges  against  revolutionary 
lenders,  they  strengthen  his  statements  of  such  misconduct  of  British  officers  as  he 
personally  witnessed,  his  interest  being  closely  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  cause.  It  is  true  that  when  his  history  was  written,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
be  was  mnch  embittered  against  the  Howes  and  against  Clinton,  to  whose  misman- 
agement he  charged  many  British  disasters.  But,  allowing  for  this,  his  testimony  as 
to  official  misconduct  on  the  British  side  comes  to  ns  with  peculiar  strength,  because 
be  speaks  as  the  representative  of  the  loyalist  aristocracy  of  New  York,  some 
of  whom  were  in  British  service  during  the  occupation,  and  most  of  wbom  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  circumstances  he  relutos.  Jones  was  himself  imprisoned  in 
Connecticut  for  sis  months  in  17711,  and  for  six  months  in  1770,  while  during  the 
intervening  period  he  was  in  New  York  under  parol,  and  was  consequently  pro- 
eluded  from  taking  an  active  loyalist  part.  But  though  such  was  the  ease,  ho  was 
t  social  leader  of  New  York  toryi-m  during  the  Revolution,  and  gives  ns  accurately 
the  views  of  that  particular  society  in  which  the  British  officers  in  the  city  dis- 
tinctively moved.     (See  further  criticism  in  0  Mag.  Am.  History,  etc.,  Ml.) 

In  Galloway's  Cool  Thoughts  on  the  Con»ei]uenees  of  American  Independence,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1780  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  ministry  to  more  vig- 
orous measures,  is  the  following: 

"The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  more  :  <■■'  to  friends  than  foes,  added  to  the 
inhumanity  and  treachery  of  this  country  in  not  exerting  its  potters  for  their  relief, 
I  to  create  permanent  enmity  and  resentments,  and  the  obligations  of 

pititnde  to  the  nation  which  shall  save  tbein  from  oar  ravages  will  stamp  impres- 
*  to  be  effaced." 
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posed  of.  All  this  was  done  with  impunity,  publicly  and  openly.  No 
punishment  was  ever  inflicted  upon  the  plunderers.  No  attempts 
were  made  by  the  British  commanders  to  obtain  restitution  of  the 
stolen  goods,  nor  did  they  ever  discountenance  such  unjustifiable  pro- 
ceedings by  issuing  orders  condemning  such  unmilitary  conduct  and 
forbidding  it  in  future.  In  short,  from  the  whole  conduct  of  the  army 
during  the  course  of  the  war  it  seemed  as  if  the  suppression  of  a 
dangerous  rebellion  was  but  a  secondary  consideration.  The  war,  in 
fact,  was  not  levied  at  rebellion,  but  at  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain; 
at  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  within  the  lines;  indiscriminately  against 
all  persons  wherever  the  army  moved;  against  erudition,  religion,  and 
literature  in  general.  Public  libraries  were  robbed,  colleges  ruined, 
and  churches  of  all  denominations  burned  and  destroyed ;  while  plun- 
der, robberies,  peculation,  whoring,  gaming,  and  all  kinds  of  dissipa- 
tions were  cherished,  nursed,  encouraged,  and  openly  countenanced.™ 

Burgoyne's  adoption,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  of  the  wilderness  route 
through  Skenesborough,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  expedition,  is  charged 
to  corrupt  influences  brought  on  him  by  Colonel  Skene,  whose  property 
was  to  be  improved  by  the  proposed  military  road.t 

The  plundering  expedition  of  General  Grey  (afterwards  the  first  Earl 
Grey)  in  Connecticut  iu  the  summer  of  1778  is  thus  narrated  :| 

"  General  Clinton,  finding  nothing  to  be  done,  returned  to  New  York,  bnt  dispatched 
General  Grey  with  about  four  thousand  men,  under  the  convoy  of  some  frigates,  to 
the  eastward,  to  exterminate  the  nests  of  some  rebel  privateers  which  abounded  in 
the  harbors,  rivers,  and  creeks  about  Buzzard's  Bay,  in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth. 
This  business  was  effectually  performed.  At  Fairhavcn  seventy  sail  of  shipping  wen 
destroyed,  with  small  craft  in  abundance.  The  magazines,  wharfs, stores,  ware- houses, 
rope-walks,  and  vessels  on  the  stocks  were  all  bnrnt.  All  the  dwelling-houses  aod 
holy  edifices  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  shared  the  same  fate.  From  Fairhaven 
the  general  proceeded  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Isles,  Nantucket,  and 
Block  Island,  and  disarmed  the  inhabitants  (who  had  never  interfered  in  the  contest), 
laid  them  under  contribution,  plundered  their  houses,  and  brought  with  them  to  New 
York  about  two  thousand  sheep,  one  thousand  fat  cattle,  fifteen  hundred  hogs,  and 
nearly  live  hundred  horses,  exclusiveof  what  was  nsed  upon  the  expedition.  The  sheep, 
cattle,  and  hogs  were  in  New  York  delivered  to  the  commissaries,  killed,  and  distrib- 
uted iu  rations  to  tin*  army ;  and,  though  they  cost  the  commissary  nothing,  were  the 
plunder  of  a  licentious  army,  to  which  (in  point  of  conquest)  they  belonged,  yet  he 
had  the  conscience  to  charge  the  crown  two  shillings  for  every  pound.  He,  besides, 
sold  the  head,  skins,  and  hid&s,  and  put  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  The  horses 
were  delivered  to  the  quartermaster,  and  the  crowu  charged  J£*20  sterling  for  each. 
No  wonder  tliat  commissaries,  barrack- masters,  aud  quartermasters  made  such  amaz- 
ing estates  during  the  American  war.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  John  Bull  got  tired  of 
this  war,  not  against  rebellion,  but  against  the  treasury  of  Great  Britain." 

While  this  system  of  devastation  and  plunder  was  in  pursuance  of 
George  Ill's  instruction  that  the  time  had  come  to  "distress  tbe  rebels,* 
it  added  greatly  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  British  success.  Not 
only  was  the  population  on  which  the  outrages  were  committed  made 

•  I  Jones'  Hist.,  ut  supra,  i:W.  t  id.,  i,  201.  t  ld.t  i,  278. 
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Implacable,  bat  the  British  army,  as  we  learn  from  this  high  loyalist 
iuthority,  was  corrupted  and  enervated  by  the  plunder  and  by  the  igno- 
ble warfare  of  which  it  was  part. 

We  are  afterwards  told  by  Judge  Jones*  that  the  British  barrack- 
masters,  who  were  authorized  to  cut  down  the  woods  on  the  "  rebel n 
estates  adjacent  to  New  York,  sold  this  wood  in  New  York  at  £A  8*.  a 
cord,  that  the  " commanding  general"  prior  to  Carleton  "connived 
at  this  piece  of  wickedness,"  and  that  the  u  favorite  dulcineas  of  Clinton, 
Robertson,  and  Birch  were  all  supplied  with  large  quantities  of  wood 
by  their  orders." 

In  a  letter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  of  December  9, 1779,  "  based  upon 
letters  from  Canada,"  given  by  Judge  Jones,t  we  have  the  following 
reply  on  behalf  of  loyal  provincials  to  Burgoyne's  charge  that  "his 
defeat  was  brought  on  him  by  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Indians,  Canadi- 
ans, and  provincials,  on  whom  he  found  too  late  was  no  dependence:" 
44  General  Burgoyne,"  says  Peters,  u  while  at  Quebec,  encouraged  the 
Indians  to  join  him  under  their  own  captains  and  to  fight  the  enemy  in 
their  own  way;  the  only  argument  that  could  have  prevailed  with  the 
Indians  to  join  him."  It  seems,  however,  that  he  afterwards  endeav- 
ored to  stop  their  excesses,  "  whereupon  they  set  up  their  howl,  fled, 
and  left  him." 

It  is  further  stated  that  the  books  in  the  public  libraries  of  New  York 
were  carried  off  and  sold  by  British  soldiers  during  their  occupancy.} 
We  are  also  told  that  "Arnold,"  after  his  Virginia  raid, 44  returned  to 
New  York  as  rich  as  a  nabob  with  the  plunder  of  Virginia.  Phillips 
was  now  sent  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  what  Arnold  left  unplundered." 

The  plundering  of  St.  Eustatia  by  the  British  in  1781  was  the  subject 
of  resolute  remonstrance  by  London  merchants.  "  Having  passed  the 
bounds  of  ail  shame,"  to  quote  from  another  authority,  "  we  have  re- 
turned the  forbearance  of  the  French  at  the  Grenadas  to  our  proprie- 
tors by  the  contrary  practice  at  St.  Eustatia ;  Lord  George  Germain, 
however,  out  of  modesty  or  pride,  has  refused  to  avow  this  scandalous 
proceeding  under  his  hand  in  his  answer  to  our  merchants,  who  have 
remonstrated  against  it."§ 

44  Yesterday  we  learned  that  La  Mothe  Piquet,  who  had  lain  in  am- 
bush (no  sea  term,  I  doubt)  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  had  fallen  in 
au  beau  milieu  of  our  fleet  from  Eustatia,  laden  with  the  plunder  of  all 
nations,  and  has  taken  at  least  twenty  of  them.  The  two  men-of-war 
and  two  frigates  that  convoyed  all  that  spoil  took  to  their  heels  and, 
to  talk  like  an  Irishman,  are  on  Irish  ground  in  one  of  their  harbors." || 

One  of  the  most  candid  and  intelligent  contributions  on  the  British 

*  1  Jones'  Hist.,  ut  supra,  i,  341. 

t  Id.,  i,  083. 

%  Id.,  ii,  136, 137. 

$  Walpole  to  Mason,  Mar.  3,  1781 ;  8  Cniraingham's  Walpole,  23. 

|  Walpole  to  Masou,  May  16,  1761 ;  Id.,  40. 
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Hide  to  the  history  of  the  war  is  that  published,  under  the  title  of 
iu  America,  by  Lieuteiiaut  Anberey,  who  was  iu  Burgoyne'8  army 
capitulated  at  Saratoga. 

"The  loyalists  in  Pennsylvania,"  he  tells  us,  "generally  accuse  Gtt- 
eral  Howe  with  ungrateful  conduct  iu  abandoning  Philadelphia  after 
all  the  assistance  they  had  given  him,  and  not  having  during  the  win- 
ter endeavored  to  dislodge  General  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  suffer- 
ing the  cueniy  to  harass  and  distress  the  loyal  inhabitants  on  every 
side  of  the  British  Hues,  destroying  their  mills,  seizing  their  grain, 
horses,  and  cattle,  imprisoning,  whipping,  brauding,  and  killing  the 
unhappy  people  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  who  at  every 
risk  were  daily  supplying  the  army,  navy,  and  loyal  inhabitants  within 
the  lines  with  every  necessary  and  luxury  the  couutry  afforded."* 

Samuel  Cur  wen,  before  the  war  began,  had  been  a  successful  mer- 
chant at  Salem,  in  his  early  manhood  had  been  a  captain  in  PepperelPs 
attack  on  Louisburg,  aud  was  subsequently  judge  of  the  royal  admi- 
ralty court  of  Massachusetts.  In  May,  1775,  unable  to  fall  iu  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  was  then  becoming  dominant  in  his  proviuce, 
he  resigued  his  office,  gave  up  his  business,  and  went  to  England,  where 
he  remained  during  the  war.  His  conviction  that  his  allegiance  was 
due  to  the  British  crown  never  abated  until  he  found  that,  by  tlie 
treaty  of  peace,  Britain  herself  had  surrendered  that  allegiance.  Yet, 
while  acknowledging  this  loyalty  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  his  journal 
and  letters,  published  iu  1842,  show  how  crushed  he  was  by  what  he 
learned  of  British  warfare  on  his  native  shores.  Thus,  in  an  entry  ou 
November  22,  1777,  he  quotes  without  dissent  the  following  report  of 
a  speech  of  Chatham's: 

"Have  they  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  affection**  and  obedience  of  their  ancient 
brethren  ?  They  have  gone  to  Germany,  sought  the  alliance  of  every  pitiful,  paltry 
prince  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  loyal,  brave,  and  injured  brethren  in  America. 
They  have  entered  into  mercenary  treaties  with  these  human  butchers  for  the  pur- 
chase aud  sale  of  human  blood.  But,  my  lords,  this  is  not  all.  They  have  let  the 
savages  of  America  loose  upon  their  innocent  and  uuotleuding  brethren — the  agtnl, 
weak,  and  defenseless;  on  old  men,  women,  and  children  ;  upon  babes  at  the  breast- 
to  be  cut,  mangled,  sacrificed,  burnt,  and  roasted;  nay,  to  bo  eaten.  These  are  the 
allies  Oreat  Britain  now  has.  Carnage,  desolation,  and  destruction  wherever  her 
arms  are  carried  is  her  now  adopted  mode  of  making  war."     (Curweu's  Journals,  174.) 

And  this  he  inserts  with  a  sigh.  Throughout  the  volume  in  which 
his  letters  and  journals  for  seven  years  are  entered,  there  is  a  constant 
recognition,  not  of  the  wrongfulness  of  the  British  title,  for  this  his  feel- 
ings of  legitimacy  precluded  him  from  disputing,  but  of  the  folly  aud 
the  wickedness  of  the  way  in  which  that  title  was  pressed.t 

»2  Anberey's  Travels,  i>6b\ 

t"lf  this  neglect  (in  the  winter  New  Jersey  campaign  of  177G-77)  was  preju- 
dicial to  the  British  cause,  how  much  more  fatal  was  the  detestable  lioentiousnew  iu 
which  the  military  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  Jerseys.  Plunder  aud  wautoo 
iuifult  disgusted  and  incensed  the  uatives,  and  avoided  opportunities  of  reproach  whicii 
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If  it  be  said  that  there  was  retaliation  in  these  atrocities,  it  must  be 
dmembered,  aside  from  the  want  of  proof  of  systematic  rapine  on  the 
tmerican  side,  that  on  American  homes,  American  property,  Ameri- 
can families  the  fury  of  this  cruel  devastation  fell;  and  these  cruelties 

ere  not  neglected  by  the  partisans  of  America."    (2  Adolphus'  History  of  England, 
11.) 

In  the  London  Annual  Register  for  1777  we  have  the  following: 
"  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  devastation  and  disorders  practiced  by  the  Hes- 
ans  should  not  operate  in  some  degree  iu  their  example  on  the  British  troops.  It 
onld  have  been  difficult  to  have  punished  enormities  on  the  one  side  which  were 
racticed  without  reserve  or  apprehension  on  the  other.  Every  successful  deviation 
om  order  and  discipline  in  war  is  certainly  and  speedily  followed  by  others  still 
reater."  (Id.,  12.)  *  *  *  "Among  other  enormities  which  received  the  censure 
f  our  neighbors  in  that  country,  the  destruction  of  the  public  library  at  Trenton, 
ad  of  the  college  and  library  at  Princeton,  together  with  a  celebrated  orrery  made 
y  Bitten  house,  said  to  be  the  best  and  finest  in  the  world,  were  brought  as  charges 
fa  Gothic  barbarity  which  waged  war  oven  with  the  literature  and  sciences."  (Id., 
•.13.) 

"The  consequeuces  of  the  late  military  outrages  in  the  Jerseys  were  severely 
elt  in  the  present  change  of  circumstances.  As  soon  as  fortune  turned  and  the 
deans  were  in  their  po  wer  the  sufferers  of  all  parties,  the  well-disposed  to  the  royal 
auae  as  well  as  the  neutrals  and  wavering,  now  rose  as  a  man  to  revenge  their  per- 
oaal  injuries  and  particular  oppressions,  and  being  goaded  by  a  keener  spur  than  auy 
rhich  a  public  cause  or  general  motive  could  have  excited,  became  its  bitterest  and 
lost  determined  enemies.  Thus  the  whole  country,  with  too  few  exceptions,  became 
ostile ;  those  who  were  incapable  of  arms  acting  as  spies  and  keeping  a  continual 
atch  for  those  who  bore  them,  so  that  the  smallest  motiou  could  not  be  made  with- 
ut  its  being  exposed  and  discovered  before  it  could  produce  its  intended  effect." 
«.,  p.  21.) 

The  same  journal,  in  its  issue  for  1781  (p.  15),  after  noticiug  the  depredations  of 
le  New  York  loyalists  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  says  that  "  the  consequence  was  that 
leadjoiniug  coasts  of  the  coutiuent,  and  particularly  of  tha  maritime  and  nearer 
art  of  the  Jerseys,  became  scenes  of  waste  and  havoc;  and  this  predatory  war  tended 
either  to  subjugation  nor  reconcilement." 

According  to  the  London  Chronicle  of  August  24-26,  1779,  a  paper  which  was  the 
articular  organ  of  Americau  loyalists,  the  outrages  by  British  soldiers  ou  loyalist 
sfu  gees  were  as  great  as  those  inflicted  on  the  patriots : 

"  If  the  British  general  was  indolent  and  neglectful  iu  putting  a  stop  to  these  cru- 
ttiea  (the  plunder  and  rapine  of  loyalists  coming  to  the  British  lines  for  protection), 
te  rebel  commanders  and  new  States  were  not  so  in  converting  them  to  their  own 
enefit.  Every  possible  advautage  was  takeu  of  the  enormities.  Affidavits  were 
iken  of  the  pluuder  and  of  every  rape.  *  *  *  By  these  means  the  minds  of  many 
i ere  turned  against  the  British  Government  aud  not  a  few  in  desperation  joined  the 
sbel  army.  The  force  of  the  rebels  was  increased,  the  British  weakened,  and  the 
Qtnanity  aud  glory  of  the  Britons  received  a  disgraceful  tarnish  which  time  can 
ever  efface." 

Affidavits  showing  the  details  of  British  depredations  iu  Connecticut  during  the 
rar  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  Hiuinan's  (Connecticut)  Historical  Collection,  Hart- 
ord,  1842.    See  also,  for  affidavits  of  outrages  in  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Even- 
ng  Post,  May  1-3,  1777,  and  succeeding  issues. 
Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  England,  thus  speaks: 

"When  the  news  of  the  burning  of  Norfolk  arrived,  Washington  expressed  his  hope 
thai  it  would  unite  the  whole  oouutry  in  one  indissoluble  band  against  a  nation  which 
•owns  to  be  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue  and  those  feelings  vf  u'leAx  &\*\au&vl\*\i  *  wWr 
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were  extended  wherever  ravaging  squads  could  penetrate,  wherever 
an  armed  vessel  could  find  entrance.  There  was  no  retaliation  here,  for 
the  British  had  here  no  homes  to  be  desecrated;  no  village  churches 

ized  people  from  the  most  barbarous  savages.    If  such  language  ooald  be  employed 
by  such  a  mau,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  bow  fierce  a  spirit  must  have  been  abroad. 
In  tbo  dissolution  of  all  government,  mob  intimidation  had  a  great  power  over  poli- 
ticians, and  mobs  are  always  in  favor  of  the  strongest  measures,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  armed  resistance  had  naturally  given  an  increased  power  to  those  who 
had  been  the  first  to  advocate  it.     Every  step  which  was  taken  in  England  added  to 
tho  exasperation.    Already  the  Americans  had  been  proclaimed  rebels  and  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  them  had  been  forbidden.    The  petition  of  Congress  to  the 
king,  which  was  the  last  serious  effort  of  America  for  pacification,  was  duly  taken 
over  to  England  ;  but  after  a  short  delay  Lord  Dartmouth  informed  the  delegates 
that  no  answer  would  be  given  to  it.    An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorizing 
the  confiscation  of  all  American  ships  and  cargoes  and  of  all  vessels  of  other  nations 
trading  with  the  American  ports,  and  by  a  clause  of  especial  atrocity  the  command- 
ers of  the  British  ships  of  war  were  empowered  to  seize  the  crews  of  all  American 
vessels  and  compel  them,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  mutineers,  to  serve  against 
their  countrymen.    All  these  things  contributed  to  sever  the  Colonies  from  amicable 
connection  with  England  and  to  make  the  prospect  of  reconciliation  appear  strange 
and  remote.    Separation,  it  was  plausibly  said,  was  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament 
itself,  which  had  thrown  the  thirteen  Colonies  out  of  the  protection  of  the  crown." 
(Lecky's  History  of  England,  452.) 

The  ferocity  permitted  in  the  British  army  is  exhibited  in  an  incidental  passage 
in  a  family  letter  to  Lady  Ossory,  written  by  her  brother-in-law,  General  Fitspatrick, 
from  "tho  head  of  Elk  River,  Maryland,  September  1,  1777,"  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  note  to  a  letter  to  Lady  Ossory  in  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  3 : 

"  Tho  scene  we  are  witnesses  to  is  the  most  vile  and  execrable  that  can  be  conceived. 
A  soldier  of  ours  was  yesterday  taken  by  the  enemy  beyond  our  lines  who  bid 
chopped  oil'  an  unfortunate  woman's  fingers  in  order  to  plunder  her  of  herrings.  / 
really  think  the  return  of  this  army  to  England  is  to  be  dreaded  by  the  peaceable inhabitant, 
and  will  occasion  a  prodigious  increase  of  business  for  Sir  J.  Fielding  and  Jack  Kekk 
I  am  sure  the  office  of  the  latter  can  never  find  more  deserving  objects  for  its  exercise." 

See  further  on  this  topic  8  Penn.  Mag.  of  Am.  Hist.,  etc.  (part  1),  428. 

Horace  Walpole  thus  reports  Burke's  speech  on  Burgoyne's  appeal  to  the  Indians 
tocomo  in  as  auxiliaries : 

"  He  (Burgoyno)  exhorted  them  (the  Indians),  by  the  dictates  of  our  holy  religion 
and  by  their  reverence  for  our  constitution,  to  repair  to  his  majesty's  standard. 
1  Where  was  that  t '  said  Burke.  '  On  board  Lord  Dnnmore's  ship.'  And  he  exhorted 
them  (I  suppose  by  the  same  divine  and  human  laws)  not  to  touch  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  man,  woman,  or  child  while  living,  though  he  was  willing  to  deal  with 
them  lor  sculps  of  the  dead,  being  a  nice  and  distinguished  judge  between  the 
scalp  taken  from  a  dead  person  and  the  head  of  a  person  that  dies  of  being  scalped. 
'Let  us  state  this  Christian  exhortation  and  Christian  injunction,' said  Barks, 'by 
a  more  family  picture.  Suppose  there  was  a  riot  on  Tower  Hill,  what  wonld  the 
Keeper  of  his  Majesty's  Lions  do  T  Would  he  not  fling  open  the  dens  of  the  wild 
beasts  and  then  address  them  thus :  "My  gentle  lions,  my  humane  bears,  my  senti- 
mental wolves,  my  tender-hearted  hyenas,  go  forth;  bnt  1  exhort  yon,  as  ye  an 
Christians  and  members  of  a  civilized  society,  to  take  care  not  to  harm  a  woman  or 
child ! " ' "  This  speech,  according  to  Walpole,  was  '*  wonderful;  hie  wit  made  North, 
Rigby,  and  miuisters  laugh ;  his  pathos  drew  tears  down  Barrels  cheeks,"  (Walpole 
to  Masou,  February  12,  1776,  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  29.) 

In  Walsh's  Appeal  Chatham's  speech  is  thus  reported : 

"It  will  be  at  once  understood  that  I  mean  the  employment  of  the  ■ 
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1    suUaola  to  be  ruthlessly  burned;   uo  accumulation   of 
i  on  whi'jli  u  (.men  and  children  depended  to  be  destroyed." 


«"''-  §   23.    The   high   authority   of  Judge  Thomas 

Jones,  us  the  historian  of  the  British  occupation 

v  York,  was  noticed  in  the  last  section.      His  characterization  of 

o  dissoluteness  that  pervaded  tlie  British  occupancy  of  New  York  is 

j ■■■■  in  its  - oarse  and  shocking  details  to  he  here  reproduced, 

lornilty  of  rancor  uml  desperate  ambition  which  drew  down  those  blast- 
ing thunders  from  the  genius  Chatham,  tbnt  trom  t<i  be  still  heard  when  we  Imik  at 
the  faint  image  of  them  conveyed  in  the  parliamentary  history.  Two  years  alter  the 
oommeacement  of  the  Revolution  hml  Ihin  prophetic  mill  generous  spirit  to  tell  his 
countrymen  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  grief,  '  It  is  not  a  wild  and  lawless  bauditti 
whom  we  oppose ;  the  resistance  of  America  is  the  struggle  of  free  anil  virtuous 
patriots.'  The  cruelty  and  degeneracy  of  associating  to  the  liritiah  arms  the  loma- 
h*wk  and  icalping-kaife  ;  of  '  trafficking  at  tho  shambles  of  every  German  despot '~ 
far  the  purpose  of  crushing  that  resistanue,  of  butchering  a  lieoplo  chii'Hy  descended 
front  British  loins,  and  from  whose  labors  Britain  had  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest  of 
power  and  glory,  might  well  produce  the  'sanctified  frenzy  "to  which  he  was  wrought. 
But  he  recollected,  besides,  how  long  that  people  had  struggled  with  '  the  merciless 
Indian'  for  the  possession  of  the  wit  on  which  they  hod  reared  English  communities 
and  institutions,  and  lie  felt,  iu  seeing  the  same  inveterate  enemy  led  back  upon 
them  by  the  country  for  whose  benefit  nearly  as  much  as  their  own  they  hud  fought 
m>  bravely  and  bled  so  profusely,  the  |ieeuliar  hardship  and  bitterness  of  their  lot 
and  the  unparalleled  barbarity  and  callousness  of  England.  There  was  enough 
to  ronse  all  tho  energies  of  his  humanity  and  his  patriotism  iu  the  item  which  the 
treasury  accounts  presented  of  jC  160,000  sterling  for  tbe  purchase  of  warlike  accouter- 
tnents  for  the  savages ;  in  that  phrase,  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  ferocious,  of  Hurgoyne's 
speech  to  the  congress  of  Indians  at  the  river  Boquot  (June  '21,  1777),  '  Go  forth  iu  the 
Might  of  your  valor  and  your  cause;  strike  at  the  common  enemies  of  Groat  Britain 
and  America,  disturbers  of  public  order,  peace,  and  happiness ;  destroyers  of  com- 
merce; parricides  of  the  state;'  and  in  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Tony  U,  of  East 
Florida,  ottering  a  reward  for  every  American  sculp  delivered  to  persons  appointed 
to  receive  them."    (Walsh's  Appeal,  part  i,  $  vi,  p.  19C) 

"It  was  said  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  "that 

tt  is  monstrous  to  place  on  the  same  footing  Hie  cruellies  of  the  oppressed  and  the 

omelties  of  the  oppressor;"  and  this  distinction,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 

-    at  tbe  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  belligerents  stood  somewhat  on  an 

■    •quality,  applies  iu  full  force  to  tbe  plan  of  the  campaign  us  directed  by  George  III. 

*  It  was  in  accordance  with  that  plan  that  Indians  were  employed  to  devastate  and 
to  assassinate  without  regard  to  sex  or  age ;  that  foreign  mercenaries  were  brought 

b    to  the  Held  not  from  patriotic  or  loyal  motives,  but  for  money;  and  that  Americans 
were  bj  royal  direction  "  distressed  "  by  secret  military  excursions  to  plunder  and 
%    barn  up  defenseless  villages. 

tr        As  an  illustration  of  a  very  different  spirit  on  the  American  si  do  may  be  given  the 
J    following  letter  from  Paul  Jones  to  Lady  Selkirk,  dated  March  I,  17S0  (Cong,  l.i- 

*  bntyMSS.): 

f        "I  have  now  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  Congress  has  relinquished  their 

£    real  or  supposed  interest  in  the  plate,  and  for  my  own  part  I  scorn  to  add  to  my  for- 

'     ttrno  by  such  an  acqnisition.     As  for  the  part  claimed  by  the  few  men  who  landed 

with  roe  at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  it  is  of  little  consequence,  and  they  are  already  satisfied. 

Thns  yon  see,  madam,  that  tho  earl's  objection  is  removed.    The  plate  is  UnlfteAiio'* 

In  tbe  hands  of  Messrs.  Qoarlailu  Moylau,  who  hold  it  at  your.  A'wrmsa.V1 
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but  affording  as  it  does  an  uuquestionably  accurate  description 
intelligent  aud  conscientious  eye-witness  of  the  outrages  of  thai 
pancy,  it  gives  the  historical  critic  material  to  elucidate  allusioi 
appeals  iu  our  diplomatic  correspondence  which  otherwise  wot 
inexplicable,*  throwing  light  on  the  apparent  harshness  of  Wa 
ton  and  of  Congress  in  the  cases  of  Andr6  and  of  Asgill,  the  ant 
of  Washington's  bearing  iu  his  intercourse  with  emissaries  fire 
British  headquarters,  and  the  Puritan  tone  of  some  of  the  public 
meuts  of  the  day.reminding  us  of  that  of  the  leaders  of  theEuglist 
lution  of  1640,  who  felt  that  their  revolt  was  as  much  against  a  dig 
court  as  against  a  tyrannical  prince.  Of  the  strength  of  this  re 
tion  we  have  a  curious  illustration  in  a  letter  of  Gerard  to  Verg 
dated  at  Philadelphia  on  August  24,  1778,t  in  which,  accord 
Doniol,  "  on  the  occasion  of  a  banquet  which  Gerard  gave  to  Co 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Louis,  in  return  for  one  which  Congress  had 
to  him,  the  whole  of  that  body  was  assembled  at  his  house,  an 
enthusiastically  celebrating  his  majesty's  anniversary.  He  wisl 
conclude  the  evening  with  a  ball,  but  he  was  informed  that  he 
oblige  them  by  giving  mp  his  intention,  as  it  was  desired  to  ( est 
a  strict  line  of  demarkatiou  between  the  whigs  and  the  tories,  esp< 
between  the  women,'  and  they  brought  forward  as  a  final  objec 
law  which  had  been  passed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Presbyteris 
the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  to  prohibit  public  amusements,  in  or 
obtain  the  protection  of  Heaven." 

The  letters  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  f 
of  whom  at  least  was  no  u  Presbyterian,"  teem  with  denunciati 
the  examples  of  gross  immorality  thus  set  in  our  great  cities,  vi 
such  conduct  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  pursuance  of  that 
and  branch  n  system  which  those  emiuent  revolutionists  advex 
and  even  Franklin,  careless  Gallio  as  they  held  him  to  be,  more 
once  appeals  to  British  licentiousness  in  New  York  and  Phi  lad < 
not  merely  as  a  reason  for  totally  casting  off  the  British  yoke,  bu 
warning  to  ourselves  of  the  consequences  of  thus  indulging  in  a 
tiousness  which  enervates  those  yielding  to  it,  while  it  repels  all  o 
As  showing  the  popular  verdict,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  one  of  b 
ters  written  immediately  alter  the  British  evacuation,  inentiom 
in  a  procession  gotten  up  to  commemorate  that  deliverance  one  < 
conspicuous  objects  was  a  gigantic  effigy,  dressed  up  to  parody,  1 
surdness  aud  impudence  of  costume,  the  mistresses  to  whom  the  E 
generals  were  said  to  have  devoted  themselves,  and  who  was  ii 
attire  and  with  other  emblems  denoting  profligacy  and  rapacit 

*  See  1  Jones'  History  of  New  York,  171,17ti.n*».£tt.3T>l;  2  id.,  57.87.42J 
same  infamous  scones  were  exhibited  in  Philadelphia,  where  Howe  passed  th 
ter,  "corrupting  hia  own  army  by  his  example  of  licentiousness  and  teachi 
younger  officers  to  ruin  themselves  by  gaming."    ^10  Bancroft's  United  States 

t  Douiol,  iii,  &H>. 
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i  tofore  the  town.  When  we  recollect  that  similar  caricatures  were 
ded  in  England  and  Scotland  during  the  great  Puritan  reactions,  we 
condone  the  coarseness  of  this  Philadelphia  parade  of  1778.  And 
1  we  recur  to  Judge  Jones'  pages  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
profligacy  the  Philadelphia  procession  parodied  was  worse  than 
the  worst  profligacy  of  the  Stuarts. 

hen  Franklin  was  told  that  Sir  William  Howe  had  taken  Phila. 
liia,  his  answer  was  that  it  was  more  likely  that  Philadelphia  had 
n  Sir  William  Howe.  There  can  be  now  no  question  that  the  stay 
te  British  army  in  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778 
lamaging  to  the  British  cause.  Duriug  this  occupation  seven  huu- 
of  the  private  soldiers  deserted j  while  the  eonduct  of  the  officers 
marked  by  a  luxury  in  siugular  contrast  with  the  stern  endurance 
£cessive  hardships  shown  by  Washington  and  those  who  served 
r  him  at  Valley  Forge.  The  effect  of  the  contrast  on  men  of  gen- 
3  spirit  must  have  been  very  great.  The  same  volume  of  the  Lou- 
Annual  Register  which  gives  the  account  of  the  British  retreat 
Philadelphia  contains  a  letter  from  "  an  officer  at  Philadelphia," 
il  May  23, 1778,  narrating  the  particulars  of  the  "  Mischianza"  exhib- 
iu  Philadelphia  at  the  departure  of  General  Howe*  This  was 
rt  of  tournament,  u according  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of 
jut  chivalry,"  in  which  the  "  General  and  Admiral "  took  part,  and 
bich  the  principal  male  actors  were  "  knights  dressed  iu  ancient 
ts  of  white  and  red  silk,  and  mounted  on  gray  horses,  richly  capar- 
>d  in  trappings  of  the  colors,"  attended  by  their  esquires  on  foot, 
hief  of  the  "knights"  appeared  Lord  Gathcart,  attended  by  two 
ig  black  slaves,  with  sashes  and  drawers  of  blue  and  white  silk, 
ing  large  silver  clasps  round  their  necks  and  arms,  their  breasts 
shoulders  bare.  Then  came  six  knights,  one  of  whom,  Captain 
v6.  was  the  designer  of  the  pageant,  and  left  some  lively  sketches 
nemorating  it.  The  tournament  was  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
bhe  claims  of  u  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Bose  and  the  ladies  of  the 
ling  Mountaiu  "  for  superior  charms.  There  were  many  "  flourishes 
umpets"  aud  "  galloping  of  steeds,"  and  rockets,  and  plumes  of 
iers;  yet  on  those  who  had  gazed  on  exhibitions  under  more  gorgeous 
sumptuous  auspices  the  scene  must  have  somewhat  palled.  The 
e  which  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  indoor  dancing  was  the  old 
,rton  mausion,  whoso  Quaker  master,  with  his  family,  was  uucere- 
iously  ejected  to  make  room  for  the  display.  The  Quakers,  who 
ed  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
who  heretofore  had  iuclined  towards  the  crown,  were  not  a  little 
ked  at  such  frivolity  at  such  a  crisis,  whose  momentous  solemnity 
-  of  them,  embracing  some  of  the  principal  capitalists  of  the  city, 
knew.    Old  loyalists,  who  had  been  trained  iu  Euglaud  <rc  \\jl 

•  See  4  Mag.  ofAmer.  History,  etc.,  200;  Arnold^  Life  of  B.  ktrnftflL,  <El\. 
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only  of  it* 


English  ways,  shuddered  at  the  spectacle,  od  account  not  only  1 
tawdriness,  but  of  its  uusuitableuoss  at  such  a  period  and  in  such  em- 
ditious.  The  respect  felt  for  British  arms  wonld  not  bare  been  '.<  .:: 
eued  among  such  observers  by  tbo  spectacle  of  the  employment  of  those 
arms,  not  against  Washington's  besieging  army,  but  in  deciding  iu 
sbaui  fights  whether  the  ladies  of  the  Burning  Mountain  were  more 
beautiful  tban  the  ladies  of  the  Blended  Bose.  The  contrast  between 
Washington's  besieging  army,  enduring  in  that  bitter  winter  banishing 
iu  its  huts,  and  Howe's  army,  dissolved  in  dissolute  frivolity  iu  fheeitj, 
was  not  itulike  that  between  Hogarth's  industrious  and  idle  apprentices, 
and  witb  analogous  incidents.  It  is  not  strange  that  after  this  exhibition 
respect  for  the  revolutionary  cause  increased  as  that  for  Britain  dimin- 
ished.* Serious  and  patriotic  men  (and  such  men  cumposed  a  large  and 
influential  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  Colonies)  could  not  bnt  feel 
that  as  between  the  spirit  of  Philadelphia  and  that  of  Valley  Forge  in 

*  A  bitter  loyalist  attack  on  the  Misckianza  will  bo  found  in  tbo  London  Chron- 
icle fur  July  17-^0,  1770.  It  was  "nauseous."  "Cleopatra"  herself  presided  ovrr 
tho  frivolous  nymphs  and  tbo  no  loss  frivolous  heroes,  and  "  all  thin  medley  of  i 
triumph  was  made  in  honor  of  a  never-con  quoting  hero  upon  bis  losing"  a  large  put 

of  tho  ltrilish  possessions. 

Lord  {Admiral)  Howe's  biograpkor  speaks  of  the  Hisohianza  in  terms  which  would 
show  that  British  critics  won)  nut  insensible  of  the  absurdity  and  iaappropriatoucM 
of  the  performance.  It  is  called'  a  "silly  exhibition,"  and  wo  are  told  that  it  wm 
abused  and  happily  ridiculed  by  that  vagabond  Paine  as  follows:  ''Ho  [General  : 
Howe]  In numou  oil'  with  his  bombs  and  burning  hearts  set  upon  the  pillars  of  hislri-  j 
umpliul  arch,  which,  at  the  proper  time  of  the  show,  burst  out  iu  a  shower  of  sqnil* 
and  crackers  and  ulber  lire-works  to  tho  doloctablo  amusement  of "  certain  yoniig 
ladies  named  by  Paine.     (Burrows'  Life  of  Howe,  115.) 

Judge  Junes,  a  strong  loyalist,  in  his  History  of  New  York  (1,  351  and  961),  scotftt 
at  the  Mischiau/.a  as  u  lidicnloiiH  farce,  shocking  at  such  a  crisis. 

In  Huston  Sir  William  Howe's  life  was  as  scandalous  as  in  Philadelphia  and  in  St* 
York,  spending  bis  time  "at  the  faro  table  and  tbo  theater,  and  carrying  on  uu  u/oirt 
tl'amour  with  a  popular  belle  of  tbu  day ;"  so  that  iu  newspapers  he  became  the  M»rt 
Antony  whom  a  Boston  tJh-opalra  betrayed.     (Baxter's  Digby's  Journal,  155.) 

In  the  London  Chronicle  for  August  14-17,  177'J,  volume  2,  page  259,  a  supposed 
epitaph  on  llowo  is  given,  in  which  is  the  following  : 

"A  boundless  rapacity  allured  him  to  so  atrocious  a  system  of  refined  and  clcluVr- 
ale  treachery,  ever  dreading  the  glory  of  victory  and  of  conquest  as  tending  I" 
shorten  the  period  of  tho  war  and  to  withdraw  him  from  tho  embezzlement  nf  UV 
public  treasure.  Thus,  a  parricide  to  bis  country,  ho  was  moreover  distiiiguibUnl  m 
s  private  character,  for  (lie  uniform  dissoluteness  of  bis  rouilncl 
gradation." 
it  iu  which  this  appeal's  was  tbo  cliauuol  in  which  the  refugees  fnipnuii; 

lam  llowo,  wo  are  again  tobl  (London  Chronicle,  August  24-iW,  17?J),  -Jpn* 
I  be  critical  campaign  of  June,  177H,  "the  pleasures  of  iudolouco  awl  il* 
■  a  discharge  of  his  duty  in  his  eounlry."  The  indifference,  of  the  ministry 
i  of  this  [diameter,  coining  from  loyalists  of  standing,  can  only  ls>  «' 
•  taking  into  account  the  toleration  thou  shown  (o  moral  taints  iu  uulito 
is  would  not  now  bo  condoned,  anil  which  piano  Howe  in  snob  imirkrdcon- 
-uch  succeeding    iiritisb   generals  as   Havelock  and  Itaglan.      A  niioirir/ 
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t  memorable  winter,  their  lot,  whatever  might  have  been  their  pre- 
s  predilections,  was  to  be  with  Valley  Forge.  And  to  men  of  en- 
husiasm  who  entered  into  the  contest,  as  did  La  Fayette,  acquainted 
rith  the  liollownesi  even  of  spectacles  far  more  gorgeous  than  those  of 

ho  Mischianztt,  Valley  Forgo  exhibited  the  character  of  Washington 
and  the  cause  he  led,  in  a  grandeur  which  drew  from  them  veneration, 
zeal,  and  devotion. 

What  followed  increased  this  feeling.  The  Delaware  Eiver,  down 
which  had  floated  the  gaily -dressed  vessels  of  the  Mischianza,  boisterous 
with  revelry,  was  in  a  few  days  to  witness  the  same  vessels,  their  finery 
stripped  off,  carrying  to  the  Jerseys  nut  only  the  British  army  retreat- 
ing before  the  gaunt  and  haggard  troops  which  had  been  encamped 
at  Valley  Forge,  but  a  crowd  of  refugees  who  had  been  lured  by  Brit- 
ish promises  to  accept  British  protection  and  British  allegiance  in  Phil- 
which  hail  Germain  anil  Sandwich  among  its  leaders  would  see  nothing  in  itself 
censurable  in  the  dissoluteness  of  Hone.  Yet  thin  dissoluteness,  the  example  of  which 
Howe  set  and  tho  ostentations  spread  of  which  he  encouraged,  was  as  much  an  ele- 
ment in  the  revolt  of  men  of  sobriety  and  religions  earnestness  in  HIG-'TJ  as  was  the 
dissoluteness  of  Buckingham  and  his  associates  an  element  in  the  revolt  of  men  of 
the  name  class  in  1G2G.  As  in  some  degree  explaining  Howe's  ostentation  of  immoral- 
ity and  the  partiality  shown  him  and  his  brother  by  George  III,  we  may  recollect 
that  tho  grandmother  of  tho  Howes  was  tho  Baroness  Kilmanseggo,  the  mistress  of 
George  I. 

Id  a  very  powerful  article  in  the  Caledonian  Meronry,  re  published  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Gazette  of  June  9,  1779,  Howe's  campaigns  are  said  to  be  marked  by  "  delay 
without  prudence  and  success  without  advantage ;"  anil  the  cause  of  his  failure  in 
directly  charged  to  the  gaming-table  and  to  tbo  sexual  excesses  in  which  he  indulged. 
These,  coupled  with  the  frivolity  of  tbo  Mischianza,  are  used  as  an  appeal  not  merely 
for  Howe's  disgrace,  but  for  the  discontinuance  of  a  war  to  which  snch  infamous  mis- 
conduct seemed  incidental. 

A  strong  and  coarse  statement  of  Howe's  indolence  and  licentiousness,  as  destroy- 
ing his  military  activity,  is  made  by  General  Charles  Leo,  in  his  letter  of  June  4,  1779, 
to  "Hush,"  as  published  in  Charles  Lee's  Memoirs,  London,  1702,  424.  The  copy  I 
have  before  me  came  from  the  library  of  General  Sir  H.  Clinton,  whoso  marginal  notes 
are  placed  against  the  passages  from  which  be  dissented.  To  this  passage  there  is  no 
expression  of  dissent  attached. 

OF  Burgoyne,  Madame  Riedesel,  whose  opportunities  of  observation  as  wife  of  a 
German  officer  of  the  highest  rank  were  great,  and  whoso  accuracy  can  not  be  dis- 
puted, thus  writes: 

"  Ho  spent  half  tho  nights  [of  bis  campaign  of  1777]  in  singing  and  drinking  and 
■musing  himself  with  the  wife  of  a  commissary,  who  was  bis  mistress,  and  who,  as 
well  as  he,  loved  champagne."  (See,  for  other  references  on  this  point,  Baxter's  Dig- 
by's  Journal,  42.) 

In  an  intercepted  letter  from  Earl  Percy  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  February  28, 
1781,  after  speaking  of  the  irresolution  of  tho  ministry  and  its  want  of  wisdom  and 
energy,  he  says: 

"  Thus  we  seem  by  some  fatality  or  other  always  to  mistime  every  operation.  In- 
deed, notwithstanding  our  situation  is  so  critical  a  one,  wo  seem  to  interest  ourselves 
much  more  about  tho  fate  of  a  French  dan  cor  than  the  fato  of  this  country."  (MSS., 
Department  of  State.) 

As  to  the  example  set  by  Saudwich,  who  was  at  the  head  of  lb*  nns ,  •**  "*JT0,i 
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adolpbia,  ami  wbo  now,  to  the  nnmber  of  several  thousand,  found i 

selves,  as  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  driven  by  fear  to  fly  from  the 
city  into  desolate  exile. 

Shortly  afterwards  occurred  in  Philadelphia  the  reception  by  Con- 
gress, returned  from  York  to  its  old  seat,  of  the  envoy  of  Prance,  bringing 
with  him  pledges  of  a  French  alliance;  and  in  a  few  days  came  the 
bloody  battle  of  Monmouth,  where  Washington's  soldiers  from  Valley 
Forge  waged,  with  numbers  and  equipments  against  them,  at  loast  an 
equal  battle  with  the  British  army  on  its  retreat  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York. 

What  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  dnring  British  occupation  was 
exhibited  in  New  York,  in  Boston,  in  Charleston,  under  similar  condi- 
tions. If  we  study  Rivingtou's  Gazette,  as  issned  when  the  British 
were  in  New  York,  wo  can  not  bnt  be  amazed  at  the  levity  and  the 
hearth'Nsness  it  exhibits  on  the  part  of  the  occupying  forces.  There  is 
not  one  word  showing  a  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  position  of  the  troops 
thcro  encamped.  There  is  not  one  word  of  consciousness  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  predatory  piratical  incursions  made  under  the  British  flag  on  the 
nndefcnded  villages  of  the  adjacent  coasts.  Of  war  intelligence  there 
is  but  little,  and  even  Cornwall  is'  surrender  is  introduced  as  an  ordi- 
nary news  item  not  requiring  comment.  But  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  literary  persiflage  in  prose  and  in  poetry;  there  are  many 
"intercepted  letters,"  some  of  them  obviously  forged,  some  of  them 
feeble  parodies;  while  the  political  contributions  consist  mainly  of 
attacks,  somewhat  foreshadowing  the  "Anti-Jacobin,"  on  American 
courage  and  American  character,  such  as  the  "  dream  "  of  Andre,  no- 
ticed in  a  prior  section.  If  we  turn  from  the  literary  and  political  |>or 
lions  of  the  paper  to  its  social,  wo  And  the  same  course  run  as  in  Phila- 
delphia: festivity  after  festivity;  reports  of  theatrical  entertainments 
and  masques  followingeach  other  in  rapidsnecession;  the  British  garrison 
contributing  the  principal  heroes  to  these  performances.  On  went  these 
orgies  even  when  Cnrnwallis'  weary  army  was  toiling  upwards  to  York- 
town,  there  to  capitulate;  and  so  things  continued  as  long  as  the  British 
troops  were  in  New  York.  And  these  scenes  closed,  as  we  will  nest 
see,  with  a  final  abandonment  of  New  York  loyalists,  which  was  the 
last  touch  that  dissolved  whatever  colonial  attachment  remained  from 
England  in  the  New  World  to  England  in  the  Old.* 

•  Tn  a  maiiinuript  letter  from  Jolm  Adams  to  J.  F.  Watson,  of  August  at,  18f* 
(Direr  Collection),  «<■  liavo  tti«  following: 

"If  you Hiipimxn  dm  British  worn  inflneucr-d  by  any  'motives  of  conciliation,'; ron 
have  ln>cn  groswly  deceived.  Tliey  never  manifested  any  such  motives  through  ibe 
whole  liixlnry  of  this  country  tor  two  hundred  years.  Tliey  ever  felt  'a  mostsoW' 
cijjn  iMiiiteinpi.  for  oh'  as  I'uritmiH.  ilii^-nti'iM,  hi  liismatics.  convicts,  redeiiinlionisM: 
;i-i  Iri-li,  Scot  ill,  (ieviimn,  lluli.li,  ;nnl  Swedes,  mora  than  a  century  before  thoy  b*l» 
color  or  pretext  to  call  ns  rebels." 
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CASE    AGAINST  GREAT   BRITAIN.  [§24. 

§  24.  When  General  Gage  took  possession  of 
Boston  be  promised  protection  to  all  subjects 
who  would  place  themselves  within  his  lines.  Multitudes  did  so,  trust- 
ing this  pledge,  who,  when  Boston  was  evacuated,  were  driven  back 
from  the  ships  which  carried  off  the  troops  and  certain  favored  individ- 
uals ;  and  even  those  who  bad  the  privilege  of  being  shipped  to  Halifax 
found  themselves  thrown  penniless  on  strange  shores,  where  they  be- 
came dependent  on  a  population  in  itself  singularly  poor  and  on  a  soil 
singularly  inhospitable. 

At  the  very  moment  of  the  extravagancies  of  the  Miscbianza,  when 
British  officers  were  lavishing  their  theatrical  hospitalities  on  "loy- 
alists," and  promising  perpetual  protection  to  the  city  under  the  royal 
arms,  a  flight  from  Philadelphia  was  in  preparation.  Suddenly,  in 
one  week  after  the  festival,  it  was  made  known  that  the  British  army 
was  about  to  leave  to  its  fate  the  population  from  which  it  had  forced 
allegiance  under  promise  of  protection,  and  to  particularly  expose  to 
the  not  unnatural  displeasure  of  the  republic  the  very  class  whom  it 
bad  made  conspicuous  by  these  festive  extravagancies.  The  panic  was 
such  that,  according  to  British  authority,  no  less  than  three  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  fled  with  the  British  army.*  The  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
one  of  the  British  commissioners  of  1778,  thus  writes  to  George  Selwyn, 
in  a  letter  dated  Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  June  10: 

"We  arrival  at  this  place,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks,  on  Saturday  last,  aud  found 
everything  here  in  great  confusion ;  the  army  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  town, 
and  about  three  thousand  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  embarked  on  board  onr  ships, 
to  convey  them  from  a  place  where  they  conceived  they  wonld  receive  no  mercy  from 
those  who  will  take  [possession  after  ns,  to  follow  the  army,  and  itarve  warn  we  can 
so  longer  eonthme  to  feed  htm."    (3  Selwyn  and  Hie  Co  temporaries,  380.) 

"  It  appears,"  said  Mrs.  Eden,  wife  of  another  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners, in  a  letter  of  June  15, 1778, "  a  most  melancholy  thing  to  desert 
this  large  city.  -  *  •  •  Imagine  this  river  covered  with  vessels  in  full 
sail,  as  thick  as  possible,  crowded  with  people  leaving  the  city  where 
they  have  been  born  and  bred;  flying  from  an  enemy— which  enemy 
may  consist  of  relations  and  friends — leaving  their  whole  property  and 
all  their  fortunes  but  what  they  can  carry  with  them.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  terrible  scene."  t 

An  equally  flagrant  instance  of  such  desertion  was  that  which  marked 
the  southern  campaigns  of  1781 -?82.  It  was  well  known  that  there 
were  certain  portions  of  the  population  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
Which  were  more  or  less  averse  to  the  Revolution,  and  which  would,  if 
Only  assured  of  protection,  submit  without  murmur  to  the  British  sway. 
Glowing  proclamations  were  issned  to  them,  ami  many  submitted  and 
bore  arms,  they  being  told  this  was  for  local  defense.  But  hardly  were 
they  thus  committed  when,  under  the  stress  of  some  sudden  attack 
'4  Lecky'a  History  of  England,  90.  See  also  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Deo.  16, 
1781 ;  Franklin  to  Adams,  Oct.  2C,  1781. 
t  Hugh  EUiott'*  Life,  177. 
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devised  by  tbe  genius  of  Marion,  of  Sumter  or  of  Greene, 
troops  hurried  off  to  less  exposed  fields,  leaving  these  new  recruits  Ui 
tUe  not  n ii natural  displeasure  of  their  more  patriotic  fe How-countrymen. 
They  might  put.  themselves  right,  it  is  true,  by  enlisting  in  tbe 
army,  but  then  the  British  troops  might  return,  and  then,  as ' 
times  the  case,  hang  as  deserters  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  bad 
faith.  Tbe  effect  of  this  was,  that  even  in  those  region s  which  had 
best  affected  to  Britain,  Cornwallis  on  bis  last  inarcli  found  that  tbe 
supposed  loyalists  tied  from  him  with  scowls. 

Then  came  the  capitulation  of  Yorktowu,  whose  terms  were  such  as 
to  destroy  whatever  remained  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  Britain 
to  protect  American  loyalists.  Of  Cornwallis'  abandonment  of  U» 
loyalists  within  his  lines  Horace  Walpole  thus  speaks  : 

"Hi:  certainly  ought,  an  the  refusal  of  tbe  tenth  article  [giving  .n,li  protection  J,  to 
have  declared  I  but  ho  would  die  rnther  than  sacrifice  the  poor  A  mi' rutins  who  htd 
followed  liiui  from  loyalty  against  their  countrymen ;  he  should  bare  tried  whether 
that  would  not.  have  Miftcncd  tlio  enemy.  At  last.,  even  if  his  army  had  surrender*! 
Uionmf ■Ivcfl,  be  might  have  refused  to  sign  the  articles.  There  have  been  such  in- 
stances. On  the  contrary,  he  stipulated  for  his  own  leave  to  return  home  and  aban- 
doned those  deluded  troops.  It  ban  been  justly  said  that,  ha v in j;  capitulated  for  hia 
garrison,  (ho  American  troops  were  included,  and  ta  put  thoin  to  death  wonld  J ■  =  - -■«  ■ 
In  ei r  a  breach  of  tbe  articles.  To  this  it  was  answered  that  perhaps  tbe  Americans, 
doubting  their  eonntrymen,  had  desired  to  ho  specified.  I  should  scarce  think  tlwr 
desired  him  to  make  use  of  tlio  word  punished.  Still,  when  ho  had  been  refused,  be 
ought  to  have  struggled  for  them  to  the  last  moment.  Ho  or  Lord  liawilou  had  Mt 
an  example  of  such  cruel  warfare. — bud  just  banged  an  Amcrii  ;in  ollicer  that  hail 
deserted  (bent ;  and  (bo  American  General  Greene  had  recently  published  a  pmchirus- 
li.m  in  which  lie  declared  be  would  retiiliato  not  on  Amerieiin  but  on  English  offi- 
oers:  but  (be  latter  Lord  Cornwallis  scoured.  This  sacntice  was  severely  bun- 
dled, too,  by  Mr.  Iliirkn  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ft  mw  « 
virtual  rail  fu  thn  imr.  Could  one  American,  unless  those  sbut  up  in  Now  York  ami 
ditiilcsluwii,  even  out  or  prudence  and  self- preservation,  declare  for  England,  h; 
iv hose  general  they  wen;  m  unfeelingly  abandoncdf"* 

Of  the  terms  of  Cornwallis*  surrender  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Ma- 
son, tinder  dale  of  Novemlier  28.  1781 : 

"  Yon  may  lie.  unused  to  horror*,  yet  if  you  have  read  the  tenth  article  of  Lord  Cm- 
wnlliit'  capitulation  your  feelings  will  bleed  afresh,  lie  capitulates  for  his  own  per- 
son and  return;  be  capitulates  for  bin  garrison;  but  lest  the  loyal   Ameriraiis  wlin 

bad  followed  him  si Id  lie  included  in  that  indemnity,  he  demands  that  they  sb-fflU 

not  be  pHHi-hrrl,  is  refused,  and  leaves  them  to  he  hanged.  ,Y<W  hi*  burning  tmcni.tli, 
Ui-nmi-Kii  mrri-HiiutKHHrmn/  vtir;  (hey  were  the  towns  or  those  whom  lie  culled  wd*t\ 
I  hough  he  was  one  of  tbe  live  who  protested  against,  the  stump  act.  Bill  these  M 
his  friends,  his  fellow  sohUcrs !  Could  I  lilt  these  pages  more  with  news  I  wonld  tint 
Wlisil  article  wimbl  deserve  to  be  coupled  with  so  abominable  a  dcedT"t 

"Thai  fatal  day  when  1  left  home;"  "all  that  1  de-sire  is  to  return 
anil  lay   my  hones   in  that  dear  soil;"   "  I   am    not  welcome  here.-' 

[■'\]i!'('SfjioiiM  such  as  these  occur  constantly  in  refugee  correspond  en*"?' 
Britain  may  not  have  been  to  blame  for  not  keeping  promises  the  per- 

■  VValpole's  George  \l\.  .«».  \«  C.uuui»&\vMwV  Walpole,  Itrt. 
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CASE  AGAINST  GBEAT  BRITAIN.  [§25. 

nance  of  which  became  impossible;  but  her  abandonment  of  thorn 
0  acted  on  her  pledges  was  one  of  tbe  main  causes  why,  in  the  tall  of 
!,  there  was  no  loyalist  party  left  in  tbe  United  States.  And  it  must 
o  be  remembered,  when  discussing  the  merits  of  the  case,  that  when 
i  compensation  to  these  abandoned  loyalists  was  suggested  by  Frank - 
.-.  tlie  price  of  the  cession  of  Canada,  this  cession,  though  at  Brat 
rded  favorably  by  Skelburne,  was  considered  ultimately  inadmis- 
sible by  his  associates.  The  opportunity  to  Jlritaiu  of  thus  redeeming 
her  pledges  of  protection  was  then  lost." 

Growth  of  •ffiKii.™  to  Frmiise.       §25.  By  almost  the  entire  popnlatiou  of  the 
*  thirteen  Colonies  France,  before  the  Revolution, 

was  regarded  with  aversion.  To  the  Puritan  the  religion  of  France 
was  detestable,  and  this  detestation  was  not  lessened  by  the  campaigns  ' 
which  New  and  Old  England  conducted  together  against  Canada,  and  in 
which  the  hardness  of  French-Indian  warfare  was  the  theme  of  denun- 
ciation for  years  in  almost  every  Puritan  honsehold.  The  Huguenot, 
whose  influence  in  several  of  the  Colonies  was  great,  had  his  own  rea- 
sons for  utter  political  and  personal  hatred  of  the  power  by  which  be 
had  been  treated  so  ruthlessly.  The  Cavalier  emigrants,  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  their  affection  for  England  as  their  home,  peculiarly 
shared  the  characteristic  national  dislike  and  contempt  for  their  dis- 
tinctive national  adversary.  Nothing  illustrates  more  effectively  the 
progress  of  alienation  from  England  than  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
1775  leading  men  of  all  sections  were  looking  forward  to  an  alliance 
with  France  as  one  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  relief.  Gradually 
this  approach  to  France,  which  at  first  was  one  solely  of  policy,  became, 
as  the  papers  hereafter  given  will  show,  one  of  affect  ion. 

Of  Washington's  change  of  sentiment  in  this  relation  Gitizot  thus 
writes: 

"  It  lb  tbe  property  of  great  men,  even  when  tbe;  abare  the  prejudices  of  their  time 
and  of  their  country,  to  know  how  to  get  free  from  them  and  how  to  rise  superior  to 
their  natural  habits  of  thought.  It  has  been  said  that,  an  a  matter  of  taste,  Wash- 
ington did  not  like  France,  and  had  no  confidence  in  her ;  but  tits  great  anil  strong 
common  sense  hail  enlightened  hi  in  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  content  ho  had  entered 
upon.  He  knew  it  was  a  desperate  one;  he  foresaw  that  it  would  boa  long  one ; 
better  than  anybody  he  knew  the  weaknesses-  as  well  as  the  merits  of  thu  instruments 
which  he  hail  at  disposal ;  he  had  learned  to  desire  the  alliance  ami  tin;  aid  of  France. 

*  Chief-Justice  Oliver  thus  speaks,  on  May  3,  1776,  of  tbo  condition  of  the,  refugees 
who,  on  tbe  evacuation  of  Boston,  wurn  carried  to  Halifax  and  there  left  to  shift  for 
themselves : 

"There  was  so  great  an  addition  to  tbe  inhabitant*  from  the  navy  and  army  and 
refugees  from  Boston,  which  mad  a  the  lodgings  for  them  very  scarce  to  bo  had,  and 
many  of  them  wheu  procured,  quite  intolerable.  Provisions  were  here  as  dear  as 
in  London,  The  rents  of  houses  were  extravagant,  aud  the  owners  of  thorn  look  all 
the  advantages  of  the  necessity  of  the  times;  so  that  I  knew  of  three  rooms  in  one 
bouse,  which  honse  could  not  cost  £:M  sterling,  let  for  £4)0  sterling  per  year.  Thus 
mankind  prey  upon  each  other."    {  2  Hutchinson's  Memoirs,  VS.) 


§  26.]  INTBODUCnON. 

She  did  not  belie  his  hopes.  At  the  very  moment  when  Con  grown  n 
eater  into  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  as  long  as  a  single  English  soldier  r*iu»in«l 
on  American  noil,  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  were  everywhere  ttiroughoa 
thirteen  Colonies  greeting  the  news  of  the  recognition  by  France  of  the  independents 
of  the  United  States.  The  treaties  of  alliance — a  triumph  of  diploma  tia  aliililyos 
the  part  of  Franklin— had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of  Februar;     t"  .  - 

It  does  not  follow  from  this  change  of  sentiment  that  the  tics  which 
bound  English  colonists  in  America  to  the  ancestry  from  which  they 
sprang,  with  its  literature,  its  religion,  its  invaluable  institutions  of 
personal  liberty,  were  dissolved  by  the  war.  In  some  respects  the  war 
strengthened  them  ;  its  disorders  and  desolateness  showing  their  value. 
But  as  no  ally  faithful  in  her  engagements  to  them  in  their  distress, 
France  as  a  nation  won  their  affection  in  proportion  as  they  lest  their 
affection  to  the  British  crown. 

AS«i*  to  ot''"  s,mtMa  §  26-  It  *«»  *»en  already  observed  t  that  at  tbe 
very  outset  of  our  diplomatic  history,  wbile  it  wu 
maintained  by  John  and  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Lees,  followed  by  a 
majority  of  Congress,  that  the  proper  course  for  the  new  republic  to 
pursue  was  to  send  ministers  to  every  foreign  state,  calling  for  recogni- 
tion and  aid,  this  was  resisted  by  Franklin,  who  took  the  position  that 
to  send  ministers  to  a  foreign  court  without  first  knowing  they  would 
be  received  was  inconsistent  with  diplomatic  usage,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  would  probably  repel 
rather  than  conciliate.  Franklin,  however,  being  in  this  matter  over- 
ruled, ministers,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  were  sent,  only  toberebnffed,to 
the  leading  European  courts;  even  recognition  not  being  granted  until 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  The  Netherlands,  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  war,  or,  in  the  cases  of  other  European  sovereignties,  by  the 
prior  recognition  by  tbe  parent  state.  J 

V.Giiizot'-riliBtorr  of  France,  379.  t  Infra,  ,  IB.  t  Supra,  i  1«. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

ATTTTUDE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

t  ™g*Zy  tohSSSt        5  27.  George  III  was  the  first  British  king  of 

the  Hanoverian  line  who  was  not  obliged  to  go 
back  to  the  whig  revolution  of  1688  for  his  title, 
i  he  ascended  the  throne  there  were  no  adverse  claimants  setting 
;ain8t  him  superior  "divine"  right.  The  consequence  was,  that 
>ries  as  a  body  came  over  to  his  aid.  There  was  much  also  in  the 
\nd  policy  of  the  great  revolutionary  families,  who  had  controlled 
s  during  the  reign  of  his  two  predecessors,  to  draw  popular  support 
the  whigs,  as  well  as  to  lead  the  king  to  look  on  them  with  dis- 
Aside  from  this,  the  strong  will,  the  bigoted  temper,  the  obsti- 
2gotism,  and  the  limited  education  of  George  III  made  him  look 
distrust  upon  free  institutions;  and  his  courage  and  obstinacy 
pted  him  to  resist  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  a  revolution  which 
1,  if  successful,  not  only  humiliate  him,  but  dismember  his  empire, 
vas  it  strange  that  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  should  unite 
the  king  in  the  determination  not  to  concede  to  the  Colonies  the 
ies  they  claimed.  In  the  upper  house  the  whig  peers  had  lost,  so 
i  concerned  the  maintenance  of  distinctively  whig  principles,  their 
dency,  and  only  a  small  minority  supported  the  claims  of  the  Col- 
to  relief  from  parliamentary  taxation.  A  great  majority  of  the 
e  of  Commons  and  of  the  constituencies  which  this  house  repre- 
il  took  the  same  view  and  sustained  the  king,  and  the  king  con- 
el  the  war  as  long  as  it  could  be  waged  without  ruin.  He  did 
r  sheer  force  of  will,  assisted  by  personal  courage  not  unmixed 
cunning.  His  correspondence  with  Lord  North,  as  now  published, 
s  how  that  intelligent  though  irresolute  minister  yielded  his  own 
neut  to  his  master's,  and  how  by  that  master  no  propositions  for 
liation  were  assented  to  until  it  was  obvious  they  were  too  late. 
s  in  vain  that  North  endeavored  to  persuade  his  master  that  every 
3nt  of  the  war  showed  that  if  continued  it  would  end  in  Britain's 
t;  it  was  in  vain  that  these  views  were  sustained  by  Gower  and 
artmouth.  North,  always  unwilling  to  offend,  himself  greatly  in- 
d  to  the  king's  generosity  for  the  building  up  of  a  private  estate, 
k  from  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  by  resigning,  and  in  this  way 
ssions  were  offered  always  too  late,  and  forces  were  sent  out 
i,  though  great,  were  always  insufficient,  until  the  surrender  «»t 
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Yorktown  left  no  other  course  open  than  the  acknowledgment  i 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

George  Ill's  retrospective  view  of  the  war  may  be  gathered  frow  I 
following  extracts,  heretofore  unpublished,  from  his  letters  t 
burne : 

"Ism  sorry  to  have,  great  reason  to  ha;  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  A 
tronbles  to  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Fox,  this  government  has  tint  taken  any  bnt  precipitate 
steps,  whilst  caution  and  system  have  been  used  by  the  Americans,  which  is  enough 
ground  to  explain  the  cannon  of  the  present  differences  of  situations."  (George III  to 
Sbelbiinin,  Aug.  12,  J7SJ,  Bancroft  MSS.l 

He  tints  reconciled  himself  to  the  peace : 

"I  should  bo  miserable  indeed  if  1  did  not  feel  that  no  Mam?  on  that  account  ran  be 
laid  at  my  door,  and  did  I  not  know  that  knavery  seems  to  he  so  much  the  linking 
feature  of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  may  not  in  the  end  he  an  evil  that  tboy  will  become 
aliens  to  tho  kingdom."    (Sumo  to  saiuo,  Nov.  LO,  17<W,  id.) 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  opposition  to  George  III  in  his  own 
family  is  thus  noticed  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Stiile  in  his  Monograph  on  Count 
Broglie,  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  January, 
1888: 

"The  marshal  [Broglio]  was  appointed  governor  of  tfae  three  bishoprics  of  Uetx, 
Tolll,  and  Verdun,  and  during  his  absence  from  his  post  his  place  was  filled  ad  uteris 
by  tho  count.  It  was  while  he  held  this  position,  in  1TT5,  that  his  name  became  con- 
nected with  an  event  the  influence  of  which  proved  momentous  in  onr  Aiiu>rir»n 
revolutionary  history.  The  Dnko  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of  George  III,  while 
traveling  in  Franco,  wan  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  count  and  the  ofltcent  of  the 
garrison  at  Mel/..  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  American  insurrection,  as  it  trit 
then  called  in  Franc,  which  had  just  broken  out.  Tho  duke,  who,  with  his  brother, 
tho  Ihifce  of  Cumberland,  held  very  different  opinions  concerning  the  insurgents  from 
those  entertained  by  (lenrge  III,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  bis  sympathy  with  the 
Americans,  and  explained  (heir  position.  We  know  how  tho  conversation  at  Ili»t 
dinner  affected  one  of  the  guests,  the  young  Marquis  do  La  Fayette  ;  and  it  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  planted  in  the  mind  of  tho  Count  dcltmr,- 
lie  tho  germ  of  that  idea  which  grew  in  time  to  a  stadthol derate  as  tho  bestmcaiisof 
aiding  us  in  our  struggle.™* 

"^As'toltrnglie.acc  is/V*.  \S  7fi.  Hume,  though  a  doctrinaire  lory,  was  even  at  the 
outset  a  disbeliever  in  the  policy  of  attempting  the  forcible  subjugation  of  Ans-rii*. 
In  a  letter  to  Strahnn,  then  a  member  nf  Parliament,  of  October 'Jti.  177.r>,  be  argued  in 
favor  of  abandoning  the  attempt  To  do  Ibis  nt  that  time,  he  said,  "only  anticipates 
tho  necessary  course  of  events  a  lew  years;  that  a  forced  and  every-day  precunei!" 
monopoly  ofabout  CoUlV-OOnr  i:70ll,0(r0aycarof  maniiraotuies  was  not  worthed 
ing  for;  that  we  should  preserve  the  greater  part  of  this  trade,  even  if  the  port*  of 
America  were  open  to  all  nations;  that  it  was  very  likely,  in  our  method  of  proceeding, 

ought  to  think  lieforchanil  how  we  worn  to  govern  them  after  they  wore  compared. 
Arbitrary  power  can  extend  its  oppressive  ana  to  the  antipodes,  but  a  limited  goi-eni- 
uient  can  never  he  long  npliebl  at  a  distance,  even  when:  no  disgusts  hnvu  interveafd. 
much  less  where  such  violent  animnsi  lie-  have  taken  place.     Wo  must,  therefore,  aim  n I 

nil  the  charters,  abolish  every  d ocruliciil  power  in  every  colony,  repeal  the  balwi* 

corpus  act  with  regard  to  them,  invest  every  governor  with  full  discretionary  orltbi- 
trary  powers,  confiscate  the  estates  of  the  chief  planters,  ami  bang  three-fourth*  0* 
their  clergy.     To  execute  such  acts  of  destructive  violence  twenty  thousand  men  will 
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$  28.  The  American  refugees  in  England  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  fall  into  two  classes.    There 

rwu  those — such  as  Curwen  and  Shoemaker — who  went  there  under  the 
tress  of  a  double  allegiance,  as  they  conceived  it,  to  wait  in  retirement 
lie  result  of  a  war  as  to  which,  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  they 
foold  have  beeu  forced  to  have  taken  sides.  There  were  those,  on  the 
tther  band,  who  went  to  England  ae  the  champions  of  the  royal  cause 
n  America,  driven  from  America  because  of  their  devotion  to  this  cause, 
ippearing  before  Throne  and  Parliament  as  its  diplomatic  represent- 
iot  be  sufficient,  nor  thirty  thousand  to  maintain  them  in  bo  wide  and  disjointed  a 
erritory.  And  who  are  to  pay  so  great  an  army  I  The  colonists  can  not  at  any  time, 
iinch  less  after  reducing  them  to  such  a  state  of  desolation.  We  ought  not,  and  iu- 
leed  can  not,  in  theovurloudedor  rathe  rover  whelmed  and  totally  ruined  state  of  our 
inances."    {Hume's  Letters  to  Struhan  (Oxford,  1886),  286.) 

Lord  George  Germain,  afterwards  Viscount  Sackville,  to  whom,  as  colonial  sec- 
etary  uuder  Lord  North,  was  intrusted  the  management  of  Uritish  iuterestB  in 
oiierica  for  seven  years,  was  the  second  sou  of  the  first  Duko  of  Dorset.  He  was 
orn  in  171G,  and  in  1759  commanded,  without  much  credit  to  himself,  the  llritish 
lid  Hanoverian  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Hinden.  Tried  by  court-martial,  he  watt 
unvicted  of  cowardice  in  the  action,  dismissed  the  service,  aud  stricken  from 
lie  list  of  iirivy  councilors.  He  subsequently  entered  Parliament,  where  his  energy 
nd  oratorical  gifts  gave  him  much  influence,  and  by  a  dnel  he  invited,  on  his 
mirage  being  assailed,  he  to  some  extent  recovered  himself  from  the  stain  he  received 
t  Mindeu-  In  1775,  in  his  sixtieth  fear,  he  became  colonial  secretary,  when  he  took 
lie  lead  iu  the  debates  on  the  American  war.  In  this  position  bo  bore  the  chief 
runt  of  the  attacks  of  the  whig  opposition.  'I  am  glad,'  said  Lord  North  to  Fox, 
Iter  one  of  those  encounters,  'that  you  have  left  off  attacking  an  old  hulk  like 
lyeelf,  aud  that  to-day,  when  yon  were  in  fine  feather,  you  fell  upon  u  man-of-war. 
[owe ver  equivocal  the  last  words  of  this  cougrat illation  may  have  been,  thoro  is  no 
onbt  that  Germain  was,  what  North  was  not,  iu  earnest  in  the  war  aud  sanguine  of 
■ictory,  until  the  battle  of  Yorktewn  made  him  give  up  hope.  A  singular  episode 
a  Germain's  history  was  his  extraordinary  intimacy  with  Benjamin  Thompson 
afterwards  Count  Kumford),  who  was  for  a  time  his  private  secretary,  to  whom  his 
aost  secret  counsels  seem  to  have  been  imparted.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  intimacy 
here  was  much  talk,  and  the  worst  construe! ion  of  it  was  suggested  by  Hutchinson, 
n  his  memoirs,  (ii,  869,337,  and  by  Shelburne,  iu  a  sketch  of  Germain,  left  in  manu- 
cript  among  the  Lansdowne  papers.  [This  passage  was  suppressed  when  tho  sketch 
ins  afterwards  published  in  Shelbnrne's  Life,  by  Fitz  man  rice.]  The  allusions  by 
lutehinson  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  Thompson,  who  was 
•orn  and  educated  in  Massachusetts,  communicated  to  American  agents  iu  London 
nine  of  the  secrets  with  which  ho  was  charged.  Thompson's  career  was  singularly 
'ersatllo,  and  more  than  ouce  during  it  was  he  suspected  of  political  double-dealing, 
See  Ellis'  Life  of  Thompson.)  Towards  the  close  of  North's  ministry  Lord  Germain 
raa  created  Viscount  Sackville.  An  animated  protest  was  made  against  this  act  by 
coding  whig  peers,  lie  died  in  1785.  Of  his  last  days  a  curious  account  Ugivou  in 
;u  in  Iter  land's  memoirs. 
In  the  London  Morning  Post  for  June  7,  1761,  ia  the  following: 

"  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Thompson,  secretary  to  Lord  George  Germain,  is  about  raising 
■  regiment  of  horse,  of  which  he  is  to  be  made  colonel  as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  and 
m  mediately  to  go  to  America.  Who  can  believe  it  t "  There  is  no  clew  given  aH 
e  the  disqualifications  which  tho  four  last  words  hint. 

In  Shelbarne'i  manuscript  uotea  on  Germain  (see  1  Shelburne1BLite,'JStf)'W,\ft*aAeA. 
hat  the  omission,  in  the  British  colonial  office,  to  forward  an  aUegeA  '\iis\.t>ic,\au'&^™«> 
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atives,  presenting  its  interests  as  fairly  as  they  could,  when  w 
into  consideration  that  prominent  among  these  interests  were  their Mh' 
toratiou  to  office  and  their  recovery  of  their  estates.  As  the  leading 
representat  ive  of  the  latter  class  may  be  considered  Thomas  Hntefcm- 
son,  royalist  governor  of  Massachusetts,  whose  remarkable  diary  hai 
lately  been  given  to  the  press  with  a  candor  and  fullness  for  which  its 
editor  deserves  great  credit.*    Hutchinson,  driven  from  Massachusetts 

Germain  to  Ho  wo  to  joiu  liurgoyue  oil  the   Hudson  was  clue  to  Germain's  culpable 
negligence  in  postponing  the  signature  of  the  instruction  until  it  was  mislaid. 

"  It  might  appear  incredible  if  his  own  secretary  unci  the  most  respectable  personam 
office  had  not  assured  me  of  the  fact;  what  corroborates  it  is  that  it  can  beacconnted 
for  in  no  other  way."  The  iuEtructiou  was  found  in  Germain's  office  after  Bar* 
goyue's  surrender.    (Foublauq lie's  Burgoyne,  233 ;  1  Jones'  History  of  New  York,  696.) 

"But  though  this  particular  instruction  may  have  been  thus  lost,  yet  the  general  tenor 
of  other  instructions  in  Howe's  hands  were  such  as  to  impose  on  him  tho  duty  which 
this  lost  paper  specifically  enforced."  (See  Burgoyne's  4<  Narrative,"  where  this  is 
urged.) 

Fox,  in  a  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  3, 1779  (20  Parliamentary  Keg. 
ister,  735),  seems  to  have  had  this  neglect  of  duty  in  mind : 

<r  Instead  of  being  in  town  when  effective  measures,  directed  to  vigorous  exertions 
and  a  proper  employment  of  our  natioual  strength  and  resources,  ought  steadily  to 
engage  their  atteution,  the  two  noble  lords  (North  aud  Germain)  and  tho  rest  of  their 
brethren  in  the  cabinet  will  fly  from  the  fatigues  of  their  office ;  they  will  beamusiog 
themselves  at  their  country  seats  for  weeks,  perhaps  mouths,  together,  and  the  groat 
business  of  tho  nation  will  bo  left  to  the  care  of  a  few  clerks  in  office ;  or  if  they 
should  in  their  respective  retreats  turn  their  attention  at  all  to  public  affaire,  it  will 
be  only  to  devise  means  not  for  the  defeat  of  their  enemies,  but  to  defeat  inquiries 
into  their  blunders,  incapacity,  and  neglect  in  Parliament." 

Of  Lord  Sandwich,  "  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,"  Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Strahan,  of 
May  10,  1776,  thus  writes : 

"When  we  passed  by  Spine  Hill,  near  Newbury,  we  found  in  the  inn  Lord  Denbigh, 
who  was  an  acquaintance  of  my  fellow- traveler.  His  lordship  informed  me  that  he, 
Lord  Sandwich,  Lord  Mulgiavo,  Mr.  Banks,  and  two  or  three  ladies  of  pleasure  had 
passed  live  or  six  days  there,  and  intended  to  pass  all  this  week  aud  the  next  iu  the 
same  place;  that  their  chief  object  was  to  enjoy  the  t  routing  season;  that  they  had 
been  very  successful;  that  Lord  Sandwich,  in  particular,  had  caught  trout  near 
20  inches  long,  which  gave  him  incredible  satisfaction.  *  *  *  I  do  not 
remember  in  all  my  little  or  groat  knowledge  of  history  (according  as  you  aud  Dr. 
Johnson  can  settle  between  you  tho  degrees  of  my  knowledge)  such  another  instance, 
aud  I  am  sure  such  a  one  does  not  exist;  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who  is 
absolute  aud  uncontrolled  master  in  his  department,  should,  at  a  time  when  the  fate 
of  the  British  Empire  is  iu  dependence,  and  in  dependence  on  him,  fiud  so  much 
leisure,  tranquillity,  presence  of  mind,  and  magnanimity  as  to  have  amusement  in 
trouting  during  three  weeks  nearly  sixty  miles  from  the  scene  of  business  and  during 
the  most  critical  season  of  the  year.  There  needs  but  this  single  fact  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  nation.  What  an  ornament  would  it  be  in  a  future  history  to  open  the  gloria** 
events  of  the  ensuing  year  with  the  narrative  of  so  singular  an  incident."  (Hume's  Letters 
to  Strahan  (Oxford,  1888),  324.) 

That  Hume  should  not  have  noticed  as  another  ominous  incident  tho  character  of 
the  companions  Sandwich  took  with  him  when  trouting  may  illustrate  a  similar  public 
indifference  to  the  dissoluteness  of  the  orgies  of  Howe,  already  noticed. 

•  Diary  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Hutchiuson,  by  Peter  Orlaudo  Hutchinson,  Loudon; 
vol.  i,  IHKi;  vol.  ii.  1H*M>. 
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by  the  ic  vi  .1 1 1 1 ;in  leaders,  arrived  in  Loudon,  on  the  last  day  of  June., 

1774.  It  shows  how  important  a  person  he  then  was  in  the  eye  of  king 
and  of  ministry,  aud  how  eager  they  were  to  obtain  his  views,  that  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival  he  "received  a  card  from  Lord  Dartmouth,  desir- 
ing to  Bee  me  at  his  house  before  1  o'clock,"  and  that  by  Dartmouth  be 
wag  carried  "  immediately  to  the  king,"  though  be  was  not  " dressed  as 
expecting  to  go  to  court"  A  long  conversation  ensued.  At  its  outset, 
certain  letters,  approving  of  Hutchinson's  course  bciug  produced,  the 
kiug  said  to  Dartmouth,  "  I  do  uot  see  bow  it  could  be  otherwise.  I 
am  sure  his  (Hutchinson's)  conduct  has  been  universally  approved  of 
here  by  people  of  all  parties."  There  was  then  some  conversation  about 
the  letters,  the  disclosure  of  which,  through  Franklin's  agency,  had 
lately  brought  so  much  odium  on  Hutchinson,  and  then  came  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  K.  Where  in  Dr.  P.,  my  lord  1 

"  Lord  D.  I  believe,  sir,  he  is  in  town.  lie  woe  going  to  America,  but  I  fanny  be  is 
not  gone. 

"K.  I  heard  be  was  Ruing  to  Switzerland  or  to  some  part  of  the  continent. 

"  Lord  D.  1  think,  sir,  there  has  been  uuch  a  report. 

"  K.  In  Bach  abuse,  Mr.  II.,  as  you  met  with,  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  per- 
sonal malevolence  as  well  as  party  ragef" 

Some  gossiping  talk  followed  about  Haucock,  Cusbing,  and  Samuel 
Adams.  Then  came  a  statement  somewhat  singular,  when  we  re- 
member that  Hutchinson  was  a  leading  deacon  in  tbe  Congregational 
Church : 

"K.  I  have  beard,  Mr.  H-,  that  your  ministers  preach  that,  for  the  sake  of  promot- 
ing liberty  or  tbe  public  good,  any  immorality  or  less  evil  may  be  tolerated. 

"H.  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  such  doctrine  bas  ever  been  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
bat  /  haw  no  doubt  that  it  hi**  been  publicly  atterted  by  tome  of  the  head*  of  the  partg, 
who  call  thenuelvc*  lober  men,  that  the  good  of  the  public  i*  above  all  other  oontideratiom, 
axd  that  truth  man  be  diejteneed  xoith  and  immorality  is  exauable  when  tkit  great  good  con. 
be  obtained  bij  tuck  means. " 

This  extraordinary  announcement,  tending  to  show  that  it  was  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  political  duty  to  put  down  the  insurgents,  was  fol- 
lowed by  rambling  talk  on  dissent  in  general  and  ou  tbe  different  kinds 
of  dissenters.  Then  came  an  interlude,  on  climate,  aud  on  grains,  graz- 
ing, and  Indians.  "  The  king  was  particular  in  many  other  inquiries 
relative  to  my  administration,  to  the  state  of  the  proviuce,  aud  the  other 
colonies.  1  have  minuted  what  remained  the  clearest  iu  my  mind,  and 
as  near  the  order  in  which  they  passed  as  I  am  able.  He  asked  also 
what  part  of  my  family  I  brought  with  me  and  what  I  left  behind,  and 
at  length  advised  me  to  keep  house  a  few  days  for  the  recovery  of  my 
health.  I  then  withdrew.  I  was  near  two  hours  iu  tbe  K.'s  closet.  Lord 
D.  feared  I  was  tired  so  long  standing."  This  was  not  unnatural  in  Lord 
D.,  considering  Hutchinson's  exhaustion  when  he  arrived.  But  he 
was  more  cheerful  under  tbe  infliction  than  Miss  Burirny ,  \\\hm\  \m\,  \» 
r  torture,    "I  observed  that  so  gracious  a  lecWDAicm  \qmAks  iw 
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irseusibleof  it"  (tin)  fatigue).  The  salient  feature  of  the  iutervi 
Hinted  in  Hutchinson's  statement  that  even  the  "sober  pari 
insurgents  held  that  truth  arid  morality  were  to  be  subofdJB 
their  not  ion  of  public  good." 

Several  letters  written  by  him  within  the  next  fortnight  are  given, 
specifying  Hie  attention:*  paid  him  by  men  of  rank,  political  or  social 
To  them,  as  well  as  to  bis  coiTes|K>ndeDts  in  America,  be  declared 
that  he  considered  the  Boston  port  bill  as  a  necessity,  but  that,  on  a 
rescinding  by  the  provincial  legislature  of  their  offensive  action  and 
a  proper  submission  to  crown  and  Parliament,  necessity,  be  believed, 
would  cease  to  call  for  such  stringent  discipline.  When,  ou  July  7,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Lord  Noi th,  it  was  to  bear,  and  without  anything 
more  than  a  feeble  dissent,  that  the  crowu,  as  a  further  penalty  on  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  disposed  to  abrogate  the  provincial  charter.  It  is  due 
to  Hutchinson,  at  the  same  time,  to  say  that  the  terms  of  conciliation 
he  proposed  at  this  juncture  were  submission  to  Parliament  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Boston  port  bill  should  be  repealed  and  that  the 
Colonies  were  not  to  be  in  future  taxed  without  their  consent.  This 
was  the  diplomatic  position  of  the  refugees  iu  1774  and  1775,  ata  time 
when,  bad  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  these  terms  from  England, 
they  could  have  returned  to  America  as-masters  of  the  situation,  recog- 
nized on  both  sides  of  the  water  as  the  restorers  of  peace  and  tlieframeni 
of  a  system  which  would  secure  local  government  while  acknowledging 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament. 

But  refugee  diplomacy  of  1774-'75,  when,  if  successful,  the  American 
negotiators  could  have  returned  on  the  top  of  the  liberal  wave,  wasa 
very  different  thing  from  refugee  diplomacy  in  1777— '81,  when,  tlirougli 
British  misconduct,  as  hereto  lore  related,  America  was  roused  to  an 
indignation  which  would  tolerate  no  concessions  short  of  independence. 
Independence  would  have  destroyed  the  future  of  the  refugees,  of  whom 
Hutchinson  was  the  leading  representative.  The  more  iuteuse  became 
the  antagonism  of  America,  and  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
mother  country,  the  less  probable  was  his  restoration  to  his  high  office, 
to  bis  great  possessions,  to  the  home  he  so  dearly  loved.  Hence  it.  wan 
that  he  and  the  ministry  crossed  each  other  on  the  conciliation  i]UW- 
tifin,  going  in  opposite  directions.  When  he  proposed  in  I774-'75  the 
compromise  of  submission  without  taxation  the  government  scouted  at 
it,  and  when  he  thought  the  Boston  port  bill  severe  they  thought  it  a 
proper  method  of  discip'ine.  But  in  1777-'7S,  when  the  ministry  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  port  bill  and  to  lay  no  more  taxes  if  America  would 
submit,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  distress.  Such  a  measure  meant  his 
exclusion  from  the  soil  to  which  lie  was  tenderly  attached  and  the  nf- 
•  oniihi  interview  Ueniw  III,  in  ii  note  ■hilc.I  July  1,  1T7-I,  to  Lord  North,  i»j»: 
"Just  wen  Mr.  lliitchiiiwm,  lata  governor  uC  Mn-waclitiwtfai,  and  am  now  convinced 
they  will  ttuhinil.  He  owiih  Hie.  DoMou  port  1*111  to  have  been  the  only  wise  ind 
.■ff«ctnal  mot  hod."  {See  1  Hniu«lnuii'i*  Stater,  mm,  etc.,  85.) 
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finance  ot  the  confiscation  of  bis  estates ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
iscreditable  features  of  Lord  North's  compromise  measure  that  it  gave 
>  protection  to  the  loyalists  who  bad  made  enormous  sacrifices  in  the 
»yal  cause,  but  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  provincial  governments, 
is  the  consciousness  of  this,  coupled  with  a  consciousness  that  king 
id  courtiers  who  had  welcomed  him  so  conspicuously  in  1774-75,  had 
3gun  to  turn  coldly  from  him,  that  makes  his  diary  one  of  the  saddest 
\  well  as  most  interesting  that  was  ever  written.  He  narrated  con- 
irsation  after  conversation  in  which  he  drew  from  supporters  of  the 
inistry  their  doubts  as  to  the  North  compromise,  and  then  sought  to 
infirm  them  in  those  doubts.  Thus  of  Cornwall,  speaker  of  the  bouse, 
ho,  on  January  31, 1778,  mentioned  what  the  proposal  to  the  Colonies 
ight  be,  he  asked :  u  But  to  whom  is  this  proposal  to  be  made,  or  what 
•curity  can  be  given  for  any  compliance  with  it  f  "  To  another  miuiste- 
alist,  on  February  13,  he  said  that  "all  would  bo  scouted  and  ridi- 
aled."  It  was  no  satisfaction  for  him  to  hear  in  reply  that  *4  something 
mat  be  done.  The  country  party  was  goiug  off;  they  had  lost  fifty 
leinbers;  they  should  not  have  a  majority  of  twenty  if  somethiug  was 
lot  done."    On  the  next  day  Hutchinson  made  the  following  entry: 

"Tuesday,  tbo  17th,  is  appointed  for  Lord  North's  plan  to  conic  before  the  house. 
h  never  was  so  much  perplexed  before,  and  his  friends  think  he  is  making  bad 
rorse." 

On  the  17th  he  met  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  what  Hutchinson  either 
tid  or  hinted  we  may  gather  from  what  he  told  us  of  Hardwicke,  who, 
3  said,  " seems  willing  to  give  up  all,  but  is  confused  in  his  notions  of 
>verument,  as  every  man  must  bo  when  be  departs  from  the  fauda- 
ental  prnciples  and  admits  governed  to  be  governors."  With  Lord 
illsborough  he  had  a  significant  conversation  on  February  20,  after 
3rd  North's  conciliatory  bill  had  been  offered: 

"He  (Hillsborough)  agreed  that  all  the  best  men  in  the  kingdom  were  Voting  iu 
irliament  for  a  measure  they  disapproved  of.  But  one  of  the  cabinet  was  in  it ; 
at  was  Lord  Dartmouth.  He  did  not  know  but  Lord  Weymouth  might  think  less 
ifavorably  than  lord  president,  lord  chancellor,  lord  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Sandwich, 
lio  were  utterly  against  it.  I  asked  if  the  king  did  not  countenance  itf  He 
ought  the  K.  would  never  thwart  his  minister,  and  would  rather,  when  dissatisfied, 
iange  him  " 

On  the  20th  he  met  Jeukiuson  (afterwards  Lord  Liverpool),  "  who  is 
jry  silent,  cold,  and  reserved ;  asked  a  question  or  two.  He  answered 
3  had  no  hand  iu  what  was  doing.  It  not  being  one  of  the  mollia 
mpora,  I  withdrew.  Everybody  where  I  go  is  out  of  temper.  What 
bu  be  more  unpleasant  than  to  be  obliged  to  vote  for  what  they  utterly 
sapproved  f  "  And  no  doubt  Hutchinsou  stimulated,  as  far  as  he  pru- 
sntly  could,  this  ill-temper  and  disapproval.  The  day  was  over  when 
3  could  be  welcomed  back  to  bis  beloved  country  as  a  messenger  of 
»ace.  His  only  chance  of  restoration  was  by  military  force.  Concil- 
tiou  would  make  bis  enemies  supreme.    His  cherished  home  at  Milton, 
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the  most  bountiful  country  seatou  tho  coast,  his  spacious  Boston  b 
Lis  position  as  governor,  could  now  be  restored  for  him  only  b  v  s 
overwhelming  military  force  as  would  deBolate  the  land,     nis  Oeopair  I 
increased  us  lime  passed  on,  and  as  the  want  of  permanent  military  si 
cess  made  tho  ministry  more  and  more  desirous  of  compromise.   Ob  I 
April  i,  1778,  lie  called  again  on  Cornwall,  "who  I  saw  by  his  cot 
touance  to  bo  engaged,  and  bad  only  two  or  three  words.    I  said  I  h 
no  concern  for  myself,  but  I  had  no  prospect  for  my  children.    He  bid  I 
me  not  be  concerned ;  government  would  not  let  them  suffer.    America,  1 
he  said,  was  lost.     Unnecessarily,  I  thought,  given  up.     Most  shame- 1 
fully,  he  added." 

On  June  2  comes  the  following: 

"The  letters  from  Now  York  lament  the  conciliatory  measures,  aa  they  are  a 
fearing  they  will  maku  tho  Americana  more  tenacious  of  their  independence ;  i 
of  a  treaty  as  a  matter  nncartaiu,  but  rather  boliere  tlioy  will  not  corns  to  it." 

The  "  people  in  New  York,"  that  is  to  say,  the  loyalists  who  remained 
in  the  city  after  its  capture  by  tho  British,  therefore  resisted,  as  did 
Hutchinson,  "  conciliation,"  embracing,  as  the  measure  did,  opeuing  of 
American  ports,  relief  from  British  taxation,  and  local  self-government 
Whatever  might  have  been  their  position  in  1774  and  1775,  in  1778  the 
only  terms  that  would  satisfy  them  would  be  such  annihilation  of  tiie  pro- 
vincial governments  as  would  restore  them  tocolonial  power  and  secure  to 
them  their  confiscated  estates.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mow* 
those  who  called  themselves  subjects  of  George  III  none  were  :tt  this 
time  more  discontented  than  these  loyalists.  Hutchinson  w;is  pecul- 
iarly favored  by  the  crown.  He  had  a  large  pension  and  several  of  Ms 
family  were  provided  for.  Yet  on  June  9,  1778,  immediately  after  ac- 
knowledging having  secured  a  salary  for  his  brother,  comes  the  follow- 
ing: "Everybody  complains  of  the  languor  and  inactivity  in  puWit 
affairs."  His  diary,  after  tho  first  year  of  bis  residence,  had  been  grad- 
ually losing  that  interest  which  is  derived  from  intimacy  with  meu  ol 
high  political  station.  His  old  tory  notion,  it  is  true,  that  power,  as  lie 
expressed  it,  was  to  cotne  from  governors  to  governed,  and  not  from 
governed  to  governors,  became  even  more  intense,  and  his  theoretical 
loyalty  to  the  crown  oven  more  abject.  But  his  idols  were  becoming 
personally  sick  of  him  and  he  personally  tired  of  bis  idols.  It  is  hue 
that  he  assiduously  attended  the  royal  levees;  that  he  loyally  (on 
June  10, 1778)  concurred  in  the  king's  remark  that  "  some  of  the  wick- 
edness of  the  times  went  from  hence  to  America;"  and  that  when  the 
king  said,  "  They  are  a  sad  nest,"  he  replied,  "  I  hope,  sir,  they  will  be 
broken  up  in  time."  It  is  true  also  that  afterwards  (June  21,  1779), 
when  the  king  dilated  on  the  "  wickedness"  of  the  whig  opposition,  be 
replied,  loyally  enough,  that  he  "detested  them."  But  while  humble 
subserviency  was  expected  of  him,  his  advice  was  no  longer  songlit. 
lie  found  himself  no  longer  welcomed  even  by  tho  king.  He  complained 
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iat  Lord  North  never  approached  him  on  the  subject  of  those  concili- 
i  measures  wbioh,  if  successful,  would  have  sacrificed  himself  and 
her  refugees  who  had  been  banished  aud  whose  property  had  been 
The  iuabilityof  the  ministers  to  crush  the  "rebellion"  in  Amer- 
k  be  attributed  either  to  their  folly  or  to  the  inefflcioucy  of  their  snb- 
terns.  When  Lord  Hillsborough,  to  whose  persuasions  ho  attrib- 
_  _ed  his  acceptaiiae  of  the  Massachusetts  governorship,  listened  coldly 
to  his  advice,  be  turned  bitterly  away,  groaning  over  the  ingratitude  of 
leu  iu  power.  On  March  9,  1779,  hearing  of  Lord  Suffolk's  death,  be 
i  "  He  took  groat  notice  of  me  when  I  first  camo  to  England,  but 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  any  person  who,  when  I  asked  anything  for 
any  of  my  family  or  friends,  would  make  use  of  their  influence  in 
my  behalf;  which  I  attribute  to  a  fear  lest  it  be  considered  us  a  favor 
which,  if  granted  at  their  request,  would  lessen  their  claims  for  them- 
selves or  some  of  their  connections ;"  and  then,  as  if  pointing  out  the 
retribution  on  such  nepotism,  he  added  that  "  he  left  no  children,"  and 
that  the  probability  was  that  "  the  title  would  go  to  a  very  remote  re- 
,  latiou."  "  I  never  was  more  disordered  iu  speaking  to  the  king  than 
■  to-day,"  so  he  writes  on  March  29,  1779 ;  "  and  by  his  sudden  turning 
and  speaking  to  the  next  person  I  think  he  discovered  It."    No  longer 

I  do  we  meet  with  notices  of  royal  and  ministerial  honors  conferred  on 
him,  though  he  continued  to  enjoy  his  largo  pension.  Wo  hear,  indeed, 
:  of  leading  ministers,  bat  it  is  in  terms  of  reprobation  ;  aud  what  is  told 
of  them  is  matter  of  gossip— the  profligacy  of  Lord  Sandwich,  the  worse 
than  profligacy  of  Lord  George  Germain.  Iu  the  meantime  the  life  of 
the  weary  exile  was  hastening  to  its  close  under  shadows  deepening  each 
day.  "  Government,"  bo  exclaimed,  on  November  24, 1779,  "  has  failed 
in  all  its  measures,  merely  for  want  of  fit  officers  to  carry  them  into 
execution;"  but  for  this  improper  selection  of  officers  and  its  own 
temporising  policy  government  was  nevertheless  to  blame.  Domestic 
troubles  came  in  to  further  depress  him.  His  married  children  camo  to 
him  with  their  families  for  support,  they  deserting  all  they  bad  iu  Bos- 
ton for  England,  where  they  expected  a  sympathetic  welcome,  but 
where  the  only  welcome  they  received,  and  that  a  sad  one,  was  from 
him.  His  two  younger  children  ("Peggy"  and  "Billy),"  on  whom  his 
love  seemed  concentrated,  died  of  consumption,  he  thought  produced 
by  the  uncongenial  climate.  His  great  desire  had  been  to  be  carried 
back  to  Boston,  if  not  for  death,  at  least  for  burial  in  the  grave-yard 
where  lay  four  generations  of  his  ancestors.  But  this  was  deuied  him, 
and  on  June  3, 1780,  he  died  in  London,  in  part  at  least  from  a  broken 
heart,  and  was  laid  next  bis  daughter  "Peggy,"  at  the  church  at 
Croyden. 

Franklin  and  Hutchinson  were  together  in  London  for  some  months  in 
1774  and  1775,  though  without  meeting.  Each  was  at  this  time  desirous 
of  a  reconciliation  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  ISwh. 
worked  in  bis  own  fashion  to  bring  about  such  a  tetoufc\l\ft\.\OT\  aa  \\«a 
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approved.  Each  bad  been  a  holder  of  high  office  under  tfa«  1 
crown.  Bat  iit  one  material  point  they  differed.  Franklin  was  U 
England  for  America  because  lie  was  determined  to  cast  his  fort 
with  America,  her  liberty  being,  as  he  considered,  essential  to  liei  n 
ieul  existence.  Hutchinson  left  Amerieafor England  becanso  he  regarded 
British  supremacy  as  essential  even  to  America's  prosperity.  Franklin 
insisted  on  self-government  for  the  Colonics,  and  if  this  could  not  be 
secured,  on  independence.  Hutchinson  abhorred  this  autonomy,  which 
would  be  as  destructive  of  his  personal  interests  as  of  his  political  princi- 
ples. Hence  it  was  that  their  linesof  action  became  more  and  more  diverg- 
ent. Hutchinson  represented  the  diplomacy  of  retrogression  and  repres- 
sion, the  diplomacy  of  Stratford,  which  would  coerce  colonial  dependence 
by  blood.  Franklin  represented  the  diplomacy  of  progressive  liberal- 
ism, of  which  colonial  liberty,  or,  if  not  granted,  colonial  independence, 
was  the  primary  requisite.  The  diplomacy  of  Franklin  after  1776  wan 
employed  to  obtain  liberty  and  independence  for  America,  which  after- 
wards was  to  result  in  vastly  increasing  the  resources  of  Britain.  The 
diplomacy  of  Hutchinson  was  strained  to  destroy  American  liberty  and 
independence,  and  in  this  to  make  America,  to  repeat  again  Chatham's 
words,  the  fit  instrument  to  destroy  British  liberty.*  And  it  is  remark- 
able how,  in  Hutchinson's  diplomatic  efforts,  as  representing  American 
loyalism,  these  objects  couverged.  To  put  down  the  liberal  opposition 
of  England,  which  the  king  and  he  so  cordially  agreed  to  detest,  was  a 
work  to  be  pursued  with  the  same  implacable  thoroughness  as  was  tbe  i 
patting  down  the  revolutionary  opposition  in  the  United  States. 

Auompui0bw»kUM.Btop<.'L  §29.  When  the  alliance  of  1778  between  France 
iind  the  United  States  became  known,  the  first 
impulse  in  England  wits  to  declare  war  against  France;  the  second,  to 
separate  the  allies.  To  bring  about  this  separation  two  courses  were 
pursued.  The  first,  was  sending  appeals  to  America,  to  circulate  wliicli 
tlie device  of  "intercepted  letters"  was  resorted  to.  Conspicuous  among 
these  wen?  Dcane's  letters,  which  appeared,  after  his  apostacy,  in  Kiv- 


•  This  was  the  general  temper  of  I  lie  rofugecsof  tlio  lory  stamp.  Tims  wo  have  tk 
following: 

"  Hei  no  nst  rate  loudly  lit  tliCTm-  in  authority  iigninst  treating  with  Congress.  Tn»t- 
■  rijr  willt  them  ixestiiljlisliiiie;  llii-in.  -  •  "  Thongh  wo  should  even  conquer  the 
rebels,  yet,  Iran  an  imiiiiodalion  is  sett  ltd  with  the  Congress,  I  shall  consider  tho  Col- 
onics as  eventually  lost,  ami  that  in  a  Utile  lime,  to  Great  Britain."  (Now  York  tori' 
letter  of  May  1-1.  1771),  in  Loudon  Chronicle  for  July  :!-ti,  177J.) 

lliilebinson'M  pension  was  £2,IJuU  It  was  granted  to  him  immediately  on  his  ar- 
rival in  England,  and  ,vas  to  minium-  until  hi!  was  olilo  tu  resume  his  governorship. 
The  largeness  of  I  bis  pension  shows  that  the  ministry  regarded  it  as  only  temporarj, 
and  that  they  had  no  c\prelalinn  of  ultima  to  disaster,  and  no  concept  ion  of  the  eaor 
iihjus  claims  lo  l»-  *nhsci|iionlly  hrunglit  u^tiiuut  llitjui  hy  refugees. 

An  enihodying  Hutchinson's  distinctive  views,  see  odiliess  of  American  loyalisls  in 
London  Morning  1'ost,  March  l">,  ITHi,  urging  ncctssily  of  prosecuting  the  war  till  tbt 
rebellion  hi-  crushed. 
31& 
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I)  Gazette,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  in  ingenious  argu- 
b  to  the  disparagement  of  France  and  the  praise  of  Britain  aa  the 
b  friend  of  the  United  States."  The  second  course  followed  was  that 
ltplomatic  efforts  lo  induce  France  to  desert  the  United  States,  the 
|  conspicuous  of  >.  licli  was  the  offer  of  Minorca  to  the  Russian 
a  od  condition  tint  she,  as  mediator  in  the  then  proposed  medi- 
ation, should  persuade  Franco  to  withdraw  all  her  troops  and  ships 
from  America.*  Direct  approaches  also  were  made  to  bring  about  such 
a  separation.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  Hartley's  letters  to  Franklin 
on  the  superiority  of  an  English  to  a  French  alliance  were  instigated 
by  Lord  North,  Nor  can  there  bo  now  any  doubt  that  Vergennes  was 
informed  from  the  same  quarter  that  France  could  make  easy  terms  if 
she  would  desert.  America.} 

Gumption ;  forgery.  j  3o_  jj  wa8  wen  enough  that  American  refugees 

iu  England  should  have  stipends  allowed  them; 
but  when,  a  few  weeks  after  his  treachery,  a  letter  of  Arnold  appeared 
in  which  he  acknowledged  having  received  £0,000;  ||  when  it  became 
probable,  as  it  is  now  proved,  that  secretaries  in  American  legations 
were  under  British  pay  ;fl  when  to  eminent  revolutionists  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  intimations  came  that  they  would  Iro  well  cared  for  if  they 
should  effect  a  compromise  by  which  British  sovereignty  at  least  would 
be  saved  ;"•  when,  as  we  now  know,  enormous  sums  of  British  secret- 
service  money  were  spent  in  diplomatic  corruption ;  when  Paris,  to  use 

*  See  infra,  ff  iS,  16:!. 

t  Supra,  4  7.  For  attempts  to  draw  Franco  into  Reparalo  pence,  boo  Vergonncs  to 
Luzerne,  March  23, 17a2,  translated  in  part  in  8  Sparks'  Washington,  291. 

t  Stormout,  iu  liis  dispatches  of  July,  1777,  dilatoa  on  liU  efforts  to  mako  Vergennes 
believe  that  Franklin  was  intriguing  with  England  against  tbe  French  ministry. 
(See  80  Spark*  Papers,  Harvard  College.) 

U  Seo  index,  title  Arnold. 

Among  the  "intercepted  iettera"  in  the  Department  of  State  is  ono  from  James 
Meyrick,  Parliament  street,  January  30,  1781,  to  "Major-General"  Arnold,  announc- 
ing the  investment  on  the  hitter's  heliulf  of  £5,000,  which  was  a  part  of  tho  money 
paid  to  Arnold  for  his  treason. 

The  following  extract  from  an  "intercepted  letter"  in  the  Department  of  State  from 
John  Ftatton  to  his  son,  dated  January  1,  1781,  illustrates  the  status  of  some  of  the 
refugees: 

"I  have  had  a  conference  with  some  of  our  great  men,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and 
aa  gome  compensation  they  have  given  me  £300  in  cash  and  £80  per  annum,  and 
likewise  my  custom-house  salary  during  my  absence  from  my  port.  Hail  I  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  come  three  or  four  ycara  before  I  might  liavo  had  four  hun- 
dred or  five  huudred  a  year,  as  Andrew  Allen,  who  whs  attorney-general  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  one  of  the  most  violent  rebels,  and  raised  a  company  of  rolwd  riflemen, 
is  now  here  and  has  four  hundred  per  annum,  and  numbers  of  others  of  the  white- 
washed sort  have  from  eighty  to  five  hundred  a  year.  Thus  government  has  been 
much  imposed  upon  by  these  arch  jockeys  and  has  overdono  itself,  but  can  not  with 
propriety  retract ;  therefore  tho  king's  real  friends  fare  Iho  worse,  and  some  have 
been  petitioning  for  two  or  more  years  to  no  purpose." 

1  See  infra,  »  150. 

'•  See  f^rm,  f  B. 
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the  words  both  of  Franklin  ami  Vergennes,  was  so  thronged  fay  a 
Ilritisli  emissaries  that  every  movement  of  au  American  envoy  t 
watched   and   every  accessible   influence  which   could  work  on  ti 
seized* — then  it  is  impossible  for  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  unscraut 
skill  and  lavish  expenditure  by  which  this  particular  lino  of  policy! 
worked  out  by  the  British  Government. t 

In  this  connection  may  be  noticed  the  issuing  by  British  authority  of  1 
false  or  corrupted  papers  purporting  to  come  from  Americans  or  bom  | 
Frenchmen  corresponding  with  Americans.} 

*  "I  continue  to  watch  Franklin's  motions  as  narrowly  as  I  can,  but.  « it  lion  t  Menus; 
to  imy  lunch  attention  to  them.  I  havo  frequent  offers  of  intelligence  with  rtgsri 
to  him,  but  whenever  these  offers  Fume  from  a  suspicious  quarter,  which  is  often  tfca 
ease,  my  general  answer  is  that  I  know  already  that  hois  come  bf  re  as  a  fugitin 
rebel,  which  In  all  1  wont  to  know  with  regard  to  him."  (Stormont  to  WcyBumtl, 
Jnu.  jr.,  1777,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

tAijira,  *}7,B. 

Of  Uallowny,  whose  case  exhibited  the  most  important  political  conversion  mulr 
by  llio  l!ritif.li  during  the  war,  Sir  William  Howe,  in  his  Observations,  gays: 

"I  allowed  hiui  nt  the  rate  of  £200  sterling  per  anunm  from  tho  time  of  his  joiuioj 
thu  army  until  ho  could  be  otherwise  provided  for.  When  we  had  taken  p  ism-sum 
of  Philadelphia  I  appointed  him  a  magistrate  of  thu  police  of  tho  city,  with  asilirj 
made  up  of  £300  sterling  per  annum  aod  six  shillings  a  da;  moro  for  a  clerk.  I  aim 
appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  port,  with  a  salary  of  twenty  shillings  a  dij, 
making  in  Urn  whole  upwards  of  £777  sterling  per  annum.  Ilail  his  popularity  or  per- 
sonal influence  in  Pennsylvania  been  as  groat  as  ho  pretended  it  was,  I  should  not 
havo  thought  t-lio  money  ill  bestowed.  I  nt  Hrst  paid  attention  to  hi-  opinion*  ami 
relied  on  li iris  for  procuring  mo  secret  intelligence,  bnt  I  afterwards  found  uiy  coiifl- 
denco  "as  misplaced.  His  ideas  1  discovered  to  bo  visionary,  and  his  intelligent* 
was  too  frequently  either  ill-founded  or  so  much  exaggerated  that  it  would  havoliefn 
unsafe  to  act  upon  it.  Having  once  delected  him  in  sending  me  :>  piece  of  iutelli- 
gi'ijco  (run)  a  person  who  a  Her  ward  s,  upon  examination,  gave  a  >1  ill'.- tent  account  of 
the  matter,  I  immediately  changed  tho  channel  of  secret  communication,  ami  in 
future  considered  Mr.  Galloway  as  a  nugatory  in  former.  I  continued  him,  faonenr, 
in  Ids  lucrative  nll'ici's  as  magistrate  of  the  police  and  superintendent  of  the  port,  in 
tho  duties  of  which  I  belie vo  ho  was  not  deficient."  Sec  fnrther  under  date  of  .Inn* 
111,  17K1. 

I  See  index,  title  Forgery, 

Tho  extent  to  which  this  system  of  falsification  was  carried  is  noticed  in  a  not t 
hereaffer  given  to  a  letter  of  Miirlmis,  under  dato  of  March  13,  17rt9. 

"  I  have  seen  a  letter  published  in  a  handbill  in  Now  York,  and  extracts  of  it 
republished  in  tin'  Philadelphia  paper,  said  to  he  from  me  to  Mrs.  Washington, net 
one  word  of  v.  hl.-h  did  I  ever  write.  Those  contained  in  the  pamphlet  you  speak  of 
nre,  I  presume,  .-. |  .i-iilv  genuine,  and  perhaps  written  by  the  sanio  author."  (Wiisb- 
iugton  to  1{.  H.  I.,,.,  a  It".  II.  Lee's  Life,  ij.1.) 

In  a  letter  from  Washington  «i  Pickering,  of  March  :t,  171)7(11  Sparks' Washington, 
ItKil,  he  designati'M  lis  a  -'base  forgery"  certain  letters  to  Lnnd  Washington,  of  Jut" 
la,  July  H.July  I.".,  .Inly  111.  July  •>},  177t! ;  to  J.  P.  Custis,  of  Juno  Id,  177C;  anil  to 
Mrs.  Washington,  of  June  K.|,  17TH.  The  "letter"'  til  Mrs.  Washington  of  JniiB84, 
177f>,   is  given  as  genuine  in  the  Loudon  Chronicle  of  December  22-30,  1777,  aou" 

'bough  »' fragments  of  it  might  have  been  n  ritten  by  Washington,  yet  it  is  filW 

with  passages  of  sent  iuientalism  tioth  of  love  and  loyalty  which  could  never  bare 

Sir  William  Howe,  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  on  May 
History,  74.1),  expressly  avowed  that  the  taanovHi'vivi'vMKva 
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The  forgery  within  the  British  lines  of  American  paper  money  is  more 
than  once  referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  A  kindred  falsification, 
that  of  passing  of  clipped  coin  by  British  purchasers  of  provisions,  was  a 
:ommon  device.  The  chief  in  this  line  of  falsification  was  General  Bob- 
Ttson,  the  barrack- master  in  New  York  during  the  British  occupation. 
Tones,  the  tory  historian  of  New  York,  whose  high  personal  character 
entitles  him  to  full  credence,  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  Robertsou's 
lipping  the  coin  he  received  from  England  to  purchase  American  sup- 
plies, and  in  this  way  making  a  vast  fortune.  These  clipped  coius  were 
sailed  "  Robertsons,"  and  were  noticed  by  Ghastellux  as  in  wide  circu- 
ation.  As  several  millions  of  pounds  were  sent  to  America  from  Eng- 
and  for  disbursement,  and  were  thus  clipped  in  New  York,  the  profits 
nust  have  been  enormous,* 

Mstinctivo  policy  of  Rock-       §31.  in  another  volumet  it  is  shown  that  the 

ingham  vrQigs*  tending  to  J 

acknowledge  indopond-    policy  of  Fox,  as  leadiug  in  foreign  affairs  the 

Rockingham  whigs,  was  to  grant  independence 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  the  United  States.}  Had  this  been 
3art  of  a  plan  by  which  the  United  States,  when  independent,  would 
lave  been  endowed  with  a  territory  sufficiently  ample  to  enable  them 
o  take  a  leading  place  among  nations,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to 
jontinue  on  the  old  basis  their  trade  with  Englaud  and  her  colonies, 
his  plan  would  have  been  the  best  that  could  have  been  proposed.  But, 
ts  is  shown  in  the  notes  referred  to,  not  only  did  Fox,  when  the  treaty 
giving  the  United  States  a  common  interest  in  the  fisheries  and  the 

ng  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  which  produced  so  great  au  effect  iu  England  and  in 
>auce,  was  forged  by  himself.  He  "  answered  the  fact  (with  which  he  had  been 
witted  by  Germain)  respecting  the'  pretended  invitation  from  the  inhabitants  of 
'hiladelphia,  which  he  said  had  been  fabricated  by  himself  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
Te  forged  the  invitation  and  sent  a  person  with  ity  that  the  contents  might  fall  into  the 
and*  of  the  rebels,  in  order  to  deceive  General  Washington  and  alarm  him  for  his  own 
afety  on  account  of  traitors  within  and  a  powerful  enemy  from  without." 

*  1  History  of  Now  York,  162. 

t  Appendix  to  3d  vol.  Dig.  Int.  Law. 

i  Daring  the  war,  Richmond  and  Fox  did  not  conceal  the  satisfaction  with  which 
hey  viewed  British  defeats  in  America  so  long  as  they  considered  it  a  contest  between 
English  and  English.  Even  after  Franco  intervened  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  this  re- 
pect  was  an  ultra  whig,  thus  writes : 

"  France  has  a  right  to  humble  us.  The  true  English  who  are  in  America  have  behaved 
Ike  Englishmen,  without  any  Scot  alloy.  The  victories  of  Franco  will  be  over  Scots. 
)r.  Franklin's  triumph  has  been  over  a  Scot  ambassador  (Stormont)."  (Horace  Wal- 
ole  to  Mason,  March  10,  1778.) 

"  I  rejoice  that  there  is  still  a  groat  continent  of  Englishmen  who  still  remaiu  freo 
nd  independent,  and  who  laugh  at  the  impotent  majorities  of  a  prostitute  Parlia- 
ient."    (Walpole  to  Conway,  Juno  5,  1779.) 

"  I  appeal  to  the  unalterable  nature  of  justice  whether  this  war  with  America  is  a 
ist  one.  If  it  is  not,  can  an  honest  man  wish  success  to  it!"  (Walpolo  to  the 
oontess  of  Ossory,  October  26,  1781.) 

As  to  peace  agents  representing  this  class,  see  infra,  $  197  ff. 
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western  territory  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  came  np  before 
vehemently  attack  it  as  at)  invasion  of  British  rights,  but,  though 
treaty  could  not  be  set  aside,  be  followed  up  this  attack  when  mM 
by  a  measure  the  effect  of  which  was  to  greatly  injure,  to  the  derrii 
of  both  nations,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  West  Indie*.* 

C?oQ*bff™ii!r"iaiilcomm™"        5  **2.  America,  it  was  declared   by  Chatham, 

ciaioni™.  could  not  be  conquered.     Hence  all  hostile  troopt 

should  be  withdrawn  from  her  Bliores,  and  she 
should  be  offered  absolute  local  self-  govern  men  t,  her  union  with  the 
mother  country  being  merely  federal,  and  this  union  only  obliging  her  to 
dependence  in  respect  to  foreign  relations.  And  if  the  independence  of 
America  was  to  be  acknowledged  by  Britain,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  tbe 
result  of  a  partition  of  empire  involving  a  system  of  entire  commercial 
reciprocity.  This  view  was  accepted  by  Shelburne,  the  most  philosophi- 
cal of  British  statesmen,  and  was  maintained  by  William  Pitt,  tbe  son, 
when  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under  the  Shelburne  administration. 
It  was  by  Shelburne  also  tbat  a  community  of  interest  in  the  fisheries 
and  an  extension  of  territory  to  the  Mississippi  were  recognized  in  tbe 
articles  of  1782,  which  made  a  settlement  not  of  grant,  as  it  would  bare 
been  under  the  policy  of  Fox,  but  of  partition,  each  party  retaining  her 
prior  rights.  For  it  was  maintained  by  Shelburne,  following:  herein  the 
views  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Prico.t  that  England  would  be  benefited 
by  sneb  a  partition  of  sovereignty  accompanied  by  reciprocity- of  trade, 
and  that  the  more  mighty  the  United  States  should  then  become,  tbe 
better  it  would  be  for  her.  Belter  by  far  for  England,  so  they  argued, 
that  North  America  should  become  a  powerful  sovereignty,  controlled 
by  men  of  English  blood,  embracing  the.  whole  Mississippi  Volley,  than 
that  that  fertile  valley  should  be  subjected  to  the  paralyzing  power  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  English-speaking  people  of  America  should  in  this 
way  be  so  weakened  as  to  bo  permanently  dependent  upon  an  alliance 
with  France.  It  was  on  these  principles  that  the  peace  of  ITSS-'Sl 
was  negotiated,  The  consideration  of  this  great  settlement,  however, 
must  be  reserved  In  another  volume.  \ 

•  Appendix  to  ltd  v.>l.  ]%.  Int.  L;i«\ 

t  See  H  Lecky's  History  nf  Kiijjlmiil,  SlH). 

t  Seo  infra,  iiiulor  ilnti-  nf  lTsSJ,  17S1;  Nee  also  appendix  to  Rccnnd  edition  DifW< 
of  International   Law.     As  to  y.c Negotiations,  nee  Mr.  Troscot'a  excellent  Diplo- 
macy of  tko  Revolution,  ill  (I'. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TTITUDE  OF  FRANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

r eiBp0r»ry  *<*$>&  *•       $  33.  The  treaty  of  1703,  by  which  Canada,  eer- 
uMtjofiKB.  tain  French  West  India  islands,  and  the  domi- 

nancy  of  India  passed  from  France  to  England, 
was  at  first  as  mnch  censured  in  England  and  America  as  it  was  in 
France.  Tbe  treaty,  it  was  declared,  did  not  take  half  enough.  France 
should  have  been  entirely  driven  from  the  fisheries.  She  should  not 
have  been  allowed  a  foothold  in  America.  Bat  while  in  France  the 
hatred  engendered  by  the  treaty  festered  in  secret,  in  England  the 
opposition,  venting  itself  through  the  parliamentary  safety-valve,  ceased 
to  exist  when  Parliament  assented  to  the  treaty.  But  that  assent  was 
bought  not  very  honorably,  however  wise  it  may  have  been.  Pitt, 
rather  than  acquiesce,  resigned.  Bnte,  then  in  the  ascendant,  had  to 
fall  back  on  Henry  Fox,  whoso  powers  as  a  leader,  coupled  with  the 
corrupt  influences  which  he  employed,  enabled  him,  desperate  as  was 
his  character,  to  carry  the  treaty  through.  Bat  tbe  popular  conviction 
in  England  that  it  was  an  unworthy  surrender,  while  it  was  at  the  same 
time  regarded  in  France  with  an  agony  of  humiliation,  shows  that  there 
then  existed  an  antagonism  between  the  two  countries  which  must,  even 
without  the  American  Revolution,  have  sowu  the  seeds  of  another  war. 

BM«.ty  in  VnBr*  parma"  §  "**■  The  dissatisfaction  with  which  this  treaty 
was  received  in  England  was  limited  and  evan- 
escent compared  with  that  with  which  it  was  received  in  France.  In 
England  only, the  military  pride  of  the  nation  was  wouuded,  and  iu  a 
short,  time  it  was  felt  that  the  country  hail  gained  as  much  as  it  could 
have  safety  claimed,  and  that  upon  tbe  whole  the  peace  was  better 
for  it  than  wonld  have  been  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  France  it 
was  otherwise.  The  French  army  had  been  disgraced  by  ignominnous 
defeats  in  Germany;  tbe  French  navy  had  been  almost  annihilated; 
the  French  merchant  service  was  for  the  time  paralyzed,  and  the  French 
flag  ceased  to  wave  on  the  continent  of  America.  Canada  passed  over 
to  England ;  over  tbe  massive  fortifications  of  Louiabnrg,  on  which 
France  had  lavished  so  much  money  aud  skill,  the  British  flag  now 
hung.  Even  on  her  own  territory  France  bore  the  scar  of  her  humilia- 
tion, she  being  obliged  to  agree  not  to  fortify  Dunkirk.  Oa  Spain  also, 
to  whom  she  was  bound  by  family  ties  as  well  as  by  alliance  during  the 
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war  the  treaty  closed,  the  still  greater  indignity  was  imposed  of  tl 
tention  by  England  of  Gibraltar,  so  augmented  in  strength  as  to  a 
it  almost  impregnable. 

To  France  such  a  condition  was  unendurable,  and  peace  was  bu 
settled  before  aim  began  a  series  of  measures  which  would  enable  b 
to  assert  her  position  as  a  first-class  power.  She  at  once  reorganto 
her  navy,  and  bo  energetic  was  her  action  in  this  relation  that  ii 
she  bad  sixty-four  ships  of  the  line  and  tbirty-four  frigates  for  cruising. 
And  she  succeeded — availing  herself  of  the  reaction  in  Europe  aguinst 
England,  caused  by  the  latteiJs  arrogant  pretensions  to  naval  suprem- 
acy— in  forming  intimate  political  relations  with  Austria  and  Holland, 
and  in  re-establishing  the  old  family  Bourbon  compact  with  Spain,  Par- 
ma, and  Naples. 

T™.iU"tLto"'lpf"1  to  ""  $  35,  Hnmiliatingaa  the  loss  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican territories  was  to  France,  it  was  productive 
of  lnucli  advantage  to  the  United  States  in  their  subsequent  struggle 
with  the  mother  country.  Had  France  in  1776  been  in  possession  not 
only  of  Canada  but  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  not  likely  that 
she  would  have  accepted  the  policy  of  freeing  the  United  States  from 
British  dominion;  nor,  bad  she  retained  Canada  and  the  Mississippi 
valley,  would  she  have  nourished  that  bitter  resentment  to  Britain  which 
swayed  her  after  the  peace  of  17ti.'t.  Burke  insisted  that  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  of  doubtful  value  to  Britain,  as  by  removing  France  from 
North  America  it  would  weaken  the  community  of  danger  which  bomid 
Britain  to  her  American  Colonies  and  would  precipitate  the  division 
of  the  British  empire.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  had  Franc*.'  held 
in  17S2  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  that  great  country  would  not  have 
either  been  claimed  by  tho  United  States  or  surrendered  by  France. 

P'S']"JiVmi'!«Mfiit,i"-i?eMn"  ^  **6,  ^°  tne  I0-"*  eve  of  Choiseul,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  French  ministry  in  17A3,  the 
source  of  danger  as  well  as  of  hope  was  to  be  found  in  the  English  Col- 
onics in  North  America.  Without  the  aid  drawn  from  them  England 
could  not  have  conquered  Canada  and  could  not  have  wrested  tho  fish- 
eries from  France.  In  the  then  condition  of  the  world  these  English  Col- 
onics had,  under  England's  protection,  the  capacity  of  placing  on  the 
high  seas  a  naval  force  which  England  alone  could  surpass,  and  of  divid- 
ing with  England  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Should  England  re- 
tain these  Colonies,  they  would  together  hold  an  absolute  empire  over 
the  seas.  If  the  Colonies  should  revolt,  and  if  independence  could  be 
achieved  by  (hem  by  war,  then,  by  alliance  with  them,  or  even  by  their 
standing  aloof  as  neutrals,  France  would  be  able  to  contest  England's 
maritime  supremacy.  To  watch  the  Colonies;  to  foment  as  far  as  possi- 
ble their  discontent;  to  aid  them  in  insurrection  against  England,  so  far 
as  this  could  be  done  without  prematurely  engaging  in  awar  with  Eng- 
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;  was  tbe  polioy  of  the  ministry  of  Louis  XV  from  the  time  of  the 
amiliation  of  1763.» 

For  a  while,  however,  this  policy  was  satisfied  with  collecting  infor- 
otion  ami  giving  to  the  discontented  leaders  in  America  enigmatical 
tints  of  foreign  aid  that  might  in  certain  contingencies  be  received.  The 
ngeuioua  system  of  secret  service  which  Louis  XV  had  put  into  Euro- 
pean operation  had  what  might  be  called  its  "literary  bureau"  in  Amer- 
ica, whose  reports  be  personally  scanned.  According  to  De  Witt,  he 
took  a  "  malicious  pleasure"  in  listening  to  whatever  showed  the  growth 
of  American  disaffection. 

"Ho  was  very  well  nerved  by  the  representatives  of  France  in  London.  M.  Duraud, 
and  after  him  M.  de  Chitclet,  or  in  the  absence  of  tbe  latter,  M.  Francois,  his  first 
secretary,  were  incessantly  on  tho  search  for  ideas  and-  news.  Their  correspondence 
•bounds  in  particulars  relating  to  the  history,  position,  forces,  hopes,  and  desires  of 
tbe  Colonies;  particulars  derived  from  the  best  sources,  the  writings  and  conversa- 
tion* of  Franklin,  the  reports  of  M.  de  Pontleroy  (an  intelligent  naval  officer  whom 
M.  deCboisenl  bad  commissioned  in  1764  and  1706  to  visit  the  Colonies  secretly  under 
the  name  of  Beanlieu),  from  communication  with  merchants  in  the  city,  indiscreet 
remarks  of  members  of  the  opposition,  American  newspapers;  and  there  are  stilt  to 
be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign  affairs  pamphlets,  reports  of  assem- 
blies and  meetings,  and  political  sermons,  which  were  annexed  in  great  profusion  to 
their  dispatches.  They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  stating  what  they  bad  board; 
they  also  said  what  they  thought."    (De  Witt's  Jefferson,  53.) 

P™Toffri£rl* XV1  ** ""'  5  37-  Tlie  newB  of  i*011'8  X Vl'a  accession  to  the 
throne  was  received  in  Boston  on  the  day  when 
the  port  of  that  city  was  closed  by  British  orders;  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  leading  patriots  of  Massachusetts  should  specnlato  with  anxiety 
on  the  new  monarch  of  France,  on  whom  so  much  in  the  future  was  to 
depend.    They  had  fought  against  Louis  XV  to  establish  British  su- 

•Ah  to  Choiseul's  position  Guizot  thus  writes  : 

"  The  8eveo  Years'  War  was  ended,  shamefully  ami  sadly  for  France;  M.  deChoisenl, 
who  bad  concluded  peace  with  regret  and  a  hitter  pang,  was  ardently  pursuing  every 
means  of  taking  his  revenge.  To  foment  disturbances  between  England  and  her  col- 
onies appeared  to  him  an  efficacious  and  a  natural  way  of  gratifying  bis  feelings. 
'There  is  great  difficulty  in  governing  states  in  tho  days  in  which  wo  live,'  he  wrote 
to  H.  Dnraud,  at  that  time  French  minister  in  London  ;  'still  greater  difficulty  in 
governing  those  of  America;  and  the  difficulty  approaches  impossibility  as  regards 
those  of  Asia.  I  am  very  much  astonished  that  England,  which  is  but  a  very  small 
spot  in  Enrope,  should  hold  dominion  over  more  than  a  third  of  America,  and  that 
her  dominion  should  have  no  other  object  hut  that  of  trade.  •  •  ■  As  long  as  the 
vast  American  possessions  contribute  no  subsidies  for  tho  support  of  the  mother  conn- 
try,  private  persons  in  England  will  still  grow  rich  for  some  timo  on  the  trade  with 
America;  bnt  the  state  wilt  be  undone  for  want  of  means  to  keep  together  a  too  ex- 
tended power.  If,  on  the  contrary,  England  proposes  to  establish  imposts  in  her  Amer- 
ican domains,  when  tbey  are  more  extensive  and  perhaps  more  populous  than  tbe 
mother  conn  try,  when  tbey  have  fishing,  woods,  navigation,  corn,  iron,  they  will 
easily  part  asunder  from  her  wilhont  any  fear  of  chastisement,  for  England  conld  not 
undertake  a  war  against  them  to  chastise  them.'  He  encouraged  bis  agents  to  keep 
him  informed  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  America,  welcoming  and  studying  all  proj- 
ect*, eren  the  moat  fantastic,  that  might  be  hostile  to  England."  (JiG'a.vtfAJttliM.'um^ 
Of  Fxmss,*&J 
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premacy  in  North  America;  were  they  to  look  upon  Louis 
possible  ally  or  as  a  foe? 

The  first  action  of  Louis  XVI,  who  had  arrived  at  his  majority 
a  short  time  before  his  accession,  gave  no  indication  as  to  his 
He  selected  Maurepas  as  his  first  minister,  passing  over  CI 
Maurcpas  reserved  no  particular  department  for  himself,  appoii 
Vergennes  to  the  foreign  office,  Sartiue  to  the  navy,  Tnrgot  to 
treasury.    Vergennes  had  eminent  qualifications  for  the  post;  iudi 
ous  almost  to  an  excess,  and,  as  we  will  hereafter  see  more  fully,* 
considerable  diplomatic  experience.     He  did  not,  indeed,  possess  tto| 
buoyaut  enterprise  nor  the  capacity  for  versatile  movement  and  suWll 
intrigue  which  distinguished  Choiseul,  but  he  had  the  more  valnabb 
characteristics  of  good  judgment,  of  clear  vision,  and  of  sagacio« 
patience. 

To  Vergennes  France  was  the  first  object,  and  royalty  commanded 
his  obedience  only  because  ho  believed  royalty  to  be  essential  to  the 
greatness  of  France.  He  favored  the  American  insurgents  merely  a 
engines  for  breaking  down  British  supremacy,  not  as  propagandists 
of  cosmopolitan  republicanism.  Eveu  less  friendly  to  them  was  Lonis 
XVI ;  a  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  an  absolutist  by  educa- 
tion, and  an  admirer  of  George  III,  whose  respectability  of  character 
he  could  not  but  contrast  favorably,  in  the  eyes  of  a  virtuous  observer, 
with  the  dissoluteness  of  Louis  XV,  and  whose  determination  not  to 
yield  one  inch  to  rebels  naturally  commended  itself  to  an  absolutist 
king.  And  on  the  mere  question  of  policy  it  was  then  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  Colonies,  even  if  France  should  commit  herself  in  their 
favor,  tnighx  not,  on  a  conflict  arising  between  England  and  France, 
desert  their  new  for  their  old  friend.  According  to  De  Kalb,  in  letters 
to  be  hereafter  more  fully  quoted,  written  during  his  secret  mission  to 
America  iu  1 7(>8,  the  Colonies,  no  matter  how  much  exasperated  against 
England,  would  lling  themselves  on  her  side  should  she  be  engaged  in 
a  war  with  France;  and  as  late  as  1770.  as  has  been  well  stated:! 

"A  quarrel  between  Franco  and  England  would  even  yet  have  sufficed  to  reconcile  the 
Colonics  to  tbo  mother  country,  to  silence  the  fact  ions  which  were  then  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  London,  and  once  more  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  the  British 
empire  against,  the  common  enemy  before  the  latter  was  prepared  to  renew  the  strife. 
There  was  here  a  great  danger,  to  which  M.  de  Choiseul  was  perfectly  alive,  but  of 
which,  in  his  disdain  for  the  ministry  of  which  Lord  Chatham  was  only  the  nominal 
head,  he  ventured  to  make  light.  *  I  hope,'  he  writes,  'there  is  not  in  them  the  energy 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  remedy ;'  and  at  the  very  moment 
he  seemed  bent  upon  avoiding  every  chance  of  an  immediate  rupture  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  risk  their  bitterest  displeasure  by  seizing  upon  Corsica.  'The  public  is  occu- 
pied with  America,'  he  said  ;  '  the  government  is  feeble;  we  can  ventnrc  upon  a  good 
deal.'  To  seize  upon  Corsica  was  indeed  to  attempt  a  good  deal;  it  was  putting  the 
patience,  of  a  powerful  enemy  to  the  severest  test  it  could  possibly  endure  ;  but  there 
is  pushing  forward  in  this  way  to  the  verge  of  what  can  be  attempted  with  impunity 
without  experiencing  some  secret  uneasiness.'- 

*  lnfra%  $  f>0  ff.  t  Pe  Witt's  Jefferson  and  Democracy  (London,  1882),  49. 
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Hence  it  was  that,  because  France  was  then  unprepared  for  war,  be- 
cause the  revolt  in  the  Colonies  had  not  yet  taken  final  shape,  and 
>ecause  the  first  instincts  of  Louis  XVI  were  against  interposition, 
he  advent  of  the  young  king  contributed  to  continue  the  suspension  of 
French  interference  in  American  affairs  which  had  marked  (Jhoiseui's 
withdrawal  in  1770.  Yet  this  suspension  of  French  activity  in  America 
vas  not  necessarily  disadvantageous  to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
>endence,  and  there  is  strong  ground  to  accept  the  opinion  of  De  Witt 
hat  it  was,  on  the  whole— 

'lucky  for  America;  public  opinion  had  advanced  loss  quickly  here  than  iu  France, 
lud  several  years  had  yet  to  pass  over  before  it  could  reach  the  same  point.  The 
sorrcspondence  of  Franklin,  then  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  New  Jersey 
n  London,  furnishes  the  proof  of  it.  He  was  extremely  flattered  by  the  marked  atten- 
tion which  he  received  from  the  French  diplomatists.  In  all  probability  be  discerned 
n  his  relations  with  them  a  resource  for  the  future,  and  doubtless  took  care  not  to  for- 
feit it  by  any  excessive  reserve  that  would  discourage  their  curious  inquiries  into 
American  affairs ;  but  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  representative 
nevertheless  excited  in  him  a  secret  distrust,  and  ho  made  it  a  capital  point  not,  save 
iu  the  last  extremity,  to  engage  iu  any  serious  negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  his 
race."* 

^JSioinVe8tis<itioni>J  Bon"  §  38-  In  *774'  however,  Vergennes  became  con- 
vinced that  a  final  rupture  between  England  and 
her  Colonies  was  at  hand.  England  had  not  long  before  connived  at,  if 
not  sustained,  the  support  given  by  British  subjects  (Bos well  among 
others)  to  Corsicau  insurgents,  and  Vergennes  availed  himself  of  this 
interference  to  familiarize  Louis  XVI  with  the  idea  of  French  interven- 
tion in  America.  A  new  secret  agent  was  sent,  with  the  king's  assent, 
to  America,  and  the  person  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Bonvouloir,  a 
soldier  of  distinction,  who  had  previously  visited  the  principal  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  claimed  to  have  become  there  acquainted  with  leading 
local  politicians.  Bouvouloir's  instructions  were  to  visit  the  chief  insur- 
gents, to  acquire  from  them  all  the  information  he  could,  and,  without 
in  any  way  committing  his  principals,  to  let  them  feel  they  might,  if 
war  ensued,  have  succor  from  France.  To  avert  suspicion,  Bonvouloir 
Was  to  sail  from  England  under  the  auspices  of  Count  de  Guiues, 
French  minister  at  Loudon,  and  on  the  7th  of  August,  1775,  Guines  was 
instructed  by  Vergennes  as  follows : 

"One  of  the  most  essential  objects  is  to  reassure  the  Americans  on  the  score  of  the 
dread  which  they  are  no  doubt  taught  to  feel  of  us.  Canada  is  the  point  of  jealousy 
Tor  them;  they  must  be  made  to  understand  that  we  have  no  thought  at  all  about  it, 
ind  that,  so  far  from  grudging  them  the  liberty  and  independence  they  are  laboring 
o  secure,  we  admire,  on  the  contrary,  the  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  their  efforts ;  and 
hat,  having  no  interest  in  injuring  them,  we  should  see  with  pleasure  such  a  happy 

*  Do  "Witt's  Jefferson  and  Democracy,  57,  ut  supra. 

The  relations  of  Frauce  to  the  United  States  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  recog- 
lition  of  American  independence  by  Franco  are  discussed  by  a  pamphlet  on  "The 
tevolutiou  of  America/'  by  the  Abbe*  Raynal,  publishod,  as  translated,  iu  Philadel- 
phia in  1782. 
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conjunction  of  circumstances  as  would  set  them  at  liberty  to  frequent  oar  p 

facilities  they  would  Hud  for  their  commerce  would  soon  prove  to  thviu  all  the  ■ 

wo  fool  Tor  tbciii."    (5  Guizot's  History  of  Franco,  371 ;  Frout  de  Fontpcrtaia,  La  I 

Etata  Unis,  397.) 

Bouvouloir  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  December  28,  1775,  ani  ft*1 
once  reported  himself  to  a  former  acquaintance — Francis  Daynion,  libi* 
rian  of  the  Philadelphia  library,  not  long  before  instituted  by  Frank- 
lin. By  Dayiuon  Bouvouloir  was  at  once  introduced  as  a  Frenchman 
of  distinction  to  Franklin,  Harrison,  Johnson,  Dickinson,  and  Jaj, 
members  of  the  secret  committee,  which  had  been  not  long  before  iusti 
tutccl  by  Congress.'  According  to  Bonvouloir's  report,  which  was  not 
received  by  Gnincs  uutil  February  26,  1776 — 

"Ho  made  tbetu  uo  offer  whatever,  promising  tbotuoitty  to  render  them  every  motim 
which  could  depend  on  him,  without  making  himself  in  ang  wag  retponsiblefor  «*>&, 
aud  all  by  menus  of  his  acquaintance/,  aud  without  putting  himself  at  all  in  their 
power.  Uciug  asked  on  what  terms  France  wonld  aid  them,  he  repli.  d  that,  in  fas 
idea,  France  teithed  thrm  well.  But  would  she  aid  ibemf  Ponibly  the  might.  Oo 
what  foot-ins'  Ue  could  not  at  all  tell)  but,  if  it  should  happen,  it  would  always  to 
upon  just  aud  equitable  condition:*;  that  moreover,  should  they  Mnk  filling  to  dan, 
they  had  only  to  make  their  proposals;  that  he  had  valuable  acquaintances,  sod 
would  undertake  to  have  their  demands  presented,  and  nol/iinp/uriAo".  Discouraging 
the  idea  of  their  scuding  one  of  their  delegates  as  their  rep  rosea  tativo  to  France,  bt 
informed  them  he  thought  it  might  be  attended  with  some  risk;  but  that  if  they  weald 
inlruet  him,  with  anything,  postibhj  he  might  got  replies  which  would  decide  thea 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue ;  hut  that  in  fact  he  could  not  undertake  M 
adviso  them  in  any  way;  ho  was  merely  a  private  individual  traveling  forenrioaity; 
that  ho  should  be  really  glurl  if,  by  lucnusof  bia  acquaintancei,  ho  could  be  in  any  wij 
useful  to  them  ;  (hat  he  would  not  expose  them,  himself,  or  any  one  to  any  rial,'  Ihil 
affairs  of  (his  importance  arc  too  delicate  lo  bo  lightly  treated,  espeeiiiWy  as  he  bad 
no  right,  no  power ;  and  (hut  ho  could  only  guaranty  one  Ihiug,  nnd  that  was,  b( 
would  never  betray  their  confidence.  Hosayat  ho  mombersof the  committee  wcrooulj 
live  in  number ;  (hat  they  met  at  un  appointed  spot  (place)  after  dark,  e.ieb  of  (baft 
going  lo  it  by  a  di  Heron  t  road  ;  that  they  had  given  him  1  heir  confidence  a  Tier  Ins  tirs! 
telling  (hem  that  ho  to  u  Id  promise,  offer,  and  answer  for  nothing,  after  having  warnel 
them  several  times  (hat he  could  merely  nolasa  well-disposed  individual.  He  incloses  J 
letter  from  the  secret  coumiiUcc,  request  fcig  to  know  from  him,  aa  a  private  individual, 
first,  whether  he  could  give  Iheni  any  information  of  the  feel iug  of  the  French  court 
towards  the  Colonies,  and,  if  favorable,  bow  Ihey  could  receive  a  posit  ive  assurance  of 
it ;  setdn  illy,  w  lie  I  lie  r  it  would  be  possible  lo  got  from  France  two  skill  In  I  engiii<*r 
o Hirers  w  ho  were  to  lie  depended  on,  and  what  stops  should  be  takon  to  procure  them; 
thirdly,  would  it  be  piuwible  lo  id  >  hi  in  directly  from  Franco  arms  and  other  warliiu 
stores  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  Ibo  country  1  To  those  throe  questions  SI,  J« 
Bouvouloir  replied,  First,  that  lie  thought  lie  might  venture  to  say  that  Franco  wit 
well- tils  posed  towards  lliein,  and,  us  far  us  he  knew,  had  no  other  than  good  feeling) 
toward*  them  ;  but  as  (u  obtaining  positive  aaauranco  of  it,  thoro  was  only  one  way, 
(hat  of  a-iking  directly  for  it— a  ticklish  step,  requiring  careful  management;  ht 
v>  uuid  neither  advise  for  or  against  it,  nor  take  it  upon  himself;  it  Was  much  too  deli- 
cate a  matter.  Secondly,  two  engineer  officers  or  more  could  bo  obtained;  the  only 
thing  required  would  hetoaak  for  them  ;  (bat  bo  had  already  done  soon  their  behalf, 
without  being  positively  auro  of  success,  though  expecting  it,  us  he  had  serviceable 
correspondents.  Thirdly,  as  to  procuring  arms  and  military  stores  in  exchange  for 
produce,  that  was  a  mere  mercantile  operation,  and  he  saw  uo  great  objection 
*  Seo  notes  to  A.  Liar's  \cUct  c,t  Vv\>,  Y31,  YTV&. 
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it  on  iho  part  of  France ;  lie  would  ovon  refer  them  to  good  correspondents,  with* 
it  himvlf  lujcuriiin^responsible  for  anything;  of  course  they  must  uudortake  it  at 
wtrowii  risk  and  puril;  at  all  events,  they  would  do  welt  not  to  make  too  much  use 
u  port,  icli  might  attract  attention ;  lio  did  not  know  whether  they 
alii  havo  frcu  entrance  and  exit  from  the  French  ports;  this  wonld  lieiiu  open  dec- 
ralioniu  their  fuvoi and  possibly  involve  war;  perhaps  France  would  shot  her  eyes, 
d  that  was  nil  they  wanted;  still  he  could  not  answer  for  anything;  he  was  nobody; 
e  had  gerviceablii  iinqnaintaooes;  that  was  all."  * 


■wtons."  5  39,  The  history  and  character  of  Vergeunes,  as 
bearing  on  the  participation  of  France  in  the 
American  lie  volution  are  hereafter  distinctively  considered. t  The 
question  bow  far  that  participation  should  extend  became  the  subject 
of  bis  anxious  consideration  from  the  time  he  took  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office;  and  the  views  he  entertained  in  1775  are  expressed  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Reflexions,"  in  which  lie  called  the  attention  of  tbe 
king  to  the  various  conditions  bearing  on  this  momentous  issue. 

BaynsTti'i  caput.  |  40.  Early  in  March,  1776,  the  results  of  Bonvou- 

loir's  mission  being  before  the  department  of  state, 
Bayneval,  chief  clerk  in  that  department,  drew  up  a  report  on  the 
subject  for  the  information  of  Vergcnnes.f  In  this  paper  Bayneval, 
after  describing  England  as  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  and  as  a 
greedy,  ambitious,  unjust,  and  faithless  enemy,  the  invariable  and  cher- 
ished object  of  whoso  policy  was,  if  not  the  destruction,  at  all  events 
tbe  impoverishment,  humiliation,  aud  ruin  of  France,  urged,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  that  it  was  the  busiuess  of  France  to  take  every 
possible  opportunity  of  weakening  the  strength  and  power  of  England. 
Taking  these  two  truths  as  his  point  of  departure,  be  proceeded  to  say 
that  the  question  was,  how  the  troubles  in  America  could  be  mode  con- 
ducive to  this  desirable  end.  He  was  of  opinion,  he  said,  that  to 
favor  the  Colonies  would  be,  first,  to  diminish  the  power  of  Eng- 
land and  to  raise  that  of  France;  in  the  second  place,  to  cause  a  great 
diminution  in  English  commerce  and  a  great  increase  in  French 
commerce;  thirdly,  to  bring  about  eventually  the  recovery  of  the 
possessions  which  England  had  wrested  from  France,  such  as  the 
coast  fishery,  that  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  not  to  speak  of  Can- 
ada. To  the  objection  that,  once  a  free  and  independent  state,  the 
Americans  would  become  dangerous  to  the  French  colonies  and  to 
tbe  rich  possessions  of  Spain  in  South  America,  he  answered  that  in 
the  first  place  they  wonld  be  too  much  exhausted  for  a  considerable 

*  D«  Witt,  «( supra,  1775;  Front  de  Fontpertuia,  ut  supra,  301. 

Italics  are  given  as  in  De  Wilt.    The  letter  is  also  given  by  Doniol  (i,  368),  who 
describes  in  detail  the  artifices  by  which  this  mission  was  covered  up. 

t  As  to  Vergeunes  personally,  see  infra,  §§  41, 50 ;  infra,  }  50  ff. ;  as  to  hie  position 
la  1776,  see  infra,  J  41. 
t  I  have  here  followed  in  the  main  the  translation  of  De  Witt,  at  supra,  389. 
Bayneval's  full  namo  was  Conrad  Alexandre  Gerard  de  Rayne\a.\.    H.e  ca.uitt  uXXiex- 
wards  as  minister  to  America,  and  Appears  in  onr  oorreaponanTiGe  xniAet  VX»  \iq.toc  qS 
"      -**&■*,  (83.  $3R 
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time  to  think  of  attacking  their  neighbors;  and  that  in  the 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  form  themselves  into  a  republic,  which,  u« 
well  known,  is  not  given  to  conquest,  and  that  they  would  be  too  busily 
engaged  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  peace  to  be  troublesome  to  their 
neighbors.  He  then  said  that,  supposing  the  Colonies  did  encroach  on 
the  possessions  of  Spain,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  must 
be  injurious  to  France;  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  family  compact 
not  to  be  infringed,  of  course.  As  to  the  question  how  France  could 
assist  them;  at  what  epoch  she  ought  to  assist  them,  and  what  woold 
be  the  consequences  of  her  assisting  them,  ho  answered  that  the  proper 
way  was  the  exebango  of  arms  and  stores  against  their  produce,  which, 
by  means  of  confidential  agents,  could  be  conducted  without  the  govern- 
ment appearing  in  it  or  attracting  the  displeasure  of  the  court  of  St 
James,  and  exclusively  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves. Assistance  in  money,  he  thought,  could  be  given  indirectly,  or 
directly  if  necessary.  As  respected  naval  assistance,  this  would  be  a 
matter  of  more  difficulty.  It  could  not  be  done  openly  without  danger 
of  a  war  with  Great  Britain;  aud  not  clandestinely,  as  that,  if  fonnd 
out,  would  justly  expose  the  French  to  the  charge  by  England  of 
secretly  fomenting  the  rebellion  in  her  Colonies.  Bat,  he  insisted,  there 
would  be  a  way  of  gettiug  rid  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  was  by  sending 
ships  of  war  disguised  as  merchant  vessels  to  St.  Domingo  or  some 
other  convenient  place,  where  the  Americans  could  go  and  get  them  at 
their  own  risk,  after  exchanging  papers  with  the  Freuch  oflicer  in  com- 
mand, to  give  the  affair  the  character  of  a  purchase.  In  this  manner, 
ho  maintained,  the  insurgent*  might  strengthen  their  navy  by  the  aid 
of  France  without  herself  appearing  in  it  at  all.  As  to  the  time  at 
which  the  assistance  should  bo  given,  he  said  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment they  had  all  they  wanted,  but  this  might  not,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
continue  long,  and  Franco  should  therefore  at  once  attend  to  this 
point;  she  should  inspire  them  with  courage  and  perseverance  by 
promising  to  aid  them  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  should 
give  them  to  understand  that  the  precise  time  would  depend  upon  their 
successes,  but  that  they  might  expect  that  at  the  end  of  the  next  cam- 
paign such  an  opportunity  would  occur.  France  in  this  way  would 
avoid  committing  herself,  whether  in  respect  to  the  insurgents  or  to  the 
court  of  St.  James,  aud  would  be  in  a  position  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  whenever  she  thought  circumstances  ripe  for  it.  As  to  the  con- 
sequences of  assisting  the  Colonies,  he  thought  the  results  in  any  case 
would  be  the  same.  If  England  were  not  successful  at  the  outset,  this 
would  be  a  proof  of  weakness;  France  might  therefore,  without  risk, 
assist  the  Colonies.  Should  England  he  successful  in  her  attempt  to 
keep  the  provinces  in  subjection,  she  would  probably  attack  our  colo 
uies  out  of  revenge  for  the  secret  aid  to  the  Americana,  which  she  would 
certainly  give  Frauce  credit  for.  In  the  event  of  her  being  defeated, 
she  would  endeavor  to  seize  uyon  the  French.  West  India  islands  by 
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rauity  for  her  losses.     Consequently,  war  under  any  cou- 

j  would  be  inevitable;  therefore  it  was  tbe  interest  of  France  to 

b  immediately  for  war,  and  the  best  way  of  doing  that  would  be 

ibtaiu  the  sympathy  of  the  Colonies,  and,  if  necessary,  to  make  com- 

i  cause  with  tliem. 


•idwMton'-"  $  41.  On  March  17, 1776,Vergonucs*  presented 
to  his  associates  iu  the  cabinet—  Manrepas,  Tur- 
got  (controller- general),  Sartine  (secretary  of  the  navy),  and  St.  Ger- 
main (secretary  of  war)— a  paper  entitled  "Considerations,"  which, 
after  for  many  years  evading  the  search  of  historians,  and  which  Sparks 
and  Circourt  supposed  to  be  unobtainable,  was  brought  to  light  by  Do 
Witt  and  republished  by  Doniol.  In  this  important  paper  Vergenncs,t 
after  some  general  reflections  on  the  advantages  which  the  two  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  derived  from  the  con  tin  nance  of  the  civil  war  in 
America,  and,  ou  the  other  hand,  on  the  inconveniences  which  might 
arise  from  the  independence  of  the  Colonies',  and  the  probability  that, 
iu  case  of  failure  in  >ortli  America,  England  would,  to  recover  itB 
credit,  turn  its  arms  against  the  French  and  Spanish  possessions  in 
America,  proceeds  to  consider  the  course  at  once  to  be  pursued. 
He  bitterly  attacks  the  English  for  (heir  habitual  breach  of  good 
faith,  violation  of  treaties,  and  disregard  of  that  observance  of  the 
sacred  laws  of  morality  which  distinguish  the  French,  and  infers  that 
they  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  declare  war  against  Frauce  or 
invade  Mexico.}  No  doubt,  if  the  kings  of  Frauce  and  Spain  had  mar- 
tial tendencies ;  if  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  own  interests,  and 
perhaps  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which  was  that  of  humanity,  so  often 
outraged  by  England  ;  if  their  military  resources  were  in  a  sufficiently 
good  condition,  they  would  feel  that  Providence  had  evidently  chosen 
that  very  hour  for  humiliating  England  and  revenging  on  her  tbe  wrongs 
she  had  inflicted  ou  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  her  neighbors 
and  rivals,  by  rendering  the  resistance  of  the  Americans  as  desperate  as 
possible.  The  exhaustion  produced  by  this  internecine  war  would  pros- 
trate both  England  and  her  Colonies,  and  would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  reduce  England  to  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  power;  to  tear 
from  her  the  empire  she  aimed  at  establishing  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  with  so  much  pride  and  injustice,  and  relieve  the  universe  of 
a  tyranny  which  desires  to  swallow  up  both  all  the  power  and  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  But  the  two  crowns  not  being  able  to  act  iu  this 
way,  they  most  have  recourse  to  a  circumspect  policy.  This  granted, 
Verge nues  lays  down  four  propositions:   First,  care  must  be  taken 

•  See  as  to  Vergenncs  further,  infra,  f  SO  ff. 

1 1  adopt  here  in  the  imiiu  De  Witt's  rendering,  ut  supra,  391. 

t  Aa  to  the  whig  opposition,  Chatham  at  their  liend,  ho  thinks  that  their  policy  waa 
iy  making  peace  with  America,  to  turn  the  full  power  of  Britain  against  France. 
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not  to  commit  themselves,  and  so  bring  on  the  evils  they  desire  to  pre- 
vent. Secondly,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  inaction,  however  com- 
plete, could  save  France  from  being  an  object  of  suspicion ;  that  the 
actual  policy  of  France  did  not  escape  suspicion  oveu  then  ;  that  the 
English,  accustomed  to  think  of  their  own  iuterestsand  to  judge  others 
by  themselves,  would  necessarily  think  it  unlikely  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment would  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  injuring  them ;  and 
even  if  they  did  not  think  so,  they  would  feign  it  if  they  wanted  to  attack 
France,  and  Europe  would  believe  it  in  spite  of  her  denial.  Thirdly, 
that  the  continuation  of  the  war  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  two  crowns.  Fourthly,  that  the  best  mode  of  securing  this 
result  would  be  on  the  one  hand  to  keep  up  the  persuasion  in  the  minds 
of  the  English  ministry  that  the  intentions  of  France  and  Spain  were 
pacific,  so  that  they  might  not  hesitate  undertaking  an  active  and  costly 
campaign;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  sustain  the  courage  of  the  Amer- 
icans, by  countenancing  them  secretly,  and  by  giving  them  vague  hopes 
which  would  obstruct  any  attempts  England  might  make  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  accommodation,  and  would  contribute  fully  to  develop  that 
desire  for  independence  which  was  now  beginning  to  be  observed  among 
them.  The  colonists  would  be  rendered  furious  by  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  them,  the  contest  would  grow  fiercer,  and  even  should  the  mother 
country  prove  successful,  she  would  for  a  long  while  have  need  of  all 
her  disposable  force  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  would 
not  dare  to  risk  the  attempts  of  her  colonies  to  combine  with  a  foreign 
enemy  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  Thence  he  draws  the  following 
inferences: 

(1)  That  they  should  continue  dexterously  to  keep  the  English  min- 
istry in  a  state  of  false  security  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  France 
and  Spain. 

(2)  That  it  would  be  politic  to  give  the  insurgents  secret  assistance 
in  military  stores  and  money  5  that  the  admitted  utility  would  justify  this 
little  sacrifice,  and  no  loss  of  dignity  or  breach  of  equity  would  be  in- 
volved in  it. 

(3)  That  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  king's  dignity  or  interest 
to  make  an  open  contract  with  the  insurgents  until  their  independence 
was  achieved. 

(4)  That  in  case  France  and  Spain  should  furnish  assistance,  they 
should  look  for  no  other  return  than  the  success  of  the  political  object 
they  had  at  that  moment  in  view,  leaving  themselves  at  liberty  to  be 
guided  by  circumstances  as  to  any  future  arrangements. 

(5)  That  perhaps  a  too-marked  inactivity  at  the  present  crisis  might 
bo  attributed  by  the  English  to  fear,  and  might  expose  France  to  insults 
to  which  it  might  not  be  disposed  to  submit  The  English,  he  adds, 
respect  only  those  who  can  make  themselves  feared. 

(6)  That  the  result  to  which  all  these  considerations  led  was  that  the 
two  crowns  should  actively  prepare  means  to  resist  or  punish  England, 
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t  all  possible  issues,  (lie  maintenance  of  peace  with 
past  probable." 

$  42.  The  membei  -.  of  tbe  cabinet  addressed 
answered  as  follows: 
■ch  15,  replied  with  the  maxim,  ''Si  vis  pace m,  para 
i  the  main  the  conclusions  of  Vergonnes. 
1  April  C,  when,  after  some  general  doubts  as  to 
Nlence  of  the  Colonies  would  benefit  Fiance,  he 


l  lit  thu  ruign  nf  Louis  XVI  tbe  payments  of  the  govern. 
Miptl  by  twenty  miliums.  There  are  Imt  tbroo  ways  of 
limitation  of  luius.  by  bankruptcy  mure  or  less  disguised, 
•r  of  the  first  two  of  these  alternatives  can  bo  justly 
lint  it  requires  time.  Thin  dors  not  compel  us,  lie 
i;  but  wo  should  not  oritur  into  it  prematurely.  And 
ibnbly  bo  tun  signal  of  u  rccouciliution  between  Lor  and 
m  danger  we  wiali  to  avoid."    (Sue  1  Doriiol,  tel,  M8-J.) 

ius  sumniartKi'd  by  Henri  Martin, in  his  History 
reach  Monarchy:! 

aaoning  on  tbe  basis  of  puro  interest,  be  said 
f  France  for  England  la  succeed  in  subjugating  lier 

mined  England  would  In.'  wcaki-io-d  thereby}  and  if 

run  Id  always  preserve  t!iu  desire  of  independence,  and 

Jbarrassment  to  this  luutuer  country.     Tbe  eagle  glance 

equal  of  tbe  memorial.     Whatever  might  be 

,  lie  predicted  the  definitive  issue  would  be 

odenuu  of  the  Colonies  by  England  herself,  a  complete 

<1  commercial  relations  between  Europe  and  America, 

II  the  European  colonics.     'I  firmly  believe  that  every 

forced  to  abandon  all  empire  over  lier  colonics,  permit  no 

kit-hall  nations,  anil  content  herself  with  sharing  this 

ii  prest'i'viii^  tlie  tics  of  friendship  and  fraternity  with 

,t  Spam  should  fuuiilinri/o  herself  with  this  idea.' 

i,  that  offensive  warfare  slinuld  be  avoided.    In  this 

is  as  well  as  the  slate  of  the   finances  and   that 

•  needed  to  regenerate  these  branches  of  the  ting's 

•f  rendering  our  weakness  eternal  by  making  a  pretna- 

Lastly,  the  decisive  reason  was  that  an  offensive 

er  country  and  tbe  Colonies,  by  inducing  the  first 

us,  did  not,  however,  oppose  the  proposals  of  Bean- 

irerument  to  facilitate  measures  whereby  tbe  colonists 

1  even  tbe  money,  which  they  needed,  by  means  of 

31  official  neutrality  and  without  direct  aid. 

e  forces  quietly ;  to  put  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  ftt 

1  Brest;  to  arrange  everything  for  a  descent  npon 

niueiit,  in  order  to  oblige  tbo  enemy  !■ inniti  rite 

rfi  of  this  concentration  to  send  expeditions  both  to 
L  where  wo  should  have  the  nivalis  ot  action  prepared ;' 
f  at  this  period  'Present's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution, 
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nevertheless,  to  avoid  war  until  it  should  become  absolutely  inevitable, 
would  prevent  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  forever,  an  internal  reform,  whisk 
positively  necessary.    Such  were  the  last  couuscIb  of  the  reformatory  minister  ml 
eve  of  his  fall."    (Martin,  ut  supra  ;  Bee  1  Doniol,  283.) 

French  motive  not  oxciu        §43.  it  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  toattrib- 

sivelv  revenge.  *  ' 

utc  the  Froucli  support  of  America  exclasively 
to  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  humiliations  of  the  prior  war.    Other 

motives  came  in  and  exercised  a  decisive  influence.  There  was  a 
conviction,  and  a  right  one,  in  France  that  for  Britain  to  hold  uuder 
control  the  whole  of  North  America  as  well  as  of  India  would  give 
her  a  maritime  supremacy,  as  well  as  a  superiority  in  wealth,  which 
would  constitute  a  standing  menace  to  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  was,  again,  an  enthusiasm  among  the  young  nobility*  and 
among  oiliccrs  in  the  army  for  America,  which,  even  aside  from  the 
bitterness  towards  Britain  with  which  it  was  mingled,  had  great  effect 
on  people  as  well  as  on  court;  and  to  this  was  added  the  sympathy  of 
doctrinaire  political  philosophers  who  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
had  great  power  in  forming  French  public  opinion.  By  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  nobility  the  queen — brilliant,  bold,  weary  of  the  traditions 
of  the  old  court,  inconsiderate  as  to  ultimate  political  results — was  af- 
fected, and  through  her  her  husband  was  reached.  But  above  this,  was 
the  sense  of  right  which  was  uppermost  in  the  breast  of  the  unfortunate 
sovereign  who  then,  with  little  political  experience  but  high  notions  of 
duty  as  well  as  of  prerogative,  occupied  the  throne.  "The  king,7' said 
Franklin,  when  writing  to  Congress  on  August  9,  1780,  ua  young  and 
virtuous  prince,  has,  1  am  persuaded,  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  gen- 
erous benevolence  of  the  action  in  assisting  an  oppressed  people,  and  pro 
poses  it  as  a  part  of  the  glory  of  his  reign."  "  You  will  not  wonder,"  he 
said  on  October  12  in  the  same  year,  in  an  informal  letter  to  Jay,  "at  my 
loving  this  young  prince.  He  will  win  the  hearts  of  all  in  America.* 
Franklin  was  himself  not  inclined  to  enthusiasm.     If  he  erred  in  his 

*  In  December,  1782,  a  number  of  Fiviich  oiliccrs  being  in  Boston,  (icueral  Vioine- 
nil  being  at  their  head,  they  were  waited  on  by  tho  general  court,  and  addressed,  in 
its  behalf,  by  Samuel  Adams.  Among  the  distinguished  men  whom  tho  visitors  met 
was  Dr.  Cooper,  whose  name  appears  as  the  correspondent  of  Franklin  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.     ifc?ee  index,  title  Cooper.) 

"  Dr.  Cooper,"  according  to  Dumas,  ''one  day  spoke  tons  of  the  first  Declaration  of 
Independence.  We  listened  to  him  with  the  most  eager  attention.  When  praising 
our  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  cf  liberty,  he  said  to  us:  'Take  carej  take  care,  young 
men,  lest,  the  triumph  of  tho  eause  on  this  virgin  soil  should  too  much  influence  your 
hopes.  You  will  carry  away  with  you  the  germs  of  these  generous  sentiments;  but 
if  you  ever  attempt  to  propagate  them  on  your  native  soil,  after  so  many  ages  of  cor- 
ruption, yon  will  have  tosurmount  far  different  obstacles.  It  has  cost  us  much  blood 
to  conquer  liberty,  hut  you  will  have  to  shed  it  in  torrents  before  you  can  establish 
it  in  Kurope.'  How  many  times  since  then,  during  our  political  storm,  during  our 
fatal  days,  have  I  called  to  mind  the  prophetic  warnings  of  Dr.  Cooper;  but  the  ines- 
timable prize  which  the  Americans  obtained  by  their  sacritieo  was  always  present  to 
my  mind."     (Stone's  Our  French  Allies,  52-S.) 
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ppeala  to  others  to  do  what  is  right,  it  was  in  laying  too  much  stress  on 
loiives  of  interest.  He  had  too  much  tact  and  self-respect  to  indulge 
i  flattery.  Language  such  as  that  just  quoted  he  never  would  have 
ddressed  either  to  the  king  or  to  one  of  his  ministers.  The  encomium, 
bout  as  high  as  could  have  been  given,  was  given  argumentatively 
>  explain  why,  in  dealing  with  this  "  young  prince,"  there  should  be 
indliness  and  consideration ;  and  why  language  such  as  a  haughty 
uperior  might  use  to  a  subordinate,  or  such  even  as  an  incensed  and 
own-trodden  subordinate  might  use  to  a  superior,  was  not  proper  for 
iniericans  to  use  when  addressing  Louis  XVI.  And  Frankliu,  in 
peaking  in  the  way  he  did  of  the  king,  did  not  speak  without  knowl- 
dge.  Franklin  was  a  sagacious  observer,  aud  his  intimacy  with  Ver- 
ennes,  with  La  Fayette,  and  with  the  leading  statesmen  among  whom 
c  moved,  gave  him  peculiar  opportunities  of  observation.  Hence, 
fhtte  recognizing  in  his  American  correspondence  these  noble  qualities 
n  Louis  XVI,  he  recognized  them  also  in  making  his  appeal  personally 
o  that  ill-fated  prince. 

There  is  in  Franklin's  letters,  which  were  meant  for  the  royal  eye,  a 
maternal  tenderness  which  is  peculiarly  significant,  and  there  is  in 
hem  also,  as  a  basis  to  the  whole,  an  appeal  to  those  very  qualities  of 
lagnanimity  and  justice  whose  existence  he  had  recognized  in  his  cor- 
espondence  with  Congress  and  with  Jay.  It  is  impossible,  when  view- 
Qg  the  delicacy  and  considerateness  of  these  letters,  taken  in  connec. 
ion  with  their  wonderful  political  wisdom  and  loyalty  to  country,  and 
rhen  comparing  these  qualities  with  the  hard  tone  in  which  one,  at  least, 
if  his  colleagues  addressed  the  French  court,  not  to  see  that  during 
lis  mission  at  Paris  Franklin  exhibited  not  merely  great  wisdom  in  the 
naintenance  of  his  country's  cause,  but  a  fitting  tenderness  towards 
he  French  crown.  And  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  had  he  been  prime 
minister  of  France  during  the  ten  years  that  followed  the  close  of  his 
nisston,  he  would  have  left  Louis  XVI  on  the  throne  as  the  head  of  a 
onstitutional  monarchy  in  which  popular  rights  would  have  been  ade- 
uately  secured. 

It  was,  however,  unfortunate  for  both  France  and  for  the  United 
Itates  that,  in  the  period  of  national  development  that  followed  the 
leaee,  there  were  conditions  which  did  much  to  bring  out  in  the  minds 
»f  French  statesmen  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  United  States, 
rhich  continued  at  least  through  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
I VI.  Congress  was  for  a  while  slow  in  paying  its  interest.  Spain  was 
>ecoming  more  and  more  a  dependency  of  France,  and  yet  Spain's  do- 
ninions  in  America  were  in  constant  peril  from  the  encroachment  of 
he  population  of  the  United  States,  and  Congress  refused  to  recede 
Tom  its  determination  to  iusist  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  great  body  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  it  is  true, 
retained  its  revolutionary  affection  for  France  and  its  revolutionary 
resentment  to  England.     Yet,  while  such  was  the  ca&&,  ¥tcyu&l  *\&X&&- 
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men  were  becoming  conscious  that,  paradoxical  as  it  might 
bitter  as  was  their  disappointment,  the  profit  of  the  ji^grandrzcmenV 
the  United  States  was  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  Britain  and  not  of  Frame. 
Even  as  early  as  1780  the  French  ministry  was  advised  by  its  enrtp 
at  Philadelphia  that  the  proportion  of  English  commerce  with  (be 
United  States  to  French  was  eight  to  one.  It  was  probable  that  tbii 
balance  on  Britain's  side,  so  they  argaed,  would  be  increased 
moved  on,  not  merely  because  the  staples  and  industries  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States  supplemented  each  other,  but  because  of  natiooil 
kindred  elements  of  religion,  of  law,  of  language,  of  history,  of  habit, 
which  made  the  English  Bible  the  standard  of  American  faith,  English 
jurisprudence  authoritative  in  American  courts,  English  literature  tie 
solace  of  American  families,  English  past  heroisms  the  pride  of  Amer- 
ican patriots,  English  business  ways  the  ways  of  American  business 
men.  Hence  the  tone  of  the  instructions  from  the  French  inioietrj, 
after  peace,  during  the  remainder  of  tho  reign  of  Louis  XVI  became 
more  and  more  averse  to  any  further  aggrandizement  of  the  United 
States." 

affect  ot  battis  of  Saratoga.  j  44.  x^e  official  news  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga, 
one  of  the  "fifteen  decisive  battles  of  the  world,1 
to  which  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy  has  devoted  a  treatise,  was  brought  to  France 
by  Jonathan  Loriug  Austin,  secretary  to  the  Massachusetts  board  oF 
war,  ho  being  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  council  of  Massaehn 
setts.t  He  sailed  on  October  30,  1777,  and  arrived  at  Nantes  after  o 
voyage  of  thirty-one  days,  lie  at  once  proceeded  to  Passy,  where  he 
was  met  by  Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  William  Leo,  Izard,  Beaumarcuais, 
and  Bancroft.  The  momentous  character  of  the  victory  ho  announced 
was  not  made  less  interesting  by  the  elaborateness  of  the  dispatches 
in  which  it  and  the  preceding  events  wore  detailed,  and  the  visitors, 
as  well  as  the  envoys,  were  at  once  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  French  and  oilier  courts  the  main  papers  received.  Ban- 
croft in  a  short  time  set  out  for  London,!  to  bo  followed  soon  by  Austin, 
and  this  was  used  by  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard  as  a  fact  from  which  specu- 
lation in  the  funds  by  Franklin's  friends,  if  not  by  himself,  could  Ik1 
inferred.  But,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, ||  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Burgoy lie's  surrender  was  known  in  London  before  it  was 

•  .Seo  particularly  u  letter  from  Urn  French  cabinet  to  Otto,  Aug.  ISO,  I7rj7,  given  i 
3  Uiirioiofl'H  Hist.  of  Onslitnl  inn,  4:!d  This  "  pnnidox  "  of  combination  of  bitu 
political  antagonism  will]  clone  commercial  alliance  is  explained  by  Talleyrand,  wilb 
chaniclcriHtiuHjif-acitywnlsiibi  !<;(>-.  in  a  remarkable  letter  written  by  him,  ot  Phihv 
dolphin,  on  Fob.  1,  17H."..  to  Nlielbnrmi.  Thin  leitor  appeared  fur  the  first  time  in  Ihe 
Revue  D'Hisloiie  Diplomatique  for  H-i),  p.  CI. 

t  As  to  the  military  aspect*  of  il.u  biil.ltr,  sen  note  to  Idler  of  Harrieuu  el  el.  u> 
Franklin  ct  of.,  Oct.  I*,  1777,  infra.     As  to  Aunt  in,  we  infra,  I)  19S, 

t  Aa  to  Bancroft's  alleged  double-dealing,  see  infra,  $  190,  where  the  moot  question 
of  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  is  dixcnsseil. 
Ilftifra,  i  I'M. 
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n  Paris.    And,  in  view  of  Franklin's  relations  to  the  English 
sition,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  his  communicating  to  them 
ii  i"  ■  atiou  he  had  which  would  strengthen  them  in  their 
i .- 1 1  i < 1 1 ■  lo  (he  war.- 

§  45.  The  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  based  as 
icy  wero  on  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  by  France,  have  been  elsewhere  discussed  in  their  relations  to 
international  luw.t  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe  that  in  a  general 
sense  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  absolute  and  immediate  in  its  effects; 
the  treaty  of  alliance  was  eventual,  as  it  was  called,  or  contingent  on 
war  taking  place  between  France  and  Britain.}  Both  bore  the  same 
date,  of  February  6, 177S.§ 

*  After  Bnrgoyne's  snrrender  "it  became  mure  anil  more  difficult  for  the  French 
Government  lo  maintain  the  equivocal  position  which  it  had  assumed.  The  English 
were  incessantly  renewing  their  bitter  complaints  concerning  the  pressure  of  the 
•gents  of  the  rebels  in  France,  the  welcome  given  to  the  American  privateers  in 
French  ports,  and  the  shipments  and  expeditions  dispatched  from  France  in  behalf 
of  the  rebete.  The  cabinet  of  Versailles  disavowed  tho  shipments,  and  caused  them 
sometimes  to  be  suspended ;  expelled  the  privateers,  which,  sent  away  from  one  port, 
entered  another;  declared  that  it  tolerated  the  agents  of  Congress  only  as  simple 
private  individuals;  and  recriminated  against  the  violations  of  the  flag  and  the  vex- 
ations search  of  French  vessels  which  the  English  ventured  upon  on  the  very  coasts 
of  France.  Jul;  4,  1777,  the  minister  of  the  marine  signified  to  the  chambers  of 
commerce  that  be  should  protect  and  reclaim  the  vessels  seized  by  the  English  on  the 
pretext  of  commerce  with  America,  and  squadrons  were  fitted  out  at  Toulon  and  Brest. 
Tbe  minister  of  foreign  affairs  meanwhile,  in  an  official  reply  to  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James,  July  15,  still  protested  the  fidelity  of  France  to  the  existing  treaties.  England 
answered  by  proposing  a  treaty  of  mutual  guaranty  for  tho  security  of  the  possessions 
of  the  two  crowns  in  America.  This  impertinent  proposition  was  received  with  the 
(lisdain  which  it  deserved."     (2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  381.) 

An  animated  account  from  the  "Hessian"  stand- point  of  liurgoyne's  campaign  will 
be  found  in  Briefe  aus  Non-England,  Schloxers  Briefwechsel,  1779,  340  ff.  See  also 
Trescol's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  39  J. 

t  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2d  cd-,  148  ;  see,  as  to  these  treaties,  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the 
Revolution,  34/.,  42  ff. 

t  1  Marshall's  Washington,  336. 

i  Doniol  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  position  of  the  French  and  English  courts  when 
tbe  question  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  tbe  United  States  approached 
its  decision.  France,  according  to  Doniol,  was  actuated  by  resentment  at  British 
arrogance,  by  mortification  at  tho  humiliations  to  which  she  hail  been  subjected  by 
tbe  prior  war,  and  by  a  belief  that  if  she  did  not  by  a  treaty  insure  the  continued 
efforts  of  tho  Americans  for  independence,  they  would  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  leaving  France  to  bear  tho  whole  brunt  of  British  animosity.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  Bnrgoyne's  surrender  that  tbe  French  ministry  summoned 
resolution  to  take  tbe  decided  step.  Doniol  asserts  that  the  American  envoys 
endeavored  to  precipitate  action  by  exaggerating  the  probability  of  a  compromiso 
between  Great  Britain  and  tbe  Colonies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Franklin  sought  in 
every  way  lo  impress  on  Franco  the  view  that  if  adequate  French  aid  were  not  given 
the  Colonies  wonld  be  obliged  to  succumb.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  Lord  Stoi- 
moDt,  in  .his  coauaaaioationa  with  Vergennes,  greatly  exaggerated.  0»  sVwswfV  <A 

Ma 
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QuoMion  art  t«»  roscindius        §  d6.  In  tbe  commercial  treaty,  aa 

"molaijscs  art:cl»».  *  •*  * 

agreed  to,  were  the  followiug  articles: 

"Akt.  XI.  It  is  agreed  ami  con  eluded  that  there  shall  never  be  any  dnty  ii 
on  the  exportation  of  the  molasses  that  may  he  taken  by  the  subjects  of  any  of  tb 
United  States  from  the  islands  of  America  which  belong  or  may  hereafter  appeitait 
to  his  most  Christian  majesty. 

"  Art.  XII.  In  compensation  of  the  exemption  stipulated  by  the  preceding  article, 
it  is  agreed  and  concluded  that  there  shall  never  bo  any  duties  imposed  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  kind  of  merchandise  which  the  subjects  of  bis  most  Christian  niajetft 
may  take  from  the  countries  and  possessions,  present  or  future,  of  any  of  the  thirteto 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  islands  which  shall  furnish  molasses." 

These  articles  were  rescinded  as  follows: 

"  The  General  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  having  represented 
to  tho  king  that  the  execution  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  aud  com- 
merce, signed  the  sixth  of  February  last,  might  be  productive  of  inconveniences:  and 
having,  therefore,  desired  the  suppression  of  this  article,  consenting  in  retnru  that 
the  twelfth  article,  shall  likewise  be  considered  of  no  effect :  His  majesty,  in  order  to 
give  a  new  proof  of  his  affection,  as  also  of  his  desire  to  consolidate  the  union  and 
good  correspondence  established  between  the  two  States,  has  been  pleased  toconridrt 
their  representations:  His  majesty  has  consequently  declared,  aud  docs  declare  by 
these  presents,  that  he  consents  to  the  suppression  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
articles  aforementioned,  and  that  his  intention  is  that  they  be  considered  as  haviDg 
never  been  comprehended  in  the  treaty  signed  tho  sixth  of  February  last. 

"Done  at  Versailles  the  first  day  of  tho  month  of  September,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Act  of  the  United  States  rescinding  the  foregoing  articles: 

"Declaration.— Tin*  most  Christian  king  having  been  pleased  to  regard  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  by  the  General  Congress  of  North  America  relating  to  the 
eleventh  article  of  the  tieaty  of  commerce,  signed  tho  sixth  of  February,  in  the  prw- 
ent  year;  and  Ids  majesty  having  therefore  consented  that  the  said  article  should 
be  suppressed,  on  condition  that  the  twelfth  article  of  the  same  treaty  be  equally  re- 
garded as  of  none  clfe<  1  ;  \  he  above-said  General  Cougrc-s  hath  declared  on  their  part, 
and  do  declare,  that  the\  consent  to  the  suppression  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
articles  of  the  above  mentioned  tr-aty,  and  that  their  intention  is  that  these  article 
be  regarded  as  having  never  been  comprised  in  the  treaty  signed  the  sixth  of  IVl»- 
ruarv. 

"In  faith  whereof,  etc 

"  Molasses ??  was  then  the  chief  article  of  exportation  from  the  French 
West  Indies  to  New  England,  where  it  was  turned  into  ruin,  and  iu 
that  way  became  a  medium  of  exchange.     Many  New  England  tradi- 


the  loyalist  clement   iu  tin-  (  (Monies  and  the  desire  on  both  sides  for  reconciliation 
But  there  U  not  a  word  from  Franklin  or  his  associates  ^hich  may  be  construed  :i* 
indicating  thai   the  revolutionary   h-aders  in   .America   were   wiUiug  to  accept  of  a 
settlement  with  (treat  Ilrit.iin  on  any  term*  *hort  ot  independence. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Trench  ministry  in  1777  is  explained  by  Doniol  by  the  fear 
that  Great  Britain  would  Hiddenly  oiler  independence  to  the  Colonies  and  then  turn 
upon  France  and  Spain  the  entire  fm-ee  whieh  this  rceom  iiiution  would  liberate, 
while  the  Knglish  Government,  on  the  other  band,  was  prompt  to  suggest  to  France 
that  such  a  contingency   was  not  impossible,     cj  Doniol.  :>!):»,  1)1)1  ^/T.) 

Another  and  equally  potent  reason  was  the  desir«»  of  France  to  get  in  her  fishing 
vnH»vh  with  their  hardy  i-rews  in  time  to  mail  hoc  cruisers  in  advance  of  hostilities. 
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his  illustrate  this;  one  of  Timothy  Dexter,  making  a  fortune  by  bay- 
g  up  warming-pans,  then  going  ont  of  fashion,  and  sending  them, 
mid  the  jeers  of  his  neighbors,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were 
old  at  a  profit  for  the  ladling  of  molasses;  the  other  of  an  emi 
tent  New  England  college  president,  who  sent  a  hogshead  of  ram  to 
Urica  to  buy  a  cook.  Now,  as  the  receipt  of  molasses  to  New  England 
*as  of  such  importance,  it  seemed  to  Deane,  coming  from  Connecticut, 
hat  it  would  bo  a  good  thing  to  get  France  to  promise  not  to  lay  any 
m pediment  in  the  way  of  its  exportation  from  the  West  Indies  to  the 
Jnited  States.  Franklin,  willing  to  oblige  Deane,  though  evidently 
lot  so  enthusiastic  as  to  the  commercial  qualities  of  molasses,  acqui- 
esced. When  the  clause  was  suggested  to  the  French  negotiators  the 
"eply  was,  "  What  equivalent  do  you  give  us?"  Franklin,  holding, 
is  he  always  did,  that  it  was  a  defiance  of  all  sound  principles  of 
wnomy  for  a  nation  to  tax  exports  going  from  its  own  shores,  said, 
fter  thinking  the  matter  over, "  You  bind  yourselves  not  to  impose  any 
ax  on  molasses  going  from  your  colonies  to  the  United  States ;  the 
Suited  States  will  agree  not  to  tax  anything  whatever  going  from  the 
United  States  to  your  colonies."  Now,  in  this  France  gave  up  some- 
ling,  for  she  still  held  to  the  traditional  policy  of  taxing  exports ;  but 
ic  United  States  gave  up  nothing,  for  to  them  the  idea  of  taxing  ex- 
)rts  was  absurd,  and  therefore  they  got  molasses  free. 
But  so  it  did  not  appear  to  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  in  any  view  not  par- 
cularly  disposed  to  make  a  bargain  which  seemed  to  favor  molasses 
lyers  at  the  expense  of  all  other  interests,  and  he  communicated  his 
ssatisfaction  to  Izard,  who  felt  still  more  outraged  at  such  a  pro- 
dure.  The  consequence  was  that  Lee  bolted,  and  declared  he  would 
>t  assent  to  the  articles  in  which  the  obnoxious  provisions  were  con- 
ined.  Franklin,  feeling  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  risk  the  treaty 
t  a  matter  so  comparatively  unimportant,  agreed,  with  Deane's  as- 
nt,  to  give  up  the  articles,  and  Lee  hastened  to  Versailles  with  a 
>te  stating  this  proposed  change.  But  the  treaty  was  engrossed ;  it 
is  too  late,  without  great  inconvenience  and  some  risk,  to  make  the 
odification,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  induce  Vcrgennes,  who 
so  held  that  the  matter  was  of  little  importance,  to  agree  that  it 
ould  be  left  optional  with  Congress  to  ratify  the  treaty  either  with  or 
ithout  the  disputed  articles.  Ratification  of  the  principal  stipulations 
the  treaty  was  what  France  asked,  and  as  to  which,  strange  to  say, 
ergennes  felt  some  anxiety,  not  being  aware  how  irrevocably  inde- 
^ndence  was  resolved  on,  and  with  what  joy  the  treaty  as  a  whole 
3uld  be  greeted  by  Congress,  by  the  army,  and  by  the  people  of  the 
nited  States. 

But  with  the  treaty  came  vehement  letters  from  Arthur  and  William 
»e  and  from  Izard,  denouncing  the  twelfth  article  as  a  jobbing  trick, 
id  as  unduly  hampering  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
)ngress,  having  the  matter  left  to  its  option,  and  hearing  nothing  from 
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Franklin  iu  support  of  tlie  disputed  articles,  but  learning  t 
willing  that  they  should  be  d  nipped,  dropped  them,  in  which  Praia  1 
acquiesced.     But  the  wound  was  not  closed,  and  for  months,  if  not  foe  1 
years,  Franklin's  course  in  forcing  into  the  treaty  a  clause  for  the  it 
tection  of  New  England  rum  was  the  subject  of  invective  by  those* 
followed  in  this  matter  Arthur  Lee.  * 

Annoiincemont  nf  inatUi  to        §  47,  -pho  following  is  the  substanci  of  a  note  I 
of  January  8,  177S,  froiu  Louis  XVI  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  announcing  a  doter  mi  nation  to  treat  with  the  Colonies: 

"My  sincere  desire  to  maintaiu  that  true  harmony  and  system  wliidi 
wo  (tbo  Bourbon  family)  should  always  present  to  our  enemies  indues 
me  to  explain  to  your  majesty  my  views  as  to  present  affaire.  England, 
our  common  and  inveterate  enemy,  has  been  for  three  yeara  engaged  in 
a  war  with  her  American  Golouies.  In  this  contest  we  liave  not  meddled, 
regarding  both  parties  as  English,  maintaining  open  commerce  with 
each.  Iu  this  way  America  has  been  provided  with  arms  and  lnuititioaa, 
saying  notbing  of  tbe  supplies  of  money,  which,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
merce, were  also  forwarded.  England  has  taken  these  supplies  in  bad 
part;  she  has  not  concealed  from  us  that  sooner  or  later  she  will  avenge 
herself,  and  she  has  already  seized  many  of  our  merchant  vessel?,  o( 
wbicli  wo  Iiavo  vainly  sought  the  restitution.  On  our  side  wc  have  not 
lost  time.  We  have  fortified  our  most  exposed  colonics,  and  have  pluewl 
our  marine  service  on  a  better  basis — action  which  has  contribute!!  to 
increase  the  bad  bum  or  of  England.  The  recent  destruction  o£  Hat- 
goyne's  army  and  the  imperiled  state  of  that  of  Howe  have  recently 

"As  to  I hu  discussion  in  nsii.ct  tut  Ms  treaty,  nee  indeN,  tillo  Treat  its  of  ITTPr  and 
aa  to  the  objection  to  the  "  molasses"  clause,  see-  infra,  Leo  to  I?.i»iil,  January  i"1, 
177t!;  Izard  in  Franklin,  Jiiiinnry  'J-1,  177tf ;  A.  I.ee  to  Franklin  ami  Deaue,  .lanii.irf 
30,  177rt;  I>eane.  to  Congress,  Octoocr  Vi,  1778. 

In  a  letter  of  Arthur  l,ee,  Dc.cenilier  l:i,  177t>,  to  Tliooilorick  lllantl  (1  island  Papfffl, 
111)  it  is  said: 

"So  far,  then,  were,  my  colleagues  finni  having  any  peculiar  mvrit  iu  tlio  trealiw, 
•hat  it  was  with  iliu  grealcst  .1 1 ITlc.ill v  I  persuaded  them  to  insist  on  tin:  recognition 
of  our  sovereignty  awl  tins  acknowledgment  of  our  in  depend  dice.  These  wore  nto- 
posed    liy  your  frie.iid  {A.  Lee),  evaded  liy   his  colleagues,  anil  only  admitted  after 
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JHAP.  IV.]     TREATY  WITH  FRANCE:    WAR  WITH  BRITAIN.     [§§48,49. 

Dade  a  total  change  in  the  relations  of  the  parties.  America  is  triumph- 
int  and  England  depressed,  though  still  maintaining  strong  military 
x>8t8  within  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  unbroken  naval  force,  hoping,  if 
subjugation  be  impossible,  to  establish  an  efficient  alliance  with  the 
Colonies.  In  case  of  such  a  reunion  the  English  would  not  forget  our 
>ad  offices  rendered  to  them.  In  this  view,  as  the  grievances  wo  have 
igainst  England  are  notorious,  I  have  considered,  after  taking  the 
id  vice  of  my  council,  and  particularly  of  the  Marquis  d'Ossuno,  that  it 
8  just  and  necessary  to  the  insurgents,  having  proposed  to  negotiate 
aritli  them,  to  treat  with  them  to  prevent  their  reunion  with  the  parent 
State." 

lBrit°«?Dncement  t0  Gre*t  §• 48-  °n  Marcb  13>  1778>  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  London  formally  notified  Lord  North  of 
he  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  United  States,  who,  it  was 
illeged,  had  been  in  full  possession  of  the  independence  proclaimed 
>y  their  Declaration  of  July  4, 1776.*  With  this  was  coupled  the  infor- 
nation  that  no  special  commercial  advantages  were  given  by  these  trea- 
ies  to  France,  and  it  was  further  stated  that  King  Louis  XVI  was  con- 
dent  that  his  Britannic  majesty  would  find  in  this  avowal  fresh  proofs  of 
he  French  desire  for  peace,  and,  animated  by  the  same  feeling,  would 
ake  prompt  measures  to  prevent  any  interiuption  of  French  and  Amer- 
3an  commerce.  The  British  ministry  replied  by  immediately  recalling 
rom  Paris  their  minister,  t  and  embargoes  were  promptly  laid  on  French 
hips  in  British  ports,  which  was  retaliated  by  an  embargo  of  British 
hips  in  French  ports.J 

teeUration  of  w»r.  §  49.  The  formal  proceedings  consequent  upon 

this  action  of  France  are  thus  stated  by  Phillimore: 

"  Pending  the  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  her  North  American  Colonies 
ho  complained  moro  than  once  of  the  unneutral  behavior  of  France,  and  the  decla- 
ation  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  in  1778  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  that  Franco 

"The  fact  of  the  treaty  having  been  made  was  announced  by  Fox  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ten  days  after  its  signature.  ( Infra,  $  196. )  As  to  alleged  disclosure  of  the 
reaty  by  William  Lee  and  the  quarral  thereon,  see  infra,  $  177;  as  to  Bancroft's 
apposed  agency  in  the  disclosure,  see  supra,  $  44 ;  infra,  $  196. 

t7Fiassans,  107. 

t  How  George  HI  regarded  the  French  announcement  is  shown  by  the  following  to 
a>t&  North,  of  March  13,  1778 : 

"  The  paper  delivered  this  day  by  the  French  ambassador  is  certainly  equivalent  to 

declaration,  and  therefore  must  entirely  overturn  every  plan  proposed  for  strength- 
ning  the  army  under  the  command  of  Lieu  tenant- General  Clinton  with  an  intent  of 
arrying  on  an  active  war  in  North  America.  What  occurs  now  is  to  fix  what  num- 
ers  are  necessary  to  defend  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Floridas. 
t  is  a  joke  to  think  to  keep  Pensilvania  [He'],  for  we  must  from  the  army  now  in 
merica  form  a  corps  sufficient  to  attack  the  French  islands,  and  two  or  three  thousand 
len  ought  to  be  employed  with  the  fleet  to  destroy  the  ports  and  warfs  [sic  |  of  the 
ibela."    (2  Correspondence  of  George  III  with  Lord  North,  148.) 

%t1 


§  49.]  INTRODUCTION.  [CHAE! 

had  signed  u  uu  trait6  il'amiti6  ot  do  commerce"  with  •'  les  iStats-Unifl  deF, 
soptcutrionalc,  qui  Hont  en  pleino  possession  do  riiid6*pendanco  prononcee  par 
acte  dn  4  Juillet,  1770,"  wan  immediately  followed  Uy  a  declaration  of  war  Cft 
part  of  Great  Hritain  against  France,  and,  as  far  as  tbat  conutry  was  concerned,  net* 
was  a  war  declared  upon  justcr  grounds.     It  was  declared  not  ou  account  of  tbeflMR 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Franco  and  the  North  American Coto- 
nies,  but  on  account  of  the  long  tissue  of  dark  and  treacherous  machinations whid 
Franco  bad  begun  to  weave,  under  (he  veil  of  the  strongest  professions  of  amity  and 
good-will,  against  the  peace,  honor,  and  interest  of  Great  Britain  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  discontent  in  America  in  17<m,  and  which  were  brought  to  light  by  the  act 
which  has  been  mentioned.     The  fact  rests  upon  the  unquestionable  authority  of  tbt 
memoirs,  since  published,  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  French  Government  to  ex- 
cite the  rebellion  in  North  America.1*    (2  Phillimoro's  International  Law,  2C.) 

"To  the  conduct  of  France  in  forming  an  alliance  (in  1778)  with  the  revolted 
North  American  colonists  of  Great  Britain  attention  has  been  already  drawn  in  an 
early  part  of  this  work,  and  it  has  been  said,  perhaps  without  sufficient  precision  of 
language  and  in  too  popular  a  manner,  that  this  conduct  'was  immediately  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  against  France.' 

"  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  tbat  it  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  English  ambassador  and  the  communication  of  a  message  from  the  crown 
to  Parliament,  as  follows: 

"  *  His  majesty,  having  been  informed  by  order  of  the  French  king  that  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  has  been  signed  between  the  court  of  Franco  and  certain  per- 
sons employed  by  his  majesty's  revolted  subjects  in  North  America,  has  judged  it 
necessary  to  direct  that  a  copy  of  the  declaration  delivered  by  tho  French  ambassador 
to  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth  bo  laid  before  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquaint  them  that  his  majesty  has  thought  proper,  in  conseqnence  of  this 
offensive  communication  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  France,  to  send  orders  to  his  am- 
bassador  to  withdraw  from  that  court. 

"  4  His  majesty  is  persuaded  that  the  justice  and  good  faith  of  his  conduct  towards 
foreign  powers,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
will  bo  acknowledged  by  all  the  world ;  ami  his  majesty  trusts  that  he  edinll  not  stand 
responsible  for  the  disturbance  of  that  tranquillity  if  he  should  find  himself  called 
upon  to  resent  so  unprovoked  and  so  unjust,  an  aggression  on  the  honor  of  his  crown 
and  the  essential  interests  of  his  kingdoms,  contrary  to  the  most  solemn  assurance* 
subversive  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  injurious  to  tho  rights  of  every  sovereign  power 
in  Europe.1 

'•A  doubt  ful  state  of  things  ensued,  fluctuating  between  peace  and  war:  for  in  spite 
of  the  lemonstranee  of  some  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  Great  Britain— a  remonstrance 
which  subsequent  events  well  justified— the  French  Mediterranean  flent  was  allowed 
to  proceed  to  America,  where  it  arrived  in  .July,  177S.  There  engagements  took  pi  aw 
between  the  English  and  French  ship*,  though  no  declaration  of  war  wa*  then  kuoir* 
to  have  been  issued.  In  the  mean  while  the  channel  fleet  of  England,  under  Admiral 
Keppel.  came  into  collision  with  the  naval  forces  of  France. 

"The  English  admiral's  situation  (observes  the  writer  of  the  History  of  En glamHn 
the  Annual  Kegister  of  l?7lh  was  niee  and  dilhenlt.  War  had  not  been  declared,  nor 
even  reprisal*  ordered.  It  was.  howe\er,  necessary  to  stop  these  frigates,  as  well  in 
order  to  obtain  intelligent  as  to  prevent  intelligence  being  conveyed.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  state,  situation,  and  views  of  the  enemy.  But  that  fluctua- 
tion of  counsels  which,  as  has  bren  stated,  seemed  to  prevail  at  that  time,  joined  to 
the  peculiar  circunistanc.-s  0r  lMl.  admiral's  political  situation,  rendered  any  strong 
measure  exceedingly  hazardous.  He  might  have  been  disavowed,  and  a  war  with 
France  might  be  charged  to  his  rashness  or  to  the  views  and  principles  of  his  party. 
In  this  dilemma  the  admiral  determined,  lo  vutfKi*  tlukt  Una  «C  conduct  which  ho 
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deemed  right,  and  to  abide  the  consequences.  The  subsequent  behavior  of  the  French 
frigates  seemed  calculated  to  afford  a  justification  for  any  measure  of  violence  which 
he  could  have  adopted,  and  the  celebrated  action  between  La  Belle  Poule  and  the 
Arctkuta  and  the  capture  of  the  Licorne  took  place  off  Brest  on  the  17th  June,  1778; 
and  then  'the  French  king  made  use  of  the  engagement  with  La  Belle  Poule  and 
tho  taking  of  the  other  frigates  as  the  ostensible  ground  for  issuing  out  orders  for 
reprisal  on  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ordinance  for  tho  distribution  of  prizes, 
which,  as  we  havo  already  observed,  had  been  passed  a  considerable  time  before, 
although  hitherto  kept  dormant,  was  uow  immediately  published.  Similar  measures 
were  likewise  pursued  in  England  as  soon  as  the  account  of  these  transactions  was 
received.  Thus  nothing  of  war  was  wanting  between  the  two  natious  excepting 
merely  its  name,  or  rather  tho  formality  of  its  proclamation. '"    (3  id.,  100.) 

vS5!?nea'tr,dningwldch,lr        §  50.  No  American  can  look  without  interest 

at  Vergennes'  portrait  as  given  by  Douiol  and 
in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  1885.  Grave,  sad,  thought- 
ful, anxious,  yet  full  of  dignity,  it  tells  of  a  past  of  experience  and  a 
present  of  responsibility.  It  was  painted  shortly  after  he  became  sec- 
retary of  foreign  affairs  under  Louis  XVI,  which  office  he  took  in  1774, 
when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  His  public  life,  as  his  biogra- 
pher, Mayer,  tells  us,  had  been  given  to  diplomacy.  In  1750  he  was 
minister  to  Treves;  in  17515  he  went  to  Hanover  as  a  member  of  a  sort 
of  congress  there  held  under  the  auspices  of  George  II;  in  1755  he 
was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  ambassador,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  singular  sagacity  and  patience  in  the  critical  controversies 
in  which  the  Porte  was  then  engaged  with  foreign  powers.  To  Sweden 
he  was  sent  in  1771,  to  conduct  negotiations  there  to  be  instituted 
bearing  on  the  relations' of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  His  simplicity, 
industry,  gravity,  and  intelligence  had  won  the  respect  of  Louis  XVI 
when  dauphin,  and  it  reflected  credit  both  on  himself  and  on  that 
unfortunate  monarch  that  he  should  have  been  placed  at  an  early 
period  of  the  new  reign  in  charge  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  realm. 
Vergennes  was  without  court  influence  5  to  the  young  queen  he  had 
not,  by  his  prior  opposition  to  the  Austrian  alliance,  commended  him- 
self; but  the  restoration  of  the  French  crown  to  the  commanding  posi- 
tion which  it  held  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  was 
his  object,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  an  earnest  simplicity 
which  soon  won  for  him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king.  For  this 
purpose  he  was  ready  to  risk  a  war  with  England,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  labored  with  unflinchiug  energy  and  laborious  skill  to  construct  a 
net- work  of  treaties  which  he  expected  would  make  for  France  strong 
allies  in  the  war  which  might  on  any  day  be  precipitated.  The  Bourbon 
family  alliance  was  renewed  and  made  more  stringent  by  affectionate 
appeals  of  the  young  king  to  his  uncle  of  Spain,  as  well  as  by  those 
calm  and  strong  arguments  which  Vergennes  knew  so  well  how  to  use. 
Russia  was  sedulously  and  in  part  successfully  courted,  and  the  old 
leanings  of  Frederick  the  Great  towards  France  were  revived  by  a 
system  of  delicate  attention.    By  Vergennes  was  negotiated,  aside 
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from  the  treaties  with  the  United  States,  alliances  with  Holland  ui 
Switzerland ;  he  negotiated  the  peace  of  Teachen ;  he  became  a  put; 
to  a  treaty  of  friendship  between  Portugal  and  Spain;  as  mediator  lis 
procured  tbe  adoption  of  articles  of  peace  between  Turkey  aud  Russia 
and  between  Holland  aud  the  empire ;  he  concluded  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  treaties  settling  boundaries  mtb 
the  empire,  with  Liege,  with  Treves,  with  Nassan-Saarbriick,  wit) 
Dcux-Ponts,  and  with  Bale.  His  desire  was  to  see  France,  while  re- 
taining ber  old  dynasty,  rising  to  a  level  of  moral  and  economiol 
greatness  which  sbe  bad  not  yet  reached.  It  was  uot  to  be  that  of 
France  rapacious,  as  in  tbe  meridian  of  Lonis  XIV;  or  France  frivoloiu, 
as  in  the  decadence  of  Louis  XV;  but  it  was  to  be  that  of  France,  abso- 
lutist still,  developing  ber  great  natural  resources,  multiplying  tad 
industries,  rebuilding  ber  navy,  and  restoring  her  commerce  ■  of  France 
greater  in  wealth  and  political  power  than  she  bad  ever  been  before, 
but  grave,  humane,  and  just,  as  was  tbe  statesman  by  whom  this 
scheme  for  ber  regeneration  was  designed.  To  this  work  it  was  essen- 
tial that  the  revolution  in  the  European  system  wrought  by  Britain1! 
absorption  of  commerce  should  be  arrested,  and  it  could  be  arrested 
effectively,  he  thought,  by  tbe  wrestiug  from  Britain,  with  at 
the  acquiescence  of  other  European  continental  powers,  her  America 
colonies.*  In  this  way  revolution  abroad  was  invoked  to  prevent 
revolution  at  borne.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  tbe  only  one 
of  Vergennes'  treaties  which  remains  effective  was  that  sustaining 
the  revolution  in  America.  Those  designed  to  prevent  revolution  in 
Europe  were  in  a  few  years  swept  away  by  revolution. 

Of  Vergeuues'  integrity  the  condition  of  his  estate  is  an  illustration. 
He  lived  simply,  though  with  generous  hospitality,  as  the  journals  of  our 
negotiators  show.  His  predecessors  bad  amassed  enormous  fortunes 
when  enjoying  the  opportunities  he  possessed— Colbert,  for  instance, 
leaving  100,000,000  of  francs,  Richelieu  and  Mazariu  autold  wealth. 
What  Vergeiinea  left  did  not  much  exceed  2,000,000  of  francs,  a  saw 
which  was  the  legitimate  product  of  royal  bounty  and  of  salaries  fori 
long  period  of  au  official  career  of  modest  though  hospitable  expendi- 
ture. His  domestic  life,  there  can  be  no  question,  was  one  of  purity  as 
well  as  of  simplicity.  But  his  domestic  life  gave  way  to  bis  public 
duties.  To  these  he  devoted  himself  with  unremitting  industry.  For 
rest  he  seems  to  have  had  no  time.  We  find  him  making  appointment* 
with  our  ministers  as  early  as  eight  in  the  morning  and  as  late  as  ten 
in  tbo  evening.  Between  these  periods  his  work  was,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us,  almost  incessant. 

0^inEdp°Df  »nd*™"rrirr",k'        5  51,  *'  "'"-J"  ue  interesting  to  notice  on  this 

point  the  views  of  four  distinct  observers,  threB 

of  them  personally  acquainted  with  Vergennes,  beiug  at  the  time  min- 

*  An  to  French 
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Bters  at  Paris  from  tho  United  States  and  from  England,  and  the 
ourth  subsequently  minister  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

Jefferson,  when  in  Paris  as  minister  from  the  United  States,  thus,  on 
Tanuary  30,  1782,  writes  to  Madison : 

"The  Count  de  Vergennes  is  ill.  Tho  possibility  of  his  recovery  renders  it  dan- 
,eroos  for  me  to  express  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  he  is  in  danger.  He  is  a  great  minister 
q  European  affairs,  but  has  very  imperfect  ideas  of  our  institutions  and  no  con- 
dence  in  them.  His  devotion  to  the  principles  of  pure  despotism  renders  him  un- 
ffectionato  to  our  governments,  but  bis  fear  of  England  makes  him  valuo  us  as  a 
sake- weight.  He  is  cool  aud  reserved  in  political  conversation,  but  free  and  familiar 
n  other  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive  and  agreeable  person  to  do  business  with, 
t  is  impossible  to  havo  a  clearer,  bettor  organized  head,  but  age  has  chilled  his 
ieart." 

Of  Vergennes'  death  Franklin,  on  April  22, 1787,  writing  to  Qrand, 
ays: 

"  So  wise  and  good  a  man  taken  away  from  the  station  he  filled  is  a  great  loss  not 
mly  to  France,  but  to  Europe  in  general,  to  America,  and  to  mankind.'1  * 

William  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland,  who  negotiated  with  Ver- 
'enues  the  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  of  178G,  thns  writes  a  few 
lays  later : 

"  In  other  respects  also,  and  in  a  more  serious  degree,  the  death  of  M.  de  Vergennes 
ives  me  the  utmost  concern.  I  have  seen  many  public  men  of  different  countries 
ad  descriptions,  aud  it  is  a  justice  which  I  owe  to  the  dead,  without  any  disgrace 
»  the  living,  to  say  that  I  never  met  with  any  man  whose  manner  of  acting,  both 
i  official  and  private  life,  was  to  me  more  satisfactory  or  more  pleasing.  Daring 
early  ten  months  tbat  I  bad  almost  daily  access  to  bini  I  never  met  with  any 
ircumstance  that  gave  mo  even  a  momentary  distrust.  In  the  beginning  of  our 
egotiations,  when  I  had  a  great  want  of  language,  he  was  patient,  polite,  and  ou- 
traging ;  he  gradually  became  cbeerful,  cordial,  aud  friendly ;  and  the  last  morn- 
ig  that  I  passed  with  him,  wbich  was  tho  last  of  bis  doing  business,  I  could  not  help 
'marking  when  I  came  home  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  not  to  acknowledge  that 
is  conduct  towards  me,  from  my  first  arrival  to  that  moment,  had  been  such  as  to 
□title  him  both  to  respect  and  affection.  I  know  that  in  England  we  have  in  some 
uarters  unforgiving  feelings  relative  to  him,  but  I  know  also  that  he  had  great 
ublic  talents  and  great  private  virtues;  and  in  discussion  between  man  and  man  I 
Iways  found  that  ho  went  as  directly  and  as  fairly  to  the  point  as  Mr.  Fox  himself 
an  do,  which  is  saying  much."  f 

Some  years  later  we  have  the  following  summary  by  Edward  Everett: 

"Whether  the  policy  which  he  (Vergennes)  pursued  was  the  boldest  which  he 
ould  have  adopted  no  man  now  possesses  the  means  of  judging,  certainly  not  wi th- 
at access  to  tho  most  secret  archives  of  the  French  court  at  that  period.  But  having 
dopted  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  this  minister  to  admit  that  he  pursued  it  with  singular 
quanimity,  firmness,  and  temper.  *  *  *  Strong  in  the  good-natured  acquiescence 
f  tho  king,  in  the  decisive  support  of  the  queen,  in  the  gratified  animosity  of  the 
eople  to  England,  and  iu  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  the  Count  de  Vergennes 

•9  Bigelow's  Franklin,  3S1. 

tEden  to  Sheffield,  Paris,  Feb.,  1787, 1  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Auck- 

,nd,  401. 
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iidmitiint.'rcMl  t|i«  government  with  a  skill  anil  nurccss 
eri'ii  nf  a  higher  urdur  of  miiid.     His  personal  ijimlitivs  cm 
tliu  t>ruiiKt.     Tho  putiunue  unci  good- will  of  the  msu  hel]H-d 

Ah  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  hereafter,  tlio  positiuu  takeoff 
him  as  to  I  la'  American  war  was  imposed  on  him  not  by  any  confidence 
in  republican  institutions  or  by  any  sympathy  with  insurgents,  no 
matter  how  strong  their  case  might  be,  but  by  the  conditious  which 
surrounded  him.  When,  however,  the  position  was  taken,  lie  loyally 
adhered  to  it  from  grounds  of  policy  ns  welt  as  of  honor,  t  And  what 
ho  did  he  did  skilfully,  being  both  cautious  and  hold,  uuii  endowed 
with  h  knowledge  of  European  polities  at  least  equal  to  that  possessed 
any  contemporary  statesman. 

jfcr otiitrgrairtv with iiu-  §  50.  As  will  hereafter  be  seen,  Vcrgeuues, 
through  Gerard,  his  minister  at  Philadelphia, 
denied,  in  January,  1770,  that  France  had  given  gratuitous  assistance 
to  the  United  States  in  1770  through  Beuumarchais,*;  and  it  was  fur- 
ther declared  by  Gerard  that  the  munitions  of  war  previously  furnished 
to  the  United  States  came  nut  from  the  French  Government,  hut  from 
busiucss  establish  incuts  in  France.  Yet,  on  February  '2't,  178.'!,  it  vi> 
expressly  stated  in  the  "contract"  between  Franklin  and  Vergeunw 
of  tbat  date ||  that  '-gratuitous  assistance"  to  the  extent  of  vi,UOO,W0 
Hvrca,  in  the  shape  of  "  aids  and  subsidies,"  were  furnished  by  the  kin? 
to  Congress  before  the  treaty  of  February,  1778,  of  which  sum  l,OOtl,0th>. 
it  appeared,  was  paid  to  ISoaumarchais  on  June  1(1,  177G. 

It  has  been  urged  that  if  the  last  statement  was  true  the  tirst  WW 
false ;  that  if  the  first  was  true  the  last  was  false,  and  that  either  vat 
both  England  and  the  United  States  were  intentionally  deceived  \<) 
Vci'gennes.  Yet  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  English  historv 
supplies  several  instances  in  which  subsidies  given  as  loans  or  cousin 
iug  merely  of  government  guaranties  of  private  remittances  have  been 
subsequently  turned  into  gifts.  In  the  beginning  of  a  wat  of  uncertain 
duration — such,  lor  instance,  as  that  of  the  Spanish  succession,  or  that 
in  which  Maria  Theresa  anil  Frederick  the  Great  were  the  priucipuK 
or  that  which  followed  the  French  revolution — England,  when  goiric 
into  a  coalition,  went  into  it  chiefly  as  the  money  partner.  She  made  fur 
herself  the  best  terms  she  could.  She  said,  *•  I  lend  you  this  money." 
or  stie  stood  behind  her  own  bankers  and  let  them  understand  that  she 
would  see  them  safe  ill  their  advances.  Yet,  as  the  struggle  became 
tiercer  and  Iter  allies  became  weaker,  she  was  not  unwilling  tosaj  W 
them,  when  t  heir  further  aid  could  in  no  other  way  be  secured,  '■  fftal 

•  Edward  Kv.ivtt,  XI  North  Aiimrh-tw  'iti-vfow,  47=1. 

t  Infn,,  j  M. 

!  *■.-  infra,  $  C-i,  and  ulso  (iorard  to  Congress,  Jim.  4,  .'.,  Ill,  17jy. 

||  Sue  infra,  I  W. 
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it  sent  to  yon  as  a  loan  or  a  guaranty  I  uow  give;  what  I  now  send 
ist  be  a  loan.'  No  on©  would,  on  such  a  condition  of  things,  charge 
i  English  minister  with  falsehood  should  he  on  retrospect  speak  of 
:he  first  transaction  as  a  gratuity. 

Bach  was  very  much  the  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  the  French . 
aid  to  the  United  States  during  the  revolutionary  war.     In  1776,  for 
instance,  the  aid  given  through  Beaumarckais  was  not  only  in  name 
but  in  reality  a  loan,  whatever  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  money 
given  secretly  in  Paris  to  the  commissioners.    For  this  there  were  good 
reasons.    Congress  had  asked  only  for  a  loan,  or  for  supplies  of  arms 
and  clothing,  and  had  pledged  itself  to  pay  for  what  was  given  by 
American  produce,  then  bringing  a  high  price  in  Europe.    Whatever 
was  sent  in  the  way  of  supplies  was  sent  as  a  mercantile  adventure,  to 
be  so  paid  for ;  and,  as  appears  by  a  memorandum  of  the  committee  of 
secret  correspondence  (hereafter  given  under  date  of  October  1, 1776),    j    j 
was  received  aa  a  "loan."  And  that  the  French  Government  should  then  /  / 
treat  this  aid  simply  as  a  secret  loan  or  guaranty  for  which  payment  /  f 
should  be  required  in  produce  there  were  good  reasons.    The  "  insnrrec-  /   I 
tion  "  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  policy  of  France  was  no  doubt  to  keep  it'    I 
alive  by  secret  business  accommodations,  but  not  until  success  was  in 
some  manner  assured  to  commit  herself  by  supplying  it  with  munitions 
of  war  liable  to  arrest  and  investigation  on  the  high  seas.    There  would 
oot  be  this  risk  with  sales  of  munitions  of  war  through  private  houses, 
even  though  such  houses  should  have  been  previously  subsidized  by     / 
the  government.*  -Sj^ 

The  "exchange"  also  of  French  war  material  for  American  produce 
was  at  that  particular  moment  easily  effected.  French  venders  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  or  clothing  could  buy  these  supplies  cheap  in  France,  or 
could  obtain  them  on  long  credits  from  the  government,  or  even  buy 
them  from  others  with  funds  which  the  government  might  supply  ou 
the  same  principle  on  which  it  made  advances  to  other  business  con- 
cerns. On  the  other  hand  the  Colonies  were  teeming  with  tobacco,  | 
with  indigo,  with  rice,  which  could  go  back  in  return  cargoes,  and  for 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  memorandum  of  the  secret  committee  above 
referred  to,  there  was  at  that  time  the  probability  of  a  safe  passage.  The 
speculation,  therefore,  would  be  good  for  both  parties,  supposing  the 
transaction  to  be  in  private  bands,  they  exchanging  their  surplus  pro- 
dace  with  the  probabilities  of  great  pecuniary  advantage  at  least  to  the  , 
French  forwarders. t  There  is  every  reason  to  hold,  therefore,  that  what 
France  supplied  to  the  United  Stajaaio  1776  was  not  a  gratuity,  bnt  a  I 
loan  or  guaranty  to  be  paid  by  the  return  of  Americanproduce^    Nor/ 

*  It  flliuuld  be  observed  that  Congress,  after  receiving  Gerard's  disclaimer  or  the' 
royal  origin  of  the  supplies  received  in  1776  and  1777,  resolved,  on  January  13,  1779, 
that  his  "most  Christian  majesty ,  tho  great  and  generous  ally  of  these  United  States, 
did  not  preface  bis  alliance  with  any  supplies  whatever  sent  to  America.'' 

t  See  farther,  m  to  conflicting  statements  in  this  relation,  infra,  t  fft]  ,  V&. 
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was  there  anything  strange,  in  the  paternal  system  of  government Ih 
existing  in  France,  in  the  crown  supplying  funds  to  private  houses  o 
gaged  in  forwarding  supplier  to  America.    Subsidies  of  tbia  kind  t 
and  still  are,  under  this  paternal  system,  common  iii   bases  in  v 
industries  which  the  government  desires  to  succeed,  claim  to  be  unable  1 
to  succeed  without  government  support.    And  even  governments  not 
supposed  to  vim  on  the  "paternal"  system  have,  in  our  own  days, 
granted  subsidies  to  lines  of  steamers  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  government  in  case  of  war. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  February,  1783,  when  the  above 
statment  of  "  gratuitousness  "  was  made  by  Vergennes,  there  were  many 
reasons  why  France  should  speak  of  the  aid  rendered  to  the  United 
States  in  177fi  as  a  gratuity.  The  United  States  were  in  1783  in  desper- 
ate pecuniary  difficulties.  Never  had  their  credit  been  so  low.  They 
hail  uo  money  to  pay  to  foreign  creditors.  They  had  no  facilities  of 
their  own  for  sending  produce  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales,  instead  of  being  an  uncertain  venture, 
was  in  1782  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  iu  the  preliminary  articles,  ■> 
an  independent  power ;  and  if,  when,  as  the  critical  period  of  the  gen- 
eral pacification  drew  near,  the  United  States  bad  deserted  France, 
tbis  desertion,  dishonorable  as  it  would  have  been,  wonld  have  been 
seriously  injurious  to  French  interests.  It  may  hare  been  for  these 
reasons  that  France  should  iu  17S3  have  been  ready  to  treat  a  part  of 
the  loan  of  1776  as  canceled,  and  have  spoken  of  it,  as  she  did,  as  a 
gratuity. 

It  is  also  charged  that  Vergennes  suppressed  the  truth  in  his  conver- 
sations with  Stormont,  British  minister  in  Paris  in  1777.     In  these  con- 
versations, however,  as  reported  by  Stormont  to  his  government,  the 
vulnerable  point  of  money  advances  to  the  Colonies  did  not  come  np, 
Stormont  being  evidently  without  information  in  this  line  on  whicbibe 
could  base  an  inquiry.     What  he  bad  to  say  was  with  regard  to  the 
fitting  out  of  American  privateers  in  French  ports  and  permitting  in 
such  ports  the  sale  of  prizes  made  by  these  privateers.     As  to  this  it 
may  be  said  that  whenever  he  gave  timely  notice  to  Vergennes  of  prob- 
able intended  performances  of  this  kind  Vergennes  interfered,"  and  Ver* 
genues  also  did  not  dispute  the  liability  of  France  to  Britain  for  auj 
negligence  in  such  interference.    But  beyond  this  he  did  not  go.    Be 
may  well  have  argued  that  it  was  the  business  of  a  belligerent  to  give 
notice  to  a  neutral  of  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  In  the  neutral's  portJh 
not  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  establish  an  enormously  expensive  anti- 
oppressive  police  at  bis  ports,  to  prevent  such  vessels  from  sailing.    B*31 
may  well  have,  argued  also  that,  if  ho  had  suspicions  that  sach  vessel*3 
were  fitting  out,  it  was  not  his  duty  to  disclose  tbem,  nor  was  it  his  dut>' 
to  tell  the  British  minister  that  he  was  making  his  own  preparations  C* 
•  Suo  VergwUK'n  to  Couimisai oners,  July  US,  1777,  infra. 
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intervene  in  the  struggle  if  he  fouud  it  was  being  pressed  to  an  extreme 
which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  France  and  would  imperil 
the  peace  of  the  civilized  world.  He  may  have  well  said,  "  When  yon 
were  preparing  to  spring  upon  us  at  the  outset  of  the  late  war,  you  gave 
us  no  notice  what  those  prodigious  armaments  you  were  constructing 
were  for,  but  you  waited  until  tbe  season  came  when  my  merchantmen 
were  coming  to  port  with  full  cargoes,  and  you  then  suddenly  pounced 
down  on  them ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  in  like  man- 
ner swoop  down  on  you  when  the  opportunity  comes."  These  reasons 
Vergennes  may  have  given  to  his  king  and  his  colleagues  for  his  silence 
as  to  the  preparations  going  on  in  French  ports.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  professions  of  friendship  for  Britain  with  which  he  over- 
whelmed Stormont  and  his  repudiation  of  all  assistance  to  the  u  insur- 
gents'' with  the  fact  that  he  had  at  that  very  time  given  considerable 
aid  to  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris.  Stormont,  it  is  true,  while 
questioning  him  persistently  as  to  privateers,  never  asked  him  as  to 
money  contributions  to  America.  The  whole  drift,  however,  of  Ver- 
gennes' numerous  conversations  with  Stormont  was  that  France  was 
governed  by  friendly  feelings  towards  Britain,  and  even  when  French 
recognition  of  American  independence  was  announced  to  the  British 
ministry  this  was  with  an  expression  of  trust  that  this  recognition  would 
not  impair  the  friendly  relatious  which  so  haippily  existed  between  the 
two  sovereigns.  This,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  formal  ex- 
pression of  civility,  such  as  is  common  to  all  correspondence,  diplomatic 
as  well  as  social ;  and  in  this  way  these  expressions  of  friendship  even 
as  late  as  the  time  (1777)  when  the  alliance  of  France  with  America  was 
announced,  may  be  cited  as  showing  the  pure  formality  of  expressions 
of  this  class. 

The  more  serious  charge  remains  that  Yergennes,  in  a  conversation 
with  Grenville  in  Franklin's  presence,  in  the  fall  of  1782,  said  that  no 
aid  was  given  by  France  to  America  until  after  a  final  breach  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country.  But  this  conversation  was  in- 
formal and  oral;  no  notes  were  taken  of  it  at  the  time;  different  ver- 
sions of  it  come  to  us ;  and  in  such  cases  great  allowances  are  to  be 
made  for  the  uncertainty  of  memory.  Aside  from  this,  it  is  not  likely 
that,  if  this  statement  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  material  falsifica- 
tion, we  would  have  had  from  Eden,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  British  foreign  office,  so  strong  a  eulogium  on  Vergennes 
as  that  which  is  quoted  above.* 

cftr?fJfa?i?ng  W&^A6        §  M-  fl(>w  far  the  secret  convention  of  April 

United  States  aa  to  the  fish-  J  * 

eri««  and  the  Mississippi.       12.  1779,  between  France  and  Spain  conflicted 

with  the  treaties  of  February,  1778,  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  has  been  much  discussed.  As  the  con- 
vention of  April  12,  1779,  is  given  us  by  Doniol  (iii,  803)  in  the  shape  in 

*As  to  Vergennes'  correspondence  iii  respect  to  America,  see  index,  title  Vergennes. 
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which  it  was  actually  executed,  it  is  proper  that  its  true  text 
be  carefully  examined,  so  as  to  show  its  effect  in  this  relation. 

The  preamble  and  the  first  two  articles  state  the  reasons  for 
accessiou  of  Spain  to  the  war,  and  the  nature  of  the  aid  to  be  rendewt 

Then  come  the  following : 

"Art.  3.  Their  Catholic  and  very  Christian  majesties  renew  the  obligations  of  tat 
seventeenth  article  of  the  family  compact,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  promise  not  to 
either  directly  or  indirectly  entertain  any  proposition  from  the  common  enemy  with- 
out communicating  it  reciprocally ;  and  neither  of  the  two  majesties  shall  sign  with 
such  enemy  any  treaty,  convention,  or  any  document  of  any  kind  whatsoever  with- 
out the  prior  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other. 

"Art.  4.  The  very  Christian  king  (of  France),  in  strict  execution  of  the  engage- 
ments contracted  by  him  with  the  United  States  of  America,  proposes  and  reqawta 
that  his  Catholic  majesty  (king  of  Spain),  on  the  day  lie  declares  war  against  Eng- 
land, shall  recognize  the  sovereign  independence  of  the  United  States,  aud  he  shall 
engage  not  to  lay  down  bis  arms  until  this  independence  is  rccoguized  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  it  being  indispensable  that  this  point  shall  bo  the  essential  base  of  all 
negotiations  for  peace  whioh  may  me  instituted  hereafter.  The  Catholic  king  has 
desired  and  still  desires  to  gratify  the  very  Christian  king,  his  nephew,  and  to  pro- 
cure for  the  United  States  all  the  advantages  (avantages)  they  desire  and  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain.  But  as  his  Catholic  majesty  has  as  yet  not  concluded  with  them 
any  treaty  by  which  their  reciprocal  interests  have  have  been  settled,  he  reserves  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  to  como  to  an  agreement  at  that  time  as  to  whatever  bears  on  the 
said  independence ;  and  from  this  moment  he  engages  not  to  conclude  nor  assist  by 
his  mediation  any  treaty  or  arrangement  with  those  States,  or  relative  to  them,  with- 
out notifying  the  very  Christian  king,  and  without  concerting  with  him  whatever 
has  any  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  articles  of  independence. 

"Art.  5.  In  view  of  the  peace  and  the  definitive  treaty  which  result  from  the  war, 
his  very  Christian  majesty  proposes  to  acquire  the  following  advantages  or  benefits: 

"  1°.  The  revocation  and  abolition  of  all  the  articles  of  treaties  which  deprive  his 
very  Christian  majesty  of  the  liberty  which  by  right  belongs  to  him  of  erecting  such 
land  or  water  works  at  Dunkirk  as  ho  deems  necessary ;  2°,  the  expulsion  of  tho 
English  from  the  island  and  fisherieries  of  Newfoundland  ;  tt«\  absolute  and  unlimited 
liberty  of  commerce  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  right  to  acquire  and  fortify  such  fac- 
tories as  his  majesty  may  deem  expedient ;  4°,  tho  recovery  of  Senegal,  and  entire 
liberty  of  commerce  with  Africa  outside  of  the  English  factories;  5°,  the  irrevocable 
possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  6°,  the  abolition  or  the  complete  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  at  Utrecht  in  1713  between  France  and  England. 

"Art.  6.  If  the  very  Christian  king  succeeds  in  becoming  master  and  acquiring 
possession  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  tho  subjects  of  the  Catholic  king  are  to 
be  admitted  to  its  fisheries,  and  tho  two  sovereigns  for  this  purpose  shall  como  to  an 
agreement  as  to  the  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges  which  tho  said  subjects  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy. 

"Art.  7.  The  Catholic  king  expects  to  obtain,  on  his  side,  by  tho  war  and  the  con- 
sequent treaty  of  peace,  the  following  advantages: 

"1°.  The  restitution  of  Gibraltar;  2°,  the  possession  of  the  river  and  the  fort  of 
Mobile  ;  3°,  the  restitution  of  Pensacola,  with  all  the  coast  of  Florida  which  extend* 
along  the  channel  (canal)  of  Bahama ;  so  that  no  foreign  power  can  have  a  settlement 
on  this  cannel ;  4°,  the  expulsion  of  tho  English  from  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  th« 
execution  of  the  prohibition  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  17fvJ,  of  the  forming  of  any 
settlement  on  this  bay,  or  in  the  other  Spanish  teriitories;  f»«\  the  revocation  of  the 
privilege  accorded  in  that  treaty  to  the  English  to  cut  dye-woods  on  the  coastaof 
Campeachy  ;  and  6°,  the  restitution  of  the  island  of  Minorca. 

"Art.  8.  In  case  the  Catholic  king  shall  succeed  iu  depriving  the  English  of  aoo** 
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e  coast  iiuil  bay  of  Canipeiichy  and  of  tlie  right  of  cutting  dye-wood  there,  hie 
C-ituoHi  majesty  s-hnll  accord  Ibis  privilege  to  tbo  subjects  of  his  very  Christian 
majesty,  settling  v'ith  him  as  to  the  advantages,  rights,  and  prerogatives  they  there 
enjoy. 

"Art.  9.  i  i  ■  ■  Catholic  and  very  Christian  majesties  promise  touseall  their  efforts 
to  procure  and  acquire  atl  the  advantages  specified  above,  and  to  continue  these 
Efforts  until  they  obtain  the  end  proposed,  agreeing  mutually  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  to  make  no  treaty  of  peace,  truce,  or  suspension  of  hostilities  without 
having  at  least  obtained  and  being  respectively  assured  of  the  restitution  of  Gibral- 
tar and  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  relative  to  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  or, 
in  default  of  this  article,  any  other  object  at  the  disposal  of  his  very  Christian 
majeaty. 

It  is  only  recently  that  tbe  full  text  of  this  secret  convention,  as  pub- 
lished by  Doniol,  has  been  brought  to  light.  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  history,  in  its  earlier  editions,  summarizes  the  then  current 
cersion  as  follows : 

"France bound  herself  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  if 
die  could  drive  the  British  from  Newfoundland,  its  fisheries  were  to  be  shared  only 
»ith  Spain.  For  trifling  benefits  to  be  acquired  by  herself,  she  promised  to  use  every 
effort  to  "recover  for  Spain  Minorca,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile,  tbe  bay  of  Honduras, 
irid  the  coast  of  Campeachy ;  and  the  two  courts  bound  themselves  not  to  grant 
>eace,  nor  truce,  nor  suspension  of  hostililies  until  Gibraltar  should  be  restored, 
ft-ow  the  United  State*  Spain  wan  left  free  to  tract,  at  the  price  of  ker  friendthip,  arenun- 
■iation  of  every  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lake),  of  the  navigation,  of 
As  ifieiuuippi,  and  of  ail  the  land  between  that  river  and  the  Allegkanie*.  This  couven- 
■ioD  of  France  with  Spain  modified  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  Stales. 
The  latter  were  not  bound  to  continue  tbo  war  till  Gibraltar  should  be  taken ;  still 
less  tilt  Spain  should  have  carried  out  her  views  hostile  to  their  interests.  They 
gained  the  right  to  make  peace  whenever  Great  Britain  wonld  acknowledge  their 
independence." 

In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "author's  last  revision "  of  this  history 
(1835),  308,  this  passage  is  reproduced,  with  the  omission  of  the  lines 
marked  in  italics;  while  in  the  next  sentence,  with  one  or  two  merely 
verbal  changes,  the  words  "  her  [Spain's]  views  hostile  to  their  inter- 
ests" are  changed  to  "policy  hostile  to  their  interests." 

In  Circourfs  translation  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  history  the 
older  rendering  of  that  history  is  given,  and  a  note  is  attached  to  tbe 
italicized  clause  saying  that  by  it  Spain  intended  to  revive  in  their  full 
vigor  the  most  extensive  pretensions  of  the  French  crown  before  tbe 
treaty  of  1763,  by  which,  if  made  operative  in  favor  of  Spain,  the  whole 
of  the  continent  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  have  Spain  for  its 
Bole  master. 

That  the  version  on  which  Mr.  Bancroft  relied  is  inaccurate  in  the 
clause  purporting  to  give  tbe  ^Newfoundland  fisheries  exclusively  to 
Prance  and  Spain  will  be  seen  by  recurring  to  the  French  text  ot  article 
°\  as  given  by  Doniol  and  as  translated  above.     That  test  is  as  follows : 

"Si  le  roi  tres-olire'tieu  riusissait  a  .10  rundre  maltre  et  a  s'assurer  de  la  possession 
4e  Tile  de  Terre  Neuve,  lea  snjets  dn  roi  catholinne  serout  udmis  n  y  faire  la  peche, 
•t  lee ileni  Bouveraiiis  coucerterout  a  cot  effet  Ion  avautagen,  droits,  et  ^&TOf,«\!\N«s 
™nt  devrout  jouir  lesdifc*  snjets  de  sn  niajeale'  catbolique." 
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There  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  clause  which  Rhuts  the 
States  out  from  any  participation  in  these  fisheries.     All  that 
promises  to  Spain  is  a  share  in  the  fisheries  if  they  and  the 
islands  fall  into  the  possession  of  Fiance. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  France  which  desired  the 
recovery  of  at  least  maritime  Canada,  with  the  adjoining  fisheries,  and 
that  Luzerne  and  Eayneval,  if  not  Vergennes,  were  not  disposed  to  aid 
the  United  States  in  obtaining,  with  Britain,  exclusive  possession  of 
those  iisheries.  But  while  Vorgcnnes  was  resolved  not  to  aid  this  claim, 
he  was  equally  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  convention  to  sustain  the  position,  based 
on  the  version  current  before  the  document  was  authoritatively  pub- 
lished, that  France  by  this  instrument  put  it  in  fhe  power  of  Spain  to 
exact  from  the  United  States  the  renunciation  of  the  whole  trans- 
Alleghany  region  and  of  the  basin  of  St.  Lawrence.  This  supposed 
clause,  though  adopted  by  Circourt,  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  as  is 
noticed  above,  in  the  edition  of  his  excellent  history  published  in  1835, 
and  it  is  omitted  correctly;  since,  so  far  from  it  being  included  in  the 
convention,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  fourth  article,  which  engages  Spain 
to  recognize  the  "  sovereign  independence  "  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  obtain  for  them  all  possible  advantages,  reserving  for  future  negotia- 
tions between  Spain  and  this  new  "  independent  sovereign  *  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  between  them,  subject,  if  touching  independence, 
to  the  joint  action  of  France.  The  position  of  France  as  to  questions 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  France 
considered  it  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  her  engagements  under  this 
convention  for  her  to  refuse  to  agree  in  1783  to  a  general  peace  unless 
Britain  should  make  definitive  the  preliminary  convention  of  1782  with 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  United  States  took  an  undivided  share 
in  the  fisheries  and  the  entire  British  title  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  only  stipulation  in  this  secret  convention  of  1779  which  in  any 
way  collides  with  the  interests  of  the  United  States  is  the  provision  as 
to  the  river  and  fort  at  Mobile  and  the  coast  of  Florida  bordering  on 
the  Bahama  channel.  Now,  on  the  maxim,  Uxpressio  unius,  est  cxclmo 
alteriuH,  this  allotment  of  the  Florida  coast  to  Spain  is  an  exclusion  of 
any  claim  to  allot  to  Spain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  tbe 
territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanies.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  Doniol,  that  while  Florida  was 
originally  settled  by  Spaniards,  it  was  in  1779  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  Britain,  and  that  so  far  from  its  allotment  to  Spain  in  case  it 
could  be  wrested  from  Britain  being  complained  of  by  the  United 
States,  it  was  given  to  Spain,  on  the  general  pacification  of  1783,  with- 
out any  remonstrance  by  the  United  States.  And  the  conviction  that 
prevailed  as  far  back  as  1777,  that  the  recognition  of  the  independent 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  would  necessitate*  sooner  or  later  the 
absorption  of  Florida  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  the  new  republic, 
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expluiu  why  the  United  States  made  do  objection  to  Florida  going 
from  which  it  conld  be  more  readily  obtained  than  from 


Whether  the  convention,  as  above  rendered,  modified  the  treaty  of 
Stance  of  1778  so  as  to  release  the  United  States  from  the  obligations 
f  that  treaty,  depends  upon  the  construction  we  give  to  the  seventh 
article.  In  the  spurious  version  of  that  article,  as  above  noticed,  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  seems  in  some  way  to  be  made 
dependent  on  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  as  a  condition  of  peace. 
Bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  authoritative  document  to  sustain  this  con- 
struction. All  that  the  parties  to  the  convention  agree  to  is  to  continue 
the  war,  and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  make  no  treaty  of 
peace,  unless  assured  of  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar  and  the  removal  of 
the  restrictions  on  Dunkirk.  This  agreement,  in  its  terms,  excludes  the 
United  States  from  its  obligations,  and  so  far  from  affecting  the  prior 
stipulation  of  France  that  she  would  not  make  peace  until  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  is  acknowledged,  the  convention  adds  to  that 
stipulation  the  additional  guaranty  of  Spain  ;  for  by  the  fourth  article 
of  the  treaty  the  king  of  Spain  agrees  not  to  lay  down  his  arms  until 
this  independence  is  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  which  is  declared  to 
be  the  essential  base  of  all  negotiations  of  peace.  The  engagement  of 
France  and  Spain,  therefore,  to  continue  the  war  until  they  were  sat- 
isfied as  to  Gibraltar  and  Dunkirk  wasono  which  in  no  way  touched  the 
United  States.  France  and  Spain  were  bound,  as  the  "  base  "  on  which 
they  acted,  to  secure  the  independence  of  tue  United  States.  When, 
however,  that  independence  was  secured,  they  agreed,  by  an  article 
made  and  open  to  be  modified  exclusively  by  themselves,  to  continue 
the  war  nntil  their  plans  as  to  Gibraltar  and  Dunkirk  were  effected. 
And  that  this  was  a  mere  bilateral  revocable  agreement  relative  to 
themselves  alone,  and  kept  secret  as  so  revocable,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  not  long  after  its  execution  the  negotiations  between  Franco  and 
Spain  show  that  tbey  regarded  it  as  an  informal  provisional  engage- 
ment, which  from  its  nature  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  war. 

In  considering  how  far  Yergennes  was  justified  in  entering  into  this 
convention,  we  must  also  remember  that  at  the  time  of  its  execution 
France  and  the  United  States  were,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,t  in 
almost  desperate  straits.  The  winter  of  1778-'79  and  the  following 
spring  comprised  the  darkest  period  in  the  war.  The  credit  of  Con- 
gress was  gone.  Its  active  armies  were  reduced  to  the  small  body  of 
troops  which  were  then,  half  starved  and  badly  clothed,  in  the  huts  of 
Valley  Forge.  The  French  fleet  in  the  American  waters  appeared  to 
*  Time,  without  treaty,  so  argued  Lnzcrno  in  a  dispatch  to  Vcrxennes,  will  in  forty 
years  fill  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will]  tue  population  of  the  United  States;  and, 
if  no,  there  is  no  use  in  hazunliiig  pesico  for  a  stipulation  which,  without  being 
expressed,  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  futorc. 
t  Infra,  $  S3. 
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be  paralyzed.  In  Europe  it  was  incapable,  according  to  Verg 
statement,  of  meeting  the  British,  except  at  a  risk  be  was  unwilling  to 
advise.  Spain  bad  a  navy  ready  for  sea  which  might  tarn  the  balance, 
and  it  was  essential  equally  to  the  Uuitcd  States  and  France  rh.it  tliis 
aid  should  be  secured.  "If  tbc  Spaniards,"  said  Washington,  writing 
to  Gouverueur  Morris,  on  October  4, 1778,*  "  would  but  join  their  fleets 
to  Frauce  and  commence  hostilities,  my  doubts  would  all  subside. 
Without  it  I  fear  the  British  navy  has  it  too  much  iu  its  power  to  coim 
teraet  the  schemes  of  France. "  Still  stronger  are  Franklin's  state- 
ments, giveu  in  the  same  period  in  the  following  pages.  And  that  this 
was  the  conviction  of  Congress  is  shown  by  its  proceedings  at  that 
period,  hereafter  detailed,  stating  bow  large  a  price  it  was  willing  to 
pay  to  obtain  the  support  of  Spain.  It  has  been  said  that  the  conven- 
tion of  April,  1779,  was  brought  before  the  American  negotiators  of 
the  peace  of  1782  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  treaty  of  alliance 
of  1778  was  abrogated  so  far  as  to  enable  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  Britain  without  consulting  France.  But  to  this  the  answer 
is  that  the  genuine  convention,  as  above  given,  was  not  published  until 
many  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1782,  and  that,  even  had 
it  been  in  their  hands,  there  was  nothing  iu  it,  as  we  have  seen  to  in- 
validate the  obligations  entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
of  1778.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  a  spurious  summary  of 
the  convention  of  1779  may,  under  English  auspices,  have  found  its 
way  to  the  American  negotiators  of  1782,  and  that  this  summary  may 
have  been  the  basis  of  the  misconceptions  which  existed  on  the  subject 
until  the  publication  of  the  original  text. 

Vergeunes  has  been  also  charged  with  siding  against  the  United 

•  f>  Washington's.  Writings,  81. 

Iu  1781  tilt)  Bi  itish  navy  was  composed  (if  about  eighty  abips  (if  the  lino  in  commis- 
sion. This  ili-i-t  much  exceeded  that  of  Franco  both  in  ships  and  in  armament,  and 
hence  Britain  was  ublo  to  keep  a  naval  superiority  in  tbc  American  waters  dowo  to 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Spain.  This  alliance  necessitated  the  distribution 
of  (be  Knglinli  fleet  so  ns  ti>  cover  Gibraltar  and  the  West  Indies  and  lo  protect  Eng- 
land from  nn  invasion  which  1ho  ascendency  oT  the  allies  made  feasible.  Henccil 
was  that  when  DeOrasso  reached  lhoChesapoake  Boy,  on  August  31,  17B1,  ho  vuiUi 
Uj  briiis;  wirb  tiiin  twenty -eight  hliijjs  of  (lie  linr  ami  six  frigates,  [jiving  biui  control 

As  showing  that  Uongreini  felt  the  necessity  of  (he  Spanish  alliance  at  the  crililrf 
1176,  Mi'.  Bancroft  dives  the  following: 

"  A  spirit  of  moderation  manifested  itself,  especially  in  the  delegation  from  Be* 
York.     Coiiveriu-nr  Morris  was  inclined  to  relinquish  to  Spain  the  navigation  of  tin" 

llississippi,  and,  while  lie  desired  the  iiciiuinil  ;nn  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  assorted 
the  necessity  of  a  law  for  setting  :t  limit  to  Ihe  American  donitniou.  'Our  empire.' 
si  till  .lay,  (he  President  of  t  lie  Congress,  '  ia  already  loo  great  to  lie  well  governed1,  anil 
its  Co  tin  Ml  utioi)  ia  inconsistent  willi  Ihe  passion  for  conquest.'  Not  suspecting  1 1""1 
persistent  hostility  of  Spain,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  at  Hie  bouse  of  Gerard,  lie  loudly 
coin  mended  the  triple  alliance  of  Frai.ee,  the  United  Slates,  ami  Spain."  (10  Bw 
croft's  United  Stated,  1BI,  eiting  Gerard,  to  Vcigennes,  Oct.  BO,  Dee.  S3,  177ft  W 
also  Tnwnl'H  Diplomacy  of  Ihe  Kevohition,  J!l/.,Wf.) 
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tea  iii  the  peace  negotiations  of  1782  in  respect  to  the  fisheries  and 
Mississippi.  But,  as  has  been  said  io  another  place,*  Vergennes' 
sitiou  during  the  negotions  of  1782  and  1783  whs  at  least  as  difficult 
that  of  Wiltiain  III  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Eyswick.  \  i ■!  jonues  was  the  head  of  an  alliance  against  England 
containt'il  members  as  dissonant  and  with  interests  as  conflicting 
as  those  which  William  III  combined  in  the  alliance  against  France  of 
which  he  was  tlie  head.  If  it  was  impossible  for  William  III  to  con- 
clude any  treaty  which  wonld  satisfy  each  of  the  allies  whom  he  led — 
if,  in  the  peace  which  he  actually  concluded,  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  be  accused  by  Rome  of  the  allies  of  undue  reticence  in 
the  communication  of  peace  projects,  or  of  want  of  fairness  in  the 
settlement  of  snch  projects — so  it  was  also  necessarily  the  case  with 
Vergennes.  In  both  cases  there  were  the  usual  pledges  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  allies;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  ail  the  contracting  parties  that  snch  pledges  are  to  be  liber- 
ally construed,  since  no  negotiations  on  behalf  of  allies  could  be  con- 
ducted if  it  were  understood  tiiat  snub  negotiations  were  to  be  always 
by  the  allies  in  concert,  and  that  not  a  word  was  to  be  spoken  by  any 
one  of  them  in  private  conference  with  the  common  enemy.  Such  con 
ferencea  there  mast  be.  They  were  held,  and  with  good  results,  by 
Portland  and  Boufflers  prior  to  the  peace  of  Eyswick  ;  they  were  held 
by  Vergennes,  through  Eayueval,  with  Shelbnrne;  and  by  Sbelburne, 
through  Oswald,  with  Franklin.  It  was  so  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  neither  ally  had  the  right  to  complain  that  each  merely  tentative 
and  informal  conversation  was  not  at  once  reported  to  the  other.t 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  no  breach  of  the  treaty  ot  177S  for 
France  to  say  to  the  United  States,  "  While  I  will  sacrifice  everything  to 
make  good  your  independence,  I  trnst  you  will  not  press  yonr  claims 
against  Britain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  peace  impossible;  that 
you  will  not  embarrass  my  title  to  the  fisheries  and  Canada;  and  that 
yon  will  not  hazard  the  alliance  by  a  conflict  on  yonr  part  with  Spain 
as  to  your  western  boundaries." 
'Appendix  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2d  ed. 

I  According  to  a  memorandum  of  Luzerne,  given  by  Sparks,  "Rayneval'e  visit  to 
England  has  bad  no  other  object  than  to  acquire  light  as  to  the  true  intention  of  the 
English  ministry  indicated  in  the  overtures  which  they  had  made  to  as  in  an  indirect 
manner.  The  first  object  of  Rayneval's  conference  was  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  and  the  sending  of  new  powers  to  Mr.  Oswald."    (78  Harvard  MSS.) 

The  instructions  to  Gerard,  when  about  to  leave  for  America,  are  given  in  3  Doniot, 
153.  They  were  drafted  by  Rayneval,  but  were  corrected  and  expanded  by  Ver- 
gcnueo.  The  United  States  were  to  bo  asked  to  agree  to  give  Florida  to  Spain  in  case 
■heihonldcume  into  the  alliauce.  In  a  letter  from  Rayneval  to  Monroe,  of  November 
'4,  1795,  he  declared  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was,  by  his  instruc- 
tions, in  his  visit  to  Shelbnrne  in  1782.  the  solo  object  for  which  he  was  authorized 
to  treat,  and  that  be  was  enjoined  to  make  no  stipulations  limiting  American  poeses- 
■"m.  In  hisreport  of  his  proceedings  to  Vergennen  (:t  C'ircourt,  42,491,  he  r>rafueaes& 
t°  hive  followed  his  instructions. 
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It  must  be  remembered,  when  we  consider  the  rightfulness  of  Y&) 
geimes  using  his  influence  to  induce  the  Uuited  State*  not  to  maketki 
surrender  by  Spain  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  condition  of  pesos, 
the  stipulation  of  Franco  in  her  treaty  with  Spain  as  to  Gibraltar  was  JHt 
as  stringent  as  her  treaty  with  the  United  States  as  to  independent*; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  France  engaged,  in  her  treaty  with  Spain, 
to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  for  Spain,  Minorca,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
and  the  Campeachy  coast.  Vergennes'  correspondence  shows  that,  in 
acting  as  arbiter  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  he  did  not  lean 
towards  Spain.  He  compelled  Spain  to  give  up  the  stipulation  as  to 
Gibraltar  and  to  moderate  her  other  demands ;  while  he  told  the  United 
States  that  France  would  never  lay  down  arms  until  the  stipulation  of 
independence  was  satisfied.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  when  he 
urged  the  United  States  not  to  make  peace  depend  upou  acquisition  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  he  was  sustained  by  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Jay 
(the  latter  being  President  of  Congress),  who  held  that  at  that  time  the 
United  States  had  territory  enough.*  Nor,  once  more,  did  Vergennes 
at  any  time  ask  that  Congress  should  surrender  its  title  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  All  he  asked  was  that  that  title  should  not  be  insisted 
on  as  a  condition  of  general  pacification,  llis  views  in  this  respect 
prevailed;  nor  did  the  United  States  thereby  suffer.  From  the  nature 
of  things,  under  the  ordinary  laws  of  population,  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  bound  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  Aside  from  this,  the  United 
States,  under  the  preliminaries  of  1782,  took  whatever  title  Britain 
had  to  that  valley ;  aud  eminent  British  statesmen,  with  prophetic 
forecast,  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  in- 
terest of  England  to  have  that  great  valley  thrive  as  a  new  and  impor- 
tant factor  in  commerce  under  the  active  hands  of  Auglo- Americans 
than  have  it  continue  torpid  under  the  pall  of  Spain.  Nor  did  Ver- 
gennes, when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  give  effectual  aid  to  Spain  in 
this  respect,  by  protesting  against  the  British  cession  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  United  States  in  the  preliminary  articles,  give  that  aid. 
From  Sparks  on  this  point  we  have  the  following  statement,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  full  correspondence  now  before  us: 

'•  I  have  read  in  tin*  ollico  of  foreign  affairs  in  London  the  confidential  corre- 
spondence of  t ln»  British  ministers  with  their  commissioners  for  negotiating  peace  in 
Paris.  I  have  also  read  in  tin*  French  othVe  of  foreign  nil  airs  the  entire  correspondence 
of  the  Count  tie  Vergennes.  during  l\v>  whole  war,  with  the  Freneh  ministers  in  tin* 
country,  developing  the  policy  and  designs  of  tin*  French  court  in  regard  to  the  war 
and  the  objects  to  he  ohtaincd  hy  the  peace.  I  have,  moreover,  read  the  instruction* 
of  the  Count  do  Vergennes  when  Itayncval  went  to  London,  and  tho  correspondence 
which  passed  between  them  while  he  remained  there,  con* Mining  notes  of  conversa- 
tions with  Lord  Sheihurnc,  on  the  one  part,  and  Count  de  Vergennes1  opiniouB  on 
tin*  other.  After  examining  the  subject  with  all  the  care  and  accuracy  which  tlii* 
means  of  information  has  enabled  me  to  give  to  it,  I  am  prepared  to  express  my  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  .lay  was  mistaken  both  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  the  French  court  and 
the  plans  pursued  by  them  to  gain  their  supposed  ends."     (S  Dip.  Corr.  Am.  Kev.,"JIHV» 

"  See  HamTnV\'s  V\\\Vov\  SVa\i-s'\v\"*\  utfvn,^  rtrt. 
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When  France  was  notified  of  the  signing  or  the  preliminary  articles, 
the  con :  i  inn-.l.  though  she  had  reasons  to  complain  of  the  mode  of  ne- 
otiation,  to  sustain  the  United  States  with  pecuniary  aid,  and  did  her 
>est  to  satisfy  Spain  with  the  conditions  the  United  States  had  ob- 
tained, derogatory  as  they  were  to  Spain.* 

Vergenn.es'  fidelity  to  his  engagements  to  America  in  respect  to  in- 
dependence was  pat  to  a  final  test  in  1783,  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment suggested  to  France  and  Spain  definitive  terms  of  peace  which 
would  exclude  America.  Fox  was  averse  to  making  the  preliminary 
articles  final,  holding  that  America,  at  the  best,  hud  not  yet  a  per-nan 
ent  government  and  might  wait;  and  it  was  even  intimated  that  France, 
by  acceding  to  this  position,  would  obtain  better  terms  than  were  other- 
wise obtainable.  Spain,  whose  moody  dislike  of  American  independ- 
ence grew  with  lime,  was  quite  ready  to  accede  to  this  view.  Vergennea 
might  readily  have  set  up  the  American  separate  preliminary  pacifica- 
tion of  1782  as  an  excuse  for  entering  into  a  French  separate  definite 
pacification  in  1783.  But  his  answer  was  emphatic  and  decisive.  "  I 
will  not,"  so  he  substantially  said,  "sign  any  definite  treaty  of  peace 
unless  the  American  preliminaries  of  1782  are  made  final."  They  un- 
doubtedly gave  America  concessions  which  were  to  him  unexpectedly 
large.  Bat  these  concessions,  large  as  they  were  and  prejudicial  us  they 
were  to  Spain,  he  insisted  on  in  1783  at  the  risk  of  renewal  of  the  war.  t 
Id  instructions  to  Lnzerne  of  December  21,  1792,  Vergennea  speaks  of  an  interview 
lie  had  with  Franklin,  explanatory  of  the  "irregularity"  involved  in  the  separate 
action  of  tbe  commissi  oners  in  the  peace  negotiations.  According  to  Vergennes, 
Franklin  stated  that  the  commissioners  had  not  Miu  slightest  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing in  derogation  of  their  engagements  to  France,  and  that  they  would  deeply 
deplore  any  diminution  thereby  of  the  regard  shown  them  by  the  king.  Vergennes 
speaks  of  the  interview  as  being  kindly  on  both  sides,  and  the  explanation  as  no- 
oepted  by  him. 

HI4^SiSi«™t!>  A""ri™  ln"  5  54.  The  course  of  reasoning  which  led  Ver- 
gennes to  the  conclusion  that  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  mast  be  acknowledged  and  supported  has  been 
already  considered.}  Of  his  fidelity  to  the  pledge  made  by  bim  not  to 
make  peace  until  tbe  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowl 
edged  by  Britain  there  can  be  uo  question.  France  resisted  every  pos- 
sible influence  brought  to  bear  on  her  to  desert  the  Colonies  and  to 
make  a  separate  peace.  It  mast  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that 
tbe  same  motives  of  policy  which  induced  France  to  enter  into  the  war 
operated  with  increased  strength  to  induce  her  to  continue  it  till  the 
Colonies  formed  an  independent  empire.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  Chatham's  policy  of  peace  and  a  federal  union  with  the  Colonies 
was  opposed  by  both  George  III  and  Vergennes.  George  III  opposed 
It  with  obstinate  vigor,  partly  from  his  hatred  to  liberty,  partly  from  his 
hatred  to  Chatham,  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  it  in  Britain.  Ver- 
'  Infra,  $  109.         f  See  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  68.        \Swpra,S*&. 
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gen nes  opposed  it  because  it  would  make  Britain  irresistible  a 
enable  her  to  conceti  trato  her  forces  and  those  of  her  reconciled  colonies 
against  France.  That  the  United  Stares  would  have  been  guilty  of  the 
perfidy  of  a  separate  peace  with  Britain  could  not  be  readily  assumed: 
yet  in  tbe  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  cases  of  such  perfidy  hud  oc 
cnrred,  and  Vergeuues'  earnestness  in  stipulating  for  independence 
increased  proportionally  with  the  danger  which  would  accrue  to  France 
if  America  should  return  to  the  British  fold.  Yet  (his  should  Dot  mob 
os  forget  that  the  cause  of  independence  was  supported  by  Vergennos 
before  war  began  and  at  the  risk  of  war,  and  f that  this  support  was 
continued  by  him  when  the  war  was  closing,  though  he  was  promised 
advantageous  terms  if  he  would  make  a  separate  peace  with  Britain 
and  abandon  America  to  her  fate.  * 

HS»i™U,fa"  "  B-M«r-  5  55.  The  episode  of  Beaumarchais,  which  wul 
be  considered  in  detail  in  the  following  section*, 
was  a  survival  of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV,  for  a  short  time 
exercising  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  first  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  Louis  XVf,  on  reaching  tbe  throne,  found  the  machinery 
of  secret  diplomacy  so  ingeniously  constructed  by  his  predecessor  in  fall 
operation ;  and,  as  we  will  see,  for  one  or  two  delicate  inquiries  at  tbe 
outset  of  the  new  reign,  Beaumarchais,  who  of  alt  the  diplomatists  of 
iiji<t  peculiar  breed  was  the  most  adroit  aud  fertile  in  expedients,  was 
well  fitted.  Hence  came  his  employment,  and  from  his  employment 
came  hi*  suggestions,  full  of  brilliant  wit  and  effective  reasoning,  as  to 
America.  But  the  antagonism  between  him  and  Vergennes  was  too 
marked  to  permit  sustained  political  relationship;  aud  wheu  Frank 
lin  entered  into  diplomatic  life  in  Paris  Beaumarchais  ceased  to  take 
prominent  political  position.  Aud  even  during  the  period  of  Beau- 
marchais' greatest  activity  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  not 
technically  Vergennes'  subordinate.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV,  as  depicted  by 
Broglie  iu  his  admirable  treatise  on  that  topic,  that  even  the  existence 
of  the  secret  agent  was  not  to  be  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  Ytng't 

•  See  2  Doniol,  CO. 

Tbe  diplomatic  correspondence  of  Vergenues  relative  to  America  in  1775  i*  given 
at  large  in  Doniol's  great  work,  and  in  part  in  I  hi-  appendix  to  the  French  editwi 
of  Do  Witt's  Jefferson  and  Democracy,  aud  an  abstract  of  the  same  correspomltw* 
is  given  in  the  Knglish  translation  of  Ike  same  work,  page  &i$ff.  8eu  alsoitiM 
title  Vergennes. 

Vorgeuues'  sincerity  is  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  from  a  confidential  let- 
ter to  hire,  of  January  11,  1782,  by  Moutmorin,  French  in  in  Inter  at  Madrid  : 

"That  whieh  I  believe  indispensable  is  to  lose  no  occasion  of  inculcating  on  9p»i° 
that  wo  can  not  consent  to  peace  without  I  ho  establishment  of  tbe  independence  of 
the  United  States.  There  will  lie  tie-  great  difficulty  when  the  time  shall  come  for 
sii-iiHiH  negotiation,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Spain  will  see  with  chagrin  their  ind*1 
pendente  established."  (1  Ban  n  rod's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  '230,  where  other  paptf* 
tU>  the  same  effect  are  given.) 
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riWe  ministers.*  This  was  not  the  case  with  Beanmarchais;  but 
6  same  time  Beanmarchais'  political  influence  ceased,  as  we  will 
rhen,  on  the  arrival  of  Franklin,  Vergennes,  with  Franklin's  aid, 
control  of  Anglo-American  diplomacy. 

irohais:  personal ohar.        §   5(j#    Beaumarchais,   as   a   dramatist,  whilS 

equal  to  Sheridan   in   wit   and   knowledge    of 

effect,  produced  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  exposing  the  wrongs 
ibsurdities  of  the  old  regime,  a  political  and  moral  result  which 
dan's  dramas  did  not  even  attempt.  Beaumarchais  also,  in  his 
oversy  with  regard  to  the  Maupeou  Parliament,  published  pam- 
s  rivaled  in  polemic  literature  only  by  Swift's  "Draper  Letters," 
like  Swift,  he  was  able  to  address  a  ministry  in  terms  of  free  and 
argument  which  compelled  a  hearing,  if  not  assent.  He  may  have 
as  trifling  as  Scarron  in  social  life,  but  in  political  intrigue  he  had 
ubtle  tact  of  Talleyrand.  He  had  a  prophetic  power  which  few 
smeii  of  his  day  possessed.  He  exposed  in  the  Marriage  of  Figaro 
rater  over  which  France  was  then  suspended.  He  was  the  first 
cal  writer  of  his  day  to  develop  in  popular  terms  the  position  that 
s  through  America  that  the  balance  of  European  power  was  to  be 
ted.    Nor  were  his  powers  simply  speculative.    For  nearly  a  year 

to  the  arrival  of  Franklin  he  was  the  exclusive  busiuess  agent 
r  whose  superintendence  supplies  were  sent  to  America,  and  by 

supplies  the  American  armies  received  materials  without  which 
could  not  have  at  the  time  maintained  themselves  in  the  field. 

is  of  Martin  and  Gui-        §  57,  Martin,  in  his  History  of  the  Decline  of 

the  French  Monarchy,  thus  writes : 

ie  French  Government,  which  felt  the  blast  of  war  whistling  about  it,  and 
dreaded  this  war,  was  a  prey  to  lively  anxieties.  Public  opinion  bore  upon  it 
ly.  Counsels  and  incitements  came  to  it  from  all  sides.  Among  the  numerous 
rials  addressed  to  the  king  by  private  individuals  we  remark  two  written  by  a 
f  ardent  and  daring  mind,  of  restless  and  stormy  renown,  of  questionable  char- 
and  of  prodigious  activity — that  Beanmarchais,  who  was  to  somo  only  a  dan- 

*  intriguer,  suspected  of  pretended  crimes,  and  to  others — to  the  majority — the 
resumptive  of  Voltaire  aud  the  successful  conqueror  of  the  Maupeou  Parliament. 
)yed  by  Louis  XV  in  the  secret  diplomacy,  ho  had  numerous  relations  with  the 
rat  English  parties,  and  was  allied  at  once  with  one  of  the  ministers  and  with 
tmagogue  Wilkes.  Iu  his  first  memorial  (September  21,  1775)  he  exaggerated 
ternal  perils  of  England,  which  he  depicted  as  on  the  eve  of  revolution.  Poli- 
8  have  often  fallen  into  this  delusion  at  the  sight  of  disturbances  which  would 

•  to  overthrow  other  governments,  but  which  here  produce  only  a  momentary 
otion,  owing  to  tho  habits  of  legal  order  and  the  safety-valves  open  to  the  ebul. 
of  popular  feeling.  Beanmarchais  saw  more  clearly  concerning  America,  which 
ilared  lost  to  the  mother  country.  In  the  second  memorial  (February  29, 1776) 
ght  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  succoring  the  Americans  if  it  was  desired 
a  the  French  West  Indies,  and  even  to  preserve  peace.     Victorious,  England 

fall  back  on  our  islands;  vanquished,  she  would  make  the  aam«  a.\ta>TO\X  ^ 

*  See  infra,  $  59. 
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.- Indemnify  herself  for  hor  losses.  Should  the  parliamentary  opposition 
reconcile  tLu  two  Eoglauds,  they  would  unite  against  us.  Jt  was  only  powibl*  it 
preserve  peace  between  France  aud  England  by  preventing  pence  between  Enghud 
and  America,  and  counterbalancing  tbo  forces  of  botb  parties  by  secret  aid  to  tin 
Americans.  He  proposed  to  succor  America  through  tbo  modi  :  ,  of  private  iuilirid- 
uals,  who  wore  to  be  pledged  to  secrecy. 

'J  Tbo  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (Vorgenucs)  hesitated  long ;  the  king  and  HanrepM 
still  longer.  Tlio  annoyances  and  acts  of  violence  of  tbo  English  navy  towards  Ml 
shipping  caused  Beaumarchais,  who  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the  king  and  minii- 
ter,  to  gain  ground."" 

Guizot  (1870}  writes  as  follows: 

"  Peter  Augustiu  Caron  de  Beantnarcbais,  boni  at  Paris  ou  the  24  th  of  January, 

lT.fi,  son  of  a  clock  .maker,  hod  already  acquired  a  certain  celebrity  by  his  lawarit 
against  Councillor  Goezntan  before  tho  parliament  of  Parts.  Accused  of  having 
defamed  tbo  wife  of  a  judge,  after  having  fruitlessly  attempted  to  seduce  her,  Bmb- 
marchais  succeeded,  by  dint  of  courage,  talent,  and  wit,  in  holding  his  own  agiinri 
the  whole  magistracy  I eagaed  against  him.  He  boldly  appealed  to  public  opinio. 
'  I  ant  a  citizen,'  ho  said ;  *  that  is  to  say,  I  am  not  a  courtier,  or  au  abb£,  or  a  noble- 
man, or  a  financier,  or  a  favorite,  nor  nuy thing  connected  with  what  is  called  influ- 
ence (puissance)  nowadays.  I  am  a  citizen;  that  is  to  say,  something  quite  m, 
unknown,  unheard  of  in  France.  I  am  a  citizen  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  yon  ought  to 
havo  boon  for  the  last  two  hundred  years;  what  you  will  be  perhaps  in  twenty!' 
All  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolution  was  here  in  those  most  legitimate  and  at  tat 
samo  time  most  daring  aspirations  of  bia. 

"  French  citizen,  as  he  proclaimed  himself  to  bo,  Beaumarchais  was  quite  smitten 
with  tho  American  citizens;  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  pleading  their  cause,  sore, 
hu  said,  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  Ou  the  Kith  of  January,  1776,  three  weeks  before  the 
declaration  of  iiiilupciulmici'  [cit.],  M.  de  Vcrgenues  secretly  remitted  a  million  to  M. 
do  Beau  march  ais ;  two  months  Inter  the  same  sum  was  intrusted  to  hint  in  thenameof 
the  king  of  Spain,  lleauinareiiais  alone  wan  to  appear  in  the  affair,  and  to  supply 
tho  insurgent  Americans  with  arms  aud  ammunition.  . '  Yon  will  found,'  ho  hail  beta 
told,  '  a  great,  commercial  house,  and  you  will  try  to  draw  into  tho  money  of  privsie 
individuals.  The  first  outlay  lieiug  now  provided,  wo  shall  have  no  further  hand  in 
it:  the  affair  would  compromise  the  goveruuiout  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the  English.' 
It  was  under  tho  style  ami  title  of  Itodrigo  llortalez  &  Co.  that  the  first  installment 
of  supplies,  tu  the  extent  of  more  than  three  millions,  was  forwarded  to  the  Amer- 
icans;  and  notwithstanding  the  hesitation  of  the  ministry  and  tho  rage  of  the  Eng- 
lish, other  installments  soon  followed.  Boa  a  marc  ha  is  was  henceforth  personally  in- 
terested in  the  enterprise ;  he  had  commenced  it  from  zeal  for  the  American  causeauii 
from  that  yearning  fur  activity  and  initiative  which  characterized  him  oven  iu  olJ 
age.  '  1  should  never  have  succeeded  i  it  fulfilling  my  mission  here  without  tho  inde- 
fatigable, intelligent,  and  generous  efforts  of  M.de  Beaumarchais,'  wrote  Silas  Deiw 
to  the  secret  committee  of  Congress.  '  The  United  States  lire  more  indebted  to  his 
on  every  account  than  to  any  other  person  ou  this  side  of  the  ocean.' "t 

°and8Mi?6 lMu6al".  i)oaioi.        §   gs.  j„    rxnntinie'a  Beaiunarcbais    and    Hi* 
Times  (185/i),  a  work  which  won  for  the  autiof 
it  seat  in  tho  Frvucli  Academy,  we  have  tho  following: 

"  The  French  ambassador  at  London  was  then  the  Count  (afterwards  the  Duke)de 
Uiliiuut,  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  hut  of  very  ordinary  capacity,  whose  information! 
it-  French  Monarchy.  :t"3,  Booth's  translation.! 
'anslation.     See  also  criticism  by  Front 
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ived  as  it  was  from  the  English  ministers  and  accepted  without  being  verified, 
pi  red  bat  little  confidence.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  the  French  Government 
have  recourse  to  every  source  of  information  and  to  send  various  agents  to  Lon- 
1.  Beaumarchais,  as  was  his  custom,  put  himself  forward;  be  had  given  satia- 
tion by  the  skill  with  which  he  had  treated  the  affair  of  d'Eou's  papers,  which 
A  heen  standing  over  several  years.  This  affair,  not  being  yet  completely  termi- 
ted,  presented  a  natural  pretext  for  sending  him  to  London,  where  he  had  the 
vantage  of  being  intimnte  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  opposite  parties.  It  will 
remembered  that  ten  years  previously,  in  the  course  of  his  residence  in  Spain,  he 
d  been  the  favorite  of  Lord  Kocbford,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  Madrid  and  a 
eat  musical  amateur.  Beaumarchais  used  to  sing  duets  with  him,  and  had  always 
pt  op  his  intimacy  with  him  as  much  as  possible.  Now  in  1775  Lord  Rochford  hap- 
ned  to  be  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Lord  North's  cabinet,  and  Lord  Rochford  was 
t  a  model  of  discretion,  to  judge  by  the  following  lines  which  I  extract  from  a  d La- 
tch wherein  M.  de  Vergennes  characterizes  the  English  minister  with  his  prudent  and 
Im manner:  'If,'  he  writes,  *  the  idea  we  have  formed  of  Lord  Rochford  is  correct,  it 
q  not  be  difficult  to  make  him  say  more  than  he  intends.'  Beaumarchais,  in  fact, 
iw  very  easily  how  to  make  Lord  Rochford  speak  out.  It  is  true  that  this  minister 
is  replaced  at  the  end  of  1775,  but  he  always  remained  a  very  influential  man,  living 
terms  of  intimacy  with  George  III,  and  consequently  well  worth  listening  to."* 

Doniol  (1886) 7  uulike  those  of  his  predecessors  who  discuss  this  portion 
French  history,  does  not  pause  to  dilate  on  Beaumarchais'  personal 
aracteristics.  To  hiniJBeaumarchais  is  a  political  agent,  distinguished 
st  for  his  shrewdness  in  picking  up  in  London  the  secrets  of  English 
tlicy,  and  afterwards  for  his  boldness  and  vivacity  in  presenting  to  the 
•ench  king  appeals  calculated  to  strengthen  the  views  of  intervention 
bich  Vergennes  had  already  adopted.  Beaumarchais,  so  Doniol  says, 
is  able,  when  in  London  :n  1775,  not  only  to  have  access  to  leading 
embers  of  the  opposition,  but  through  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Roch- 
rd,  whom  he  visited  as  an  old  convivial  friend,  to  gather  secret  details 
to  the  ministerial  policy.t  In  this  way,  according  to  Doniol,  the 
'ench  Government  succeeded,  through  Beaumarchais,  iu  obtaining, 
esented  in  the  most  vivid  form,  information  of  the  inner  workings  of 
iglish  politics,  of  which  through  Guinea,  the  resident  ambassador,  it 
krned  only  the  outer  appearances. 
Of  Beaumarchais  an  accomplished  American  writer |  says: 

(He  was  the  greatest  dramatic  author  of  his  day,  in  the  sense  that  he  wrote  a  com- 
f  (Le  Mariage  de  Figaro),  which  did  more  to  open  men's  eyes  to  the  monstrous  evils 
the  government  under  which  thoy  lived  than  any  other  literary  work  of  the  time. 
>  was,  besides,  a  secret  diplomatic  agent,  employed  by  two  kings  of  France  in  nego- 
•tions  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  which,  in  order  that  they  might  reach  a  successful 
ue,  required  that  absolute  confidence  and  trust  should  be  placed  in  his  secrecy  and 
•nor  (a  trust  which,  we  ought  to  say,  seems  never  to  have  been  misplaced).  He  was 
ehero  of  many  lawsuits,  which,  owing  to  their  connection  with  the  general  poli- 
3«  of  the  time  and  to  the  brilliant  way  ho  managed  them,  gave  him  a  European 
potation ;  yet  he  had  been  condemned  by  the  parlemcnt  do  Paris  to  an  infamous 
iniahinent  for  having  produced  in  one  of  these  lawsuits  a  receipt  or  discharge  of  a 

*  3  Lomenie's  Beaumarchais  and  His  Times,  106,  English  translation. 

1 1  Doniol,  133. 

t  C.  J.  fitilld,  ll.dv  2  Penu.  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  1. 
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debt  which  that  court  had  pronounced  supposititious  ;  while  by  hi 
existing  abuses  he  was  thought  by  Dot  a  few,  including  the  king,  to  be  really  U 
mining  the  foundations  of  the  throue  which  he  nw  professing  to  serve.  To  tiunj  b 
seems  only  a  vain,  ever  active,  unscrupulous  intriguer,  employing  without  limit  arias 
lyingaud  mystification  whenever  necessary  to  accomplish  bis  object,  which  isassomcl 
to  have  always  been  hie  self- advancement  and  the  gratification  of  an  inordinate  MB- 
ity  for  making  himself  talked  of.  By  others  he  is  thonght  chiefly  responsible  for  tht 
success  of  two  revolution!— that  of  Franco,  by  holding  np  in  the  full  light  of  oaf 
before  the  averageFrenchiuan  monstrous  evils  which  had  never  before  been  so  vividlf 
portrayed,  and  that  of  America,  by  the  energy  which  he  exhibited  in  supplying  a 
with  arms  and  clothing  for  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men;  supplies  which, 
we  must  admit,  wereessential  toourtnililarv  success  against  Great  Bri-  .  in.  In  France, 
in  the  highly  feverish  condition  of  things  which  existed  just  befon  the  outbreak  »f 
the  revolution,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
his  denunciation  of  practical  abuses,  which  every  otio  recognized,  reaching  chumof 
the  people  wholly  unaffected  by  the  humanitarian  doctrines  of  Diderot  and  Rousseau; 
and  for  his  aid  to  America  in  the  hour  of  her  sorest  need,  whatever  may  have  bees 
his  motive  or  however  questionable  may  have  been  some  of  his  proceedings,  we 
should  never  cease  to  bo  profoundly  grateful.'' 

^'omltT^""  M  *  "C">t  di'  §  C(*'  Tue  employment  in  this  mission  of  Beau- 
marchais,  a  play-writer  and  a  man  of  by  no  means 
sedate  political  antecedents,  bas  been  sometimes  regarded  as  showing 
something  like  levity  in  the  French  ministry  when  considering  so 
grave  a  question  as  that  of  alliance  with  the  American  insurgents. 
But.  play-writing  gifts  can  not  be  cited  as  a  bar  to  the  political  pro- 
motion of  Beautnarchais.  Cowley,  the  author  of  Love's  Riddle  n nil  of 
the  singularly  grotesque  Naufragium  Jocular?,  was  sent  by  Charles  I 
to  Paris  in  1646  as  secret  adviser  and  secretary  to  the  queen  at  thai 
most  critical  era;  Prior,  the  author  of  the  burlesque  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse,  was  ambassador  at  Paris  iu  1712;  Sheridan,  who  wis 
at  an  important  crisis  confidential  adviser  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
took  part,  as  we  will  see,  in  t  he  diplomatic  correspondence  preceding  the 
preliminaries  of  1782,  and  who  surpassed  Beanmarchaia  in  social  reck- 
lessness, was  the  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal.  Bnrgoyne  was  the 
author  of  volumes  of  plays,  and  was  conspicuous,  long  before  he  toot 
the  field  in  America  in  1777,  as  a  lending  theatrical  amateur.  Cumber 
land,  who  went  as  special  secret  envoy  to  Spain  in  1780,  and  whose  in- 
trigues when  there  so  much  puzzled  Carmichael  and  Jay,  was  at  hi» 
appointment  known  almost  exclusively  as  a  dramatist  of  singular  feenu- 
tlity.  If  Bcaumarehais'  early  life  was  Bohemian,  and  his  early  writings 
were  sometimes  tawdry  and  deficient  iu  taste,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Disraeli.  But  of  Beaumarchais  it  may  certainly  be  said  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  character  of  his  early  adveutures  and  publications, 
he  brought  proof,  :tt  the  time  he  became  the  confidential  agent  of  the 
French  Government  in  1776,  of  the  most  consummate  skill  and  inde- 
fatigable energy  in  the  management  of  secret  diplomacy  in  the  various 
ram  ili  cat  ions  it  then  assumed.  And  we  must  remember  that  under  the 
remarkable  system  inauguraU'd  V>>  \*«\\*VA\  wwl  eaitied  tq  its  com-. 


HAP.  IV.]  ATTITUDE  OF  FRANCE  :    VERGENNES.  [§§  60,  61. 

lete  development  by  Louis  XV,  it  was  by  secret  as  distinguished  from^C 
steDsible  diplomacy  that  the  politics  of  Europe  were  then  worked^ 
?he  secret  political  diplomatist  was  particularly  contrasted  with  tne 
ostensible  diplomatist  in  this :  That  while  the  latter,  who  had  little  dis- 
cretionary power,  exhibited  himself  in  but  one  attitude,  that  of  the 
itately  envoy  representing  his  sovereign  with  profuse  courtesy  to  the 
xrart  to  which  he  was  sent,  the  former,  the  secret  diplomatist,  was  from 
;be  nature  of  things  protean  in  his  character,  and  ofteu,  if  not  hiding 
lis  powers  under  the  guise  of  a  merchant,  using  a  merchant's  facilities 
tt  the  means  by  which  these  powers  were  to  be  exercised.  It  is  for 
ihis  reason  that,  while  ostensible  diplomacy  was  praucing  without  ad- 
vancing, to  adopt  Tallyrand's  description,  secret  diplomacy,  at  least  in 
his  matter  of  approaches  to  America,  was  advancing  without  prancing. 
Ill  that  was  observed  of  French  diplomacy  in  England  was  the  parade 
ourtesy  of  Gaines,  the  avowed  ambassador.  That  which  operated 
flfectively  was  the  private  information  collected  and  reported  by  Beau- 
larchais,  the  secret  diplomatist.* 

eporu  m  to  America.        §  go#  it  was  t0  Beaumarchais,  according  to  Doniol,t 

that  the  acquiescence  of  Louis  XVI  in  Vergennes' 
olicy  of  aid  to  the  colonists  was  due.  Two  months,  he  tells  us,  after 
is  departure  for  London,  at  the  end  of  November,  1775,  and  again  on 
auoary  1, 1776,  Beaumarchais  returned  to  Paris,  and  addressed  to  Ver- 
ennes  appeals  for  action  as  vigorous  as  they  were  vivid.  These  letters? 
rith  a  detailed  report  now  not  to  be  found,  were  presented  by  Vergennes 
o  the  king  on  Jannary  22, 1776,  and,  together  with  papers  coming  in 
kt  the  same  time  showing  Guines'  Anglican  tendencies,  led  to  Guines' 
raall.  His  successor  was  to  be  Noailles,  who  was  not  to  leave  France 
'or  six  months,  the  legation  remaining  in  the  mean  time  in  the  hands 
3f  Gamier,  who  was  devoted  to  Vergennes.  It  was  on  the  information 
obtained  through  Beaumarchais,  however,  that  the  ministry  chiefly 
relied  in  discussing  the  question  of  its  duty  iu  the  American  contest. 
Bat,  according  to  Doniol,  it  was  by  his  memorial  entitled  La  Paix  ou 
la  Guerre,  addressed  "au  Hoi  seul,"  that  Louis'  repugnance  to  inter- 
position was  overcome.  This  memorial  is  reprinted  by  Doniol,  and  no 
one  can  read  it  without  regarding  it  as,  for  its  purpose,  one  of  the 
to08t  powerful  political  papers  ever  prepared. 

federiqae  Hortaiez  &  Co.  §  Q±m  The  Roderique  Hortalez  scheme,  so  far  as 

sanctioned  by  the  French  ministry,  was  this :  A 
mercantile  house  (really  Beaumarchais,  nominally  Hortalez  &  Go.)  was 
to  be  started  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  "  selling"  to  the  Colonies  mili- 
iaiy  supplies  which  France  could  not,  without  open  breach  of  neutral- 
ly, furnish  in  her  own  name.    To  encourage  this  enterprise  France 

Aa  to  Beaumavchais,  see  further  7  Winsor'a  Narratives,  etc.,  27.  1 1  Doniol,  251. 
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and  Spain  each  gave  to  the  "mercantile  house"  one  million  of  francs, 
while  the  "  house"  was  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  on  unlimited  credit 
military  stores  to  be  forwarded  to  Congress.*  On  the  face  of  this  traus- 
action  there  was,  according  to  the  principles  of  international  law  now 
established,  no  breach  of  neutrality.  The  subjects  of  a  neutral  power 
have  the  right  (subject  to  the  chance  of  seizure  as  contraband)  to  sell 
to  a  belligerent  military  stores  without  involving  their  sovereign  in  a 
breach  of  neutrality ;  and  there  is  no  necessary  breach  of  neutrality 
involved  in  subsidies  being  granted  by  sovereigns  to  a  house  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  purchase  of  such  stores,  provided  this  be  not  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  a  war  between  belligerents  with  whom 
such  sovereign  is  at  peace. 

It  was  to  establish  an  agency  by  which  supplies  could  be  forwarded 
toAiAerica  under  the  above  limitations  that  the  genius  of  Beaumarchais 
>^rfs  next  turned. 
v^^  A  firm,  under  the  title  of  Eoderique  Hortalez  &  Co.,  was  to  be  organ- 
yr       ized  for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  military  stores. 

The  Hotel  de  Holland,  which  was  selected  as  the  office  of  the  firm, 
was  an  imposing  structure,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  plain  Mid  unpreten- 
tious edifices  in  which  great  European  bankers  were  then  and  still  are 
accustomed  to  do  business.  The  Hotel  de  Holland  had  been  erected  by 
the  Dutch  Republic,  in  one  of  its  intervals  of  pacification  with  Louis 
XIV,  as  the  residence  of  their  minister  at  the  French  court;  but  for 
many  years  it  had  remained  untenanted.  In  August,  1776,  however,  it 
displayed  the  name  of  "  Roderique  Hortalez  &  Co.,"  and  clerks  and  serv- 
ants who  occupied  it  declared  that  Roderique  Hortalez  was  a  great 
Spanish  banker.  In  the  counting-room,  however,  he  could  never  be 
found ;  but  it  was  easy  to  find  Beaumarchais  there  whenever  a  confi- 
dential inquiry  was  made  or  a  confidential  direction  given.  His  secrecy 
iu  prior  clandestine  employments  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  well  tested; 
and  it  may  have  been  naturally  inferred  that  to  Lord  Stormont  the 
very  employment  of  a  man  so  volatile  and  so  without  known  business 
experience  would  have  appeared  conclusive  of  the  political  unreality  of 
the  whole  enterprise. t 

X^As  to  the  question  of  international  law  involved,  see  infra,  $  100  ff. ;  as  to  Vt& 
gennes'  "  duplicity,"  see  supra,  $  52. 

t  See  2  Parton's  Franklin,  168  ff.,  for  an  entertaining  sketch  of  Beaumarchais  as  i 
merchant. 

"  Beaumarchais,"  says  his  biographer  (Lomenie),  "was  told  that  the  operation 
must  essentially,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Government  and  even  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 
Americans,  havo  the  appearance  of  an  individual  speculation,  to  which  the  French 
ministers  are  strangers.    That  it  may  be  so  in  appearance,  it  must  also  be  so  to  » 
certain  point  iu  reality.    Wo  will  give  a  million  secretly ;  wo  will  try  to  induce  tbe 
court  of  Spain  to  unite  with  us  in  this  affair,  and  supply  you  on  its  side  with  an  eqnel 
sum ;  with  these  two  millions  and  the  co-operation  of  individuals  who  will  be  willing 
to  take  part  in  your  enterprise,  you  will  be  able  to  found  a  large  house  of  commerce, 
and  at  your  own  risk  can  supply  America  with  arms,  ammunition,  articles  of  equip. 
merit,  and  all  other  articles  necessary  Cot  \Lfcft\>\xvfc  ^  tk*  war.    Our  arsenals  will  give 
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§  62.  As  to  whether  the  supplies  received  by 
Congress  from  Beaumarchais  were  sent  on  his 
own  account  or  on  that  of  France,  Congress  had 
tome  reason  to  be  in  doubt.  Arthur  Lee,  as  we  have  seen,  took  the 
ground  that  the  supplies  were  aeot  gratuitously  by  France,  •  while 
jon  umi  uid  ammunition,  bat  yon  shall  replace  them  or  ahull  pay  for  them.  Yon  shall 
oak  for  no  money  from  the  Americans,  as  they  have  none ;  but  you  shall  ask  them  for 
returns  in  products  of  their  soil,  and  we  will  help  jon  to  get  rid  of  them  in  this  conn- 
try  ;  while  you  shall  grant  them,  on  your  side,  every  facility  possible.  In  a  word, 
tho  operation,  after  being  secretly  supported  by  us  in  the  commencement,  most  after- 
wards feed  and  support  itself;  but,  ou  the  other  side,  as  we  reserve  to  onrselves  the 
right  of  favoring  or  discouraging  it,  according  to  (ho  requirements  of  our  policy,  yon 
shall  render  us  an  account  of  your  profits  and  your  losses,  and  we  will  judge  whether 
we  are  to  accord  you  fresh  assistance  or  give  you  on  acquittal  for  the  sums  previously 
granted."    (3  Lomeme'a  Beanmarchais,  and  Sis  Times,  127.) 

In  Beamarehais'  memorial  to  Vergeanos  of  February  29, 1776,  is  the  following  j 
"  If  it  be  replied  that  we  can  not  assist  tho  Americans  without  wounding  England 
and  without  drawing  upon  us  tbe  storm  which  I  wish  to  keep  off,  I  reply  in  my  turn 
that  this  danger  will  not  be  incurred  if  tbe  plan  I  have  so  many  times  proposed  be 
followed — that  of  secretly  assisting  tho  Americana  without  compromising  ourselves ; 
imposing  npon  them,  as  a  first  condition,  that  they  shall  never  send  any  prises  into  onr 
porta  and  never  commit  any  act  which  shall  tend  to  divulgo  tho  secret  of  the  assist- 
ance, which  the  first  indiscretion  on  tbe  port  of  Congress  would  cause  it  instantly  to 
lose.  And  if  yonr  majesty  has  not  at  band  a  more  clever  man  to  employ  in  the  mat- 
ter, I  undertake  and  answer  for  the  execulion  of  the  treaty  without  any  one  being  com- 
promised, peranaded  that  my  seal  will  supply  my  want  of  talent  better  than  the  talent 
of  another  man  could  replace  my  zeal."  (3  Lomenie's  Beanmarchois  and  His  Times, 
122.) 

The  correspond euco  in  1776  between  Beanmarchais  and  Vergennee  Is  given  in  full 
In  2  Douiol,  89  /. 

Deano's  letter  of  December  2,  1776,  to  Aramla,  announcing  tho  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, as  translated  by  Beaumarchais  and  then  forwarded  to  Vergennes,  is  given 
in  2  Doniol,  91. 
Of  the  results  of  Beaumarohais'  agency  Henri  Martin  thus  speaks: 
"The  personal  favor  of  Beaumarchais  with  Maurepss,  whose  senile  frivolity  he 
charmed,  did  more,  perhaps,  than  the  best  reasons  of  state.  A  million  livres  was 
secretly  given  to  Beaumarchais  to  establish  a  commercial  bouse  for  tbe  purpose  of 
supplying  America  with  arms,  munitions,  and  military  equipments.  [In  a  note  it  is 
said :  "This  was  a  secret  even  to  the  Americans.  According  to  a  letter  from  M.  da 
Vergennes  to  the  king,  May  2,  1776  (sen  7  Flassans,  149),  direct  pecuniary  assistance 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  under  cover  of  aomo  one  by  the  name  of  Montaudoiu."] 
Tho  arsenals  were  to  be  open  to  this  bouse;  but  it  was  bound  to  replace  or  to  pay  for 
the  articles  delivered  to  it.  Tho  Americans  were  to  repay  these  advances  in  produce, 
with  the  necessary  time  and  facilities.  (June,  1776)  Beaumarchais  obtained  a  second 
million  from  the  Spanish  Government  on  tho  recommendation  of  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  three  millions  more  from  the  ship-owners  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and 
Ian nebed  into  an  enterprise  in  which  Ihn  lover  of  progress  and  the  sympathizer  blended 
strangely  in  him  with  tbe  speculator.  Ho  loved  overylhing— reuown,  money,  phi- 
losophy,  pleasure,  andnoiseaboveall  else.  Other  commercial  houses  were  likewise 
assisted  with  money  for  the  same  purpose.  Tho  American  agent,  Silas  Deane,  who 
had  arrived  meanwhile  at  Paris,  was  officially  refused  tbe  two  hundred  cannon  and 
tho  arms  and  equipments  for  twenty-live  thousand  nieu  which  he  solicited  from 
*  flee,  however,  as  to  this  infra,  §  142. 
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Franklin  and  Deane  insisted  that  Beaatnarohais  sold  tliein  on  hnm 
account,  as  would  any  other  private  merchant  But,  aside  from  (be 
authority  of  Arthur  Lee,  there  was  something  in  the  character  of  Bran- 
marohais  and  in  the  papers  he  sent  to  Congress  which  ma;  fxcosr  iti 
members  from  suspecting  that  the  transaction  was  not  of  a  bo-sines 
type.    They  most,  for  instance,  have  looked  with  pi :.,:'..  ■  eyes  on  Ibu 

France,  but  was  Hmi-ojftciaUy  referred  to  Beauinarobais,  who  procured  everything, 
even  to  artillery  and  engineering  officers,  with  the  cannon,  to  aid  the  /lr~~rlTiM  t» 
making  use  of  them.  Among  the  officers  of  different  arm*  of  the  service  who  ■JhM 
through  this  medium  are  remarked  the  name*  of  Caainier  Pulaski,  the  Polish  ken, 
and  La  Bouarie,  who  waa  afterwards  the  first  organiser  of  the  eonnter-reTolaUoa- 
ary  lnanrraotion  of  La  Vendee."  (9  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  376,  Boots'! 
translation.) 

Mr.  Parton  estimates  that  Beaumarohale,  within  twelve  months  from  the  begmahf 
of  bis  duties,  "anooeeded  in  dispetcbiug  to  America  eight  ship-loads  of  warlfks 
stores,  Talaed  by  himself  at  more  than  six  million  of  franca.  The  capital  which  es- 
ahled  him  to  achieve  this  great  reanlt  was  composed,  Brat,  of  the  million  received 
from  the  French  treasury  in  June  1776;  secondly,  the  million  granted  by  tbeSpanaa 
Government,  which  Beaumarchais  received  In  September  of  the  aame  year;  thirdly, 
another  million  from  the  treasury  of  France  In  1777.  The  stores  taken  from  the 
royal  arsenal  were  equivalent,  perhaps,  to  a  fourth  million,  and  the  rest  may  bars 
been  furnished  by  friends  and  speculators."    (2  Parton's  Franklin,  1196.) 

"A  letter  from  M.  divergences  to  Louis  XVI,  s  letter  from  Louis  XVI  to  the  Kisg 
of  Spain,  published  in  M.  de  Flassan's  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  Franoaise,  and  sons) 
other  documents  fonnd  among  Bean  m  arc  bain'  papers,  induce  roe  to  think  that  dif- 
ferent roerohanta  did  in  fact  receive  subventions  like  Bean  marohais,  and  for  the  asaw 
end."    (3  Lomehie's  Beaumarchais  and  His  Times,  J35.) 

The  correspondence  given  by  Lomehie  shows  that,  to  state  Lomenle's  conclusion, 
"  in  granting  secret  aid  to  the  commercial  company  founded  by  Beaumarchais,  M.  de 
Vergennesdidnot  intend  that  the  operations  of  this  house  should  have  only  a  ficl.itioni 
commercial  character.  It  proves,  in  fine,  that  there  was  an  intention  of  assisting 
several  real  merchants;  it  also  proves  that  the  minister  thought  the  enterprise  wonld 
support  itself  with  the  money,  and  that  it  would  be  kept  up  by  the  profits  resulting 
from  tbo  returns  in  kind,  on  which  Beaumarcbaie  bad  a  right  to  count,  according  to 
the  formal  engagements  entered  into  by  Ibe  agent  of  the  Congress."     (3  id.,  138/.) 

That  other  funds  besides  those  of  the  government  were  given  to"HortaJeidtCo.* 
to  invest  in  produce  to  be  sent  to  tbe  United  States  appears  from  Beaamarchais'  cor- 
respondence, as  given  by  Lomcnio,  and  the  character  of  those  investments  showi 
that  they  were  made  with  the  expectation  of  profits  which  no  doubt  Beanmarchsii 
exhibited  in  tbe  most  cheerful  lights.  That  Beaumarchais  paid  for  at  least  pari  of 
the  supplies  obtained  from  the  French  arsenals  appears  from  a  letter  from  St.  Ger- 
main, secretary  of  war,  dated  August  25,  17?l>,  to  Vergcnnes,  as  cited  by  Lomenie ; 

"This  company  [HortalezdtCo.]  will  pay  in  ready  money  for  the  cannon  at  tbe  rats 
of  forty  sous  per  pound  of  metal;  tbo  cast-iron  at  tbe  rate  of  ninety  franca  per  IhML 
sand,  and  the  gnus  at  twenty-three  francs.  In  case  it  should  ask  for  time,  it  would 
give  good  security."    (3  id.,  152,  164-172.) 

The  papers  published  by  Fl&saun,  Lomenie,  and  Doniol  show  that  not  only  wis  the 
house  of  "  Ilortnlex  &  Co."  a  business  agency  in  reality  as  well  aain  appearaoe,  bat 
that  other  merchants  received  "  subventions"  for  tbe  same  purpose  of  selling  abroad 
on  easy  terms  munitions  of  war. 

"  I  have  before  me,"  HOysLouieuio,  "a  general  catalogue  of  his  affairs  from  the  1st 

of  October,  1776,  until  tbo  :(0th  September,  17S3;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  seven  jsen 

whicb  represent  more  particularly  bin  commercial  career,      This  catalogue  shows  thsl 

money  passed  through  lus  hands  to  ttio  amount,  ot  %V,Q*A^»\\\to«.V».  f 
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Horulez  letter  of  August  18,  1776,  given  hereafter  under  its  proper 
date.  We  may  now  think  tbat  Beaaniarchais,  in  view  of  it  possibly 
f-.lliiig  into  British  bands,  couched  it  in  terms  purposely  extravagant 
and  mystifying;  but  we  may  nevertheless  understand  why  Lomenie 
should  write  of  this  letter  as  follows : 

"  Only  imagine  serious  Yankees,  who  had  Dear];  all  been  traders  before  brooming 
soldiers,  receiving  massesof  cargoes  which  were  frequently  embarked  by  stealth  dur- 
and  of  81,099,515  in  receipts ;  the  surplus,  then,  of  the  receipts  over  the  disburse- 
ments was  only  46,327  livres.  It  is  true  the  expenditure  relates  to  several  en- 
terprises whioh  at  a  later  period  would  bring  in  receipts;  bat  the  alight  surplus  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  during  ■  period  of  seven  years  in  sufficient,  it  appears  to 
rue,  to  give  us  the  idea  of  a  merchant  who  was  rather  adventurous,  besides  being 
moat  Mtive  and  amusing.  We  have  seen  Be&uniarchais  hitherto  mixing  together 
commerce  and  politics ;  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disagreeable  to  view  him  simply  as 
a  merchant,  hurrying  from  one  port  to  another,  purchasing  or  constructing  vessels; 
'curbing,'  as  he  said,  'his  various  ca  plains,  so  as  to  obtain  a  little  profit  out  of  I  hem,' 
and  discussing  naval  expenditures  with  all  the  daring  of  a  consummate  privateer.'' 
1 3  LouuSnie's  Beaumarohais  and  His  Times,  227. ) 

Tbe  question  of  the  accuracy  of  Arthur  Lee's  statement  of  Beaumarohais'  engage- 
ments iu  London  in  the  spring  of  1776  is  discussed  infra,  $  142. 

Of  Bean  march  sis'  relations  to  Deane  and  Arthur  Lee  Lomenie  thus  writes: 

"When  Beaumarohaie  returned  from  London  to  Paris  ho  kept  np  a  correspondence 
with  Arthur  Lee  in  ciphers.  When  it  had  been  agreed  between  M.  de  Yergennea 
and  himself  that  tbe  affair  should  bear  a  strictly  private  and  commercial  character, 
and  that  the  participation  of  government  should  be  carefully  concealed  from  the 
Americans  themselves,  Beauni  arc  bain,  in  conformance  with  ministerial  instructions, 
wrote  the  following  note  to  Arthur  Lee  in  London,  June  12,  1776: 

"'The  difficulties  I  have  met  with  iu  my  negotiations  with  the  ministry  have 
made  rue  decide  to  form  a  company,  which  will  send  the  ammunition  and  powder  to 
your  friend  as  soon  as  possible,  in  consideration  of  tobacco  being  sent  in  return  to  the 
French  cape.' 

"  Upon  this,  Silas  Deane,  the  American  agent,  sent  direct  to  France  by  tbe  Con- 
gress, arrived.  As  he  alone  was  furnished  by  the  Congress  with  pawer  to  treat  in 
the  it  name,  Beaamarcbals  made  bis  agreements  with  him,  and  did  not  write  again 
to  Arthur  Lee.  Tbe  latter  had  relied  upon  this  affair  to  make  himself  popular  in 
America.  'Be  hoped,'  says  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Franklin,  'to  play  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  enterprise.  On  hearing  tbat  it  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Deane  he  hurried  to  Paris,  accused  Deane  of  interfering  iu  his  affairs,  tried  to  cause 
a  quarrel  between  him  and  Beaumarohais,  and,  not  being  able  to  succeed,  returned 
to  London,  vexed  at  bis  failure  and  furious  with  Deane.'  (Life  of  Franklin,  by 
Sparks,  448.)  To  this  very  exact  account  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparks  we  must  add  that  he 
wan  not  lees  furious  with  Beaumarohais  than  with  Deane.  In  order  to  avenge  him- 
self on  both,  he  wrote,  without  their  knowledge,  to  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Congress  that  the  two  had  agreed  to  deceive  both  the  French  Government  and  the 
United  States,  by  changing  what  tho  ministry  meant  to  bo  a  gratuitous  gift  into  a 
commercial  transaction.  It  was  this  insidious  story  of  Arthur  Lee's  whioh  caused 
all  the  trouble  between  Beaumarohais  and  the  Congress.  We  shall  soon  see  M.  de 
Tergennea  himself  sneaking  very  pointedly  on  tho  subject ;  but  as  his  official  answer, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  addressed  to  the  Congress,  might  be  looked  upon  as  dictated 
by  political  expediency,  we  ought,  in  exhibiting  the  arrangements  mad siet ween  Silas 
Deane  and  Beaumarchais,  nnder  the  very  eyes  of  the  minister,  to  endeavor  to  discover 
tbe  real  intentions  of  the  latter  in  an  affair  about  which,  owing  to  it*  ver^  wotkj, 
he  baa  naturally  left  but  few  documents  in  his  own  haniiwi'iUug."  V>  YiQiafcanJ*. 
BewiuiuroAaif  mud  Hie  Timet,  136.) 
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ing  tie  night  and  the  invoice*  of  which  eonaeqaeotly  presented  : 
and  all  this  without  any  other  letters  of  advice  than  the  rather  1 
signed  with  the  romantic  name  of  Roderiquo  Hortales  *.  Co.,  in  I 
mixed  np  protestations  of  enthusiasm,  offers  of  unlimited  service,  I 
with  applications  for  tobacco,  indigo,  or  Milt  fish,  and  which  eni 
which  we  may  take  the  fallowing  as  an  example: 

"  "Gentlemen,  consider  my  honse  as  the  head  of  all  operation*  n 
in  Europe,  and  myself  aa  the  moat  xealona  partisan  of  your  na 
Moowtw,  and  a  man  moat  profoundly  filled  with  the  respectful  Mi 
have  the  honor  to  be,  ate., 

" '  BorauQUK  Hortuh  &  Go.' 

"  The  calonlating  disposition  of  the  Yankeee  naturally  inclined  them  to  think  that 
ao  ardent  and  fantastic  u  being,  if  after  all  such  a  being  really  existed,  waa  playing 
a  commercial  comedy,  agreed  npon  between  the  French  Government  and  himself,  sad 
that  they  might  in  all  security  of  conscience  make  nee  of  hie  supplies,  mad  hi*  am- 
ins,  and  dispense  with  sending  him  tobacco."  (S  Lomeoin's  Beammarchaai 
Is  Times,  103.) 


Bat  however  much  Congress  may  have  been  mystified  by  the  "  BorU 
lex"  letters,  it  understood  from  Deane  that  for  the  supplies  it  received 
it  was  to  pay,  and  it  at  onoe  provided  for  consignments  to  France  of 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  other  American  produce.  These  • 
however,  as  the  British  blockade  became  more  effective,  were  o 
ally  intercepted  j  and  after  awhile,  in  the  nucertainty  aa  to  whether  the 
whole  machinery  of  exchange  was  not,  as  Arther  Lee  announced,  a  men 
pretext  lor  the  maintenance  of  nominal  neutrality,  the  attempt  to  make 
them  seemed  almost  given  up.  Upon  this  Beanmarcbaia  sent  over, 
as  a  business  agent-,  to  insist  on  remittances,  Francy,*  a  yonng  man 
of  great  merit,  who  informed  Congress,  according  to  Lomenie,  "that 
bis  patron  would  not  send  anything  more  unless  they  acknowledged 
his  previous  claims  and  guarantied  him  by  a  formal  contract  from  all 
difficulty  for  the  future."  A  contract  to  this  effect  was  signed  on  April 
6, 1778,  by  the  members  of  the  congressional  committee  of  commerce, 
and  Francy,  acting  in  the  name  of  Boanmarchaia ;  but  this  contract,  by 
its  terms,  was  not  to  be  ratified  until  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  gave  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  Benamarchnis  or  the 
French  Government  waa  the  creditor  of  the  Congress  for  cargoes  to  the 
amount  of  five  millions  already  sent,  or  whether,  to  take  a  third  alter- 
native, these  supplies  were  sent  gratuitously  by  France.  To  this  inquiry 
Yergennea  replied  as  follows  in  a  note  addressed  to  Gerard,  the  French 
minister  in  the  United  States,  who  was  ordered  to  transmit  it  to  the 
Cougress : 

"The  commissioners  of  the  Congress  have  jnst  addressed  to  me  an  official  letter 
which  refers  to  two  objects;  the  first  relatestothecorrectncssoftheacoonntofM.de 
Bean m arch ais,  under  tbe  nutno  of  the  firm  Boderiqno  Hortalee  A  Co. ;  the  second  to 
the  ratification  of  the  contract  which  the  Congress,  or  rather  the  committee  of  ma- 
merce  in  its  name,  has  eigne  1  with  M.  Thfvenean  de  Francy,  agent  of  M.  Caron  d*  J 
Beaninarchais.  M.  Franklin  and  his  col  leagues  desire  to  know  tbe  articles  that  haw  J 
*  Seein/ra,  %  ~'A,  tiw\  "mftei ,  t,\tte  Yt».wj  .  I 
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n  supplied  10  tiem  Ijy  the  king  and  those  that  M.  de  Beaumnrohais  baa  supplied 
Mm  w  ith  uu  liia  own  account ;  and  they  insinuate  that  the  Congress  is  convinced 
lat  all,  or  *t  least  the  greater  part  of  what  baa  been  sent,  is  on  account  of  his  maj- 
I  have  replied  to  them  that  the  king  did  not  furnish  them  with  anything;  that 
simply  allowed  II.  de  Beau  marc  Lais  to  supply  himself  from  bis  arsenals  under  an  I 
nngajrement ro  replace  what  he  took;  and,  moreover,  that  I  wontd  with  pleasure  inter-  ' 
eat  myself  to  prevent  their  being  too  mneh  pressed  for  the  repayment  of  the  military 
articles." 

" '  As  to  what  related  to  the  fresh  contract  signed  between  Beaomarchais  and  the 
Congress, '  the  minister  added  that  '  he  had  no  advice  to  give  as  to  tbe  ratification  of 
this  agreement,  not  being  culled  on  to  answer  for  tbe  engagements  of  the  boose  of 
Boderiqae  Hortalea  &.  Co.' 

"In  this  answer  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  which  was  very  explicit  ton ceming  the  rights 
of  Beaamarohais  as  creditor  of  the  Congress,  there  were  two  points,"  continues  Lo- 
me~nie:  "There  was  a  suppression  dictated  by  policy,  and  which  consisted  in  passing 
over  in  silence  the  pecuniary  aid  granted  to  Beau  in  a  re  ha  in  before  the  rnptu  re  between 
France  and  England,  and  at  the  name  time  the  truth  which  was  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  minister's  last  sentence  in  reference  to  the  military  articles  supplied.  This  sen- 
tence proves  that,  if  Beanmarcbais  bad  received  pecuniary  aid,  he  had  not  bad  it  to 
enable  him  to  aeud  gratuitously,  but  to  send  on  credit,  leaving  to  tbe  debtors  rather 
a  considerable  latitude,  especially  as  to  the  munitions  of  war.  Besides,  it  is  evident 
that  Beanmarcbais  conformed  to  ministerial  instructions,  forduring  two  years,  except- 
ing two  cargoes  of  150,000  francs  eacb,  of  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  posses- 
sion by  authority,  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  liard  for  live  millions  or  military 
and  other  stores,  and  when  he  applied  for  payment  on  account,  tbe  Americans  replied 
to  him  by  denying  the  debt  or  did  not  reply  at  all."  (3  Lomeme'e  Beanmarchals  and/ 
His  Times,  200.) 

A  letter  from  Beaomarchais  to  Deane,  of  date  of  July  22,  1776,  is 
given  by  Lomenie,  in  which,  after  agreeing  to  the  payment  in  natural 
products  and  to  the  delay  demanded  by  the  agent  of  the  Congress,  he 
(Beaamarchais)  speaks  as  follows  about  the  price  of  the  supplies: 

"As  I  believe  that  I  am  to  deal  with  a  virtuous  nation,  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  ** 
keep  an  exact  account  of  all  I  advance.  The  Congress  will  be  at  liberty  to  pay  the 
usual  value  of  tbe  things  on  their  arrival,  or  to  allow  so  much  for  the  cost  price,  the 
delays,  and  the  inconvenience,  with  a  commission  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  and 
care,  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  now.  I  wish  to  serve  your  country  as  if  it  were 
my  own,  audi  hope  to  Bnd  in  the  friendship  of  a  noble-minded  nation  Ihe  true  reward 
of  tbe  labor  which  I  willingly  undertake  for  them."    (2  id.,  147.) 

■p*gM  aaagiwstoaai  ..tti..        j  63.   A  partial  settlement  was  then  entered 
into,  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  entry  in 
the  secret  journal  of  Congress: 

"June  18,  1779. — The  committee  on  the  treasury  report  'that  they  have,  according 
to  order,  prepared  bills  of  exchange  on  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  at  tbe  conrt  of  Versailles  in  favor  of  Caron  de  Beanmarcbais,  consisting  of 
fifty  sett?,  six  bills  to  each  set,  as  specified  in  a  schedule  annexed,  all  dated  tbe  1T> 
day  of  this  instant  June,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand livres  Tournois,  and  payable  the  15  day  of  June,  1782,  and  also  six  setts,  six 
bills  to  each  sett,  all  dated  the  same  day,  drawn  on  the  said  minister  in  favour  of  the 
•aid  Caron  de  Beaamarchais,  for  the  yearly  interest  of  the  said  principal  sum  at  six 
per  cent  per  an :  being  one  hundred  and  forty  four  thousand  Uvrea  -g«ax\i ',  \»  ^» 
whole  439,000  livnw  ft  ho  principal  and  interest  so  drawn  tor  amovntibn^o,  XV*  •«>&*» 
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to  8,823,000  livrea),  whish  last  mentioned  billa  for  the  Interest  are  p.iriios 
Bed  iu  the  said  schedule;  and  that  tbey  have  also  prepared  letters  of  ndvics 
said  bills  of  pi  change  to  the  said  minister  plenipotentiary ;'  w    . 

"Raolvad,  That  the  Mid  draught*  be  signed  by  the  President  of  Congress  ■ 
tared  In  the  audi  tor's  office  as  warrants  are  nan  ally  passed  and  then  delivered  to  V. 
do  Franey,  agent  for  the  said  C.  de  Beaumarchaia,  on  his  giving  the  audi  tor- general 
a  receipt  for  the  same;  and  that  M.  de  Be  an  march  sis  be  charged  with  the  amount  of 
the  said  principal  sum,  in  the  books  of  the  treasury . 

"Sstoloed,  That  the  faith  of  the  United  States  be  pledged  to  make  good  any  sav 
tract  or  engagement  which  shall  be  entered  into  by  the  said  minister  plenipotentiary 
or  any  future  minister  of  these  United  States  at  the  oonrt  of  Versailles  for  obtaining 
money  or  credit  to  enable  him  to  honor  the  said  draughts,  and  provide  for  their  pnnnt- 
net  discharge. 

"Oriertd,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  that  of  the  S  inatsat  and  of 
the  letters  of  advice  subscribed  by  the  president  be  transmitted  by  the  committee  far 
foreign  affairs  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  oonrt  of 
Versailles. 

§  61.  On   February  26, 1783,  was  concluded, 
between  Franklin  and  Vergennes,  a  "contract" 
which,  among  other  things,  contained  the  following:* 

"Article  2. — For  better  understanding  the  filing  the  periods  for  the  re-imbone- 
ment  of  the  six  millions  at  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  prevent  all  ambiguity  on  this 
head,  it  has  been  found  proper  to  recapitulate  here  the  amount  of  tbe  preceding 
aids,  granted  by  the  king  to  the  United  States,  and  to  distinguish  them  according  ts 
their  different  classes: 

"In  the  third  class  are  comprehended  the  aids  and  subsidies  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  n Oder  tbe  title  of  gratuitous  assistance  from  the  port 
generosity  of  the  king;  three  millions  of  which  were  granted  befure  the  treaty  of 
February,  1778,  and  six  millions  in  1781,  which  aids  and  subsidies  amount  in  the  wboli 
to  nine  millions  livrea  tournois.  His  majesty  here  confirms,  in  case  of  need,  thejrn- 
t.ni  tons  gift  to  the  Congress  of  the  said  Thirteen  United  States." 

Tfr."'S£Jnm!'Bi"i  Piy*'        \  *B.  Here  was  a  recital  of  the  receipt  of  (Arw 

■  In  ii  effort*  at  explanation-  *  r 

mill  ions  of  gratuity  before  1778,  whereas  Frank- 
lin's accounts  showed  tbe  receipt  of  only  two  millions.  What  became 
of  the  "  lost  million,"  as  it  was  called  1  • 

When  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  it  became  necessary, 
for  the  settlement  of  bis  accounts,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Beaumar 
cliais,  to  discover  in  what  way  this  third  million  bad  reached  the  United 
States  the  following  correspondence  took  place : 

Franklin  to  Grand,  banker,  at  Pari*  t 

"Philadelphia,  July   111*,  1786. 

"  Sin :  I  scud  yon  enclosed  some  letters  that  have  passed  between  the  secretary  of 
Congress  and  me,  respecting  three  millions  of  livrea  acknowledged  to  have  been 
received  before  the  treaty  of  February,  1778,  as  tton  gratuit  from  the  king,  of  which 
only  two  inillious  are  found  in  your  accounts,  unless  the  million  from  the  Famiero- 
Oeimral  be  ouo  of  the  three.     I  have  been  assured  that  all  tbe  money  received  from 

*  House  Doe.  No.  Ill,  L'lth  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  vol.  fi,  App.;  Kep.  No.  220,  h.  K.,  20th 
Cong.,  1st  sew.,  Apr.  I,  18211,  p.  fill. 

/aSjwrks'Dip.  ttev.  Corr.,  Ma. 
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:,  whether  as  loan  or  gift,  went  through  your  hands ;  and  as  I  always  looked 
■  had  of  the  Farmers-General  to  be  distinct  from  what  we  had  of  the 
I  caiuc  to  sign  the  contract  acknowledging  three  millions  of 
ility  thero  was  only  two,  exclusive  of  that  from  the  Farmers ;  and, 
mined  the  project  of  the  contract  before  I  signed  it,  I  am  sur- 
pitted  Uiat  neither  of  ns  took  notice  of  the  error. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  million  furnished  ostensibly  by  the  Farmers  was  in  fact  a 
gift  of  the  crown,  in  which  ease,  as  Mr.  Thomson  observes,  they  owe  ns  for  the  two 
■hip  loads  of  tobacco  which  they  received  on  account  of  it.  I  must  earnestly  reqn  est 
of  you  to  get  this  matter  explained,  that  it  may  stand  cleat  before  I  die,  lest  some 
enemy  should  afterwards  accuse  me  of  having  received  n  million  not  accounted  for. 
''I  am,  &c, 

"B.  Franklin." 


Durinal  to  Grand. 
[Translation.] 

"  Versailles,  Augutt  301*,  1786. 

"  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  letter  which  yon  did  me  the  honor  to  write  on  the  2Sth 
of  this  month  touching  the  advance  of  a  million  which  you  say  was  made  by  the 
Farmers-General  to  the  United  States  of  America  the  3d  of  June,  1777.  I  have  no 
knowedge  of  that  advance.  What  I  have  verified  is,  that  the  king,  by  the  contract 
of  the  25th  of  February,  1783,  has  confirmed  the  gratuitous  gift,  which  his  majesty 
bad  previously  niade,  of  the  three  millions  hereafter  mentioned,  viz,  one  million 
delivered  by  the  royal  treasury  the  10th  of  June,  1776,  and  two  other  millions  ad- 
vanced also  by  the  royal  treasury  in  1777,  on  four  receipts  of  the  deputies  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  17th  of  January,  3d  of  April,  10th  of  June,  and  15th  of  October,  of  the 
same  year.  This  explanation  will,  sir,  I  hope,  resolve  yonr  doubt  touching  the  ad- 
vance of  the  3d  of  June,  1777.  I  further  recommend  to  yon,  sir,  to  confer  on  this 
subject  with  M.  Gojard,  who  ought  to  be  better  informed  than  we,  who  had  so  knowl- 
edge of  any  advances  but  those  made  by  the  royal  treasury. 

"J  have  the  honor  to  be,  &o., 

"DOMVAL." 


Durival  to  Grand  A 
(TrsiubiUoD.l 

"  V«WArLi.Ha,  September  5rt,  1786. 
"Sir:  I  laid  before  the  Count  de  Vergennes  the  two  letters  which  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  write  touching  the  three  millions,  the  free  gift  of  which  the  king  has  con- 
firmed in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  minister,  sir,  observed  that 
this  gift  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  million  which  the  Congress  may  have  received 
from  the  Farmers. General  in  1777;  consequently  he  thinks  that  the  receipt  which  yon 
desire  may  be  communicated  to  yon  can  not  satisfy  the  object  of  your  view,  and  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  give  yon  the  copy  which  you  desire. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  attachment,  ova., 

"Durivai.." 


Grand  to  Franklin.' 

"  Paris,  September  9th,  1786. 
"  My  Prar  Sir:  The  letter  yon  honored  me  with  covered  the  copies  of  three  letters 
which  Mr.  Thomson  wrote  yon  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  a  million  which,  is,  t«A 
'  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  626.  t'2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Govt.,  WBo. 

an 


§65.] 


nraaoDucnoN. 


to  befomid  Id  my accounts.     I should have been very msoh  <■  in  b»  missed  inn 
and  proving  to  him  that  I  had  net  pat  that  million  in  my  pocket  had 
to  M.  DurivftJ,  who,  mi  yoa  will  see  by  the  answer  enelosi  I    informs 
wae  a  million  paid  by  the  royal  treasury  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  177ft.     This  Is 
million  about  which  Mr.  Thomson  inquires,  an  I  nave  kept  an  account  of  llieol 
two  millions,  which  were  also  furnished  by  the  royal  treasury.  vl«,  Che  one  million  i 
January  and  April,  1777,  the  other  in  Joly  and  October  of  the  same  year,  ma  well  m 
that  furnished  by  the  Fanners-General  in  Jnne,  1777. 

"Hera,  then,  are  the  three  millions  exactly  which  were  given  by  u»  uu(  ■>«•  v 
treaty  of  1778  and  that  famished  by  the  Farmers-  General.  Nothing,  then,  mm  ha 
to  be  known  bnt  who  received  the  first  million  in  Jnne,  1776.  It  eonld  not  bs  ■y- 
self,  as  I  was  not  charged  with  the  business  of  Congress  nntil  January,  1777.  I 
therefore  reqnested  of  M.  Durivnl  a  copy  of  the  receipt  for  the  one  million-  Ton  ban 
the  answer  which  he  returned  to  me.  I  wrote  to  him  again,  renewing  my  request, 
but  as  the  courier  is  jnst  setting  off  I  can  not  wait  to  give  you  hie  answer,  bat  ysa 
will  receive  it  in  my  next,  if  I  obtain  one. 

"In  the  mean  while  I  bog  yoa  will  receive  the  assurances  of  the  sentiments  of  reapeat 
with  which  I  ha ve  the  honor  to  be*  my  dear  sir,  Ac., 


DartMl  to  Grand.* 
[TreulaUoa.) 

"VanUlUH,  September  101*,  1766. 
"  Sir  :  I  have  laid  before  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  as  yon  seemed  to  desire,  the  letter 
which  yon  did  me  the  honor  to  write  yesterday.  The  minister  persists  in  the  opinio* 
that  the  receipt,  the  copy  of  which  yon  request,  has  no  relation  to  the  business  with 
whioh  yon  were  intrusted  on  behalf  of  Congress,  and  that  this  piece  would  beuaelM 
in  the  new  point  of  view  in  which  you  have  placed  it.  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  easy  for  yoa 
to  prove  that  the  money  in  question  was  not  delivered  by  the  royal  treasury  into  jour 
hands,  as  yon  did  not  begin  to  bo  charged  wil.li  the  business  of  Congress  until  Janu- 
ary, 1777,  and  the  receipt  for  that  money  is  of  the  lOtli  of  Juue,  177b*. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  attachment,  sir,  &c., 

"  Bom  VAI." 

It  appeared  on  all  tbe  papers  that  the  "  lost  million  "  did  not  in  any 
shape  pass  into  Franklin's  hands. f 

Franklin  to  Charla  Thom*on.\ 

"Philadelphia,  January  t7tk,  ITS". 
"Dear  Friend:  You  may  remember  that  in  the  correspondence  between  ui  in 
June  luut  on  the  subject  of  a  million  fret  gift  of  the  king  of  France,  acknowledged 
in  our  contract  to  have  been  received  but  which  did  not  appear  to  be  accounted  to 
in  our  banker's  accounts,  unless  it  should  be  the  same  with  the  million  said  to  be  re- 
ceived from  tbe  Farmers-General,  I  mentioned  flint  an  explanation  might  donbtlns 
be  easily  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  Grand  or  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  koow  not  whether 
yon  have  accordingly  written  to  either  of  Ihi'iu  ;  but  being  desirous  that  the  matter 
should  speedily  be  cleared  up,  I  wrote  myself  to  Mr.  Grand  a  letter  upon  it,  of  which 
I  now  inclose  a  copy,  with  Ills  answers,  and  several  letters  from  M.  Dnrival,  who  is 
c\ef  de  bureau  dot  fond*  (and  has  under  his  care  the  finance)  de*  affairet  itrangfret. 

•  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Eev.  Corr.,  &27. 

t  Infra,  }  113;  see  supra,  $  53;  infra,  $  142. 

1 2  Sparks'  Dip.  R»v.  Corr.,  589,  w"A\\  ™w  daunts*. 
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a  wilt  see  by  ;  ieee  tetters  that  the  millioD  in  question  was  delivered  tn  Homebody 

14,  VT7H,  but  it  does  nut  appear  to  whom.     It  in  clear,  however,  that 

I  not  be  to  Mr.  Grand  nor  to  tho  commissi  on  em  from  Congrem,  lor  we  did  not 

■  France  till  the  end  of  December,  1776,  or  beginning  of  January,  1777,  and 

lat  banker  was  not  charged  before  with  our  affairs. 

1 '  Uy  Ihf  mmist-'r'.H  reserve  in  refusing  him  a  copy  of  the  receipt  I  conjecture  it  must 
ley  advanced  for  our  use- to  M.  de  Be  UN  march  Bis,  and  Ihat  it  in  a  niynthr.  dn  cabinet 
h  perhaps  should  not  be  further  inquired  into,  unless  necessary  to  guard  against 
«  demands  than  may  be  jnst  from  that  agent,  for  it  may  well  be  hupposcd  that  if 
the  oonrt  famished  him  with  the  means  of  supplying  ds,  limy  may  not  he  willing  to 
furnish  authentic  proofs  of  such  a  transaction  bo  parly  in  our  dispute  with  Britain. 
Fray  tell  me,  has  he  dropped  his  demands,  or  does  be  still  continue  to  worry  yoq.  with 
tfcABf 

"  I  should  like  to  have  these  original  letters  returned  to  me,  bnt  you  may,  if  you 
please,  keep  copies  of  them.  It  is  true  the  million  in  question  makes  no  difference  in 
yonr  accounts  with  the  king  of  France,  it  Dot  being  mentioned  or  charged  as  so  much 
lent  and  to  be  repaid,  but  stated  as  freely  given.  Yet,  if  it  was  pnt  into  the  hands 
of  any  of  yonr  agents  or  ministers,  tbey  ought  certainly  to  account  for  it.  I  do  Dot 
recollect  whether  Mr.  Dearie  had  arrived  before  the  10th  of  Juno,  1776;*  but  from 
hia  great  want  of  money  when  I  joined  him  a  few  months  after  I  hardly  think  it  could 
have  been  paid  to  him.  Possibly  Mr.  Jt-JteriKin  may  obtain  thn  information,  thangb 
Mr.  Grand  could  not,  and  I  wish  ho  may  be  directed  to  make  thn  inquiry,  an  I  know 
he  would  do  it  discreetly ;  I  mean  if  by  Ilortalez  it  Co.'?  further  demands,  or  for 
any  other  reason,  such  an  inquiry  should  Up  thought  necessary.) 
"Jam,  Ac, 

"B.  Franklin." 

§  66.  The  receipt  of  the  lOrb  of  June,  1776, 
ras,  as  wiw  subsequently  disclosed,  signed  by 
Beanmarchais.  According  to  Lomenie  (3,  'i«')),  Grand,  who  was  then  and 
bad  been  for  some  time  banker  for  the  United  States,  having  inquired 
of  Dnrival,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the  treasury,  for  a  copy  of  the  re- 
ceipt given  Jane  10,  1776,  Dnrival  "consulted  (continues  Lomenie)  M. 
de  Vergennes,  and  replied  at  first  by  a  refusal.  The  banker  insisted 
afresh,  alleging  his  own  responsibility.  M.  Dnrival  then  addressed  to 
tbe  minister  a  secret  report  as  to  the  question  whether  it  was  desir- 
able to  supply  M.  Grand  with  the  copy  be  asked  for  of  M.  de  Bcaumar- 
cbais'  receipt.  After  having  stated  that,  according  to  tbe  receipt,  M.  de 
Beanmarchais  was  to  render  an  account  to  M.  de  Vergennes  only,  the 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  funds  concluded  thus:  'There  might  bean  objec- 
tion to  furnishing  a  weapon  against  M.  de  Beaumarcbais  by  showing  to 
M.  Grand  the  copy  he  asks  for  of  tbe  acknowledgment  for  the  million 
delivered  Jnne  10,  1776.'" 

In  the  margin  of  the  report  there  is  written,  "  Referred  September  5, 
1786,"  and  below,  on  the  margin  also,  is  found  the  decision  of  M.  de 
"Deane  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till  the  first  week  in  July.  (Sparks.) 
tThis  matter  was  not  cleared  up  till  1794,  when  Gouvernenr  Morris  was  American 
minister  in  Paris.  By  application  to  tbe  government  he  procured  a  copy  of  tbe  receipt 
of  the  person  who  received  the  million  of  francs  on  the  10th  of  June,  1776.  It  proved 
to  be  Beanmarchais,  as  Dr.  Franklin  had  conjectured.  (See  Pitkin'*  Kwfcov}  nt  "Ooa 
United  States,  voJ.  1,  p.  422,  Sparks,  and  nee  more  fully  infra,  ^  W.~) 
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Vergennea  thus  expressed :  '  There  «an  be  no  reason 
edgment  mentioned  in  this  report.''    This  was  followed 
letter  to  Grand  of  September  10, 1786,  above  given. 
Grand  then  summed  np  the  position  as  follows  I 

Grmnd  to  Franklin.' 


- 

>  for  the  jurkMwt 
iwed  by  DanvaTi 


"Paris,  .-■■  ru,„i.n-  HO,  17S6. 
"Sir:  I  hazard  aletter,in  hopes  it  may  be  able  to  join  tl   it  o      :,  ut  L'Oricnt, 

in  order  to  forward  to  yon  the  answer  I  have  just  received  from  M.  Donval 
Yon  will  there  aea  that,  notwithstanding  my  entreaty,  the  miuistar  himself  refoseeU 
giro  me  a  copy  of  the  receipt  which  I  asked  for.  I  can  not  ooooeive  the  is— en  At 
this  reasrre,  mote  especially  sinne,  If  there  has  been  a  million  paid,  he  who  hat 
received  it  has  kept  the  account,  and  ft  most  in  time  be  known.  I  shall  hear  with 
pleasure  that  yon  have  been  more  fortunate  In  this  respect  in  America  than  I  asvs 
been  In  France. 

"And  I  repeat  to  yon  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments  of  regard  with  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Ac., 

"Chiasm" 

11  By  this  refusal  of  tbe  minister  to  Congress,"  argues  Lomdnie,  "it 
believed  itself  sufficiently  authorized  to  conclude,  first,  that  it  wai 
Beanmarchaia  who  had  received  this  million ;  secondly,  that  this  million 
ongbt  to  be  restored  by  him  to  the  Congress ;  thirdly,  that  the  Congress 
onght  not  to  pay  anything  until  this  mystery  was  cleared  np.  All  these 
conclusions  were  not.  equally  just,  for  there  was  no  question  here,  as  in  tlw 
declaration  of  the  minister  in  1773,  of  a  concealment  dictated  by  polio;. 
The  French  Government  no  longer  concealed  the  fact  that  it  had 
assisted  the  insurgent  Colonies  before  their  rupture  with  England,  for 
it  declared  formally  that  it  bad  given  three  millions  with  that  view 
before  the  treaty  of  1778,  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
first  million,  delivered  Juno  10,  1776.  If  it  refused  to  unveil  to  the 
United  States  the  name  of  tbe  man  to  whom  it  bad  advanoed  this  mill- 
ion, it  was  no  longer  from  consideration*)  of  political  prudence,  hot 
from  a  motive  of  personal  equity  towards  Beaumarohais,  '  not  to  furnish 
the  Americans  a  weapon  against  him,'  as  M.  Durival  plainly  stated  in  bit 
report  to  the  minister.  By  thin  refusal  to  communicate  to  the  United 
States  Beaumarchais'  receipt  the  minister  said  to  tbem  explicitly, '  I 
have  classed  this  first  million  in  the  contract  of  February  26, 1783, 
amongst  the  millions  given  gratuitously  by  uie  for  your  service,  because 
it  was  in  fact  given  by  me ;  but  as  it  has  not  been  given  to  yon,  as  the 
man  to  whom  I  gave  it  has  bound  himself  by  bis  receipt  to  render  an 
account  to  me  and  not  to  you,  this  man  can  be  accountable  to  me  alone. 
If  I  asked  you  for  the  repayment  of  this  million,  you  would  on  your  part 
have  tbe  right  to  claim  it  from  tbe  person  wbo  received  it ;  but  as  I  ask 
you  for  nothing,  it  is  for  me  only  to  decide  how  far  this  gratuitous  ad- 
*  Sparks  Dip.  Rev.  Con\,  538. 
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moe  of  ;;  million  made  by  mo  on  your  behalf  is  to  be  serviceable  to 
:,  or  to  the  man  to  whom  I  made  it,  in  order  to  forward  a  secret 

>eratiou  which  b;«  been  very  serviceable  to  you,  but  which  hitherto, 

rom  your  refusal  to  pay  and  from  the  various  losses  he  has  suffered  in 
his  trade  with  you, appears  to  have  been  more  injurious  than  profitable 
to  him.'"* 

To  this  supposed  appeal  Lomcuie  adds  the  remark  that  Beaumarchais 
was  not  a  party  to  or  even  cognizant  of  the  agreement  and  recital  of 
1783,  and  consequently  could  not  in  any  way  be  bound  by  it. 

*oSimMof'jime?i*TO70  $  *^"  BeaiHDarcnBi8t  becoming  embarrassed  in 
his  affairs,  and  attributing,  not  unnaturally,  his 
difficulties  to  the  delay  in  the  final  settlement  of  his  American  accounts, 
addressed  to  Congress,  on  June  12, 1787,  a  vehement  appeal  for  relief. t 
In  response,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  referring  the  accounts  for 
settlement  to  Arthur  Lee,  and  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  this  reference 
except  on  the  ground  that  it  was  forgotten,  at  least  by  most  of  those 
who  consented  to  this  reference,  that  it  was  Arthur  Lee  who,  alone  among 
those  in  any  way  cognizant  with  the  Beaumarchais  negotiations,  had 
declared  that  Beaumarchais  was  merely  the  agent  for  conveying  gratui- 
ties to  the  United  States ;  that  the  fact  of  such  gratuities  never  had  been 
explicitly  denied  by  Beaumarchais,  by  Dearie,  by  Yergennes,  and  by 
the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia  with  tnn  acquiesence  of  Congress, 
and  that,  aside  from  the  fact  that  Arthur  Lee  had  thus  prejudged  the 
main  question  at  issue,  his  relations  with  Beaumarchais,  in  consequence 
in  part  of  this  vrry  pn-judgment,  had  become  very  bitter,  each  of  them 
having  lavished  on  the  other  the  denunciations  which  on  the  one  side 
had  all  the  vehemence  of  Junius  Americanus,  and  on  the  other  side  all 
the  wit  of  the  author  of  the  Marriage  of  Figaro.  Arthur  Lee,  assum- 
ing, as  his  prior  declarations  bound  him  to  do,  that  the  subsidies  given 
to  Hortalez  &  Co.  were  gratuities  to  the  United  States,  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding,  not  that  the  United  States  were  indebted  to  Beaumarchais, 
bat  that  Beaumarchais  was  indebted  to  the  United  States  in  the  sum 
of  1,800,000  francs.  But  it  was  clear  that  suvh  an  award  could  not  be 
sustained;  and  in  1793,  the  accounts  being  referred  to  Hamilton,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  reported  that  the  United  States  were 
indebted  to  Beanmarchais  in  the  sum  of  2,280,000  francs,  proposing, 
however,  that  there  should  be  another  appeal  for  information  to  the 
French  Government,  of  which,  under  the  revolutionary  regime,  Bucbot 
was  then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

Tnneh  admiHioD.  §  (jg.  Gouverneur  Morris  was  then  Amcricau  min- 

ister at  Paris,  and  to  his  adroit  application  to  the 
French  ministry  for  further  explanations  the  following  was  received: 

"3Lom6nie,  211.  t  LonuSiiic,  uf  sttpra,  26.1. 
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[Till  lllUll.]* 
"At  Parle,  19th  Mesaidor,  of  the  2d  year  of  the  repabUc,  mm  hud  indiviaibl*. 

"UBIBTT,    BQUALlTr,   rSATSBMITY,    OB  DKATII. 

"  Tkt  otmrnittarg  of  interior  relation*  to  Ike  satofefcr  pUmipottnttmr    of  tie  United  Statu. 

"'  By  your  letter  of  the  third  of  this  month  yon  requested  a  eoinniunicatioa  of  Ik 
documents  which  relate  to  the  employ  of  a  million  advanced  to  the  United  Stalei  n 
the  10th  Jane,  1776. 

"  I  oom  manic  at  ed  this  mqneat  to  the  committee  of  public  safety,  vrhichhssfbnns'it 
to  be  dne  from  its  jnstioe  to  give  tbe  satisfaction  to  the  United  States  whioh  had  bM 
refused  to  them  by  tbe  ministers  under  the  old  regimen.  In  oorjseqnenoe  of  whkal 
have  caused  the  nee  ow  try  search  to  be  made,  and  I  inoloaa  herewith  a  copy  of  a  r«*tp4 
dated  June  10th,  1776,  which  appears  to  be  the  one  necessary  to  the  United  Stale)  Ei 
adjusting  their  accounts. 

"Mystery,  as  jou  very  well  remark,  does  not  entt  two  people  united  by  all  the  Urn 
of  friendship  and  a  common  interest.  ' 

"(Signed)  Buchot," 


i-l  t 

"  1776.— I  have  received  from  Hobsienr  Dn  Vergier,  igreanhej  to  the  orders  tne*- 
mltted  to  him  of  If  onalenr  the  Count  of  Vargennat,  dated  6th  ourrent,  tbe  saw.  tt 
one  million,  for  which  I  will  aoconnt  to  my  said  Blear  Count  de  Vergennea. 
"At  Paris,  10th  Jane,  1776, 

"(Signed)  Carom  db  Beavmahcuais." 

"  Good  for  ooe  million  of  livres  tonrnois. 
"Trnocopy. 

"(Signed)  BucHOT* 

It  was  then  certain,  therefore,  that  it  was  Beatunarchais  who  received  I 
the  million  of  francs  tbe  destination  of  which  had  been  bo  long  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  on  the  assumption,  not  unnatural,  that  this  million  had  been 
given  to  Bean-march  ais  either  in  trust  specifically  for  the  United  States 
or  to  be  turned  into  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  fresh  dif- 
ficulties arose  in  the  way  of  settlement.  These  difficulties  are  thus  nar- 
rated by  Lome~uie : 

"  'They  briug  forward,'  wrote  Talleyrand  to  the  heirs  of  H.  de  Beaamaiehaia,  'a 
receipt  given  by  tbe  latter  the  10th  June,  1776,  for  one  million  remitted  to  him  by 
order  of  M.  do  Vergennea,  aud  wish  to  reckon  this  som  in  the  supplies  famished  by 
him  to  the  United  States.  As  the  payment  and  destination  of  this  million  related 
to  a  measure  of  secret  policy  ordered  by  the  king  and  forthwith  executed,  it  appeals 
neither  just  nor  equitable  to  confound  it  with  tbe  mercantile  operations,  posterior  in 
date,  of  a  private  individual  with  the  Congress.  Consequently,  no  conclusion  against 
M.  do  Beau ni arch ais  as  a  personal  creditor  or  tbe  United  States  can  be  drawn  front 
the  document,  communicated  by  the  ex-commissioner  for  foreign  affairs  (Buchot)  to 
the  American  minister. 

*  House  Doc.  No.  HI,  lotb  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  vol.  5,  1823,  App. 
t  House  Doo.  No.  Ill,  15th  Cong.,  let  sees.,  vol.  5,  App. 
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■' '  I  invito  y  on.citieen  minister,  to  support  by  your  influence  the  claims  of  tbe  Beau- 
>ais  family,  anil  to  dwell  apou  the  considerations  of  national  good  faith  and 
1  to  which  they  appeal.     A  French  citizen   who  risked  for  the  sake  of  the 
men cans  his  >i  Sole  fortune,  ami  whose  zeal  and  activity   were  essentially  useful 
daring  the  war  which  obtaiued  for  them  their  liberty  and  their  rank  uniong  nations, 
"_"  t  withont  dtrabt  aspire  to  some  favor;  at  least  he  ought  always  to  be  heard 
mlten  im  -™?  ™iy  for  honesty  and  Justice. 
"  '  Receive,  etc., 

"  ,TiiLEYRAHD."'i 


Id  1816,  when  Richelieu  was  French  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  OiiNx^^ 

at       7 


latin,  American  minister  at  Paris,  applied  to  liim  to  say  formally  that 
tbe  million  thus  famished  on  June  10,  1776,  to  Beanmarcliais  bad 
nothing  in  common-  with  the  supplies  furnished  by  Beauin&rchais  to  the 
United  States.  Richelieu  answered  that  there  was  no  such  connec- 
tion. • 

Tbe  nuim  on  its  meriu.  ^  gQ_  \ye  uave  now  (^  eonsider  the  bearing  of 
Beaumarchaia'  claim  against  the  United  States,  of 
his  receipt  of  Juue  10,  1776,  taken  in  connection  with  Richelieu's  sub- 
sequent declaration  that  the  money  so  receipted  for  was  not  given  to 
purchase  supplies  for  the  United  States.  The  authority  of  Richelieu's 
declaration,  however,  it  uinst  be  first  observed,  is  much  impaired  by 
tbe  correspondence  subsequently  produced  by  Lomenie,  who  Hays: 

"  I  have  been  obliged,  nevertheless,  contrary  to  the  very  sincere  opinion  of  the 
heirs  of  Bean  m  arena  in  and  to  the  declarations  of  the  different  ministers  since  1778, 
all  based  npon  tbe  first  official  declaration  of  M.  de  VergenneB — 1  have  been  obliged 
to  re-establish  the  truth  as  to  the  fact  of  the  celebrated  million,  which  was  incon- 
testably  given  by  the  government,  not  for  a  secret  political  ferries  u  neon  nee  led  with 
He  American  supplies,  bat  for  the  supplies  themselves.  Finding  also  in  the  archivsa 
of  foreign  affairs  the  material  proof  that  Beaumarchaia,  independently  of  the  first 
million,  given  June  10,  1776,  received  a  second  from  the  court  of  Spain  August  11, 
1776,  and  a  third  paid  by  installments  in  the  course  of  1777, 1  have  been  obliged  to 
mention  all  these  facts  because  they  are  true  and  because  the  first  duty  of  a  writer 
who  respects  himself  is  not  to  conceal  the  troth."  (:i  Lomfinie's  Beamnarch&ig  and 
His  Times,  224.) 

As  to  the  questions  of  international  law  involved,  see  infra,  }  100/. 

Assuming  Lomenie's  inference  from  the  correspondence  before  him 
to  be  correct,  Dr.  Stille,  in  the  able  paper  already  cited,  argues  with 
much  force  that  the  million  in  question  should  be  deducted  from  Beau- 
marchaia' claim  against  the  United  States.  On  tbe  other  hand,  Lome- 
nie insists  that,  even  supposing  this  "  million"  to  have  been  meant  for 
the  purchase  of  supplies  for  America,  yet  this  was  but  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  funds  invested  by  Beaumarchaia  in  the  enterprise, 
and  that  after  debiting  him  with  this  amount  a  sum  equal  at  least  to 
that  awarded  by  Hamilton  should  be  paid  to  him  to  make  good  his 
losses.  As  these  losses,  on  either  view,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the 
examination  of  accounts  covering  the  whole  of  Beaumarcbais'  business 
•  See  more  folly  tn/t a,  ft  71. 
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transactions  daring  the  revolutionary  war,  we  may  be 

the  assessment  of  what  was  cine  him  rest  upon  the  settlement  a 

by  the  French  and  American  Govern  men  ts  in  1831,  a.s  hereafter  ■ 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  admit  that  the  non ■  sped  ficatimi 
by  the  French  Government  of  the  object  to  which  the  "lost  million"' 
was  applied  can  not,  as  we  will  next  see,  be  urged  against  that  gov- 
ernment as  sustaining  the  adverse  presumption  usually  drawn  agahat 
a  party  who  withholds  a  fact  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  produce. 

F£d^SSS'i^?S^S;       5  TO.  That  the  particular  destination  of  secret- 
•onvuim-  service  money  is  not  to  be  recorded  in  the  pnb- 

lie  archives  is  one  of  the  necessary  Incident!  of 
secret  service.  It  is  so  with  ourselves.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Hay  1, 1810,  the  President,  in  distribution  of  the  contingent  fnnd,  is 
to  make  "  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  snch  expenditures  aa  he  may 
think  advisable  not  to  Bpecify;  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  or  sums  therein  expressed  to 
have  been  expended."  Under  this  provision  the  practice,  as  stated  by 
President  Polk  in  Mb  special  message  of  April  10, 1846,  has  been  for 
the  President  simply  to  certify  to  the  accuracy  of  a  payment  without 
specifying  the  object,  the  certificate  being  not  unlike  that  of  Look 
XVI  to  the  payment  of  the  million  in  question  to  Beaumarchais.  which 
did  not  name  the  object  for  which  the  payment  was  to  be  made.  This 
practice  has  been  continued  to  tbe  present  day,  and  during  the  late 
civil  war  was  the  basis  of  many  salutary  expenditures.  Nor  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  expenditures  of  France  in  assisting  the  United  States 
could,  in  1776,  have  been  limited  to  the  supply  of  war  material.  Eng- 
land was  then  flooding  France  with  secret  agencies  at  great  expense 
to  thwart  what  was  then  known  to  be  the  French  policy.  It  was  nat- 
ural and  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  Iter  traditions  that  France  should 
have  established,  to  aid  the  American  cause,  countervailing  agencies  to 
aid  America  in  England.  France  also  bad  previously  sent  secret 
agencies  to  America.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  these  agencies 
should  have  been  con  tinned  in  1778.  For  expenses  such  as  these  the 
sum  of  a  million  francs  was  by  no  means  too  much.  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  nothing  should  appear  in  the  French  archives  indicating  to  what 
particnlar  line  of  assistance  to  America  this  fnnd  was  applied.  Tbe 
very  nature  of  secret  diplomatic  disbursements  precludes  the  retention 
of  such  specifications  on  record.  It  is  so  with  all  governments  which 
maintain  diplomatic  relations.  Iu  our  own  Department  of  State,  for 
instance,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  record  which  will  show  the  appli- 
cation of  the  secret-service  appropriations  heretofore  made,  and  if  it 
watt  desired  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  application,  for  instance, 
of  such  funds  during  the  Mexican  war  or  during  the  late  civil  war,  it 
won M  be  found  as  impossible  to  obtain  such  information  aa  it  was 
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I  impossible  for  tbe  French  revolutionary  authorities  to  obtain 
iiformutiou  as  to  the  specific  object  to  which  the  lost  million  went. 

It  cum  not,  therefore,  be  objected  to  Richelieu's  statement  that  it 
gives  no  specification  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  million  in  question 
was  applied.  Hence,  if  we  accept  that  statement,  Beaumarchais' 
claim  for  goods  supplied  is  not  to  be  affected  by  his  reception  of  this 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Lomenie  be  correct,  and  if  the  million 
really  was  meant  for  and  went  to  the  purchase  of  supplies  by  Beau- 
marchais for  America,  then  we  must  now  hold  that  the  suppression  of 
this  fact  by  him  in  his  accounts  made  those  accounts,  as  a  basis  of 
collection  of  a  debt,  unreliable.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  such  suppression  (supposing  Lomenie  and  not  Riche- 
lieu to  be  correct),  all  thai  Beaumarchais  could  claim  would  be  a  gen- 
eral sum  for  losses  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

settlement  of  iKi.  §  71.  When,  early  in  1831,  the  reciprocal  claims  of 
France  and  the  United  States  were  under  discussion  in 
Paris  between  llives,  American  minister,  and  Sebaetiaui,  French  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  the  Beaumarchais  claim  was  assessed  by  Sebas- 
tiaui  at  2,699,999  francs.  Iu  his  explanation  of  the  claim  he  stated 
that  it  was  for  "  les  fournitures  d'armes  et  d'babillement,"  furnished  by 
Beaumarchais  during  tbe  revolutionary  war  to  the  United  States, 
which  tbe  American  Government,  on  February  3,  1806,  had  liquidated 
at  667,350  Uvres,  with  interest  amounting  to  2,032,749  livres,  while 
subsequent  interest  brought  the  claim  to  3,700,874  francs. 

Tbe  memorandum  then  states  that  tbe  federal  Government  had  re- 
fused to  pay  this  demand,  alleging  that  Beaumarchais  had  received 
iu  1776  from  Vergennes,  from  the  secret  funds  of  the  foreign  office, 
one  million,  which  he  had  employed  in  the  purchase  of  tbe  munitions 
for  which  he  now  demanded  the  payment,  and  that  this  million  was 
part  of  the  gift  of  three  millions  which  Vergennes  stated  in  1783  had 
been  a  gratuity  to  the  United  States. 

To  this  the  Beaumarchais  heirs  replied  that  the  million  in  question 
bad  not  been  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  munitions  for  which  the 
:Iaim  was  made,  and  that  for  this  million  Beaumarchais  had  accounted 

0  the  French  Government,  to  which  alone  he  was  accountable.    They 

1  wo  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gallatin,  when  United  States  mill- 
iter at  Paris,  on  December  2,  1816,  addressed  to  tbe  French  secretary, 
"Iclielieu,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  destination  of  the  million  in  question, 
•*l«ling  that  an  explicit  negative  by  the  French  Government  would 
Hspel  the  objections  made  to  the  Beaumarchais  heirs;  and  that  on 
December  16,  1816,  Richelieu  answered,  declaring  formally,  "que  le 
million  delivre  le  10  jnin  1776  parvint  anssitot  a  la  destination  qui  lui 
fitait  assignee,  qne,  suivaut  1'usage  ordinaire,  un  simple  approuve  du 
rol,  posterieur  seulement  de  quelqucs  mois  au  paiement  de  la  somme 
(boa  da  7  decembre  1776)  a  e*te  la  seule  et  definitive  ^\fe*»  (ysm^VaJcfts. 
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do  la  dopenso,  et  quo,  d'ajires  uu  native!  exatnen  dee  faita,  oe 
pas  6tf:  applique"  a  l'achat  dan  expeditious  qui  auraieut  6WS 
Etata-Unia  par  M.  ile  Beau  march  a  is." 

Iu  reply  to  Sebastiani's  note,  tlie  objections  which  had  heretofore 
erated  on  Congress  to  suspend  tlie  settlement  of  the  claim  wen 
Ju/  Rives,  in  au  unpublished  dispatch  now  in  the  Department  of  State 
•'This  dispatch  then  goes  on  to  say : 

f     S*  "On  tbe  following  day  (tho  SBM  of  June,  1831)  I  railed  again  on  lb    niioiatMot 

s       foreign  affairs,  as  bo  hail  proposed,  and  found  Baron  Deffandis  witli  him.     '!'■.:- 

cusaion  was  roiiowed  tin  the  French  claims,  and  particularly  tlint  uf  the  In  irs  at 

Beaumarehais.     After  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  which  it  is  mil  dee  mm]  uecuasirj 

to  dotai  I,  tho  subject  was  arranged  by  I  ho  ministers  agreeing  to  accept  u  gross  sua 

of  lift eeu  hundred  thousand  francs  iu  eutiafuction  of  all  tho  claims.     The  elaiiurf 

/  tbe  heirs  of  Beau  in  archil  is  uloue  amounted  to  3,700,874  Irani*.     From  the  \.i,-u\\a 

/    nature  of  this  claim,  and  the  connection  of  I  he  French  Government  with  it,  the  bunor 

\/       of  tbe  United  States  seemed  now   imperiously  to  demand  its  adjustment,   whetber 
■  intrinsically  well  founded  or  not.     Tho  million  which,  with  its  hi  tore* t,  had  Ikid 

charged  to  the  account  of  Beaumarchjis,  was  not  alleged  to  have  been  paid  to  lam 
by  tbe  United  States.  It  was  eluiiuod  as  a  gift,  put  into  his  hands  by  the  Frtncli  king 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  supplies  with  which  he  hud  furnished  the  L'nital 
Status.  But  the  French  Government  bad  repeatedly  declared  that  it  was  not  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  those  supplier,  but  to  an  object  of  ntcret  political  service,  of  which 
Ueaunlarchais  hail  rendered  a  satisfactory  account  lo  his  own  government.  Vniki 
these  circumstances  the  cluim  bad  been  successively  recommended  to  tlie  fuTimUr 
consideration  of  Congress  by  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  niul  Monroe;  w 
Attorneys-General  of  tbe  United  States,  Messrs.  Rodney  and  i'inkney,  had  giu-a 
their  official  opinion  that,  the  credit  elaiinod  by  tho  United  States  was  not  suslain- 
able  on  legal  principles,  and  of  ten  committees  of  the  House  of  Koprcsem.ilives  vie 
bad  examined  the  subject  six  (for,  since  I  lie  preparation  of  my  observations  nddrrwil 
to  tlio  minister  of  foreign  « flairs,  I  llud  that,  a  majority  of  those  committees  had  inwii 
reports  favorable  to  ill  have  recommended  its  payment. 

"If  tbe  claim  were  to  be  adjusted  in  tho  Hailed  States  it  appeared  ilirjKissibb1  i° 
soparato  the  interval  claimed  flora  tbe  principal.  Tlie  committees  of  Congress  nliirli 
liad  made  favorable  reports  and  (particularly  the  select  eommillce,  which  made  iu 
report  on  IhelWth  January,  lrd:!,  and  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  which  reported 
en  the  1st  April,  ltW.)  seem  always  to  have  regarded  the  interest  mi  this  claim  a- 
necessarily  incident  to  the  principal,  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  hia  letter  of  87th  January,  19011,  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  claims,  il  will 
be  perceived,  treated  the  interest  as  tquaUij  due  with  the  principal.  To  gel  lid  of  llm 
claim,  amounting  alone  to  more  than  three  ami  a  half  millions  of  franca,  and  of  oilier* 
(among  which  wero  some  of  clear  justice)  amount  iug  to  one  million  more,  for  a  grew 
sum  of  one  and  a  half  million  of  francs,  was  au  arrangement  so  obviously  advantage- 
ous for  the  United  Statea  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it." 

Out  of  the  fund  so  reserved  by  the  French  Government  tinder  tbe 
treaty  of  1831  the  heirs  of  Itenuinarchais  were  paid  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand livrcs.* 


■y  of  this  remarkable  ease  is  given  in  ;<  llildreth's  United  States,  shWJ. 
As  to  Franklin's  position,  see  infra,  $  113. 

Tho  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  congressional  action  ou  tlio  claim  in  its  various 
phases  down  to  its  settlement  in  ItQl : 

•lane  IS,  177ri. — Report  of  committee  directing  forwarding  hills  of  exchange  to  nice! 
claim  and  pledging  the  faith  of  Congress  to  their  payment,   (3Jonrn.C'0tit.  Cong.,  3(W.) 
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L»F»y«tto.        §  72.  La  Fayette's  services  in  the  revolutionary  war  pre- 
sent, though  numerous  letters  from  him  and  to  him  appear 
in  the  following  volumes,  comparatively  little  material  for  discussion, 
for  the  reason  that  his  motives  were  so  pure  and  lofty,  his  action  so 
single  and  disinterested,  his  devotion  to  Washington  so  unswerving, 
bis  life  so  transparent,  as  to  leave  little  for  the  editor  of  his  letters  to 
explain  or  defend.    The  impulse  that  drew  him  into  the  war  was  not  a 
feeling  of  revenge  towards  England,  but  of  enthusiasm  for  the  young 
republic  across  the  ocean,  then  struggling  for  existence.    To  Beau- 
niarchais  he  was  in  stroug  contrast.    Beaumarchais  entered  the  service, 
after  very  mottled  experiences,  in  full  manhood  as  a  matter  of  excite- 
meut,  display,  and  intrigue,  under  court  direction,  as  an  episode  in  a 
life  full  of  surprises,  which  often  absorbed  public  attention  from  their 
conspicuous  grotesqueness.     La  Fayette  threw  himself  into  the  Amer- 
ican cause  when  he  was  not  much  over  nineteen  years  of  age,  sacrificed 
iu  so  doing  a  most  brilliant  advantage  at  court  and  iu  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  persevered  in  the  position  he  assumed  iu  youth  of  high- 
spirited  devotion  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  until  his  death 
«D  1834.    It  was  the  delight  of  Beaumarchais  to  puzzle  and  bewilder 
Congress  by  his  mystifications  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  chauges  of 
Personality.    La  Fayette  was  always  the  same,  straightforward,  simple, 
transparent,  perfectly  truthful,  sincere,  forming  the  link  between  Con- 
gress and  France  which  of  all  others  was  at  once  the  strongest  and 
brightest.    La  Fayette  gave  his  services  gratuitously,  in  addition  to 
large  gifts  of  money  and  supplies ;  and  ho  rejected  offers  of  great  dis- 
tinction— as  when  the  command  of  the  Canada  invasion  was  offered  to 
liiin — when  he  saw  that  they  would  put  him  iu  a  position  independent 
;>f  Washington.     With  Beaumarchais  money  and  display  were  the  main 

June  f>,  1779.— Report  on  tho  claim,  with  call  for  accounts.     (Id.,  299,  ;i00.) 
October  1,  1785.— Report  that  Silas  Doane's  settlement  with  Beaumarchais  was  made 

without  authority,  ami  does  not  hind  tho  United  States.     (4  Jouru.  Cont.  Cong.,  873.) 
March  10,  1806. — Report  in  House  examining  claim,  hut  without  result.     (Ex.  Doc. 

9th  Cong.  |  1st  sess.) 

February  6,  1807. — Jefferson's  message  recommending  claim  to  Congress,  with  me- 
morial, etc.     (Ex.  Doc.  9th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
December  14,  1807. — Report  of  Madison  in  favor  of  claim,  sustained  by  report  of  C. 

A.  Rodney,  Attorney-General.    (Ex.  Doc.  10th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
March  3,  1812. — Unfavorable  report  (Gholson).    (Ex.  Doc.  12th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
March  15,  1814. — Favorable  report  (Lowndes).     (Ex.  Doc.  13th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
February  2,  1818.— Favorable  report  select  committee.     (House  Doc.  No.  Ill,  15th 

Cong.,  1st  Hess.,  vol.  5.) 
January  23,  1822. — Favorable  report  seleot  committee.     (No.  75,  17th  Cong.,  2d 

sess.  vol.  2.) 
March 29, 1822. — Favorable  message  from  Monroe.    (Ex.  Papers  No.  102, 17th  Cong., 

1st  and  2d  sess.,  vol.  6.) 
May  16,  1836. — Unfavorable  report.    (No.  217, 19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  2.) 
April  1,  1828. — Report  recommending  re-imburseuient  for  military  stores  furnished. 

[No.  220,  20th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  3.)    See  political  pamphlets  in  Library  of  Congress, 

vol.  118,  and  also  pamphlet  in  vol.  102. 
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objects  in  view,  ami  his  interest  in  the  American  cause  was  depeudnat 
upon  these  objects  being  secured.  Vergeunes  was  the  statesman.  *  1 1 .... 
would  retain  the  past  stripped  of  its  stage  effects;  IJeauuiarcbaU  the 
intriguer,  who  would  retain  the  stage  effects  and  get  rid  of  the  put; 
La  Fayette  the  hero,  who  would  build  up  a  future  bused  on  what  ii 
straightforward  and  free  and  real.  The  title  "Gratidisou  Cromwell," 
given  by  Mirabeau  to  La  Fayette,  was  not  fair,  since,  however  Graodi- 
souiau  may  have  beeu  La  Fayette's  stately  chivalry  nud  however  Ciwo- 
wellian  his  courage  iu  warring  against  established  traditions,  he  had 
not  Grandisou's  want  of  public  spirit,  nor  had  he  Cromwell's  lust  of 
power,  or  his  recklessness  as  to  means,  or  his  tortuousness  of  expres- 
sion. And  superior  as  Cromwell  was  to  La  Fayette  as  a  military  chief, 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  letters  to  and  from  La  Fayette  and  the 
letters  about  him  in  the  following  pages  without  seeing  that  La  Fay- 
ette took  a  leading  part  iu  a  great  work  which  Cromwell,  if  be  bad 
been  concerned  in,  would  probably  have  destroyed.* 

Douiol,  in-tiis  late  important  work  on  the  Participation  of  France  in 
the  Establishment  of  the  United  States,  thus  speaks  of  La  Fayette's 
return  to  France  in  September,  1778 : 

"  The  marquis  had  requested  Washington,  from  Boston,  September  23,  t«  allow  him 
to  go  to  his  camp.  This  won  not  for  the  purposoof  discussing  th I'  Canada  campaign— 
be  was  acquainted  with  the  unfavorable  view*  of  the  commander-  in  -chief  on  the 
■abject — but  in  order  to  explain  to  Lira  the  duty  which  rested  upon  him  of  reluming 
to  France.  The  events  which  wore  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  tho  English  Chan- 
nel, and  which,  us  he  supposed,  would  bo  closely  followed  by  a  French  expedition  lo 
England  herself,  wero  in  his  eyes  a  paramount  reason  for  his  leaving  America.  H* 
communicated  this  reason  lo  Congress  on  tho  lS1.li  October,  and  asked  llicir  assent  to 
bis  immediate  return  to  his  native  land.  His  memoirs  and  tho  principal  his  tori  sen  .if 
tbe  United  States  have  long  ago  related  the  Innguagu  with  which  Washington  .ml 
Congress  granted  him  tho  leave  of  absence,  permit  ting  him  to  remain  one  of  the  j;eo* 
erals  of  America  and  to  plead  tbe  cause  of  his  adopted  country  at  the  same  tinw 
that  ho  resumed  his  rank  in  the  army  of  Franco— language  well  fitted  to  inspire  him 
with  that  feeling  of  pride  which  ho  retained  to  tho  close  of  his  lif.'.  and  which  vat 
shared  by  his  countrymen  equally  with  himself.  This  leave  of  absence  was  accom- 
panied by  messages  and  recommendations  calculated  to  give  as  niiicli  weight  ■>  ri- 
sible lo  any  stops  which  he  might  take.  After  the  retreat  from  Rhode  Island  (.'on- 
gress  hud  thanked  him  for  his  services  in  tho  closing  events  of  the  campaign  tiv » 
resolution  of  the  most  formal  and  flattering  character ;  it  now  raised  him  to  the  diji- 
littyof  the  real  representative  of  tho  alliance  between  tho  two  countries.    Gerari 

"  See  index,  tille  La  Fayette.  For  La  Fayette's  view  of  the  cabal  against  Well- 
ington, see  tupra,  $  II ;  for  bis  political  position  in  France,  see  infra,  }  TH. 

"At  every  period  of  his  life,  and  abovo  all  in  his  zenith,  La  Fayette  displayed  a 
cold  and  gravo  exterior,  which  sometimes  gave  to  his  demeanor  an  air  of  timidity 
and  embarrassment  which  did  not  roally  belong  to  him.  His  reserved  manners  and 
his  silent  disposition  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  the  petulance,  the  levity,  toA 
the  ostentatious  loquacity  of  persons  of  his  age ;  hut  under  this  exterior,  to  all  ap- 
pearances so  phtegmalic,  he  concealed  the  most  active  iniud,  tbe  most  determine** 
character,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit."  (2  8egur*a  Memoirs,  106,  cited  Jebrn 
ston's  York  low  »,  131.) 
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writ*  to  the  admiral  to  give  him  a  passage  on  a  frigate,  if  ono  should 
■  ..ii'  to  Prance.  Congress,  anticipating  this  wish,  detached  one  of  the  frigates 
.  Boston  harbor  to  carry  him  home."    (3  Donio),  419,  420.) 

"He  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Ayen  on  the  11th  September:  'The  main  reason  of 
j  return  ia  the  expectation  of  an  invasion  of  England.  I  shoald  consider  myself 
moat  dishonored  if  I  was  not  there.  I  would  be  so  mortified  and  indignant,  that  I 
onld  want  to  drown  myself  or  bang  myself  in  the  English  fashion.  It  wonld  ho 
i«  height  of  my  wishes  to  drive  them  from  here  and  then  go  to  England.'"  (1  Hem- 
n»  and  Correspondence,  218. ) 

On  September  9, 1778,  Congress  resolved  as  follows : 

"Rtiolvtd,  That  the  President  be  directed  to  write  to  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette 
nit  Congress  has  decided  that  tho  sacrifice  which  bo  made  of  bis  own  personal  feel- 
gs  when,  In  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  he  went  to  Boston  at  the  very  moment 
lien  an  opportunity  might  present  itself  of  acquiring  glory  on  the  field  of  battle, 
s  military  zeal  in  returning  to  Rhode  Island,  when  the  greater  part  of  tho  army  had 
ready  quitted  it,  and  the  measures  which  be  took  to  secure  the  retreat,  entitle  him 

the  present  mark  of  tbe  approbation  of  Congress."    (Septembers,  1778.) 

Gerard,  in  a  dispatch  of  October  -0,  1778,  thus  speaks : 

"I  must  conclude  this  long  dispatch  by  rendering  to  tbe  wisdom  and  address  of  the 
Hrqnia  de  La  Fayette,  in  that  port  of  these  discussions  which  was  communicated  to 
in,  all  tbe  merit  and  justice  that  he  deserves.  He  gave  very  wholesome  advice,  ail' 
nrized  by  his  friendship  and  his  experience.  He  was  warmly  urged  to  return  with 
•j  troops  which  tho  king  might  send.     He  replied  with  becoming  feeling,  but  with 

0  most  complete  submission  to  tbe  king's  will.  1  can  not  help  remarking  that  the 
>  less  prndent  than  brave  and  amiable  behavior  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  has 
uile  him  tbe  idol  of  Congress  and  of  the  army  and  people  of  America.  His  military 
luntd  are  held  in  high  estimation.  You  know,  my  lord,  how  averse  I  am  to  Battery, 
it  I  should  be  wanting  in  jnstice  if  I  failed  to  communicate  to  yon  tbe  tributes  to 
s  worth  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one  here  without  any  exception.  I  must 
>t  omit  to  add,  my  lord,  that  when  M.  de  La  Fayette  consulted  me  as  to  tbe  manner 
'  tendering  his  resignation,  I  advised  him  to  ask  simply  for  an  indefinite  leave  of 
isenee ;  becanso  I  knew  that  Congress  would  bo  grieved  by  the  step  which  be  was 
iking,  and  that  he  himself  would  fear  its  being  interpreted  as  a  proof  of  his  being 
isgusted  with  the  service.     He  thought  At  to  follow  my  advice."    (3  Doniol,  422.) 

"""!■  $  73.  Of  Francy,  whose  name  appears  in  the  following  pages 
as  Beanmarchais'  agent  in  America,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count by  Lomdnie: 

Ho  was  "  a  distinguished  young  man,  in  whom  Beaumarchais  placed  great  confi- 
ence,  and  whom  ho  afterwards  sent  as  his  representative  to  America,  where  he  was 
sry  useful  to  him.  Francy  served  his  patron  loyally,  and,  to  Beanmarchais'  great 
•tisfactiou,  mode  a  large  fortune ;  unfortunately  he  was  consumptive  and  died 
'nog.  I  have  many  letters  from  him,  which  contain  many  interesting  details  about 
'Peons  and  things  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  which,  whiledoing 
•nor  to  his  intelligence  and  tbe  loftiness  of  bis  sentiments,  provo  the  sincerity  and 

Vacity  of  an  affection  which  was  shared  by  all  who  approached  Beaumarchais.  I 
'onld  add  that  ThiSvenoau  do  Francy  was  the  younger  brother  of  TheVeneau  de 
orande,  who  was  mentioned  iu  one  of  our  former  chapters,  Uut  in  his  idea  of  morality 
B  did  not  resemblo  his  brother;  accordingly  Bon  u  march  a  is,  while  keeping  one  at  a 
'etance,  had  discerned  the  merit  of  thn  other  and  had  become  attachtui  Ui  \ivns.." 

1  Lomcnie's  Beanmarehais  anrl  Hi*  Times,  157.) 
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Francy's  appearance  in  America  in  behalf  of  Beaumarchais'  has  ben 
already  noticed." 

Dabonrc.  §  7^_  Dubourg  (Janies  Barbe  Dubonrg)  was  a  friend  aW 
correspondent  of  Franklin  from  1767  till  Dubourg'a  death  ii 
1770.  He  translated  and  edited  Franklin's  philosophical  works  prior 
to  tlie  Revolution,  and  be  distinguished  himself  by  other  literary  pn> 
duct  ion  a,  the  most  popular  of  which  was  a  work  on  French  botany.1 
To  him  Silas  Deane  brought  letters  of  introduction  from  Frankli 
it  was  to  Dubonrg's  prejudices — natural  cnongb,  in  view  of  their  n 
spective  antecedents — against  Beaumarchais  that  a  good  deal  of  tbe 
confusion  as  to  the  lattcr's  positiou  is  to  be  traced.  Dubourg  was  i 
philosopher  and  philanthropist,  without  any  business  aptitude  what- 
ever; Beaumarchais  a  dramatist,  without  any  philanthropy  whatever, 
but  with  a  singular  genius  for  business  enterprises  that  did  not  rennirt 
time  and  patience.  Dubourg  was  the  first  of  the  two  to  volunteer  bit 
services,  but  however  great  may  have  been  his  probity,  his  want  of 
business  capacity  and  of  the  power  of  masking  his  purposes  made  him, 
in  Vergennes'  opinion,  incapable  of  managing  enterprises  which  de- 
pond  so  much  on  the  disguise  as  did  the  shipping  of  supplies  to  Con- 
gress. There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  Diibonrg  fully  advised 
Franklin,  on  the  latter's  arrival,  of  Beaumarchais'  failings. 

i.amuj{iia.        |  75,  of  Lamargais,  who  flits  before  08  in  one  of  the  earliii 
stages  of  Bcaiimurdiais'  negotiations^  Deane  thus  speaks: 

"I  recollect  Hint  Mr,  Lou  lias  uiontionod  Count  Lama r#i is  in  bis  corresponilmc 
wilh  Monsieur  Hcanmarchais,  nutl  am  informal  (hat  this gentleman  has  iu  his  letter* 
been  referred  lo.  Count  Laluargais  ih  n  nobleman  wliu  way  horn  In  :m  imir.vii* 
estate,  llio  chief  (if  which  lie  has  long  since  dissipated  in  n  wild  und,  I  may  mv,  in 
such  an  eccentric  course  of  life  as  hardly  line  a  parallel  in  France.  Ho  has  set  npil 
times  for  a  philosopher,  a  wit,  ft  poet ;  then  as  suddenly  iti'w  off  and  engaged  in  bflili 
injl,  plant ing,  or  polities;  lie  was  one  month  for  engaging  in  trade;  (ho  next  a  row 
try  gentleman  oo  his  farm  ;  the  third  blazing  in  the  beau  in  nude  at.  i'.n  in:  and,  l-V:in.v 
hem;;  insufficient  to  afford  n  variety  of  scenes  equal  to  the  resttoMUteaa  of  his  genius 
lie  Iuih  conslnnlly  been  shifting  them  from  Paris  to  London  and  from  I, on  dm  i  to  Pari-. 
In  London  he  set  lip  for  ft  put  riot,  and  engaged  seriously  i;i  I  lo-  disputes  ami  parlitf 
oft  lie  day,  and,  what  was  very  divert  ins,  "•''  down  for  ft  few  weeks  to  windy  theism 
of  England  iu  order  to  confute  lll.iekxtnue.  His  rank,  to  which  his  birth 
liim,  gives  him  admittance  lo  court,  and  the  extvavag.im  e  of  Ins  wit  ami  hiirom 
serves  lo  divert  and  please  men  in  high  ofllce,  anil  ho  cotisei] neatly  at  times  fam-i" 
himself  in  their  secrets.  This  gentleman  knew  Mr.  Lee  in  London  baft: 
in  France,  and  was  afterwards  often  with  him  at  Paris.  His  character  was  gi»eu  in* 
soon  after  my  arrival,  and  I  was  pnl  on  my  guard  and  warned  by  the  minister,  not 
that  he  supposed  him  lo  have  designs  unfriendly  either  to  France  or  America.  Inn 
on  account  of  his  imprudence  and  of  his  being  frequently  in  London  aud  will)  tho-r 

*  Supra,  }  til. 

I  See  Hale's  Franklin  in  Paris,  15/1     See  also  Infra,  Committee  of  Correspondence 
to  Deane,  Mar.  3,  1770;  Deane  to  Coin  mil  tee,  Aug.  1G,  1776. 

/See  supra,  $$  52,  ti'J. 
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■    .  i .  i .. .  : :  ■  ■   in  England  of  whom  Dip  conrt  of  France  were  more  jealous,  and 

st  whom  ■  ■  .iy  were  equally  on  their  guard  as  with  the  British  ministry  thorn- 

i.    Ah  this  nobleman's  name  may  be  mado  use  of,  I  can  not  dispense  with  touch- 

.-.  Ughtly  mi  the  outlines  of  a  character  extremely  well  known  in  France  and  Eng- 

u>d.  nnd  to  which  some  gentlemen  in  America  are  no  strangers."     (House  Doe.  No. 

15tb  Ccoff.,  1st  sees.,  vol.  5,  App.) 

■  poiiHwi  $  7c,  Two  brothers  of  this  historical  family  arc 
referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 
Victor  Francois,  Due  de  Broglie,  was  born  in  1718.  After  serving  in 
Bohemia,  in  Alsace,  ami  in  Germany,  ho  was  made  marshal  of  France 
in  1769,  in  which  position  he  showed,  according  to  Jomini,  much  skill. 
Falling  into  disgrace  after  the  battle  of  Corbucb,  he  was  not  restored 
to  favor  until  1764,  when  the  king  gave  "Litn  the  government  of  the 
Trois  Evecbes.  Under  Louis  XVI  he  took  high  military  position  and 
became  secretary  of  war.  He  left  France,  however,  after  the  king's 
execution,  and  was  in  command  of  the  first  emigrant  troop  that  en- 
tered into  the  allied  ranks  against  France.  With  the  allies  he  served 
in  several  campaigns,  and  died  in  Germany  in  1804. 

Charles  Francis  Broglie,  the  "Count"  Broglie  with  whom  we  hava 
more  particular  concern  (brother  of  Victor  Francois),  was  born  in  1719. 
He  was  French  ambassador  to  Poland  in  1752,  bis  object,  in  which  he 
had  little  success,  being  to  retard  Polish  absorption  in  Russia.  In  the 
Seven  Years'  War  he  took  an  active  part.  After  this  war  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV,  his  performances  in  this 
line  being  narrated  in  the  curious  work  The  King's  Secret,  by  the  Due 
Charles  Jacques  de  Broglie,  in  1778.  After  the  war  of  1778  against 
England  was  declared,  Contit  Broglie  applied  for  the  command  of  an 
armed  camp  forming  in  Normandy  for  un  invasion  of  England,  but  this 
appointment  was  refused,  and,  despairing  of  the  promotion,  he  en- 
gaged  in  nnwise  litigation,  in  order  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of 
those  who  he  thought  unjustly  prevented  his  advancement.  This  em- 
bittered the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  be  died  in  1781,  as  much,  his 
biographer  tells. us,  from  despair  and  disappointment  as  frotn  disease.* 
Connt  Broglie's  intimate  connection  with  the  secret  policy  of  Louis 
XV  brought  on  him  the  disfavor  of  Louis  XVI.  Vergennes,  however,f 
removed  the  ban  so  far  as  to  restore  the  count  to  employment,  though 
not  to  favor.  He  bad,  in  (he  fall  of  1774,  high  provincial  military  com- 
mand given  to  him,  nnd  his  position  was  strengthened  by  the  report,  of 
the  two  ministers  to  whom  his  case  had  been  referred,  that  in  his  con- 
duct he  had  acted  nnder  the  express  directions  of  the  deceased  king. 
But  the  Count,  who,  in  aii  opinion  indorsed  by  Doniol,  was  distin- 
guished as  much  for  recklessness  as  for  ability,  could  not  believe  that 
bis  return  to  favor  had  been  but  partial.     He  bad  been  one  of  tihe  most 

•  The  history  both  of  Marslinl  and  of  Count  Broglio  is  ably  given  in  Dr.  Stilus's 
Article  on  Broglie  in  the  Penn.  Mag.  of  Anier.  History,  etc.,  for  Jan.,  1888. 

t  See  3  Doniol,  636. 
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accomplished  generals  in  the  prior  war.  He  had  strong  friends  in 
administration.  He  naturally  sought  afield  of  action  suitable  to  bit 
past  services  and  to  the  rank  which  his  family  had  obtained.  At  wbit 
time  he  looked  to  America  as  the  theater  in  which  the  anxieties  of  bit 
past  could  be  obliterated  and  new  renown  won  is  not  certain.  It  it 
clear  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  movements  in  behalf  of  America  which 
took  place  prior  to  the  fall  of  1775;  but  towards  tbe  end  of  that  year 
ho  was  in  conference,  as  to  American  affairs,  with  Kalb,  who  was  one 
of  his  brother's  staff,  and  whom,  as  we  will  ace,  Choiseal  had  sent  to 
America  in  1709  as  a  secret  agent  to  report  on  the  then  relations  of  tie 
Colonies  to  the  mother  country.  Of  Count  Broglie  Horace  Walpoh 
thus  speaks: 

"If  bo  is  at  Paris,  yon  will  boo  a  good  deal  of  tbe  Com  to  do  Broglie  at  Madame  dp 
DefTand's.     Ho  is  not  a  genius  of  the  first  water,  but  sometimes  agr  eal  (Hon* 

Walpolo  to  Conway,  Sept.  !W,  1774;  6  Cunningham's  WsJpole,  128.) 

Su«BMi«n»  Amartcan  Ben.       §  77,  iD  a  ,iLSpatcb  from  Deane  to  the  commit- 
tee of  secret  correspondence,  under  date  of  De- 
cember G,  177C,  is  the  following,  which  is  omitted  in  Sparks'  edition, 
and  is  now  taken  from  ttie  original  in  the  Department  of  State : 

"  I  submit  one  thought  to  yon,  whether,  if  you  could  engage  a  great  general  ollit 
highest  character  in  Europe,  such  for  instance  as  Prince  Ferdinand,  M.irdial  1  '■  r,  1  _; : .■■ 
or  others  of  equal  rank,  to  tako  tbe  lead  of  your  armies— whether  such  u  stop  wooW 
nor,  bo  politic,  as  it  would  give  a  character  and  credit  to  your  military,  and  strike     I 
perhaps  a  greater  panic  in  our  enemies.     I  only  suggest  the  thought,  and  leave  j-on     I 
10  confer  with  tbe  Baron  do  Kalb  on  tho  subject  at  largo."  ■ 

Kalb,  as  we  will  presently  see,  was  preparing  at  this  time  for  his 
voyage  to  America.  On  December  11,  17G0,  Broglie  addressed  liim  a 
letter,  which  is  thus  translated  in  the  American  edition  of  Kapp's  Life 
nf  Kalh,  page  94: 

-on  by  H.  Dubois  meets  yonr  cd- 

lo  permanence  of  tlio  work.  A 
.  to  carry  tho  weight  of  authority 
bis  place,  lo  attract  a,  largo  uum- 
tli  htm  ;  not  courtiers,  but  brave, 
n  their  superior,  and  repose  iin- 
*  of  a  higher  order,  but  there  is 
o  separate  from  each  other;  not 
ns  from  among  wbntu  a  selection 
ly  1*>  made.  Tho  main  point  of  the  mission  with  which  you  have  been  intrusted 
II,  therefore,  consist  in  explaining  tho  ail  vantage,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity. 
I  lie  device  of  a  man  who  would  have  to  bo  invested  with  the  power  of  bringing 
h  :is3;ii;ii)is  with  hi  in,  a  n  it  of  assign  ing  to  each  the  position  for  which  he  shun  hi 
1-0  liiiu  to  be  fitted.  The  rank  of  tho  candidate  would  have  to  be  of  the  first  ctui- 
nri),  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  liie  Prince  of  Nassau.  His  ftlnctioas,  however, 
■aid  have  to  bo  confined  to  tho  army,  excluding  the  civil  service,  with,  perhaps, 
<•  single  exception  of  111.-  polilical  negotiations  with  foroigu  powers.      In  propotitg 

"See  nolo  to  Ibis  letter,  infra,  under  tlatn  of  Dec.  fi,  177(5. 


"  I  do  not  doubt  that  tho  plan 

communicated  to 

tiro  approbation.     It  is  clearly 

ndispmisable  In 

military  and  political  leader  is  \v 

anted,  a  man  litte 

in  the  colony,  to  unite  its  parties 

to  assign  to  end 

luir  of  persons  of  all  classes  and  c 

ury  them  along  ( 

efficient,  and  well  educated  ollic 

ers,  wlin  confide 

plicit  faith  in  him.    Thorn  need 

ot  bo  many  grai 

iu'L'fl  of  some,  liecausu  tho  corps 

lid  the  country: 

hut,  that  thero  is  room  enough  fo 

a  number  of  pnrs 
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tuck  a  man,  you  must,  of  course,  not  appear  to  know  whether  he  entertains  any  wish  for 
mch  a  position;  *  but  at  the  same  time  you  must  intimate  ,tbat  nothing  but  the  most 
Favorable  stipulations  would  induce  him  to  make  the  sacrifices  expected  of  him.    You 
would  have  to  observe  that  throe  years  would  be  the  longest  period  for  which  he 
could  possibly  bind  himself,  that  he  would  claim  a  fixed  salary,  to  continue  after  the 
expiration  of  that  period  of  service,  and  that  on  no  account  would  he  consent  to  ex- 
patriate himself  forever.    What  should  make  you  particularly  explicit  on  this  point 
is  tbat  the  assurance  of  the  mau's  return  to  France  t  at  the  end  of  three  years  will 
remove  every  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  powers  to  be  conferred,  and  will  removo 
even  the  semblance  of  an  ambitious  design  to  become  the  sovereign  of  the  new  re- 
public.   You  will,  therefore,  content  yourself  with  stipulating  for  a  military  author- 
ity for  the  person  in  question,  who  would  unite  the  position  of  a  geueral  and  president 
of  tho  couucil  of  war,  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  field  marshal,  etc.    Of  course 
large  pecuniary  considerations  would  have  to  be  obtaiued  for  the  preparations  for 
the  journey  and  for  tho  journey  itself,  and  a  liberal  salary  for  the  return  home,  much 
ia  the  same  manner  as  has  been  in  the  case  of  Prince  Ferdinand.    You  can  give  the 
assurance  that  such  a  measure  will  bring  order  and  economy  into  the  public  expenses, 
that  it  will  reimburse  its  cost  a  hundred  fold  in  a  single  campaign,  and  that  the  choice 
of  officers  who  follow  their  leader  at  his  word  and  form  attachment  to  his  person  is 
worth  more  than  the  re  enforcement  of  the  army  with  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men. 
You  will  know  the  persons  who  adhere  to  this  leader  and  the  unlimited  number  of  subal- 
terns ;    you  know  that  they  are  not  courtiers,  but  excellent  and  well-bred  sol- 
iliers;  you  know  better  than  others  the  great  difference  between  the  one  candidate  and  the 
9th<r,t  and  will  lay  particular  stress  upon  this  point.    You  wili  be  equally  mindful 
to  dwell  upon  the  effect  necessarily  produced  by  such  an  appointment  on  its  mere 
announcement  in  Europe.    Even  in  a  good  European  army  everything  depends  upon 
tho  selection  of  a  good  commander-in-chief;  bow  much  more  in  a  cause  where  every- 
thing has  got  to  be  selected  and  adjusted.    It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  man  qualified  for 
such  a  tusk  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to  undertake  it.     If  matters  clown  there — 
'  la  baa ' — should  turn  out  well,  you  should  induce  Congress  immediately  to  send  little 
Dubois  back  to  Mr.  Deane  with  full  powers  and  directions.    These  powers  should  be 
limited  in  no  respect,  except  in  so  far  as  to  remove  all  danger  of  a  too  extensive  use 
of  the  civil  authority,  or  of  ambitious  schemes  for  dominion  over  the  republic.    The 
desire  is  to  be  useful  to  the  republic  in  a  political  and  military  way,  but  with  all  the 
appropriate  honors,  dignities,  and  powers  over  subordinate  functionaries ;  in  short, 
with  a  well  ordered  power." 

On  December  17, 1776,  Kalb  addressed  to  Deane  a  paper  entitled 
u  Prqjet  dont  Pex^cution  d6ciderait  pent-etre  le  sneces  de  la  cause  do 
la  liberty  des  Etats  Unis  d'Amtirique  saus  que  la  cour  de  France  parftt 
y  avoir  poor  le  present  la  moindre  part." 

Of  this  paper  Dr.  C.  J.  Stille,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  Bro- 
plie,  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  vol.  xi,  378, 
gives  the  following  extract : 

"In  comparing  the  condition  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  Holland  when  it 
inflfared  from  the  tyranny  of  its  sovereign,  I  think  that  the  same  system  which  proved 
*o  advantageous  for  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  the  Low  Countries  would 
produce  a  similar  effect  in  tho  United  States. 


•  This  points  to  Broglie  himself,  since  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  who  was  introduced  as 
i  mere  mask,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  indicated  any  desires  on  the  subject  which 
t  would  be  the  duty  of  Kalb  to  concede. 

t  This  excludes  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  and  points  directly  to  the  Count  do  Broglie. 

t  That  is,  botweeu  the  Prince  of  Nassau  and  Couut  de  Bro^Uo. 
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"Tiic  beginning  of  the  Revolution  hi  America  is  an  event  of  the 
to  all  tbe  European  powers,  but  especially  to  Franco,  which  would 
to  bring  about  the  formal  separation  of  tue  Colonies  from  the  mother 
did  not  involve-  war  with  England,     This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  aid 
secretly  furninbed  by  France  to  tbe  Americans. 

"But  in  my  opinion  what  is  necessary  for  these  States,  now  in  the  position  of 
children,  is  some  foreign  troops,  and  especially  a  commander  of  a  high  repnUlii 
Europe — one  whose  capacity  for  commanding  au  army  is  equal  to  that  of  the" 
of  Brunswick  or  Frederick  this  Great,  who  should  unite  a  name  mad"  il  1  natrium  kj 
many  hemes  to  a  long  military  experience,  ami  to  qnalities  fitte.i  to  roiuluct  ntk 
an  enterprise  with  prudence,   integrity,   and  economy,   nnder  the  control  of  en- 
gross." 

"After stating,"  to  adopt  Dr.  Still's  summary,  "that  America 
hundred  thousand  troops,  brave  men  indeed,  lint  few  trained  ofttccra.  be  sneak*  n 
complimentary  terms  of  the  merits  and  services  of  Washington,  but  then  goes  on 
to  any : 

"•That  Congress  itself  seems  to  admit  that  it  has  need  of  foreign  aid  is  clear.  MM 
it  lias  applied  to  France  for  arms  ami  for  officer$;  that  many  had  been  enrolled  *ta 
were  very  inferior  persons;  and  thai  evidently  what  Congress  needed  most,  by  in 
own  ail  mission,  was  tbo  election  of  a  chief  commander,  who  should  have  power  lo 
choose  his  own  subordinates,  and  that  of  course*  such  a  chief  would  select  the  bwi, 
who  would  bo  Frenchmen,  and  willing  to  follow  wherever  lie  would  lead.' 

"  He  thinks,"  so  Dr.  Stillo  continues,  "  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  In  Hi' 
hi  i  pre  me  command  would  lie  cipial  to  additional  force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  mmlil 
double  tbo  efficiency  of  the  American  army,  and  especially  that  it  would  coinplrtrk 
control  in  the  interest  of  economy  tbe  military  expenses. 

"The  writer  is ipiite  certain  that  such  a  man  cau  bo  found  in  France;  that  hi) 
name,  when  annoiiuci-d,  will  unite  all  lovers  or  America  and  all  capable.  anMinn 
Kurnpe.      His  terms  would  probably  be  his  appointment  as  Held  marshal  and  genu 
isxinio,  with  a  eonsiilerable  sum  of  ready  money  for  the  support  of  his  family  .Int. 
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"lie  concludes  by  leaving  tbe  whole  subject  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Franklin  jii-l 
Deane,  only  urging  Hi  em  |o  profound  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  project  which  lie  liud 
submitted  to  llieni." 

From  the  then  standpoint  of  Hroglio  there  was  notUing  strange  in 
tlio  iih'ii  that  a  European  soldier  of  high  social  ami  political  rank  slimiM 
lie  proffered  to  lead  the  American  Colonies  in  their  revolt.  Poland,  to 
which  Kiilb  liiid  previously  gone  on  a  mission  similar  to  that  with  wliieli 
lie  was  now  intrusted,  had  been  for  many  years  the  object  of  enterprises 
nf  tills  very  kind;  Russia  and  France  each  in  turn  proffering  subjects 
of  distinction  its  candidates  for  the  throne,  while  noble  aspirants  of 
304 
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■  ion a  ■  j  .!'>■'-  entered  the  contest  on  their  own  behalf.  Don  Job  11  of 
'•',.-,; -i . i  had  been  spoken  of  for  an  oriental  sovereignty ;  Leicester,  in 
.'.!.■■■  i.  Elizabeth's  time,  and  Marlborough,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 

seived  offers  of  the  Government  of  The  Netherlands.  Wall  en  stein's 
ispiratious  for  the  imperial  crown  were  regarded  as  bat  natural  in  view 
of  bis  splendid  military  gifts  ami  daring  ambition.  In  after  years 
Bemadottc  was  elected  to  the  Swedish  throne,  and  Maximilian  sent  by 
Loais  Napoleon  to  govern  Mexico.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  be 
surprised  that  Kalb,  unaware  of  Washington's  character  and  position 
■  and  as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with  that  rude  independence  and 
impatience  of  foreign  control  by  which  the  American  character  was 
marked,  should  have  looked  upon  Broglie's  election  to  an  American 
dictatorship  as  feasible;  and  it  is  no  more  strange  that  he  should  have 
conceived  such  a  project  before  his  voyage  than  that  he  should  have 
abandoned  it  in  America  when  ho  saw  how  things  actually  were.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  su  prise  that  Doane  should  have  gravely  recommended 
such  a  project  to  Congress. 

In  this  connection  may  be  considered  the  following  letters  from  copies 
of  the  dispatches  of  Stonnont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  to  Weymouth, 
British  secretary  of  state. 

"  Count  Broglie  certainly  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  the  rebel  agents.  I 
know  tbiit  b  lt-tter  directed  to  him  was  seen  lying  upon  Deane's  table."  fStorrnoiit  In 
Weymouth,  Aug.  16, 1776.) 

"  Though  I  can  by  no  means  warrant  tlio  intelligence  I  am  going  to  give  your  lord- 
ship, yet  it  is  of  too  important  a  nature  to  bo  passed  over  in  silence.  1  will  give  it  In 
you,  my  lord,  exactly  as  I  have  received  it. 

"The  French  ministers  not  only  disavow  all  engagements  with  the  American  Colon- 
ies, but  have  endeavored  to  trace  to  the  bottom  the  cause  of  their  lying  under  Hi  a  (sus- 
picion, and  have,  in  the  course  of  their  researches,  made  a  very  extraordinary  dis- 
covery. They  have  found  that  Count  Broglie  has  fur  many  months  past  carried  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  principal  members  of  the  Congress,  upou  whom  ho 
passed  himself  as  a  man  authorized  1>;  government  to  treat  with  them.  His  rank 
and  name  deceived  them  ;  they  thought  they  were  treating  with  a  minister  secretly 
authorized  by  this  court,  nnd  offered  him  the  command  of  their  army  and  very 
large  appointments.  He,  on  his  part,  engaged  to  furnish  a  body  of  six  thousand 
men,  three  hundred  officers  thirty  of  them  officers  of  artillery,  and  eighty-four 
pieces  of  cannon,  all  of  them  eight-ponnders.  These  secret  engagements  raised  the 
hopes  of  Congress,  and  were  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that  determined  them  to 
pass  the  act  of  independence,  but  finding  that  the  articles  of  Count  Broglie's  con  von-  ■ 
tiou  with  them  were  not  executed,  they  hrgan  tti  coneeive  some  suspicions,  nnd  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  their  secret  emissaries  hero.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  it 
in  his  instructions  to  try  to   unveil   this  mystery,  has  discovered  all  Count  Ilroglio's 

"It  Is  still  uncertain  what  steps  the  ministers  will  take,  whether  they  will  pass 
the  whole  over  in  silence,  or  resent  the  conduct  of  Count  Broglie  and  tbo  unwar- 
rantable use  be  has  made  of  their  nam  o."    (Stormnnt  to  Weymouth,  Feb.  5,  1777.) 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Franklin,  having  some  glimpse  of  Count 
Broglie's  aspirations,  should  have  mystified  ouc  of  Stormont's  "inter- 
viewers "  by  persiflage,  such  as  that  Stormont  includes  in.  ttus  &W?%Avas- 
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pa  tab.    Or  it  may  be  that  in  retaliation  for  the  fabricated 

letters"  published  in  England,  some  members  of  the  French  minis 

inay  have  been  the  means  of  the  statement  reaching  Stormont. 

That  Arthur  Lee  was  at  least  cognizant  of  a  movement  of  this  coat 
aiiter  way  be  inferred  from  bis  letter  of  February  14, 1770,  to  Colden,' 
in  which,  writing  under  disguise,  he  says : 

'•  A  general  of  the  first  rank  wad  abilities  would  go  over  if  t-Uo  Congress  vwU 
an  thorite  any  one  to  promise  him  a  proper  rcoeptioD.  This  I  bod  from  Air.  Lee,  spet 
for  Massachusetts,  l>nt  It  must  be  secret  with  yon,  u  I  was  not  to  mention  it." 

This  "  general "  could  scarcely  have  been  General  Charles  Lee,  whs 
never  attained  a  higher  rank  tua  n  colonel  in  the  British  service.  Mr, 
Bancroft  thus  summarizes  the  facts  as  given  In  Broglie's  letter  to  U 
above  quoted : 

"TbeConntdeBroglie,  disclaiming  the  ambition  of  being  sovereign  of  thclInitsJ 
States,  insinuated  bis  willingness  to  be  for  a  period  of  yean  its  William  of  Oru^ 
provided  he  oonld  be  assured  of  a  large  grant  of  money  before  embarkation,  n 
ample  revenue,  the  direction  of  foreignnlationednringliia  command,  andaprumlj 
annuity  for  life  after  his  return."    (6  Bancroft's  United  States,  519.) 

In  a  report  to  the  British  Government  by  "  Edwards,"  a  spy  in  their 
employment,  under  date  of  January  25, 1777,  it  is  said,  "  The  Count  <lc 
Broglte  offered  Mr.  Deane  to  take  the  command  of  the  rebel  army  gnitk' 
Two  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  this:  (1)  That  there  was  a  ranter 
afloat  as  to  Oonnt  Broglie  offering  his  services,  sneb  a  rumor  as  might 
arise  from  loose  talk  on  the  part  of  Deane,  or  of  some  one  of  tbe  Broglic 
clientage;  (2)  That  "Edwards"  had  not  accurate  information  of  the  posi- 
tion, since,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  made  sogross  a  blunder  as  that 
or  saying  that  Broglio  offered  to  servo  "gratia." 

Early  iu  1777,  however,  all  idea  of  a  French  dictatorship  in  America 
disappeared. 

,  '*La  mnison"  (says  Don iol,  ii,  310)  "qu'il  habitoit  aPassy  n'e"tait  paa  Uevemiolo 
render- vims  des  polilii[iieBotilea  gazo  tiers  eeiilotnent ;  des  inililiiiresdn  plus  liout  ring 
vouaiout  lo  Ifilicilor  des  plans  suivis  par  Washington.  Los  mardcliaux  Mailleboisrt 
do  Broglio  s'utaieut  phis  ;\  lui  oppnrter  leur  approbation  formello." 

Dearie's  conferences  with  Broglie,  so  far  as  they  involved  any  offer  of 
chief  military  command,  were  not  only  unauthorized  by  Congress,  but 
could  uot  have  been  regarded  by  him  at  the  time  he  made  them  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  compliment,  which  was  sufficiently  backed  up  by  him 
in  the  letter  to  Congress  quoted  above.  Congress  took  no  notice  of  the 
suggestion,  uor,  after  Kalb's  arrival  in  America,  when  be  had  tbe 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  the  state  of  the  country,  did  it  again 
emerge,  i 

'See  in/fa,  $  141. 

1  In  tbe  Stormont  Papers,  forming  part  of  the  Sparks  Collect  inn.  Harvard  College, 
(No.  59),  are  several  roferouces  to  "  Brogliu's  "  activity  iu  dispatches  sent  by  Stormont 
In  tbe  early  part  of  1777. 
390 
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§  78.  Tito  French  who  took  arms  in  tbo  revolu- 
tionary cause,  ma;  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
(I)  The  rank  and  tile  of  tho  armies  sent over  by 
Louis  XVI.    These  came  over  simply  under  or- 
ders, with  as  little  volition  on  their  part  as  would 
have  been  tho  case  bad  they  been  sent  to  Poland 
cw"w  viomSiTn 'i^bom.    op  to  Turkey.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  navy, 
immi,  Dapoutw.lL  including  the  officers,  among  whom  there  were 

very  few  who  were  volunteers. 

(2)  Adventurers  who  infested  tho  American  legation  with  applications 
for  commission!*  and  for  money,  and  who  would,  in  most  cases,  have 
been  ready  to  outer  into  any  service  that  would  offer  them  pay  and 
emoluments.*  In  speaking  of  this  class  Abbe"  Itobiu,  in  liia  Nouveau 
Vbyagedaus  1'Amvrique  Septentrional  thus  writes:  "The  greater  unm- 
ix; r  of  the  first  French  who  came  to  America  wheu  the  Revolution  broke 
out  were  men  cri  ppled  with  debts  aud  without  reputation  at  home,  who, 
announcing  themselves  by  assumed  titles  aud  false  names,  obtained  dis- 
tinguished rank  in  the  American  army,  received  considerable  advances 
in  money,  and  disappeared  at  once."t  No  doubt  Deaue  was  imposed 
upon,  as  is  elsewhere  seen,  by  disreputable  adventurers,  who  were  of 
the  Name  type  as  tlioso  who  in  our  own  days  hurry  to  enter  into  serv- 
ice in  foreign  insurrections.  But  the  only  case  of  an  officer  obtaining 
"distinguished  rank  in  the  American  army  under  a  false  title  "  was 
that  of  Kalb ;  and  though  this  eminent  and  gallant  soldier  had  no  claim 
to  the  title  of  "  baron,"  yet  that  title  was  given  to  him  by  the  French 
military  authorities,  aud  was  passed  tons  from  them.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  little  occasional  exaggeration  by  the  early  volunteers  of  their 
home  military  rank,  but  in  no  case  was  this  exaggeration  the  means  of 
winning  high  American  commissions. 

(3)  Young  nobles,  officers  in  the  French  army,  who  came  over  as  vol- 
unteers, leaving,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  American  service,  high  social 
positions  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  that  military  promotion  which  in 
France  the  nobility  could  then  almost  exclusively  command.  These 
young  officers  offered  themselves  for  American  service  under  the  stress 
of  that  enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  was  then  beginning  to  work  power- 

*  See  a  curious  "  intercepted"  letter  of  Baron  do  BoDstettiu  in  London  Chronicle 
of  July  1-3,  1779. 

T be  Historical  Society  of  Feun sylvan ift  con tn ius  copies  of  the  following :  Eitraitdn 
Journal  il'un  offloier  de  la  marine  do  l'cscadrodc  M.le  oonite  D'Estaiug,  1783.  AbnSg6 
de  la  Revolution  ite  l'Amorique  nnglaiso,  par  M.  *  *  *  ame'ricain,  Yverdon,  1778. 

t  See3  Penu.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  515.  A  letter  to  Count  Broglie  by  a  French  officer 
in  America  (3  Doniol,  316)  gives  n  startling  account  of  tho  quality  of  the  French  officers 
then  offering  to  serve  Congress.  Most  of  those  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  arrival 
jf  the  Yiaoirr,  in  June,  1777,  are  described  as  covered  with  debts,  tome  driven  from 
their  regiments,  some  whom  the  governors  of  colonies  had  aent  ant  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Kt  tint  these  adventurers  were  well  received,  but  soon  they  fell  into  ft  disgrace 
vhich  their  nation  as  a  whole  had  to  bear. 
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fully  ill  France.  It  is  not  strange  tbat  it  should  hnvo  been 
fact  tbat  literature  in  the  thou  state  of  France  reached  only  the  priT 
ileged  classes  made  it  operate  with  concentrated  elleetivenesa  on  fjfljl 
classes  us  it  thus  became  a  badge  of  privilege;  and  French  literature 
was  then  dominated  by  two  liberal  impulses  of  unexampled  power, 
that  towards  individual  liberty,  started  by  Voltaire,  and  that  of  social- 
istic liberty,  started  by  Kosseau.  It  was  natural  that  the  young  nobililj 
should  bo  seized  by  this  enthusiasm.  The  nobility  had  been  deprived 
of  political  power  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  Court  distinction, 
which  was  all  that  remained  to  them,  had  become  so  loathsome  under 
Louis  XV,  that  few  generous  minds  could  contemplate  court  life  with- 
out disgust.  The  court,  indeed,  under  Louis  XVI  was  decorous,  yrt 
this  very  decorum  took  away  from  court  life  the  luster,  meretricious  a» 
it  was,  under  which  it  had  previously  shown.  Then  came  the  American 
Revolution,  l!y  Franklin's  presence-  in  France  the  cause  of  this  Revo- 
lution was  allied  to  tbat  of  literature  and  science.  In  itself  it  oitciied 
to  generous,  chivalric,  cultivated  young  officers  the  ouly  Hold  of  din- 
tinction  accessible  to  them.  These  ofllccrs  were  utmost  exclusively 
nobles,  someof  them  representing  families  of  the  highest  run  l-..  They  be- 
came the  connecting  links  between  the  two  revolutions.  They  brought 
from  France  the  impulses  which  were  then  working  to  effect  a  revolu- 
tion not  ouly  political,  but  social  aud  economical.  They  carried  back 
to  France  from  America  these  impulses  more  or  less  moditied  by  tlu-ir 
American  experience.  Of  these  young  nobles,  infusing  as  they  did 
something  of  the  temper  of  French  liberalism  into  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  something  of  the  temper  of  American  liberalism  into  the 
French  revolution,  a  few  words  may  now  bo  said  in  detail.  They  were 
not  formal  diplomatists,  but  they  took  ami  brought  back,  hy  tlu-ir 
actions,  messages  of  great  moment  to  the  nation  to  whom  they  came 
and  the  nation  to  which  they  returned. 
<■  La  Fayette,  in  his  relations  to  America,  has  been  already 

spoken  of.*  Of  his  position  in  European  politics  no  terser 
or  truer  summary  can  be  found  than  that  given  by  Charles  X.  "He 
and  1,"  so  said  that  most  unwavering  of  absolutist  princes,  "are  tlie 
only  two  perfectly  consistent  men  in  France ;  he,  in  his  u  nil  inching  de- 
votion to  constitutional  liberalism;  I,  in  my  equally  uultinehiiigdevo- 
(ion  to  monarchy  without  a  constitution."  La  Fayette,  when  he  en  tend 
the  National  Assembly,  insisted  on,  as  essentials  to  good  government: 
First,  a  bill  of  rights,  embracing  the  main  safeguards  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  aud  in  the  Amendments  totlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Second,  the  distribution  of  power 
in  three  coordinate  departments — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
The  bill  of  rights  he  readily  succeeded  in  carrying  not  ouly  promptly, 
but  with  immense  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  ;  but  earn- 

"Supra,  $  7-i.     Auto  L.i  Fay  otto's  Virginia  Campaigns,  m-e  tiMiig.  of  Amor.  Hirtory, 
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estly  and  even  passiouately  as  he  advocated  it,  he  did  not  succeed  iu 
the  second  and  most  essential  proposition,  that  of  investing  the  exec- 
utive and  the  judiciary  with  powers  co-ordinate  with  the  legislature. 
But  to  this  positiou  he  adhered,  true  to  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time 
true  to  the  belief  that  liberty  was  as  much  endangered  by  legislative 
or  popular  as  by  executive  usurpation.  It  was  his  fidelity  to  this  last 
conviction  that  caused  him  to  be  persecuted  in  turn  by  the  revolution 
ary  convention  of  1793,  by  Napoleon,  and  by  the  Bourbons. 

Among  the  Freuch  nobles  who  came  to  us  under  the  same  impulse 
La  Fayette  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  taking  them  in  alphabeti- 
cal order : 

Francis  (Comte  cV)  Aboville  was  born  at  Brest  in  1730. 

He  came  to  America  as  a  volunteer  in  1778,  and  served  in 
America  as  colonel  under  Rochauibeau.  Eeturniug  to  France,  he  was 
made  a  general  of  brigade  in  1789  and  a  general  of  division  in  1792,  in 
which  position,  being  iu  command  of  the  armies  of  the  north  and  of  Ar- 
dennes, he  denounced  the  treason  of  Dumouriez.  After  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  he  became  successively  first  inspector-general  of  artillery, 
senator,  and  governor  of  Brest.  His  position  had  been  that  of  a  liberal 
constitutionalist  of  the  Giroude  type,  and  he  remained  in  comparative 
seclusion  during  the  Empire.  When  Louis  XVIII  returned  and  pro- 
claimed a  constitution  tolerably  liberal  he  was  supported  by  Aboville, 
who  held  high  military  office  until  his  death  in  1815. 

Charles  Armand  Tufin,  Marquis  de  laBouarie,  was  born  in 

1756,  in  Brittany.  His  early  life  was  at  least  sufficiently 
adventurous.  Ho  fought  a  duel  when  not  much  more  than  a  boy  to  sus- 
tain his  pretensions  to  a  beautiful  actress ;  and  then,  as  a  way  of  either 
making  amends  for  his  folly  or  evading  domestic  discipline,  he  hid  him- 
self for  a  while  in  a  Trappist  monastery.  This,  however,  he  could  not 
long  endure,  and,  seized  with  enthusiasm  for  America,  he  took  passage 
iu  March,  1776,  for  Philadelphia.  The  ship,  which  was  chased  by  Brit- 
ish cruisers,  was  run  aground  on  Delaware  Bay,  her  papers,  passengers, 
and  crew  being  saved.  On  May  10,  Armand  was  commissioned  by 
Congress  as  colonel,  aud  he  was  authorized  to  raise  a  corps  of  French- 
men for  the  Continental  service.*  He  was  with  La  Fayette  iu  an  en- 
counter  at  Gloucester  iu  November,  1777,  and  took  part  in  the  engage- 
ments at  lied  Bank  and  Brandy  wine.  On  February  4, 1779,  he  wrote 
to  Congress  asking  leave  to  return  to  France,  upon  which  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  its  approval  of  "  his  disinterested 
zeal  and  services."  He  determined,  however,  to  put  off*  for  a  time 
his  departure;  and  on  February  13,  1779,  Congress  appropriated 
$94,000  to  him  to  enable  him  to  recruit  his  corps.  He  distinguished 
himself  duriug  the  ensuing  summer  and  fall  by  great  efficiency  as  a 


•  See  4  Washington's  Writings,  422 ;  5  id.t  171 ;  Coir,  of  Rev.,  Letters  to  Washing- 
ton, i,  375. 
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partisan  leader,  winning  high  applause  frum  Washington,"  In  Ibt 
Southern  campaign  of  1780  ho  was  with  Gates  at  Camden,  where  hn 
"  legion,"  it  was  alleged,  shared  in  the  common  disgrace,  though  as  to 
how  fiir  its  leader  was  responsible  for  this  has  been  a  matter  of  muck 
dispute,  t    Of  Ariiinud  Washington  shortly  afterwards  writes: 

"Colonel  Arm.ind  is  an  officer  of  great  inoi  it,  which,  added  to  his.  beings  foraigMt 
to  Ills  rank  in  life,  and  to  tlio  sacrifices  of  property  ho  lias  made,  render  it  a  point "f 
delicacy  as  well  as  justice  tocnutiune  to  him  tho  meansof  serving  honorably."  (ffMt 
ington  u>  I'l-osidcnt  of  Congress,  Out.  II,  1780;  7  Washington's  Writing*,  252;  U 
name  effect  Washington  to  Arinaud,  Nov.  27,  1700,  id.,  309.) 

On  February  3, 1781,  Armani!  then  proposing  to  sail  for  Europe,  Wash' 
ington  commended  him  to  Biron  "  as  an  officer  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  talents,  lira  very,  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  this  country. r; 

On  his  marriage  Washington  scut  him  a  letter  of  warm  congratula- 
tion. $  When  in  France,  where  he  spent  the  summer  of  17S2,  Arimiml 
made  many  purchases  for  the  American  service ;  and  on  his  rctam,  in 
September,  ho  appears  to  have  been  under  Washington'.-*  iintbettiabl 
orders.  On  March  26, 1783,  he  was  made  brigadier  general,  having  beta 
previously  detailed  to  the  support  of  Greene  in  Soatb  Carolina.  In  17S4, 
on  his  return  to  France,  be  re  entered  his  post  in  the  French  army,  awl 
in  17S8  was  appointed  colonel  of  chasseurs.  Of  his  political  nositina 
the  following  notice  is  given  by  Jefferson : 

'•The  noblesse  of  lirotagnc,  who  had  received  with  ho  much  warmth  the  late  iunori- 
tioim  in  tlio  gnvevmuent,  assembled  and  drew  tip  a  memorial  to  itie  king,  and  ritaa 
twelve  members  ul'  tlicir  boily  to  timii;  anil  present  it.  Among  these  was  the  Manpii- 
rte  la  Roituriis  (Colonel  Armand).  The  king,  considering  thu  noblesse  as  having  iw 
legal  right  to  assemble-,  declined  receiving  thu  memorial.  Tlio  deputies,  to  jjiw 
Kri'iiU-r  weight  In  it.  eallod  a  mri'trui;  of  lliu  lamli'il  |ii'opiietora  of  lirelugne  resi.lmi 
at  Paris,  and  proposed  to  them  to  add  their  signatures.  They  did  so  to  the  niniuVr 
of  about  sisty,  of  whom  tho  Marquis  dc  ha  Fayette  was  one.  Tlio  twelve  dcpnliei, 
for  having  Culled  Ibis  meeting,  woro  immediately  sent  to  the  Hastilo,  where  they  lie" 
sire,  and  the  Parisian  signers  were  deprived  of  such  favors  as  they  held  of  the  court." 
(Jefferson  to  Jay,  Paris,  Aug.  3,  1788,  3  Jefferson's  Works,  450.)  Tho  deputies  of  Bre- 
tagno  are  released  from  the  lias  tile.    (Same  to  same,  id.,  483.) 

lie  subsequently  took  strong  royalist  ground;  was  a  conspicuous 
leader  in  various  reactionary  movements  in  Brittany ;  became  a  refugee, 
and  died  of  fever  when  under  proscription,  in  a  place  of  refuge,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  179.").  || 

'  2  Perm.  Mug.  of  History,  etc..  !). 

I  See  tho  ait tliovi ties  examined  in  2  I'uiin.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  18  ff. 

t  lit.,  31)1.     See  to  same   effect  Washington  to  Congress,  March  7,  17*1,  8  id..  HI: 
Washington  to  liochambeau,  May  Hi,  1784,  11  id.,  44. 
$  9  M.,  11)0. 

II  An  interesting  life  of  Armand  by  Mr.  Townsond  Ward  is  given  in  2  Perm.  Mag.  of 
History,  1  Jf.  A  series  of  letters  from  Armuml  to  Washington,  covering  the  period  »f 
Armand's  military  scrvieosin  America,  will  be  found  in  the  collect  ions  of  the  New  Yuri 
Historical  Society  for  lH7e.  The-si'  lutttTn  relate  .-ilmnst  escliHively  to  mat  tern  military, 
though   they  aro  diversified  by  an  account  of  a  bloodless  dmjl  in  February,  1184 
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Alexandre  Berthier  was  born  at  Versailles  in  1753.  Iii 
his  seventeenth  year  be  entered  as  minor  in  tlie  corps  royal, 
and,  volunteering  in  tbe  American  service,  was  witb  La  Fayette  in 
several  encounters  and  was  witb  Kocbambeau  in  West  Cbester,  and  at 
torittown,  Attaching  himself  oil  bis  return  to  France  to  La  Fayette, 
be  was  nominated  as  uiajor-general  of  tbe  national  guard  of  Versailles, 
in  wuicli  post  lie  showed  a  cbivalric  devotion  to  tbe  safety  of  tbe 
royal  family.  He  then  served  witb  distinction  at  La  Vendee,  and 
in  1790  be  took  bigb  command  in  tbo  Italian  campaigns.  .  It  was  in 
these  campaigns  tbat  be  became  closely  attached  to  Napoleon,  be- 
coming as  chief  d'etat  major  gene  rnl  de  1'nrmee.  Under  tbe  imperial 
government  be  was  successively  marshal  of  tho  empire,  prince  of 
Neufcbatcl,  and  prince  of  Wagram,  and  he  married  a  niece  of  tbe  king 
of  Havana.  Notwithstanding  this  accumulation  of  honors,  coupled  witb 
enormous  emoluments,  be  was  among  the  first  on  tbe  restoration  to 
recognize  Louis  XVIII,  who  made  him  a  peer  and  gave  bim  confiden- 
tial military  rank.  Tbe  hundred  days  placed  bim  in  a  position  of  great 
distress. 

Napoleon,  not  aware  of  bis  defection ,  wrote  him  an  affectionate  letter, 
calling  on  bim  for  aid.  In  order  to  avoid  tbealteruatives  tbus  pressed 
on  bim  be  hastened  to  bis  country  residence  at  Bamberg,  where 
sbortly  afterwards  bo  was  found  dead  under  bis  window,  killed  by  the 
fall.  The  prevalent  opinion  was  that  be  bad  thrown  himself  from  the 
window  in  agony  at  seeing  Russian  troops  march  by  on  tbeir  way  to 
Paris.  According  to  another  account  be  was  thrown  from  the  same 
window  by  armed  assassins.  His  abilities  were  practical  rather  tbau 
speculative;  tbe  enthusiasm  for  liberty  which  brought  bim  to  America 
remained  at  least  latent  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  His  value  to 
Napoleon  consisted  in  bis  extraordinary  capacity  for  tbe  arrangement 
and  execution  of  military  details. 

Victor  Claude  (Prince  de)  Broglie,  a  sou  of  Victor 

Prince  de  Brogue.  _,  ,,  ,\    _         ,.     '  ,      '       .       ,-„         „ 

Francois  (due  de)  Broglie,  wns  born  in  1757.  He 
visited  the  United  States  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  revolutionary  war  as  a 
volunteer,  and  wou  in  a  marked  degree  the  regard  of  Washington.  Re- 
turning to  France,  he  took  strong  li  beral  grounds,  differing  in  this  from 
bis  father,  and  bis  uncle,  Gonut  Charles  Francois  Broglie,  but  agreeing 
witb  his  cousins,  the  Lameths.  Prince  Broglie  was  a  deputy  to  tbo  States 
General,  and  was  employed  as  "inarcchal  de  camp"  in  the  army  of  the 


between  Armand  anil  "  Captain  Snickers,"  and  by  letters  after  his  return  to  France 
as  to  the  payment  of  arrears,  and  as  to  the  political  condition  of  France.  In  a  iottcr 
of  Jane  IS,  17d9,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  keeping  terms  with  all  parties,  and  as  fear- 
ing "  two  great  evils  for  my  country— anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  despotism  on  Ihe 
other." 

On  January  2,  1790,  he  denounces  the  " constitution's  raakers,"and  deplores  tho 
general  disorder  of  the  realm.  On  March  22,  1791,  he  writes  still  more  despondingly  : 
" Onr  political  affairs  arc  all  in  the  most  deplorable  situation;  loyalle,  good  sense, 
seem  to  be  banished  from  our  unhappy  ami  paiha.ua  man  i*i\\Vj  oowAvj  ? 
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Bbine.  lie  refused  adhesion,  however,  to  the  decree  of 
August  10,  and  was  arrested  and  executed  early  in  171>  1  by  tliu  onkr 
of  the  revolutionary  tribuual.  Shortly  before  his  death  be  i>reparedi 
letter  to  bis  family,  declaring  that  his  attachment  to  liberal  ooestil* 
tional  government  was  unshaken,  resolute  as  had  beeu  And  was  liis  de- 
termination to  resist  decrees  which  established  a  despotism  of  u*m>i- in- 
stead of  a  government  of  law." 

Amiand- Nicolas- A ugustiii  (Cointe  de)  Charles,  hi  onr 
service,  afterwards  Due  de  Castries,  was  born  in  1730, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  connected  with  l&ochamboau's  family  in 
our  Revolutionary  war.t  lie  was  a  deputy  to  the  noblesse  in  tb* 
National  Assembly,  and,  during  the  sessions  of  that  body  he!  a 
<juarrel  with  Charles  de  Laineth,  which  ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the 
latter  was  wounded.  Castries  left  France  shortly  afterwards,  and  or- 
ganized a  corps  of  emigrants,  whom  bo  commanded  in  some  of  the 
earlier  allied  attacks  on  France.  He  did  not  retnru  to  Fiance  until 
1814,  when,  under  the  Bonrbon  restoration,  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
Franco  and  lieutenant-general. 

Francois   Jean   de   Beau  voir,  Marquis  de  Cbastellm, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1734,  and  was  a  relation  of  La  Fay- 
ette,     lie  entered   the   French   army  in   1747,  and   served  through 
the  Seven-years'  war  with   distinction.     Oil  March   1,   17SO,  he  wis 

"  See  2  Dulanro's  History  of  France,  175 ;  3  id.,  !Md  ;  !i  id.,  4*S. 

Prince  du  Hroglie  mid  Count  do  Segur  visitett  \Viisuinglon  At  his  headquarters  no 
Octobers,  1782,  ami  in  a  letter  of  October  18  to  Franklin,  Washington  snokeof  thrni 
as  "amiable  ami  accomplished  young  gentlemen.''  Of  Broglio,  Franklin  iu  his  uotr 
of  i u trod uct ion  of  April  8,  1703,  said : 

"  He  bears  an  excellent,  rliaractcr  lure,  is  a  hearty  friend  of  one  cause,  and  I  »m 
persuaded  you  will  have,  a  pleasure  in  bis  conversation." 

A  narrative  by  Prince  Broglio.  translated  by  Miss  E.  W.  Bftlch,  of  Philadelphia.  s|- 
pears  in  the  Magazine  of  American  History  for  April,  1877. 

"On  Prince  Broglie'a  return  from  America  ho  joined  the  party  of  nobles  who  niiin- 
tuiued  liberal  ideas,  and  was  sent  to  the  Constitutional  Assembly  as  deputy  fat  lit 
district  of  Colmar,  whom  the  estates  of  his  wife  were  situated.  Hi-  noted  with  th 
minority  of  the  nobles  io  tbo  assembly,  and  when  that  body  was  dissolved  he  nerval 
OS  chief  of  stair  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Marshal.  After  the  l«h 
of  August,  and  the  fall  of  monarchy,  ho  resigned  from  ttie  service  and  retired  to  hi" 
country  seat  in  Franeh  ■  dilute'.  There  he  was  arrested  October 9f»,  I71KJ,  and  was  ultra 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  guillotined  June  •£!,  17114,  just  a  few  daja  before  the  9th  uf 
Tlusrmiilor."    (1  Mag.  of  Amcr.  History,  etc.,  ISO.) 

In  a  notice  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Hart  of  Ihearlieleon  "  Prince  do  Hroglie"  iu  1  Hagaiine  , 
of  American  History,  180,  the  correctness  of  the  title  prince,  in  the  case  of  Claude 
Victor  do  Ifroglie,  is  questioned.  His  father,  as  is  said,  was  Due  do  Hroglie,  and  our- 
vived  the  sou.  To  this  it  may  bo  replied  thai  the  title  "  prince  "  was  given  to  him  on 
his  visit  to  America  by  La  Fayette,  and  that  he  was  consequently  so  addressed  when 
here.     (See  Livingston  to  La  Fawlte,  Nov,  3,  1782.) 

II  every  day  expect  my  brother-in-law,  Count  de  Charlus,  only  eon  to  the  M«. 
quis  do  Castries,  who  enjoys  a  great-  consideration  iu  France,  and  has  won  the  battle 
of  Hosier  Camp.     (La  Fnyetlc  to  Washington,  Nov.  13,  1780.) 
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9  marik-kal  de  camp  ;  and,  iu  recognition  of  his  services  at  York- 
ti,  wax  appointed,  on  December  5,  1781,  governor  of  Lougwy.  Of 
I  visit  to  Washington,  on  December  5,  1782,  lie  gave  an  animated 
mint  iu  liis  "Voyage  dans  I'AnnJrique  Septeritiiouale  dans  leu 
amines,  17SI>-1783."  •  He  died  in  Paris  ou  October  28,  17S8,  a  pro- 
nounced liberal  iu  bis  political  views.  His  literary  reputation  was  higb, 
having  obtained  for  Uini  a  place  iu  tbc  Freueti  Academy. 

To  Ohastellux,  Washington,  on  December  14,  1782,  wrote  as  follows: 
"A  him  of  your  public  Her  vices  to  tliis  country  mid  gratitude  fur  your  private 
friendship  quite  overcame  meat  the  moment  of  our  separation.  Hut  I  should  do  vio- 
lence to  my  feelings  and  inclination  Were  1  to  suffer  you  lo  leave  this  country  without 
tUe  warmest  assurances  of  an  affectionate  regard  for  your  person  anil  character." 
(S  Washington'**  Writiugs,  3611.)  t 

Adam  Philippe  (Oomte  tie)  Custiue  was  born  at  Metz  in 
1740.  At  an  early  age  be  entered  the  army  and  served*  with 
Marshal  Saxe  in  his  Netberlaud  campaigns.  His  conduct  in  those 
and  following  campaigns  was  so  meritorious,  that  Choiseal  created  for 
linn  a  regiment,  of  dragoons  called  after  him,  of  which  he  took  com- 
mand in  1780.  He  obtained  by  exchange  the  command  of  an  infantry 
regiment,  which  was  sent  to  America,  where,  as  references  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  show,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Ou  his  return 
lo  France  he  was  made  inarecbal  de  camp,  and  was  mode  governor  of 
Toulon.  In  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  lie  was  elected  a  member 
iu  1789,  he  acted  generally  with  the  left.  He  was  bead  of  an  army 
division  on  the  lower  Rhine  iu  1792,  and  seized  Landau,  Spire, 
Worms,  Mentz,  and  Frankfort.  His  evacuation  of  these  cities  drew 
on  him  suspicion,  but  he  was  received  back  with  favor  and  appointed 
to  a  command  in  the  north.  This,  however,  was  only  an  illusory  honor. 
The  couvention  decreed  his  arrest,  and  "Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe 
charged  himself  with  this  perilous  mission.  Arrived  at  the  camp,  the 
representative  desired  a  review  of  the  troops;  forty  thousand  men  were 
uuder  arms.  The  soldiers,  who  suspected  Levassenr  of  coming  to  carry 
off  their  chief,  refused  bim  military  honors.  •  *  *  The  general  was 
arrested.  Custiue  did  not  imitate  Dumouriez.  He  obeyed,  and  pre- 
ferred the  scaffold  to  the  land  of  the  stranger.  "  •  "  Custiue  (ou  his 
trial)  terminated  the  debate  by  a  defense  of  two  hours,  wherein  the 
clearness  of  his  refutation,  the  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  masculine 
aud  sober  pathos  of  the  warrior,  and  the  revolutionary  eloquence  of  the 
undoubted  patriot,  inspired  all  spectators  with  emotion  and  respect. 
The  juries,  by  au  unexpected  majority,  delated  bim  guilty.  The  tri- 
bunal pronounced  the  sentence ;  it  was  that  of  death.  *  *  •  On 
rising  (in  his  cell)  he  requested  a  priest,  and  passed  the  entire  night 
with  the  minister  of  God.    •    •    •     He  wrote  a  feeling  letter  to  his 

*  Roe  1  Penu.  Hag.  of  History,  etc.,  3(1(5. 

t  See  also  7  id.,  30B,  31!),  325;  'J  id.,  34(i,  where  Washington  congratulates Chastel lux 
711  bis  marriage.    Sec  also  1  Penu.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  2iff,  360 ;  «  id.,  I6fi,  439.. 
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son,  to  recommend  to  hiui  tlio  wire  or  lam  memory  iu  tint 
of  tliu  republic,  and   the   re-establish  went  of   his    innocence  * 
hearts  of  tlic  people  when  time  should  remove  their  suspicions.* 
his  creed  us  a  constitutional  liberalist,  holding  the   same  < 
La  Fayette,  he  remained  true  to  the  end. 

Of  CiMtiiu*, Sj'lwl,  a  jiirliisioiiM  Oennaii  critic,   thus  wriUut:   "  (Justine,  li 
marquis  of  the  ancient  rcgluui,  ninplnyoil  in  diplomatic  missions  and  freqnsotlt  ta 
iircil  by  tlic  confidence  of  tho  Emperor  Jusuph  anil  the  favor  of  ( uo  Prussian  G 
nient,  lias  taken  part  in  tliu  revolution  with  all  tho  priilo  ami   tu-lf-coiitldencaofB] 
experienced  politician  and  a  gallant  soldier.     Like  most  of  bis  «uu tarn jnirancn,  lx>  tall 
no  premutiment  of  tint  Incalculable  vastness  of  tbo  interests  at  tttukv,  and  Unas- 
HcUuiHiKwt  of  the  duticd,  the  non -performance  of  which  must  ltriii£  about  univiml 

rnin  to  his  country.     Ho  saw  nothing  but  the  glorious  fruits  of  onli^lit.- rut,  tin* 

sion  of  power  for  Franco,  and  tbo  promotion  of  bin  own  personal  interest*.  Inst 
fiery  zeal  bo  bad  advanced  'oo  far  to  recede,  and  wasevon  obliged  to  atnuo  for  liii  tils 
of  aucient  nobility  by  showing  himself  tho  most  radical  of  all  tbo  genera! a  in  tkeanw 
of  tho  Miiuu,"    '1  Sybul's  French  Revolution,  164.  t 

Atieune  Charles  (Due  de)  Dainas-Urux  was  bora  at  u* 

ctiBtle  of  Crux  iu  1751,  and  was  engaged  iu  the  America 
war  aa  colonel  of  the  Aqtiitaiue  regiment,  but  was  taken  prisoner  wi 
after  his  release  returned  to  Franco.  During  the  revolutiou  hew 
grated  from  Frauee,  and  was  uiaicchal  de  camp  in  tho  army  of  Coofc 
In  1801  he  was  oue  of  the  family  of  tho  Duo  d'Angoulcnie,  with  whw 
he  returned  to  France  in  1814,  and  on  the  second  restoration  receive! 
high  military  and  civil  appointments.  Kef  using  office  uuder  Louii 
Philippe,  he  died  in  retirement  in  184G. 

Mat  tliiou  Dumas  was  born  in  Montpelier  in  1753,  and  wu 

distinguished  through  his  military  career  for  his  great 
capacity  of  organization  and  administration.  Entering  service  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  wan  an  effective  aid  of  Rochuiubeau  during 
the  hitter's  American  campaigns,  f  After  tho  peace  Dumas  was  em- 
ployed on  several  important  missions  connected  with  his  profession 
In  1781)  ho  took  active  part  with  La  Fayette  in  the  organization  of  tin 
national  guards.  Do  was  placed  by  the  National  Assembly  in  leading 
military  positions;  hut  he  was  suspected  by  the  ultra-revolutionists. 
and  with  difficulty  made  his  escape  from  Piris.  Returning  to  Fnuira 
after  the  18th  llritiuuiro  he  was  appointed  to  a  prominent  military  nota- 
tion by  Napoleon.  Ho  was  a  general  of  division  iu  1805,  and  w.i* 
minister  of  war  to  King  Joseph  iu  Naples  iu  1806-1808.  Becoini";' 
iuteudaiit  general  in  the  Uussian  campaign,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  wiili 
his  suite,  at  the  capitulation  of  Dresden  in  1813.  De  acquiesced  iu  hot" 
the  first  restoration  ami  in  the  government  of  the  hundred  days,  Imi 
on  the  second  restoration  was  remitted  to  private  life.     In  18^li  he  wu 

■  H  I,:uiiartilie'H  Girondists,  1H,  13  J,  133.     Una  7  Washington's  Writing.!,  31o,  319. 

f  Sun  also  ■>I)iiliiuii''n.  History  of  France,  '27:1,  'J'X;  IMS),  J  id.,  402. 

1  For  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Kind's  Bridge,  see  4  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  41 
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elected  a  deputy,  and  as  such  took  part  in  the  movements  which  led  to 
the  revolution  of  1830,  under  which  he  for  the  third  time  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  the  national  guards.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  La  Fayette,  whose  earlier  aud  later  political  course  he 
followed.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1837. 

Dumas  thus  describes  one  of  the  minor  incidents  of  the  campaign  be- 
fore New  York  in  1781 : 

"My  friend  Charles  de  Lameth,  tbe  two  brothers  Bcrthier,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  France  and  joined  our  staff',  and  myself,  established  our  bivouac  near  the 
headquarters  of  our  general,  M.  de  Beville,  (the  quarter  master-general  of  tbe  army), 
in  a  very  pleasant  situation  between  rocks  and  under  the  shade  of  maguiiicent 
tulip  trees.  Wo  amused  ourselves  in  ornamenting  this  little  spot,  near  which  our 
oannou  were  fixed,  and  in  a  short  time  and  at  a  very  trifling  expense  we  had  a 
very  pretty  garden.  General  Washington,  who  was  taking  a  survey  of  his  line,  de- 
aired  to  see  us.  We  had  been  apprised  of  his  visit,  and  he  found  on  our  tables  the 
plans  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  with  the  account  of  the  war  of  West  Point  and  sev- 
eral other  actions  of  the  war."    (4  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  21.) 

Here,  nnder  these  tulip  trees,  meeting  the  chief  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  the 
Lameths,  representatives  of  constitutional  liberalism  in  the  French  revolution,  and 
Damas  and  Bertbier,  representing  that  revolution  in  its  various  stages,  and  the  em* 
pi  re  in  its  rise  and  fall. 

In  Blanchard's  Memoirs,  the  journey  of  himself  and  Dumas  from  Providence  to  New 
fork,  on  June  16,  1782,  is  narrated  with  much  liveliness.  They  left  Providence  June 
16  with  two  servants  and  three  horses.  They  dined  at  Waterman's  tavern,  fifteen 
miles  from  Providence,  whero  they  paid  9  ltvres,  Freuch  money,  for  dinner  and  for- 
age. At  Hartford  some  days  were  spent  in  establishing  a  hospital,  where  "  I  was,  by 
way  of  parentheses,  com  polled  to  fight,  in  tho  presence  of  a  great  number  of  Ameri- 
cana, with  three  nnrses  who  mutinied.11  On  tho  29th  he  dined  under  a  tent  with 
Washington.  "  Twenty-five  covers  were  laid  for  officers  of  the  army.  The  table  was 
lerved  in  tbe  American  style,  and  pretty  abundantly:  vegetables,  roast  beef,  lamb, 
chickens,  salad  dressed  with  nothing  but  viuegar,  green  peas,  puddings,  and  some  pie, 
a  kind  of  tart  greatly  in  use  in  England  and  among  the  Americans.  They  gave  us  on 
the  same  plate  beef,  green  peas,  lamb,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  dinner  somo  Madeira 
wine  was  brought,  which  was  passed  around  whilst  drinking  different  healths  to  the 
King  of  France,  the  French  army,"  etc  (Stoue,  "  Our  French  Allies,"  390,  citing 
Blanchard,  146.) 

Chevalier  Lebegae  DuPortail,  being   at  this  time  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  royal  corps  of  engineers  in  France,  was, 
on  February  13,  1777,  received  by  Messrs.  Franklin  aud  Deane  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  with  the  rank  of  colonel.    To  the  incidents 
connected  with  his  American  career  reference  is  elsewhere  made.    On 
his  return  to  France  he  received  the  grade  of  general  of  brigade,  and 
then  passed  some  time  in  Naples,  where  he  was  employed  in  reorganiz- 
ing the  military  system.    Jn  1788  he  was  made  inarttohal  de  camp,  and 
in  1790  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  war.*    While 
Occupying  this  post  he  was  charged  with  relaxing  military  discipline 

•See  index,  titlo  Dn  Portail ;  and  seo  infra,  Girard  to  Congress,  Jan.  15, 1779 ;  Frank- 
Un  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  2,  1782;  as  to  original  contract  with,  see  entry  made  under 
<Iato  of  Feb.  13,  1777  ;  for  lotter  commending  him,  see  Livingston  to  Franklin,  Nov. 
fe4, 1781.    Da  Portail  was  chief  of  the  engineer  corps  at  the  &iegQ  of  XotYtarcxu 
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by  permitting  hi*  soldiers  to  visit  political  dabs.     This  exposed Uat 
royalist  attack,  while  he  encountered  republican  censure  from  hit 
legert  neglect  of  volunteer  arming  and  of  frontier  defeuse.    To  the  lot 
charge  he  defended  himself  on  the  ground  of  waut  of  funds.    Hevai 
condemned  to  death,  but  made  good  his  escape,  and  sailed  for  Amend 
After  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire  he  took  passage  for  re-  j 
turn,  but  died  on  the  voyage.* 

•  For  corrcHpondcnco  of  Dn  Port-ail  with  Washington,  see  1  Sparks',  Rev.  Cor.,407, 
408 ;  2  id.,  3:»3, 4f>0. 

•'  Yon  knew  Du  Portail,  the  minister  of  war.  He  is  Raid  to  bo  violent  in  favor  of  th* 
revolution.  It  in  more  than  a  year  since  I  have  seen  him,  excepting  a  short  visit  nf 
congratulation  the  other  day.  My  judgment,  therefore,  should  have  little  weight, 
but  I  believe  ho  is  too  much  the  friend  of  liberty  to  approve  of  the  constitution.  For 
the  rest,  he  has,  as  you  know,  that  command  of  himself  and  that  simplicity  of  exte- 
rior deportment  which  carry  a  man  as  far  as  his  abilities  cau  roach."  (G.  Morris  to 
Washington,  December  1,  1790.) 

Hutchinson,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  June  10, 1778,  gives  what  purport*  to  be  ad 
abstract  of  a  letter  from  Du  Portail,  dated  December  11,  iu  which  the  American  sue* 
cess  is  attributed  not  to  their  own  merits,  but  to  British  mismanagement.  *'  Ho  con- 
demns the  seudiug  of  Burgoyne  with  such  an  army  through  a  horrid  wilderness,  where 
the  Americans  could  harrass  and  distress  them,  and  could  fight  in  the  only  way  advan- 
tageous to  them.  He  says  that  after  the  victory  at  Brandy  wine,  and  another  I  forget, 
little  or  no  advantage  was  made  for  want  of  cavalry.71  According  to  Hutchinson, 
Du  Portail  then  goes  on  to  question  ultimate  American  success,  which  bo  says  could 
be  prevented  if  the  British  could  keep  30,000  men  permanently  on  this  continent; 
and  ho  declares  that  the  Americans  are  "  used  to  idleness,  to  drinking  tea,  rum.  to 
smoking,"  etc,  ami  "  will  not  hold  out  in  war,"  and  have  so  violent  an  antipathy  t<« 
the  French,  that  "  that  they  would  sooner  go  over  to  the  British  army  than  right  with 
the  French."  But  Hutchinson  only  claimed  to  give  the  substance  of  this  letter,  and 
remembering  how  inaccurate  wore  English  translations  of  other  French  intercepted 
letters,  and  how  remarkably  this  letter  chimed  in  with  what  Hutchinson  wanted  to 
believe  at  that  time,  we  may  question  whether  in  this  case  Du  Portail  said  all  that 
is  hero  imputed  to  him.  He  was  no  doubt  discontented  in  December,  1777,  but  .*» 
far  from  thinking  French  co  operation  on  the  Held  impracticable,  he  did  his  best  to 
bring  it  about.  The  letter  also  is  open  to  the  same  suspicion  of  being  corrupted  in 
translation  and  publication  as  has  since  been  found  justly  to  attach  to  other  alleged 
American  documents  issued  during  the  war  as  '*  intercepted. "  Jones,  iu  his  Histon 
of  New  York,  refers  to  this  very  letter  as  one  put  forth  by  the  British  to  bolster  up 
their  case;  and  then  it  would  not  he  strange  if  it  was  subjected  to  the  same  corrup- 
tion aN  other  documents  issued  from  the  same  quarter  for  the  same  purpose.  (2  Hutch- 
inson's Diary,  20*).) 

Du  Port  ail's  u  memorial  "  to  St.  Germain,  as  it  is  called,  is  given  at  length  in  the 
London  Chronicle  for  17H2,  vol.  ii,  (>0,  05,  76,  H4,  92.  As  it  here  appears  it  tills  nearly 
twenty  close  columns,  and  is  iust.  such  a  document  on  America  as  the  British  mini.* 
try  would  at  the  time  have  prepared  on  November,  177H,  when  they  are  dated.  "A. 
B."  who  sends  them  to  the  Chronicle,  declares  them  to  he  **  faithful  trau<datinn*flf 
copies  of  the  originals  in  the  oftiee  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  department 
of  France.  The  arguments  used  are  almost  identical  with  those  which  appear  in  the 
"  intercepted  "  letters  of  Deane. 

Of  a  curious  and  rare  work  entitled  "  Love  and  Patriotism,  or  the  Extraordinary  Ad- 
ventures of  M.  Du  Portail,  late  major-general,"  etc.,  a  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  State.  It  is  a  stilted  romance,  purporting  to  give  Du  Port  ail's  advent, 
ures  in  Poland,   where  his  title,  according  to  the  author,  was  Baron  de  Lovinski, 
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Axe),  {Cointe  de)  Fersen,  was  born  in  Stockholm  in  1750, 
but  entering  in  early  life  into  the  French  service,  he  took 
i  the  American  campaigns  as  colonel  of  the  Royal  Swedes,  and 
;  aid  to  Kochambeau  at  the  taking  of  Yorktown,  receiving  at  the 
s  of  Washington  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati.*  On  his  return  to 
s  attached  to  the  royal  family  and  his  attachment  to  the 
queen  was  the  Bnbject  of  much  republican  criticism.  On  June  20, 1791, 
be  undertook  to  procure  a  carriage  for  the  king's  escape  from  Paris. 
On  this  carriage  he  took  the  place  of  driver,  t  At  Bondi,  he  handed 
the  travelers  to  guards,  in  whose  hands  the  arrest  of  Vergennes  took 
place.  After  the  return  of  Louis  to  the  capital  Fersen  was  sent  by 
Louis  on  missions  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
and  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  After  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  he  re- 
turned to  Sweden,  where  he  wan  received  with  great  favor  by  the  king, 
being  made  marshal  of  Sweden.  In  this  post,  however,  he  incurred 
great  popular  enmity,  and  was  killed  in  a  riot  in  Stockholm  in  1810. 
Fersen,  however,  cannot  be  ranked  among  the  French  officers  who 
sought  America  under  the  influence  of  liberal  views.  His  position  in 
the  French  court  was  embarrassing  from  the  peculiar  and  chjvalric  ad- 
miration exhibited  by  bim  for  the  queen,  and  for  the  interest  which, 
drawn  by  his  singular  beauty  and  devotion,  she  seems  to  have  taken  in 
bim.  His  transfer  to  America,  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  this  awk- 
wardness, was  procured  by  Vergennes. 

Francois  Louis Teissaidr,  Marquis  de  Floury,  was  bom  on 
'"*'  March  28,  1749,  at  Languedoc.     He  was  one  of  the  party 

which  accompanied  Coudray  in  1770,  having  previously  obtained  the 
rank  of  captain  of  engineers  from  the  French  Government.  In  the 
American  army  he  served  as  volunteer,  receiving  a  commission  as  cap- 
tain, and  was  conspicuous  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine 
and  of  German  town.  At  Fort  Mifflin  lie  served  during  its  six  weeks' 
siege  as  engineer-in -chief,  was  severely  wounded,  and  showed  in  the 
defense  such  gallantry  and  skill  that  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  was 
conferred  on  him.  At  Monmouth  he  also  distinguished  himself,  and 
in  the  assault  atStony  Point,  in  1779,  he  was  first  to  mount  the  ramparts, 

and  whither  lie  went  after  the  American  Revolution.  A  subplot  details  the  advent- 
nres  of  the  daughter  of  Da  Pnrtall,  ami  also  of  "  Pulawski,"  who  is  described  ns 
having  died  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  in  1771),  and  who  appeal*  to  havn  been  the 
father  of  Lodoiska,  I)n  Por tail's  wife.  The  volume  waft  printed  in  Boston  in  1799,  by 
Samuel  Etheridge.  Its  style  in  so  different  from  that  of  Du  Port  ail's  other  writings 
to  which  we  have  access  that  (aside  from  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  its  content*) 
its  genuineness  may  be  doubted. 

*  See  his  letters  to  his  father  in  3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  369,  437. 

t  "Count  Fersen  is  often  using  bis  ticket  of  entry ;  which  surely  he  has  clear  right 
to  do.  A  gallant  soldier  and  Swede,  devoted  to  this  fair  queen — as  indeed  the  highest 
Swede  now  is  *  *  *  Count  Fersen  doesseein  a  likely  young  soldier,  of  alert,  de- 
cisive ways;  he  circulates  widely,  seen,  unseen ;  and  bos  business  on  hand."  (2Car- 
lyle's  French  Rev.,  ob.  3,  p,  8,  in  which  Fersen's  agency  in  the  royal  flight  is  vividly 
toM.) 
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seizing  and  carrying  off  the  British  flag,  for  which  act  of  gaUanbf. J 
received  a  medal  from  Congress.   From  his  own  government  he 
the  Cross  of  St.  Louis  and  a  pension  for  his  York  town  services.    tt0»i 
his  return  to  France  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  at  Pondfoh&y, 
1784,  and  died  in  his  native  land  with  the  rank  of  marshal  decamp.0* 

Charles  Malo  (Count  de)  Lameth,  a  brother  of  Theo- 
are»  amc  <jore)  was  born  in  Paris  in  1754,  and  died  in  1832.    His 

rank  in  liochambeau's  army  was  that  of  captain,  doing  as  such,  accord- 
ing to  Larousse,  brilliant  service.  Wounded  severely  at  Yorktown, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  colonel.  Elected  in  1708  as  a  deputy 
of  the  nobles  of  Artois,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  nobles  who  first 
joined  the  third  estate,  he  ultimately  took  his  place  in  the  National 
Assembly  as  thus  constituted,  and  in  that  body  advocated  constitu- 
tional reform,  defending  those  reforms  with  much  zeal  and  eloquence. 
As  the  revolution  progressed  he  joined  in  its  defense  in  the  legislative 
hall  until  the  close  of  1791,  when  he  resisted  the  measures  then  in 
progress  for  the  absolute  deposition  of  the  king.  After  the  massacre 
of  the  Champ-de-Mars  a  reconciliation,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  party  of  liberal  conservatism,  took  place  between  the  Lameths,  Do- 
port,  Bar  nave,  and  their  friends,  and  La  Fayette.  Charles  de  Lameth, 
however,  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested  at  Yvelot  as  unfriendly  to  the 
republic,  but  was  released  by  the  efforts  of  his  brother  Theodore.  He 
then  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  entered  into  business  with  his  brother 
Alexander;  but  on  the  18th  Brumairo  returned  to  France,  and  after- 
wards he  received  several  important  civil  commands  from  Napoleon. 
Under  Louis  XVIII  he  was  made  lieutenant-general.  lie  remained, 
however,  in  retirement  until  1820,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
house  of  deputies,  and  was  one  of  the  party  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  members  who  protested  against  the  ordinances  of  July,  aud  adhered 
to  the  revolution  of  July.  But  after  this  revolution  he  is  reported  as 
having  taken  part  in  theconsorvative  reactionary  movements  which  cost 
Louis  Philippe  his  throne. 

Alexandre  Theodore  Victor  (Comtc  de)  Lameth, 
another  brother,  was  born  in  Paris  in  17(>0,  and 
died  n  1829.  As  captain  in  a  regiment  of  royal  artillery  he  was  en- 
gaged, witli  his  brother,  in  the  American  war,  and  at  its  close  was 
made  colonel  of  cavalry.  A  deputy  from  the  nobles  in  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  1789,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  order  to  unite  with  the  third 
estate,  as  was  the  case,  says  Larousse,  with  most  of  the  young  nobles 
who  had  engaged  in  the  American  war;  he  united  liberal  views  in  ini- 
tios with  those  philosophical  speculations  of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
which  were  in  themselves  incompatible  with  the  ancien  regime.  On  the 
memorable  night  of  the  4th  of  August  lie  pronounced  against  feudal 
privileges,  renouncing  those  to  which  he  was  entitled. 


Alexander  Lameth. 


*  Miss  Malcli,  1  M;vg.  of  Amor.  History,  7*2f>. 
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t  after  abolishing  almost  all  tue  prerogatives  of  monarchy,  he  re- 
ni  to  agree  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy  itself;  and  he  entered  into 
tions  with  the  court,  in  which  be  was  for  a  time  induced  to  believe 
:  the  court  would  really  accept  a  system  of  constitutional  reform, 
upying  this  position,  he  took  part,  under  La  Fayette,  in  the  cam- 
in  of  1792,  and  was  taken  prisoner  with  La  Fayette  by  the  Austri- 

and  confined  with  La  Fayette  in  the  prisons  of  Namur,  of  Cob- 
z,  and  of  Magdeburg.  After  a  severe  imprisonment  of  three  years 
was  released  at  his  mother's  intercession.  Returning  to  France 
r  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was  nominated  by  Napoleon  to  several 
I  offices  in  saccession.  In  1819  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the  pre- 
t  of  Seine-Tnferieure,  in  which  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the  left,  he 
►rously  defended  liberal  politicB.• 

.  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Lameths  to  occupy,  as  did  La  Fayette, 
he  opening  of  the  revolution  a  position  which  was  as  little  accept- 
;  to  the  court  as  it  was  to  the  Girondists  or  to  the  ultra  revolntion- 
>  As  against  the  court,  the  Lameths  took  the  ground  tbat  the  en- 
tire was  to  be  stripped  of  absolute  power,  and  was  to  become  a  tie 
tment  of  government  co-ordinate  with  legislature  and  judiciary.  As 
hist  tbe  Girondists,  they  insisted  that  the  legislature  should  not  be 
■sted  with  absolute  power,  and  should,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
^pendent  judiciary,  be  placed  in  co-ordination  with  the  executive, 
against  the  ultra-revolutionary  school,  they  held,  availing  them- 
es of  their  American  experience,  that  while  the  people  are  to  rule, 
r  opinions  are  not  to  bo  collected  from  clubs  or  from  mass  meetings, 
ven  from  plebiscites,  but  from  the  action  of  their  legislative  repre- 
atives  acting  co-ordinately  with  executive  and  judiciary. 
y  the  court  the  brothers  were  denounced  as  speculative  doctri- 
■es;  as  deserters  of  their  order;!  as  ungrateful  to  the  crown,  from 
im,  it  was  said,  their  family  had  received  great  favors.  By  the  rev- 
ionary  terroristic  tribunals  they  were  proscribed  as  reactionists, 
amartine,  whose  devotion  to  the  Girondists  led  him  to  look  with 
iendly  eyes  on  all  liberals  who  did  not  accept  tbe  Girondist  dis- 
tive  views,  thus  spoke  of  the  brothers :  J 

The  Lameths',  courtiers,  educated  by  the  kindness  of  the  royal  fain- 
overwhelmed  with  the  favors  and  pensions  of  the  king,  had  the  con- 
mous  defection  of  Mirabeau  without  having  tbe  excuse  of  his 
ngs  against  the  monarchy ;  this  defection  was  one  of  tbeir  titles  to 
ular  favor.  Clever  men,  they  carried  with  them  into  the  national 
se  the  conduct  of  courts  in  which  tbey  bad  been  brought  up.  Still 
ir  love  of  the  revolution  was  disinterested  and  sincere.  Their  emi- 
t  talents  did  not  equal  their  ambition." 

*tt*ra  from  him  when  at  Magdobnrg  arc  given  in  6  Mar.  of  Amer.  History j 
146. 

'heir  father  wuof  thoolil  noblesse;  their  mother  vena  s  sister  of  Marshal  Brnjlio, 
History  of  the  Girondist^  Amer.  e<].,  34. 
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Rybel,  ft  German  author  of  excellent  judgment,  attributes  the 
of  the  Lameths  to  a  want  of  that  dashing  courage  by  which  alone  tlunr 
could  have  maintained  their  position  of  antagonism  to  absolutism  either 
iu  court,  or  in  legislature,  or  in  mob.* 

Thiers,  from  his  staud-point  of  constitutional  liberalism,  d tscussed  the 
position  of  the  L.itueths  more  in  detail  and  with  a  juster  appreciation. 
In  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  National  Assembly  he  declares,  when  tuc 
doctrinaire  liberals  formed  a  distinct  party,  "it  was  said  at  the  time 
that  Dupout  conceived  all  that  ought  to  bo  done,  that  Barnave  expressed 
it,  and  that  the  Lameths  executed  it."  t  The  Lameths,  we  are  further 
told,  while  agreeing  with  Mirabeau  as  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  eo-ordinancy  of  the  executive  department,  were  unwilling  to  give 
the  king  an  absolute  veto.  He  should  be  entitled  to  a  veto,  they  said, 
but  this  should  be  qualified  or  suspensive.  $  Alexander  Lanietl),  fol- 
lowing the  precedent  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  here  again 
differing  from  Mirabeau,  insisted  that  iu  the  legislature  should  lie  vested 
the  prerogative  of  declaring  wnr.§  When,  however,  the  alternative  wu 
entire  destruction  of  the  monarchy  or  its  preservation  under  constitu- 
tional checks,  the  Lameths,  true  to  their  principles  of  distribution  of 
power,  took  sides  iu  favor  of  limited  monarchy  as  against  the  absolut- 
ism of  legislature  or  of  clubs.  "Nothing,"  says  Thiers,  "could  bo  more 
praiseworthy  in  the  stale  of  a  flairs  at  that  moment  than  the  service 
rendered  the  kiug  by  Barnave  and  the  Lameths;  and  never  did  tlicy 
display  more  address,  energy,  and  talent.  ||  They  failed,  but  it  was  iii 
part,  at  least,  because  they  tried  to  apply  a  constitution  which  Lad 
been  evolved  from  American  conditions  to  a  people  whose  training  bad 
been  that  of  Trance. 

Theodore  (Comtede)  Lameth  was  born  iu  Paris  in 
1750,  aud  died  in  1851.  As  a  cavalry  officer  he  was 
engaged  as  a  French  auxiliary  in  the  Revolution,  allied  to  La  Fayette 
and  Biron,. sharing  their  liberal  ideas;  and  on  returning  to  France  lie 
took  particular  pains,  as  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to  avoid  all  collision 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  in  which  he  was  quartered.  In  179H 
the  electors  of  Jura  made  him  president  of  the  department,  and  diox 
him  a  delegate  to  the  National  Assembly.  His  position  there  was  that  of 
a  constitutionalist,  but  when  t  lie  extreme  zealots  of  the  mountain  gained 
the  ascendancy  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  then  went  to  England. 
Returning  to  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate,  he  spent  IliC 

•Sy1.nl.  1  Frc-tu-li  [fcviilntimi.  301,  ff. 

At  to  Charles  LaiiiHli'N  motion  to  nlmhsli  the  privilwit  nt  tlio  nobles,  »m  I IM- 
lnnrti'n  History,  1111;  «s  to  liiHiliiul  with  Castries,  irf.,:m,  in  which  lio  w:is  w-ouiiuh.1 
t  History  of  tlir  l-'rench  Revolution,  Aiiwr.  ml.,  7d. 
\M.,#*. 
i  Id.,  US. 
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minder  ofliia  long  lifo  in  seclusion,  broken  only  by  a  service  during 
i!  hundred  days  in  the  house  of  deputies. 

Alexandre  Louis  de  Gontaut  Lanznn  (Doc  de  Lanzun), 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Duo  de  Biron,  was  born 

Paris  in  1747.  Handsome,  rich,  of  eminently  noble  birth,  his  youth 
as  spent  in  wild  dissipation.  He  entered  the  army  in  early  manhood, 
id  became  the  leader  of  the  expedition  which  in  1770  captured  the 
nglish  settlement  of  Sam  lire.  When  he  volunteered  for  America  he 
as  promised  an  independent  legion  of  twenty-four  hundred  men.  This 
-omise,  however,  the  ministry  was  uuable  to  keep,  and,  with  much 
-ambling,  he  was  obliged  to  see  his  command  reduced  to  four  hundred 
>v»lry  and  eight  hundred  infantry.  Even  of  tbis  force  one- third  was 
ft  behind  from  want  of  transports.  When,  however,  in  the  American 
tv ice,  he  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  romantic  ideas  of  ehiv- 
ry  as  by  his  bravery.  On  his  return  to  France  he  inherited  from  his 
lcle  the  title  of  Due  de  Biron.  He  was  a  deputy  of  the  nobles  to  the 
rates-general  in  1780,  and  took  decided  liberal  ground,  and  was  placed 
j  the  revolutionists  in  1792  at  the  bead  of  tbe  armies  of  the  Rhine,  and 

1793  accepting  other  high  command.  But  in  his  political  course  he 
Be  red  widely  from  La  Fayette.  Oucc  engaged  in  tbe  revolution,  he 
emitted  himself,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  consequences,  to  be  car- 
3<1  in  to  some  of  its  wildest  excesses ;  and  it  was  his  peculinr  misfortune 
at  his  early  intimacy  with  the  Due  d'Orleans  brought  upon  bim  some 

the  shadows  wbicb  hung  so  heavily  on  that  infamous  prince,  lie 
as  nnquestiouably  a  revolutionist,  and  his  courage  and  social  position, 
\  well  as  bis  military  skill,  were  of  much  benefit  to  the  revolutionary 
use.  But  the  recklessness  of  his  temper  plunged  him  into  quarrels 
itli  his  associates,  and  after  a  violent  collision  with  Rossignol,  the 
icobio  general,  he  was  arrested,  tried  jn  Paris  on  tbe  charge  of  dis- 
yalty,  was  convicted,  aud  on  January  31,  1793,  executed.  "  He  died 
.  be  had  desired  to  live,  gallant,  proud,  and  applauded."*  But  it 
is  this  love  of  applause  that  deprived  bis  couKse  of  consistency  and 
s  character  of  weight,  t 

'  3  Lamartino's  Girondists,  2BU. 

Ho  wan  commissioned  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  Corn  wallis'  surrender  to  France, 
i  left  immediately  after  that  event.     (See  8  Washington's  Writings,  432.} 
r*i>  him  Washington,  on  May  10,  17S3,  wrote  as  follows : 

'  Your  particular  services,  air,  with  the  politeness,  zeal,  and  attention  which  I 
ve  ever  experienced  from  you,  have  made  a  deep  nnd  lusting  impression  on  my 
ml,  aud  will  servo  to  endear  yon  to  my  remembrance.     It  would  Lave  heen  a  great 

isfnetion  to  have  had  further  opportunity  to  give  you  in  person  the  assurances  of 

r  regard  co  aid  jour  orders  It  a  vo  permitted  your  loager  con  ti  nuance  in  the  country." 

Lauzun's  troops  sailed  from  the  capes  of  Delaware  on  May  12.  1783. 

Lanza n  was  in  frequent  correspondence  with  Washington  as  to  tho  disposition  of 

s  French  forces  nod  their  joint  action  with  tho  forces  of  tho  United  States.     (7 

ashington's  Writings,  319 ;  B  id.,  64,  84,  87,  9i-K),  lull.) 

Lanznn's  residence  at  Newport,  in  1780,  was  with  Mrs.  Hunter,  at  No.  261  Thames 

vet,  of  which  residence  ho  gave  an  animated  account,  anOL  wYiftra  \\«  Vift  a  •re^v**'- 
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Chevalier  da  Plessis  Maaduit  was  breveted  captate 
Mauduit.  September  19, 1776;  distinguished  himself  at  Germutovr 
and  Red  Bank,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  on  Noven? 
bor  20, 1777.  In  1779  he  returned  to  France.  His  life  was  one  of  varied 
adventures.  Born  in  1753,  he  was  scarcely  twelve  years  of  age  when, 
escaping  from  the  artillery  school  at  Grenoble,  he  succeeded  in  making 
a  tour  of  the  world.  After  his  return  to  France  he  ardently  embraced 
the  American  cause  and  sailed  for  America,  where,  as  a  volunteer  he 
rendered,  as  is  said,  distinguished  service.  He  was  appointed  in  1787 
to  the  command  of  the  French  regiment  at  Port-au-Prince.  Here  he 
took  strong  reactionary  ground,  and  refused,  in  connection  with  the 
royal  governor,  to  promulgate  the  liberal  edicts  coming  from  France. 
Au  insurrection  took  place,  which  he  suppressed  with  great  bloodshed; 
but  the  insurgents  were  re-enforced  on  March  2, 1791,  by  regiments 
arriving  from  France,  who  "  fraternized n  with  the  insurgents.    In 

tion  for  considerateness  and  kindness  which  ought  to  be  considered  ia  connection 
with  his  Paris  social  exploits. 

Of  Lauzun,  at  this  period,  Fersen,  in  a  letter  to  his  father  of  November  30,  1742, 
writes: 

"I  can  not  repeat  to  you  often  enough,  my  dear  father,  how  much  I  am  attached  to 
the  Duke  do  Lauzun,  and  how  fond  I  am  of  him.  He  is  the  noblest  eonl  and  most 
straight-forward  character  I  know."    (3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  446.) 

In  volume  4  of  the  American  Historical  Magaziue,  page  51,  is  given  a  translation 
of  Lauzun's  narrative  of  tho  march  of  Rochambeau's  army  on  Yorktown.-  In  this 
narrative  there  is  a  vivid  sketch  of  the  encounter  between  Tarleton  and  Lauzun,  a* 
well  as  references  to  the  parts  taken  by  Viomrinil  and  Cuatine.  The  paper  is  marked 
by  Lauzun's  usual  levity,  brilliancy,  and  self-admiration,  coupled  with  occasional 
depreciatory  remarks  on  tho  American  militia. 

Of  tho  conduct  of  the  French  officers  in  Rhode  Island  in  1780  Mr.  J.  A.  Stevens,  in 
his  interesting  article  on  tho  French  in  Rhode  Island  (3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  401,) 
thus  writes: 

"Tho  courtly  polish  of  the  French  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  overbearing  arro- 
ganco  which  tho  colouists  had,  with  rare  exceptions,  met  from  British  officers.  A 
Providence  letter  of  tho  22d,  made  public  in  the  newspapers,  is  explicit  on  this  point 
'The  French  officers  of  every  rank,'  it  says,  'have  rendered  themselves  agreeable  by 
that  politeness  which  characterizes  tho  French  nation;'  and  adds  that  tho  l  officers 
and  soldiers  wore  cockades  of  three  colors,  emblematic  of  a  triple  alliance  between 
Franco,  Spain,  and  America.1  The  British  had  destroyed  tho  forests  on  the  island, 
and  left  no  timber  from  which  even  soldiers'  huts  could  be  built.  Rochaiubeau  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  mainland  material  enough  not  merely  for  tho  huts  but 
for  a  largo  hall,  which  was  used  for  social  receptions." 

Of  Lauzun  at  Yorktown  the  author  of  the  Diary  of  a  French  Officer,  snpposed 
to  be  Du  Bourg  (4  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  etc.,  44H),  writes  that  on  October  4, 
"after  charging  several  times  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  he  was  ordered  by  M.  de 
Choiscy  to  fall  back,  and  obeyed.  As  ho  was  returning  with  his  troops  he  saw  one  of 
tho  lancers  of  his  legion  at  some  distance  engaged  with  two  of  Tarleton's  dragoons. 
Without  a  word  to  any  one  ho  lowered  his  guard  and  went  to  his  assistance." 

Lauzun's  Memoirs,  as  they  are  called,  which  were  published  in  Paris  in  1822,  are 
of  doubtful  authenticity,  so  far  as  concerns  the  part  that  relates  to  his  adventures  in 
America.     For  notices  of  Lauzun,  see  Stone's  "  Our  French  Allies,"  22, 20, 299-306. 
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uproar  that  succeeded  Manduit  was  massacred  by  his  own  grena- 


Louis  Marie  (Vieomto  de)  Noailles,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
tlie  regiment  Soissonnis,  at  York  town,  was  born  in  Paris 
' .'  h;.  He  and  La  Fayette  married  sisli'is,  and  from  tbe  same 
mtttml-ftoiat  as  La  Fayette  be  entered  eiithumastically  in  tbe  American 
cause.  Wbeu  be  returned  to  France  lie  took  strong  liberal  ground  in 
the  3tates  General,  and  afterwards  accepted  bigb  military  appoint- 
ment*!. In  1793,  disheartened  at  the  tone  tlie  French  revolutionary 
movements  were  tbeu  assuming,  be  revisited  America.  Alter  tbe  18th 
Brttmaire  lie  returned  to  France,  where  lie  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  to  serve  in  St.  Domingo,  where  be  rendered  singularly  gallant 
services.  He  was  mortally  wounded  ou  January  9, 1804,  in  the  capture 
of  a  British  cruiser  near  Havana. 

James  Joseph  (Com  te  de)  Vanban,  a  grandson  of  the  great 
engineer,  was  born  in  Dijon  in  1754.  As  lieutenant  in  the 
"gendarmarie"  of  Luueville  he  was  an  aid  to  Rocbainbeau  in  America, 
aud  was  a  colonel  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  Revolution.  He  emigrated 
to  Coblentz,  serving  under  Ooude,  but  returned  to  France  during  the 
Consulate,  in  which,  however,  be  met  with  little  favor.  On  tbe  resto- 
ration be  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  the  publication  of  a  history 
by  him  of  tbe  Vendeau  war,  in  which  be  criticised  severely  tbe  liour- 
bou  princes.     He  died  in  1816. 

Louis  Philippe  (Count  de)  Segur  was  born  in  Paris  on 
"  '"'"'  December  10, 1753.    He  served  under  Rochambeau  in  the 

campaign  of  1782.  On  bis  return  to  France  his  attractive  manners  and 
brilliant  talent  drew  to  him  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  in  1784  be 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Catherine  II,  by  whom  he  was  very  favorably 
received.  With  bis  father  be  became  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Napo- 
leon, and  was  a  member  of  tbe  imperial  senate  in  1812.  Although  nom- 
inated, on  the  first  restoration,  to  tbe  house  of  peers,  he  joined  Napo- 
leon during  the  hundred  days,  aud  took  then  and  afterwards  opportu- 
nities of  expressing  to  him  devotion.  In  1824  be  published  his  "  Mo- 
moires,"  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  Boston  in  1825.  Hedied  in 
Paris  in  1830.  In  tbe  first  volume  of  the  "  Memoires"  there  is  an  ani- 
mated account  of  the  American  Revolutionary  war  from  tbe  French 
stand-point. 

Antoiue  Charles  Viomenil  t  was  born  in  tbe  Yosges 
in  1728  of  noble  birth ;  was  a  captain  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  was  wounded  during  the  Seven  years'  war,  iu  which, 
in  Hanover  and  Corsica,  be  took  an  active  part.    In  1770  be  was  ap- 

"  For  b  notice  of  an  adventurous  attack  by  him,  In  connection  with  Colonel  Lau- 
nns,  on  the  Cbew  House,  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  see  4  Mag.  of  Araer.  History, 
193. 

I  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Baron  Viomduil  of  December  7,  1782,  says :  "  The  many 
great  and  amiable  qualities  which  you  possess  have  inspired  me  with  the  highest 
aentimenta  of  esteem  for  your  ouaractor."    {8  Washington's  Vft'^Vcwift, 'J&Vl 
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pointed  "  mareohal  de  camp."  Iu  1780  lie  wan,  as  is  stated  aboT6, 
ond  in  command  to  Kochambeau,  and  was  made  lieutenaut-genenlk 
1781,  and  was  attached  to  the  army  in  Paris,  under  the  command  of  Mar 
shal  Broglie.  He  was  mortally  wounded  when  defending  the  royal 
family  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  August  10,  1702. 

Charles  Joseph  Viom6nil,  the  brother  of  the 
above,  a  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  was  born  in 
17*'>4,  and  was  also  engaged  iu  the  Seven-years  war.  LJe  was  appointor 
brigadier  in  1770  and  marechul  de  cami>  in  1780,  and  was  with 
Koehambeau  in  his  American  campaigns.  On  his  return  to  France  be 
received  in  1789  the  government  of  Martinique.  From  this  office  be 
passed  to  the  emigrant  army  raised  by  Conde,  and  tlien  eutered  iuto 
Russian  service,  where  Paul  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  lieuteuaut 
general.  He  afterwards  took  a  com  maud  uuder  John  VI  of  Portugal 
in  resisting  the  French  invasion  of  that  country,  and  theu,  being  re- 
lieved of  command,  settled  for  a  time  in  England.  Returning  iu  1814 
with  Louis  XVII 1  he  was  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  royal 
volunteers  of  Vlnceunes.  In  1815,  being  then  eighty  years  old,  he  re- 
mained to  the  last  at  his  post  in  opposing  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  On  the  second  restoration  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  divis- 
ion and  received  in  1816,  from  Louis  XVIII  the  baton  de  marcckai 
He  died  in  1827. 

Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de  Vimeur  (Comte  de)  Rocham- 
beau  was  born  in  1  *2o,  and  came  to  America  under  express 
royal  orders,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  classed  among  the  youug  voluu- 
teer  nobles  whose  histories  are  sketched  above.  He  entered  the  royal 
service  iu  1742.  In  1780  he  was  sent  to  America  as  lieuteiiaut-geiieral 
with  a  detachment  of  six  thousand  men.  His  arrival  at  Rhode  Islaml, 
his  movements  in  combination  with  Washington,  first  against  Clinton 
and  then  against  Oornwallis,  are  noticed  in  the  following  correspond- 
ence.* For  his  services  he  received  the  appointment  of  marshal.  Uuder 
the  revolutionary  authorities  he  became  commander  of  the  army  of  tin1 
north  ;  but  his  conduct  being  suspected,  he  was  permitted  to  vindicate 
himself  before  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  was  at  the  time  held  to 
have  disproved  the  charges  against  him,  and  he  then  retired  to  his 
estate  near  Vendome.  He  was  subsequently  arrested  under  Robespierre, 
baton  the  death  of  that  tyrant  was  released.  In  1805  he  was  received  at 
court  by  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  a  pension,  with  the  cross  of  a  grand 
oflieer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  in  1807.  In  1800  were  pub- 
lished his  u  Memoires.M  + 

*  See  titles  Rochambeau,  Washington. 

t  Sim*,  for  a  notice  of  Koehambeau,  4  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  15,  where  it  isaaiil: 
'•  His  reputation  for  courage  and  dash  required  of  him  no  unusual  exposure  and 
pi  iced  his  motives  for  inaction  beyond  the  range  of  suspicion.  Tin*  gravity  uf 
his  character  and  his  remarkable  reticence  impressed  respect  on  his  ollicerH  and  1k*M 
his  troops  in  perfect  control  ;  yet,  while  as  a  disciplinarian  he  was  rigid  aud  severe,  be 
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Peter  Stephen  Duponceau,  who,  though  be  did  nut  re- 

ii  Id  France  after  the  Revolution,  may  not  bo  improp- 

'  Included  in  the  present  section,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Re, 

nance,  on  .lane  3,  1760.  His  early  education  was  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  he  went,  through  a  thorough  course  of  preparatory  study  in 

euoral  literature,  as  well  as  in  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
"After  the  death  of  his  father,  Duponceau  became  abbe,  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 177fi,  be  left  his  place,  and,  with  Paradise  Lost  iu  one  pocket  and 
a  clean  shirt  in  the  other,  he  took  bis  way  on  foot  to  Paris."  "  He  there, 
after  several  literary  ventures,  became  acquainted  with  Beaumarchuis, 
who  introduced  him  to  Stcubeu,  then  preparing  to  go  to  America. 

Ardently  espousing  the  American  cause,  and  adopting  those  liberal 
political  views  to  which  through  his  long  life  ho  unflinchingly  adhered, 
Duponceau  came  to  the  United  States  with  Stcubeu  as  secretary  and 
aid-de-camp,  landing  at  Portsmouth  on  December  1,1777.  On  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1778,  he  was  made  captain  in  the  American  service.  He 
served  under  Steuben  until  the  close  of  1778,  when  he  was  for  some 
months  confined  in  Philadelphia  by  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  during 
which  period  he  rendered  much  literary  service  to  the  Government, 
acting  constantly  as  interpreter.  This  service  he  continued,  with  an 
intermission, in  the  winter  of  1780-'8I,  when  he  joined  Steuben  in  his 
Southern  campaign,  until  October,  1781,  when  be  was  appointed  a  clerk 
in  the  office  for  foreign  affairs,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston. In  this  position,  which  he  held  until  June  4, 1783,  be  was,  as  the 
records  of  the  department  show,  of  immense  use,  as  he  not  only  was  a 
thorough  linguist,  but  was  a  master  of  international  law.  After  he  left 
the  department  he  entered  ou  a  large  practice  at  the  bar,  for  which  bis 

endeared  himself  to  his  troops  by  bis  fatherly  and  watchful  care  for  their  personal  com- 
fort." Id  2  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  appendix,  420,  456,  are  given  two 
characteristic  letters  of  Rochanibean,  evidently  in  his  own  English,  to  Washington. 
The  first,  of  May  12,  1789,  speaks  of  France  as  being  in  a  "terrible  crisis  of  finance;" 
deplores  Nocker's  resignation,  and  speaks  of  Colonoe,  who  succeeded,  as  "  a  devil  of  a 
tool."  The  second,  of  January  IH,  17S8,  is  as  follows,  and  is  of  interest  from  what 
we  learn  in  it  of  De  Grasse  as  well  as  Rochambeau : 

"Poor  Count  do  Grasse,  oar  colleague  in  tho  expedition  against  Cornwallis,  is  dead 
the  day  before  yesterday  of  an  apoplexy.  He  had  an  uiihappy  end ;  the  pains  he 
had  after  biannlucky  fighting  of  tho  12th  of  April,  and  having  been  lately  married 
again  to  a  woman  of  bad  character — all  that  occasioned  hint  a  great  sorrow.  I 
made  all  It  has  been  in  my  power  to  soften  his  pains,  bnt  by  tho  vivacity  of  his  head 
he  did  take  always  violent  parts,  which  spoiled  all  what  his  friends  could  make  in 
his  favor.  I  long,  ray  dear  general,  to  see  your  convention  passed  upon  the  plurality 
of  the  States,  and  to  seeyoa  President  of  a  Confederation  strongly  settled." 

As  to  Rocb  am  beau's  campaign  iu  Rhode  Island,  see  3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  etc., 
.mi;  13  id  ,  I;  H  id.,  part  1,  349.  In  4  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  etc.,  205,  293,  441, 
is  given  a  translation  of  the  Diary  of  a  French  Officer,  aid  to  Rochambeau,  pre- 
sumed to  bo  the  Baron   Cromot   du   Bourg,  relative  to  Rochauibeau's  canipaigusin 

*  Kapp'a  SteaboD,  609. 
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accomplish  men  U  gave  him,  in  some  departments,  a  position 
be  was  at  the  time  without  rivals.  His  publications  were  very  noi 
ohm  both  in  law  anil  in  general  literature,  and  bis  genius  for  langt 
continued  to  exhibit  itself  even  in  extreme  old  age.  When  seventy 
be  received  from  the  French  Institute  a  prize  for  a  Memoir 
dian  Languages  of  North  America,  and  in  his  seventy -ninth  year  he 
published  a  work  of  singular  merit  on  the  Chinese  System  of  Writing 
While  an  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution,  he  fdl 
afterwards  in  the  ranks  of  that  school  of  liberal  const  motives  who  ac- 
cepted the  views  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  By  Jefferson  be  wasoffrred 
the  position  of  chief-justice  of  Louisiana,  which,  however,  he  declined. 
Great  as  was  his  gift  tor  the  mastery  of  languages,  be  never  wax  able 
to  lose  his  strong  French  accent;  but  notwithstanding  this  drawback 
be  wrote  and  spoke  English  with  remarkable  elegance  of  style  and  force 
of  argument.  In  character  be  was  singularly  guileless  aud  pure.  In 
bis  old  age  his  appearance  was  peculiarly  quaint,  and  bis  bearing  wis 
much  affected  by  his  extreme  short-sightedness,  which,  while  it  was  of 
benefit  to  bim  in  the  endurance  of  vision  it  gave  him  in  reading  and 
writiug,  somewhat  embarrassed  bim  iu  his  social  ventures.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia  on  April  1, 1841,  aud  was  buried  with  honors  wlM 
showed  how  strong  were  the  veneration  aud  honor  felt  for  him  by  the 
whole  community.  It  is  proper  that  this  notice  shall  be  here  taken  oi 
him,  since  not  only  does  the  Department  of  State  retaiu  the  records  of 
bis  ability  and  industry  as  assistant  to  our  first  Secretary  of  State,  lmt 
there  was  scarcely  a  question  of  international  law  arising  under  uar 
earlier  administrations  as  to  which  be  was  not  consulted.* 

5  79.  John  Kalb,  or  de  Kalb,  as  he  was  after- 
wards  called,  was,  according  to  bis  biography, t  tue 
son  of  a  Herman  peasant,  aud  was  born  iu  1721.  Entering  in  early 
life  iu  the  French  army,  and  dropping  his  German  nationality,  be  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  baron,"  to  which  be  bad  no  hereditary  right,  but 
which  he  maintained  with  a  success  the  more  remarkable,  as  sucb 
titles  were  jealously  watched,  they  being  essential  in  the  French  sjs- 
tern  to  high  military  promotion.  His  rank,  however,  was  acquiesced 
in  apparently  without  question ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  presume  that, 
in  view  of  bis  subsequent  honorable  and  manly  career,  it  was  iu 
some  way  acceded  to  him  by  French  authority.  He  obtained  some 
distinction  in  the  French  service,  and  attached  himself  to  the  mili- 
tary family  of  Count  Broglie,  whose  relations  to  America  are  noticed 
in  a  preceding  section. 

■  To  Du]ioi)ceau  we  one  also  a  translation,  with  notos,  of  tliu  II rat  book  of  Bynker- 
Hhoek'a  (Jitettioneii  Juris  I'ublki,  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  1810,  under  the  till*  of 
a  Treatise  nn  the  Law  of  War,  translated  from  the  original  Latin  of  Cornelius  Bjn- 
kurslioek,  etc. 

t  Kuril1*  Life  of  Kalb,  K.  Y.,  1889. 
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hu  <Mcrvt  ""««on  to  Amer-    $80.  Iu  1707  Kalb  was  sent  by    Choiseul,  no 

ica  10 1707.  *  ' 

doubt  on  Broglie's  suggestion,  on  a  secret  mission 
to  America,  doubtless  as  a  part  of  that  net- work  of  secret  service  by 
which  the  official  diplomacy  of  Frauce  was  underlaid.  Kalb's  in- 
structions, as  given  by  Kapp,  were  as  follows : 

(1)  M.  do  Kalb  will  repair  to  Amsterdam,  and  there  direct  his  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  rumors  iu  circulation  about  the  English  colonists.  Should  they  appear 
to  bo  well  founded,  he  will  immediately  make  preparations  for  a  journey  to  America. 

(*2)  On  hiti  arrival  he  will  iuquire  into  the  intentions  of  the  inhabitants,  aud  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  whether  they  are  in  need  of  good  engineers  and  artillery  officers, 
or  other  individuals,  aud  whether  they  should  be  supplied  with  them. 

(3)  Ho  wUl  inform  himself  of  their  facilities  for  procuring  supplies,  and  will  find 
out  what  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  and  provisions  they  are  able  to  procure. 

(I)  He  will  acquaint  himself  with  the  greater  or  lesser  strength  of  their  purpose  to 
withdraw  from  the  British  Government. 

(5)  He  will  examine  their  resources  in  troops,  fortified  places,  and  forts,  and  will 
seek  to  discover  their  plau  of  revolt,  and  the  leaders  who  are  expected  to  direct  and 
control  it. 

Great  reliance  is  placed  on  the  intelligence  and  address  of  M.  Kalb  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  mission  requiring  an  uncommon  degree  of  tact  and  shrewdness,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  report  progress  as  often  as  possible. 

Kalb,  according  to  his  biographer,  was  at  first  unwilliug  to  accept 
the  trust.  It  was  earnestly  pressed,  however,  on  him  by  Choiseul,  all 
whose  energies  were  bent  on  a  recovery  of  French  honor  and  influence, 
and  who  felt  that  this  could  be  effectively  furthered  by  aiding  the  Col- 
onies in  a  revolt,  if  there  was  one,  against  the  mother  country. 

"Do  not/'  said  Choiseul,  "decline  tbe  mission  with  which  1  have  intrusted  you.  I 
know  that  it  is  difficult,  and  requires  great  sagacity  ;  but  1  have  fixed  my  desire  upon 
you  after  much  deliberation,  aud  know  that  you  will  see  no  reason  to  regret  it.  Ask 
of  me  the  means  which  you  think  necessary  for  it*»  execution.  I  will  furnish  you 
with  them  all." 

Under  this  influence  Kalb  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  aud  in 
order  at  the  outset  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  business  relations  of 
the  Colonies  he  visited  Holland  aud  then  England  iu  search  of  the  requi- 
site information.  After  a  long  stay  in  Holland  aud  a  short  stay  in 
London  he  sailed  on  the  4th  of  October  from  Gravesend  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  did  not  arrive  until  January  12, 17GS,  after  a  voyage  as 
rough  and  exhausting  as  it  was  protracted. 

Of  Kalb's  letters,  in  which  he  reported  to  Choiseul  his  observations 
on  colonial  conditions,  it  is  requisite  at  present  only  to  give  such  pas- 
sages as  apply  to  the  diplomatic  relations  which  the  United  States 
were  about  to  enter  into.  The  determination  of  the  population  not  to 
pay  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  British  Government  he  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1768,  to  be  general  and  resolute. 

"Although  each  province  has  its  own  separate  and  distinct  assembly,  they  all  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  the  measure  with  the  same  decision  and  unauimity  as  if  they 
had  jointly  deliberated  upon  their  line  of  action.  Some,  it  is  true,  were  more  violent 
than  others,  but  the  substance  of  each  refusal  was  the  samo.    Tin*,  most  violent  of 
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these  provincial  assemblies  were  those  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  com- 
missioners of  the  new  impost  were  even  threatened  in  their  persons.  *  •  *  AU 
depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  court,  which  promises  to  he  a  conciliatory  one,  as  the 
advantage  derived  by  the  British  people  from  their  connection  with  the  Colonies  is 
too  great  to  permit  the  government  to  stop  short  of  auy  efforts  to  preserve  this  inval- 
uable magazine  of  raw  productions  and  this  most  profitable  market  for  its  manufact- 
ures. The  present  condition  of  the  Colonies  is  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  repel 
force  by  force,  but  their  value  1o  the  mother  country  is  their  best  safeguard  against 
any  violation  of  their  real  or  imaginary  privileges.  In  case  of  au  insurrection  the 
colonists  would  have  nothing  but  their  militia  to  depend  upon,  which,  though  very 
numerous,  is  not  the  best  disciplined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immense  extent  of  the 
country,  the  waut  of  ready  money,  the  discord  among  the  governors  of  the  various 
provinces,  all  independent  of  each  other,  present  great  obstacles  to  the  formation  of 
au  army  and  the  speedy  opening  of  hostilities  in  the  respective  neighborhoods." 

This  was  only  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia.  In  a  let- 
ter of  January  20,  eight  days  after  his  arrival,  he  said : 

"  These  acts" — those  imposing  duties  on  tea,  pepper,  etc., — "  are  considered  so  manj 
violations  of  their  privileges,  and  revive  all  the  grievances  which  the  colonist* 
claim  to  have  suffered  at  the  bauds  of  the  home  government." 

On  Kalb's  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  on  January  25, 
17t>8,  the  boat  on  which  he  was  crossing  from  New  Jersey  to  Staten 
Island  was  cast  adrift  on  the  way,  and  some  of  the  passengers  died  from 
the  exposure,  while  Kalb  lost  his  baggage,  his  money,  and  his  cipher, 
and  was  so  much  injured  by  the  exposure  that  he  was  not  able  to  write 
to  Choiseul  until  February  25.    He  then  said : 

"  The  Colonies  seem  to  intrench  themselves  more  and  more  in  their  system  of  oppo- 
sition and  of  economy.  *  *  *  All  classes  of  people  here  are  imbned  with  such  i 
spirit  of  independence  and  freedom  from  control  that  if  all  the  provinces  can  be 
united  under  a  common  representation,  an  independent  state  will  soon  be  formed. 
At  all  events  it  will  certainly  come  forth  in  time.  Whatever  may  be  done  in  London, 
thin  country  is  growing  too  powerful  to  be  much  longer  governed  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance." 

« 

From  Boston  he  thus  wrote  on  March  2,  1768 : 

"  I  meet  with  the  same  opinions  as  in  the  provinces  already  visited,  only  expressed 
with  greater  violence  and  acrimony.  *  *  *  The  inhabitants  of  this  province 
(Massachusetts)  are  almost  exclusively  Englishmen  or  of  English  stock,  and  the 
liberties  so  long  enjoyed  by  them  have  only  swelled  the  pride  and  presumption 
peculiar  to  this  people.  All  these  circumstances  go  to  show  but  too  clearly  that 
there  will  bo  no  means  of  inducing  them  to  accept  of  assistance  from  abroad.  Is 
fact,  they  are  so  well  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause,  the  clemency  of  tht 
king,  and  of  their  own  importance  to  the  mother  country,  that  they  have  never  con- 
templated the  possibility  of  extreme  measures.  *  *  *  I  am  more  and  more  aston- 
ished at  the  immense  number  of  merchantmen  to  be  seen  in  nil  the  ports,  rivers,  and 
bays  from  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  to  Boston  harbor.  And  in  addition  to  these, 
numberless  ships  are  in  course  of  construction.  What  mnst  have  been  the  trade  of 
the  Colonies  before  the  disturbances  began  !  " 

From  New  York,  on  April  24,  1768,  when  on  the  eve  of  his  return 
voyage,  he  thus  wrote  : 

"Even  admitting  the  possibility  of  positive  rupture,  the  opening  of  actual  hostili- 
ties between  the  court  and  the  Co\oine&  can.  wot  taxt  be  far  distant,  as  it  presuppos* 
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the  participation  of  the  people,  the  shipment  of  large  masses  of  troops,  and  extensive 
levies  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Colonics,  if  hard  pressed,  would 
make  a  pretense  of  submission  to  gain  time  for  creatiug  a  navy,  concentrating  and 
disciplining  their  forces,  and  making  other  needful  preparations." 

As  sustaining  Kalb's  conclusious  as  to  the  unlikelihood  of  immedi- 
ate revolt  of  a  character  which  would  invoke  French  aid,  Kapp,  Kalb's 
biographer,  cites  the  concurrent  opiuiou  of  Durant,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  London,  who  on  August  30, 1768,  declared  an  early  revolution 
in  the  Colonies  improbable ;  while  Ghatelet,  who  succeeded  Durant, 
told  Ghoiseul  that  any  premature  hostilities  of  France  against  England 
would  bring  out  the  Colonies  on  the  English  side.  And,  as  elsewhere 
seen,  that  was  at  the  time  the  opinion  of  both  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin, who  would  have  been  ready  at  that  era,  if  there  had  been  a  rupt- 
ure between  France  and  England  and  if  England  took  an  attitude  of 
conciliation,  to  support  England  against  France.* 

Enten  Amj$»°  »ervic« in     §  81.  After  Kalb's  return  to  France  he  continued 

unemployed  and  without  marked  promotion  until 
1776.  It  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  then  looked  forward  to 
employment  in  the  war  which  had  then  actually  begun  in  America.  On 
November  16,  1776,  Silas  Deane  accepted  his  services  as  a  u  gentleman 
of  independent  fortune  and  certain  prospect  of  advancement  here,  but 
a  zealous  friend  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious."  Under  this  arrange- 
ment with  Deane,  Kalb  had  assigned  to  him  the  rank  of  major-general, 
to  date  from  November  6,  1776. 

Lord  Storraont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  was  not  without  informa- 
tion of  Kalb's  projected  adventure.  In  a  letter  quoted  by  Kapp  (p.  86) 
he  advised  Lord  Weymouth,  then  secretary  of  state,  that — 

"  A  M.  Col b6,  a  Swiss  officer,  formerly  in  this  service,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  the  famous  van  Rohais,  was  sent  for  to  Fontainebleau,  and  staid  there  some  days. 
It  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  go  to  St.  Domingo  and  from  thence  to  North 
America;  he  should  have  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  9,000  to  10,000  livresayear 
daring  the  time  of  his  being  employed.  These  conditions  he  accepted  after  some 
hesitation  and  set  out  from  hence  ou  Monday  last.  He  is  accompanied  by  Holtzen- 
dorff,  a  Prussian  by  birth,  who  was  likewise  engaged  by  this  court,  aud  has  had  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  giveu  him,  with  6,000  livres  a  year.  He  is  not  thought  to 
to  be  an  officer  of  any  distinction,  but  M.  Co.1  be*  is,  I  am  told,  a  man  of  ability.  He 
was  sent  to  North  America  during  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  gave  him  the 
1  orclre  de  m6rito.'  " 

Stormont  was  probably  misinformed  as  to  "  Colb6"  being  "engaged" 
to  go  to  America  by  the  French  court,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in 
either  the  French  archives  or  our  own  or  in  Kalb's  correspondence.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Kalb  obtained  the  assent  of  the  French  authorities 
before  he  accepted  Deaue's  offer. 

It  was  not  until  December  7  that,  according  to  Kapp,  the  terms  with 


*  De  Kalb's  mission  of  1768  is  discussed  in  a  paper  translated  by  Sparks  from  a 
manuscript,  found  in  the  French  war  department.  (32  Sparks  MSS.  Harvard  Col- 
lege.) 
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Deane  were  finally  settled  ;  ami  when  so  settled  they  e 
latious  as  to  La  Fayette,  tlieu  in  his  nineteenth  year,  though  ft 
nian  with  one  child.     La  Fayette  was  a  relative  of  the  Count  del 
and  was  introduced  by  Broglie  to  Deane. 

In  order  to  evade  the  observation  of  the  British  minister  ■ 
spies,  the  shipments  destined  by  France  to  America  were  A 
in  vessels  at  the  ports  of  Havre,  Sautes,  L'Orieut,  and  Dunkirk, 
when  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  however,  the  vessels  were  sntyectl 
various  delays.  Du  Coudray  set  sail,  after  having  been  previoualrN 
pelled  to  put  back,  on  February  14,  1777,  It  was  not  until  M.uu-i 
that  Kalb  and  La  Fayette  set  sail,  La  Fayette  being  detained  b; 
intervention  of  his  family;  but  even  when  embarked  their  dilfi 
were  not  over.  La  Fayette,  the  ship  having  entered  for  dispatcliessi 
port  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  Spain,  received  orders  from  Yergenueatolj 
turn  to  France.  This  he  did,  and  alter  arranging  a  settlement  with  Hi 
family,  the  Vivtoire,  which  he  had  chartered,  set  sail  on  April  ^U,biTil 
on  board,  in  addition  to  La  Fayette  and  Kalb,  a  number  of  F 
officers. 

Of  Kalb's  zealous  and  at  the  same  time  intelligent  attachment  M 
the  American  cause  not  only  his  services  in  camp  and  council  butU 
own  statements  bear  witness.    Thus  in  a  letter,  heretofore  uiiiniblist 
in  the  Department  of  State,  addressed  to  Dr.  Frederic  Phyle,  at  1* 
delphia,  datedat  Paris,  December  Hfi,  1775, hesays  (in  German),  " 
he  wuiild  be  gladly  apprised  of  a  good  harmony  restored  between  li 
Colonies  and  the  mother  country.     I  hardly  can  believe,"  he  adds, ' 
the  English  ministry  will  pursue  the  rash  and   unjust  uiea.su its  anil 
push  the  Colonics  to  violent  extremities  to  preserve  their  natural  awil 
constitutional  liberties."    Hut  ho  then  goes  on  to  say  (in  German)  that  it 
the  war  should  continue  between  England  and  the  Colonies,  he  would 
cheerfully  put  his  "thirty-two  years"  of  military  experience  at  tlw 
service  of  Congress  if  officially  requested.     This  was  nearly  a  year  \» 
lore  he  took  parr  in  the  movement,  narrated  in  the  prior  chapter,  to 
make  "  Count  ISroglie"  comma udcr-iu-cliief  of  the  American  armies; 
and  his  interest  in  that  movement,  taken  up  temporarily,  eeased, us n 
have  seen,  alter  he  had  arrived  in  America  and  saw  how  absurd  sucbP 
appointment  would  be. 

IJnih  Marshal  Broglie  and  Count  ISroglie  assented  to  Kalb's  ourseii 
devoting  himself  to  the  American  cause  under  the  chieftaincy  of  Wash- 
ington, and  it  was  seltled  that  he  was  to  have  ft  leave  of  absence  f« 
two  years  from  the  French  service  to  engage  in  the  service  of  Anieric*, 
with  the  understanding  that  a  briyadiership  should  be  conferral  w 
hiin  on  the  tirsl  opportunity  in  France. 

To  the  fidelity,  skill,  and  bravery  shown  by  Kalb  when  in  the  Amer- 
ican service  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  the  present  writer  to  pay* 
detailed  tribute.  His  death  on  the  battle-field,  falling  in  a  gallant 
charge,  alter  ;ntion  the  most   heroic,  was  the  closing  of  a  service  to 
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b  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  of  heroism,  gallantry,  and 
skill.* 
%  death  is  thus  narrated : 

ITiLLftBOROUGn,  September  2,  1780. 
tie  Baron  deKalb,  taken  by  the  British  aud  mortally  wounded,  desired  me 
mmediately  to  Philadelphia,  to  give,  in  his  name,  to  Congress  a  full  account 
nsactious  relative  to  his  command  of  the  Maryland  aud  Delaware  line,  since 
ture  from  Pennsylvania,  to  clear  his  memory  of  every  false  or  malignant 
>n  which  might  have  been  made  by  some  invidious  persons,  but  as  my 
o  not  permit  me  to  travel  as  fast  as  I  could  desire,  I  thought  it  convenient 
t  (sic.)  yon  sir,  of  my  repairing  to  Congress  with  all  the  baron's  papers  and 
that  no  measure  be  taken  towards  this  affair  before  my  arrival  in  Phila- 
rhich  will  be  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Baron  de  Kalb,  deserted  by  all 
a,  who  fled  at  the  first  Are,  withstood  with  the  greatest  bravery,  coolness, 
pidity,  with  the  brave  Marylanders  alone,  the  furious  charge  of  the  whole 
*my ;  but  superior  bravery  was  obliged  at  length  to  yield  to  superior  nura- 
the  baron,  having  had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  fell  in  the  hands  of  the 
ierced  with  eight  wounds  of  bayonet  and  threo  musket-balls.  I  stood  by 
during  the  action  and  shared  his  fate,  being  taken  by  his  side,  wounded 
-msand  hands.  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Rawdon  treated  ns  with  the  greatest 
The  baron,  dying  of  his  wounds  two  days  after  the  action,  was  buried 
he  honors  of  war  and  his  funeral  attended  by  all  the  officers  of  the  British 
he  doctor  having  reported  to  Lord  Cornwallis  the  impossibility  of  curing 
Is  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  he  admitted  mo  to  my  parole,  to  go  to  Phil- 
for  effecting  an  exchange  between  me  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton, 
>f  war  at  Philadelphia.  But,  sir,  being  informed  by  Governor  Nash  that 
lainilton  is  a  mau  of  very  great  influence  among  some  Iudian  tribes,  and 
exchange  may  prove  of  dangerous  consequences,  I  submit  in  that  case  to  drop 
r  altogether,  being  unwilling  that  my  exchange  should  be  attended  with 
injury  to  our  cause,  and  should  I  not  be  able  to  negotiate  another  exchange 
ill  the  tenor  of  my  parole. 

le  highest  esteem  and  consideration,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  ex- 
most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

Le  Cn.  DuBOYSsoN.t 

§  82.  Coudray,  or  Du  Coudray,  an  eminent  French  artil- 
lery officer,  whose  name  appears  frequently  in  the  following 
i,  was  selected  by  St.  Germain,  secretary  of  war,  in  1775,  to 
\  French  arsenals,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  muni- 
war  could  be  drawn  from  for  American  purposes  in  case  it  was 
ued  to  render  aid  to  America.  In  September,  1776,  he  visited 
rg,  Dijon,  Metz,  Besan$on,  Charleville,  and  other  posts,  where 
ted  "two  hundred  4-pounder  field  pieces,  with  a  hundred  thou- 
lls,  besides  thirty  thousand  stand  of  small-arms  and  ammunition, 
p  thousand  tents."  { 


the  claim  of  K alb's  representatives  against  tho  United  States,  see  tn/ra, 

o  Livingston,  April  17,  1782  ;  Livingston  to  Luzerne,  June  7,  1782  ;  Luzerne 

uteres  ting  letter  is  in  Papers  of  Continental  Congress,  No.  78,  vol.  7,  Depart- 

tate,  and  has  never  been  published.      It  escaped  the  notice  of  Kapp  when 

j  his  life  of  Kalb. 

>8s,  April  28,  1784  ;  and  also  Kapp's  life  of  Kalb. 

s  Kalb,  84 ;  see  also  Coudray's  Memoirs,  MSS.,  Department  ol  &tato. 
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Sartorie,  secretary  of  the  navy,  joined  in  the  same  movement; 
in  order  to  throw  the  British  agents,  who  were  planed  oti  watch  in  e< 
port,  off  their  guard,  the  vessels  employed  had  manifests  of  San  Do- 
mingo, while  the  officers  engaged  hail  given  to  thorn  advanced  rank. it 
view  of  their  colonial  service  as  thus  proclaimed. 

The  Amphitrite,\u  which  General  Du  Coudray  and  his  suit  were  to  hi 
carried,  set  sail  from  Havre  on  December  14,  1776,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  equipment  of  the  ship,  which  made  her  unfit  tor  these*, 
rp turned  after  a  few  days,  as  is  detailed  in  Da  Coudnty's  Memoirs, 
to  L'Orient.  It  was  not  until  February  14,  1777,  that  the  AmpU- 
trite  finally  suited,  Du  Coudray  having  arranged  the  cargo  and  pa*- 
Beugers  to  his  own  mind,  and  having  at  last  overqpme  the  difficol 
ties  incident  in  part  to  the  system  of  duplicity  adopted  by  the  Frews 
court,  in  part  to  tbc  mismanagement  of  Beaumarchaig.  He  arrived  it 
Philadelphia  towards  tbe  end  of  June,  when  be  applied  for  the  rank  of 
major-general,  assigned  him  by  Deanc,  to  be  accompanied  with  the 
command  of  the  engineers  as  well  as  of  the  artillery.  But  these  pre- 
tensions met  with  immediate  and  vehement  resistance.  Knox,  who, 
though  without  military  training,  had  a  strong  hold  ou  the  army,  it- 
signed  when  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  outranked  by  Du  Coudraj, 
and  was  sustained  by  resignations  by  Sullivan  and  Greene.  Congress, 
to  settle  matters,  refused  to  accept  these  resignations,  and  also  declined 
to  assign  Du  Coudray  to  the  artillery,  giving  him  instead  of  the  rank 
of  major-general  that  of  inspector-general  of  ordnance.  In  this  he 
acquiesced,  and  applied  for  permission  to  join  the  army,  just  before  the 
bat  lie  of  Brandy  wine,  as  a  volunteer  captain  of  engineers.  On  Sep- 
tember U\,  however,  be  was  drowned  in  the  Schuylkill. 

\  very  voluminous  paper  from  Du  Coudray,  vindicating  Himself  from 
the  charge  of  fractiousness  in  the  movements  connected  with  his  em- 
barkation, was  sent  by  him  to  Congress,  and  is  now  on  tile  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  A  part  of  this  paper  is  given  at  pages  .'153  ff.vl 
Douiol's  work,  heretofore  cited;  and  the  position  taken  by  Doniol, M 
well  as  by  other  French  critics,  is  that  Du  Coudray,  while  an  engineer 
of  great  ability,  was  a  mere,  soldier  of  fortune,  ambitious  of  rant  and 
money,  without  any  enthusiasm  in  the  American  cause,  and  requiring 
from  Congress,  in  a  tone  approaching  to  insolence,  concessions  incom- 
patible with  their  independence,  and  with  the  respect  due  the  oflieers 
of  the  army  as  then  constituted.*  It  was  to  the  arrogance  of  Du  (Vm- 
dray's  course  that  Lafayette  traced  inneli  of  the  distrust  shown  by  Con- 
gress of  other  French  officers  who  came  over  under  engagements  IiJ 
Deane.t 

5  83.  Conrad  Alexander  Gerard  was  the  first  minister  from 

any  foreign  court  to  the  United  States,     When  the  American 

commissioners  went  to  Paris,  in  the  year  177fi,  he  was  principal  seen- 

■  »■.■  nlwi,  Lon^ni.-'H  Lift  c.r  IleuiimiirdmlM,  1 13/. 
t  Far  correspondence  us  t<i  Coudray,  st-o  index,  title  Cuiidruj-. 
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tary  to  the  council  of  state,  ami  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  and 
confidence  with  Count  de  Vergeuues.  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Under  the  auspices  of  that  minister,  and  in  concert  with  him,  M.  Gerard 
early  took  a  strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  the  United  States,  and 
abetted  the  cause  of  their  independence.  He  negotiated,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government,  the  tirst  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  signed  on  the  Oth  of  Februapy,  1778,  by  him 
for  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  by  Franklin,  Deaue,  and  Lee  for 
the  other. 

His  knowledge  of  American  affairs,  and  his  general  ability,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  represent  the  French  court  as 
minister  to  Congress.  He  came  over  to  this  country  in  the  fleet  with 
Count  d'£staing,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1778.  After  discharging  the  duties  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  for 
more  than  a  year  in  a  manner  highly  acceptable  to  Congress  and  the 
whole  country,  as  well  as  to  his  own  government,  he  asked  his  recall, 
and  took  his  final  leave  of  Congress  on  the  17th  of  September,  1779. 
He  returned  to  Europe  in  the  same  vessel  which  took  out  Mr.  Jay  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain.9 

§84.  Csesar  Anne  de  la  Luzerne  followed  M.  Gerard  as 

*erne"  minister  plenipotentiary  from  France  to  the  United  States. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven-years'  war,  and  in  177G  was  ap- 
pointed envoy  extraordinary  to  America,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  :;lst  of  September,  1779.  As  Gerard  was  still  discharging  the 
functions  of  his  office,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  did  not  receive  his 
first  audience  of  Congress  till  the  17th  of  November. 

From  that  time  to  the  eud  of  the  war  he  applied  himself  sedulously 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  as  well 
as  by  the  uniform  discretion  of  his  official  conduct,  he  won  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people.  His  efforts  were  all  directed 
to  the  support  of  the  alliance,  on  the  principles  of  equity  and  the  broad 
basis  of  reciprocal  interests  established  in  the  treaties. 

After  remaining  in  the  D  nited  States  more  than  five  years  he  obtained 
permission  to  visit  Prance,  although  he  did  not  then  resign  his  commis- 
sion as  minister.  A  few  months  afterwards,  however,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jay,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that,  being  designed  by  the  king 
for  another  appointment,  his  character  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  had  ceased.    M.  Barbe  Marbois,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of 


•  5  Sparks7  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  553. 

For  Gerard's  diplomatic  correspondence  in  respect  to  the  United  States,  see  iudex- 
title  Gerard. 

Gerard's  defect  as  an  advisor  of  Vergennes,  was  the  suddenness  with  which  he 
reached  conclusions  he  was  obliged  afterwards  to  abandon.  On  August  "22,  1778, 
for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Vergennes  that  Washington,  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
acted  with  injustice  towards  Charles  Lee,  though  this  opinion  he  afterwards  took 

back. 
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legation  during  the  whole  of  M.  de  la  Luzernefe  resideiic     in 
succeeded  liini  as  charge  d'affnires." 

He  was  transferred  on  leaving  the  United  States  to  the  |io.st  of : 
hassudor  from  France  to  the  court  of  London  in   January,  1788.    Rt 
remained  there  till  his  death,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1791,  attheagt 
of  fifty  years.t 

The  following  tetters  relate  to  Luzerne  taking  leave  of  bis  mission 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  his  whole  course  in  lli« 
United  States  won  the  affection  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  resided.  Mis  diplomatic  papers  are  referred  to  in  the 
index,  title  Luzerne. 

Luzerne  to  Jay,  Sterrtart)  of  Foreign  Affair*. 

[  Trail  nlutioii  ]  ; 

Paris  (dale  uncertain },  IPT 
Slit:  I  darn  not  flatter  myself  that  your  excellency  has  any  recollection  of  a  mu 
who  hml  the  benefit  of  your  acquaintance  lint  a  few  days,  mill  eveo  at  a  time  what 
he  could  nnt  express  himHolf  in  your  language. 

I  arrived  in  America,  sir,  when,  after  having  rendered  the  moat  important  servirti 
to  tfau  Confederacy,  and  sustained  with  the  greatest  distinction  the  office  of  l'n*i- 
dent  of  Congress,  that  body  had  io  trusted  you  with  the  important  cant  of  conducting 
their  affairs  in  Spain  and  in  the  principal  courts  of  Europe. 

I  have  resided  in  America  live  years  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  tnCim- 
gross;  and  though  indeed  I  can  not  but  lie  well  satisfied  with  the  ki  ndnese  and  ihf 
confidence  which  that  illustrious  body  have  ever  shown  me,  I  have  always  regreltol 
that  yon  were  not  during  that  period  one  of  its  member*.  Ynn  departed  from  Hum]* 
when  1  returned  to  it.  At  that  time  I  Haltered  myself  that  I  should  again  ew  von  in 
America  and  resume  my  duties  there;  but  his  majesty  lias  thought  tit  to  give  me 
■ndnc-s  to  present  to  Congress  my  letwrs 
the  high  sentiments  of  respect  and  vcniT- 

of  the  attachment 


other  des 

inalioii.     Will  yon  have  the  * 

recall,  an 

1  to  express  to  that  body  fur  u 

ion  with 

vhich  1  have  long  regarded  tl 

Allow  me 

.lso  lo  request  your  excellency 

id  coiisid. 

ration  with  which  I  have  the  1 

Luz/rne  lo  the  l'<:--i,irnt  of  Coixjrct*. 

An'\*apoi.is.  January  2°,  IT'M. 
Sir:  I  have  the  last  year  presented  lo  Congress  several  notes  respecting  whirl)  w 
answer  has  been  given  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it  has  lakn 
resolutions  on  many  of  these  notes.  Not  to  importune  Congress  by  re  iterations.  1 
pray  yon  to  be  pleased  to  inform  me  of  what  lias  passed  on  (his  subject,  utlil  especiall? 
with  regard  lo  Iho  rati  lien  t  inn  of  i  he  contract  entered  into  between  the  king  and  ll* 
United  States  for  the  various  loans  which  bis  majesty  has  made  them  and  entire* 
iiig  the  measures  taken  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  sums  lent  to  the  L'lliieJ 
States  by  his  majesty  or  for  whiuh  he  has  become  responsible. 
I  have  the  honor  lo  he,  etc., 

LrzEiME. 

■  f.  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr..  0«J, 

[■•mill  him  the  county  of  Nil/erne  in  rentisylvania  was  named. 
I  See  index  to  Clinton-  Com  wall  is  Controversy,  title  Luzerne. 
t  fi  Sparks*  Dip.  Kov.  Corr..  i:W. 
j>  /bid.,  128. 
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i  .■■  ■  course  in  England  Wraxall  thus  speaks:  "I  lived  in  habits  of  great  in- 
■■  with  hiui  from  his  first  arrival  in  England  nearly  to  the  termination  of  hiB  em- 
re  nil  not  bestowed  on  bini  any  external  advantages.  Neither  bin  person, 
ir  iii.'ress  seemed  to  be  adapted  for  a  drawing-room,  and  bin  night  wax  hu 
active  thai  ir.  approached  to  blind  uobs.  Scarcely  conld  he  dint  iiigniah  object*  unless 
;lit  tttusu  to  his  eye.  But  lie  compensated  for  these  corporeal  defects  by  a  sound 
miderst. Hiding  and  habits  of  business.  Though  lie  seldom  attempted  to  speak 
luglinh  he  understood  tho  language,  having  resided  a  long  time  in  America  as 
btarAmn  France  during  the  war  carried  on  against  the  transatlantic  Colonies. 
Booh  a  mission  did  not  seem  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  his  favorable  reception  here, 
Or  to  form  a  recommendation  at  St.  James.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  the  day  when  he  went 
to  the  palace  to  be  presented  to  the  king  be  wore  in  bis  buttonhole  the  insignia  of 
the  order  of  Ci*cinnatn',  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  Washington.  For- 
tunately, arriving  before  his  majesty  came  out  of  his  closet  to  commence  the  levee, 
Mime  of  bis  friends  hod  time  to  represent  to  the  new  ambassador  the  impropriety  of 
appearing  in  the  presence  of  George  the  Third  decorated  with  an  order  instituted  by 
one  of  his  former  subjects.  La  Luzerne  instantly  took  it  off  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
As  he  was  unmarried,  being  a  knight  of  Malta,  the  Viscountess  de  la  Luzerne,  a 
daughter  of  tho  Count  do  Moutmorin,  who  had  married  tbo  ambassador's  nephew, 
came  over  from  France  to  do  the  honors  of  his  bouse.  After  the  king's  first  great 
intellectual  malady  in  June  178S*,  La  Luzerne  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in  com- 
memoration of  his  recovery.  The  queen  was  present  at  It,  with  her  court ;  and  during 
sapper  the  viscountess,  as  representing  the  French  ambassadress,  stood  behind  her 
majesty's  chair.  Within  five  years'  afterwards  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  her  at  a 
smalt  lodging  nitnate  in  George  street,  Fortmau  square,  j as t  behind  the  noble  mansion 
which  the  ambassador  had  occupied  in  that  square.  She  received  mo  in  a  room  where 
stood  two  neat  white  beds,  and  appeared  to  support  with  great  equanimity  her  change 
of  fortune.  Bnt  she  did  not  long  survive,  and  I  have  board  that  she  accelerated  tier 
own  end,  which,  I  believe,  took  place  at  Rouen.  She  was  young,  amiable,  and  of  most 
engaging  manners.  Her  father,  Conn tde  Moutmorin,  perished  early  in  the  revolution. 
Nor  did  the  ambassador  himself  live  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  unfortunate 
master.  In  1702  he  was  attacked  with  a  paralytic  complaint,  for  which  he  repaired 
to  Southampton,  where  he  expired.  The  calamities  of  his  country,  together  with  his 
own  individual  misfortunes  flowing  from  that  source,  embittered  his  latter  days  and 
hastened  his  dissolution.  His  remains  being  sent  over  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  for  the 
purpose  of  interment,  the  revolutionary  populace  of  the  city  precipitated  his  body 
into  tho  river  Orne,  which  flows  through  that  place."     (2  Wraxall's  Memoirs,  S45.) 

"The  Marquis  delft  Luzerne  had  been  for  many  years  married  to  his  brother's  wife's 
sister  secretly.  She  was  ugly  and  deformed,  but  sensible,  amiable,  and  rather  rich, 
When  he  won  ambassador  in  London,  with  10,000  guineas  a  year,  the  marriage  was 
avowed,  and  he  relinquished  his  cross  of  Malta,  from  which  he  derived  a  handsome 
revenue  for  life,  and  which  was  very  open  to  advancement.  Not  long  ago  she  died. 
His  real  affection  for  her,  which  was  great  and  unfeigned,  and  probably  the  loss  of 
bis  order  for  so  short-lived  a  satisfaction,  has  thrown  him  almost  into  a  state  of 
despondency.     He  is  now  here."    (Jefferson  to  Madison,  Paris.  July  31,  1788.) 

For  the  United  States  to  own  fisheries  and  conquer  Canada  would  be  to  destroy 
French  Ashing  rights  and  render  America  more  dangerous  to  France  than  England. 
fie  desires  to  obtain  Cape  Itreton  for  France.'  (Luzerne  to  Vergennes,  January  11, 
lrt-8.) 

'"The  Count  de  la  Luzerne  in  an  indolent,  pleasant  companion,  a  man  of  honor, 
and  obstinate  as  you  please,  but  ho  has  somewhat  of  the  creed  of  General  Gates,  that 
the  world  does  a  great  part  of  its  own  business  without  the  aid  of  those  who  are  at 
the  base  of  affairs."    (Gouvorneur  Morris'  Diary,  '!*>.) 
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A  curions  letter  from  Lnserne  to  Vergennea  of  May  13, 1781,  ■ 
ia  given  in  11  Magazine  of  American  History,  etc,  168. 

In  the  same  volume,  page  1&7,  la  given  a  statement  from  Engli 
loyalty  of  Sullivan. 

Bee  on  this  topic,  id.,  353,  for  anawer  to  above. 

Id  the  Diary  of  Convenient  Morria(  1889)  will  befonnd  aeveral  Interesting  refenrna* 
to  Luzerne. 

In  studying  Lnzerna'a  correspondence  it  must  he  kept  in  mind  t\  I  on  the  question 
of  Canada  and  the  fisheries  he  waa  liy  no  means  in  aooord  with  Yargwm— ■  Botli 
Luxerne  and  Marbols  were  anxiona  for  the  reconqueat  of  maritime  Cmiaclu,  an. I  in 
thia  way  of  obtaining  at  leaataahare  in  the  adjacent  fisheries,  and  ihcy  coowqnmitlj 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  claims  of  the  United  Statee  to  any  exclusive  right  in  una 
flaheriea.  Vergennea  waa  opposed  to  an  attempt  to  reconquer  Canada,  and  ultimately 
at  least  made  no  opposition  to  the  claims  sot  up  to  the  flaheriea  by  the  United  States. 

Harboit.  §  85.  Marbois  (Barbe*  Marbois)  waa  born  in  January,  1743, 

and  died  iu  Ja&aary,  1837.  After  several  minor  diplomatic 
appointments  in  Germany  be  became  secretary  to  the  French  legation 
iu  the  United  States  and  subsequently  French  consul-general  at 
Philadelphia,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Governor  Moore,  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  waa  transferred  in  1785  to  the  governorship  of 
San  Domingo,  returning  to  France  in  1790.  Under  the  republican 
regime  he  was  banished  to  Guiana;  but  he  was  recalled  in  1801 
and  became  minister  of  nuance.  In  this  capacity  he  made  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  75,000,000  francs,  when  he  waa  au- 
thorized by  Napoleon  to  sell,  if  he  could  do  no  better,  for  50,000,000 
francs.  He  remained  in  office,  with  one  or  two  intermissions,  until  the 
close  of  the  empire,  and  in  1814  voted  for  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons- 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  office  of  accounts  by  Louis  XVIII,  he  wus 
ordered  out  of  Paris  by  Napoleon  in  the  hundred  days,  but  resumed 
his  office  on  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  To  Louis  Philippe,  iu  whose 
reign  he  died,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Among  his  works  are 
Reflexions  sur  la  colon  iu  de  Saint- Don)  ingoe,  1790;  Complot  d*  Arnold 
et  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  etc.,  1S1G;  Histoire  de  la  Louisiane  et  de  la  ces- 
sion do  cette  colouie,  etc.,  1828.* 

Marbois' di  pi  on  i  at  ic  correspondence  is  reform!  to  in  the  index,  title  Marbo in.  Under 
date  of  March  13,  17fSi,  will  be  found  the  famous  letter,  imputed  to  him,  which  if  as 
Deed  to  show  the  wiut  of  candor  of  France  to  America. 

'  See  Laroiisse's  Diet.,  tit.  Karoo" -Mnrbo  is. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ATTITUDE  OF  SPAIN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

wmiD*  to  keep  up  American  §  86-  sPain  took  towards  America  three  dis- 
SgeiDdep^ence*01111^1  tinct  successive  policies  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  The  first  was  in  1776,  when,  with  the 
Philippines  again  threatened,  Gibraltar  festering  in  her  side,  with  the 
humiliations  of  the  Seven-years'  war  becoming  more  unbearable  with 
time,  and  with  the  menace  to  her  American  possessions  which  was 
given  by  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  British  Colonies  to  the  north, 
she  was  glad  to  contribute,  so  far  as  she  could  do  so  without  public 
rupture,  to  keeping  these  Colonies  in  a  state  of  permanent  disaffection 
to  the  mother  country.  Under  this  policy  she  gave,  secretly  through 
France,  the  million  of  francs  to  be  hereafter  noticed  as  forming  part  of 
the  contribution  of  three  millions  Vergennes  handed  to  the  American 
commissioners.  But  this  policy  was  conditioned  on  the  Colonies  re- 
maining subject  to  Great  Britain,  though  disaffected,  so  that  both 
they  and  the  mother  country  would  be  unlikely  to  attempt  aggressions 
on  Spanish  America.  As  the  revolutionary  war  progressed,  and  the 
issue  was  independence,  Spain  was  no  longer  inclined  to  help  on  a 
movement  which  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  her  own  colonies, 
and  which,  if  successful,  would  build  up  on  her  borders  a  sovereignty 
in  its  political  principles  very  hostile  to  her  traditions,  and  occupied  by 
a  people  whose  energy  and  aggressiveness  would  be  made  more  formida- 
ble by  a  successful  war.  This  was  the  second  attitude  assumed  by 
Spain  to  our  Revolution;  an  attitude  of  annoyance,  of  displeasure,  of 
anxiety,  causing  her  to  repel  auy  advances  made  by  us  with  a  sullen 
though  adroit  persistency  which  will  be  exhibited  in  detail  in  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence.  The  third  was  when  she  was  drawn  by  the 
force  of  events  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  war  which  France  was  first  to 
engage  in  against  Great  Britain.  Spain  felt  that  she  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity in  this  war  to  avenge  her  wrongs;  to  recover  Gibraltar;  to  rise 
again  to  the  position  of  a  first-class  power.  Of  course  America  be- 
came for  this  purpose  an  essential  ally.  To  the  American  waters,  for 
blockading  as  well  as  for  offensive  and  protective  purposes,  a  large  part 
of  the  British  navy  was  drawn ;  for  American  warfare  all  the  land 
force  Britain  could  raise  was  required.  But  it  was  with  an  ungracious 
air  that  Spain  yielded  to  this  alliance;  nor  did  she  yield  until  an  offer 
on  her  part  to  mediate  had  met  with  a  curt  rebuff  from  tUfc  EtWisXi  \s&&- 
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istry.*  Even  after  Spain  acceded  to  the  alliance,  tlie  American  witi» 
ters,  when  admitted  to  the  court,  found  themselves  received  there,  »> 
well  an  in  Spanish  society  generally,  with  a  chill  which  told  them  bo* 
much  their  political  principles  were  disliked,  aud  bow  de  :■..::■■  :■,.. 
Spanish  colonial  interests  was  regarded  the  example  of  independence 
they  set.t  And  to  this  sulky  discontent  of  Spain  may  be  traced  iu  part 
that  want  of  effective  co  operation  on  the  West  India  waters  which 
contributed  to  Rodney's  victory  of  1782,  and  consequently  raised  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  In  another  important  matter  this  unfrieudliuessof 
Spain  operated  to  her  disadvantage  aud  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  United  States,  since  Jay  had  l»een  instructed  to  surrender  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  as  the  price  of  effective  Spanish  aid.]:  As  it 
was,  the  entrance  of  Spain  on  the  arena  as  a  belligerant  tended  not  it 
little  to  the  complication  of  the  peace  negotiations,  since  it  put  Prance 
in  the  difficult  position  of  arbiter  between  two  allies,  and  gave  the 
British  envoys  the  opportunity  to  sow,  as  far  as  they  could,  distrust  in 
America  as  to  the  impartiality  of  France. 

From  the  third  volume  of  Doniol's  comprehensive  work  on  the  "  Par- 
ticipation de  la  France  a  I'etablissement  des  Etats  Unis,"  published  in 
1888,  we  are  able  to  learn  for  the  first  time  the  extreme  peril  of  France 
in  177S-'79.  When  Wrgennea  advised  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  it  was  on  the  same  grounds  that  Canning 
advised  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  South 
American  States  many  years  afterwards.  The  fair  distribution  of 
power  in  the  civilized  world,  which  was  threatened  in  the  latter  period 
by  the  Holy  Alliance,  was  threatened  in  the  former  period  by  the  a»' 
sumption  of  maritime  supremacy  by  Britain.  In  each  the  object  was 
to  call  up  a  new  sovereignty  in  America,  so  as  to  check  an  undue  con- 
centration of  sovereignty  in  Europe.  Undoubtedly  Vergennes  was 
aided,  as  Canning  was  aided,  by  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  men  of  liberal 
views  for  a  revolution  that  was  expected  to  extend  the  domain  of  lib- 
eralism; but  with  Vergennes,  as  with  Canning,  the  object  was  t lie  es- 
tablishing of  a  power  abroad  which  could  resist  a  dangerous  aggression 
at  home. 

When,  in  February,  177S,  Prance  acknowledged  the  independence 

•Sec  (ioranl  ir>  Congress,  tVk  il,  I771P;  Litxi-rnu  to  Congress,  Jan.  l-'S,  17HC.     Fur 

I  S«t;  iiiilrx  tulili-s,  Spain,  A.  Lie.  .lav,  Ciirmidiiu-I.  Slicllnirne  was  willing  to  {jive 
up  (iiliraltar,  ami  was  right,  in  this,  us  Gibraltar  tins  never  Iiwd  of  much  use  to  firrai 
llritain,  and  iis  retention  has  involved  her  in  at  least  two  want  with  Spain. 

I  That  OoHvcmenr  Morris  anil  Jay  ronrnrrcd  in  17*1  hi  an  unwillingness  lo  insist 
un  tile  Missi-sipni  \all.-y,  son  !i  Itanrroffs  United  Slates,  Mi. 

As  lo  .Spain's  riinilicl  as  lo  w.-bIitu  battles  Willi  the  United  States,  see  V„rp;eiines 
to  Gerard,  March  Mil,  1778. 

As  to  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  France  was  placed  between  lier  allies,  s» 

As  to  tho  controversy  with  Spain,  see  Schuyler's  American  Diplomaoy,  2ti6,  Sfid 
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■  the  United  States,  Vergeuues  had  good  reason  to  bold  either  that 
mill  not  resent  the  insult  by  war,  or  that  she  would  find  that 
1  such  a  war  the  odds  were  against  her.  A  British  army  had  just  ca- 
pitulated at  Saratoga.  America,  so  it  was  reported  to  Vergenues  and 
•u  an  ueueveii,  was  unanimous  in  determining  to  defend  her  liberties  to 
the  last.  In  Holland  there  was  a  strong  party  wnicfi  was  expected  to 
force  the  States-General  into  a  recognition  of  their  sister  republic. 
Spain  had  already  secretly  advanced  a  million  of  francs  to  the  American 
commissioners.  From  Frederick  the  Great,  delighted  to  see  his  British 
relatives,  who  had  not  always  supported  him  in  his  troubles,  annoyed 
by  a  revolt  in  their  own  domain,  came  words  very  encouraging  to  the 
American  envoys.  Catharine  II  listened  with  apparent  satisfaction  to 
a  scheme  which  would  relieve  her  infant  shipping  from  British  oppres- 
sion. It  looked  as  if,  should  Britain  declare  war  against  France,  she 
would  have  against  her  the  armies  and  navies  of  all  continental  Europe, 
aided  by  the  people  of  her  American  Colonies  in  a  compact  mass. 

But  in  a  few  months  there  came  a  great  change.  The  British  army 
under  Howe  was  so  largely  re-enforced  as  for  the  immediate  present 
to  give  it  a  great  superiority  over  any  army  Congress  could  bring 
against  it  in  open  field.  The  loyalist  party,  it  was  claimed,  had  grown 
greatly  in  the  inaction  of  the  winter  of  1177-T8;  and  certainly  some  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party  deported  themselves  with  an  audacity  in  which 
they  bad  not  for  some  months  indulged.  Undoubtedly  there  were  then 
serious  defections  from  the  revolutionary  ranks.  It  was  officially  re- 
ported to  the  British  admiralty  that  there  were  7,000  American  seamen 
employed  in  British  privateers,  and  the  number  of  provincials  nomi- 
nally in  the  British  armies  was  still  greater.  It  is  true  that  it  was 
afterwards  shown  that  these  statements  were  far  from  being  reliable ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  W.  Howe  candidly  confessed  that  the  ad- 
dress to  him  from  leading  citizens  of  Philadelphia  advising  him  to  take 
possession  of  that  city — an  address  which  was  circulated  throughout 
Europe  and  America  as  genuine — was  forged  by  himself.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  more  conspicuous  converts  made  from  the  republican  ranks  were 
either  traitors  like  Arnold,  or  time-servers  like  Galloway,  who  received 
a  large  (tension  as  soon  as  his  apostacy  was  declared.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  Galloway's  estimate  in  his  testimony  iu  the  House  of  Commons  that 
five  sixths  of  the  American  population  were  loyalists  was  a  very  gross 
exaggeration.  Still  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  the  winter  of  1777-'7S, 
when  Howe  was  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  at  Valley  Forge, 
there  were  many  respectable  and  influential  members  of  the  community 
who  ha<l  acquiesced  iu  the  Revolution  because  they  believed  it  would 
succeed,  but  who  were  now  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of 
British  authority  because  they  looked  upon  such  restoration  as  likely 
to  be  permanent. 

It  is  true  that  the  uews  iu  April  of  the  French  treaty  revived  the 
energies  of  the  revolutionists;  but  this  treaty  UaA  IU  4v^\»\t\»>*?A>4» 
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old  dislike  of  France,  in  part  inherited  from  England,  in  part  the  prod- 
net  of  the  Seven-years  war,  intensified  the  yearning  for  the  mother  coun- 
try which  in  many  hearts  still  remained.  French  officers  complained 
that  on  their  first  arrival  in  New  England  they  were  received  with  sul- 
len aversion  by  the  people,  though  welcomed  by  the  revolutionary 
leaders.  The  French  army  and  navy,  for  the  first  year  in  which  they 
were  engaged  in  America,  did  no  good  to  the  American  cause;  and  so 
great  was  the  popular  irritation  at  their  inactivity,  so  strong,  it  was 
said,  continued  to  be  the  old  race  attachment  to  England,  that  intelli- 
gent French  observers  in  America  advised  Vergennes  that  he  must 
move  warily,  for  at  any  moment  America  might  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Britain  and  then  join  the  British  forces  against  France.  No  doubt 
these  reports,  so  far  as  they  pronounced  this  to  be  the  drift  of  a  large 
minority  in  Congress,  were  unfounded  in  fact.  They  were  nevertheless 
communicated  uuder  high  sanction  to  Vergennes,  and  produced  in  his 
mind  the  liveliest  anxiety.  He  knew  that  Britain  was  ottering  large 
inducements  to  France  to  desert  America;  what  if  America  should  suc- 
cumb to  equally  large  inducements  to  desert  France  f  It  was  possible, 
but  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  France,  unless  she  could  obtain  powerful 
European  allies. 

But  what  allies  could  she  obtain?  English  influence  had  for  a  time 
regained  its  ascendency  in  Holland.  Prussia  and  Russia,  having  tasted 
the  delights  of  neutral  commerce,  let  it  be  plainly  understood  that  they 
would  not  abandon  a  neutrality  so  profitable  for  the  risks  of  belligereucy. 
And  Spain  had  taken  alarm  and  was  backing  out  not  merely  from  the 
family  compact,  but  from  her  recent  promise  to  aid  the  insurgents. 

Aiding  the  insurgents,  her  minister  declared,  would  be  cutting  her 
own  throat,  aud  no  aid  to  the  insurgents  should  be  given  except  on  a 
very  heavy  equivalent. 

If  France  was  to  meet  the  shock  of  the  British  navy  alone  she  might 
be  swept  from  the  seas,  and,  aside  from  this  danger,  her  fiuances  we»e 
in  such  a  ruinous  condition  that  her  bankruptcy  was  immineut.  One  of 
two  courses  must  be  .adopted,  not  only  to  save  France  but  to  save  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  consequent  equipoise  of 
power  for  which  France  has  gone  to  war.  There  must  be  either  a  gen- 
eral peace,  which  would  include  the  independence  of  the  Uuited  States, 
or  there  must  be  war,  with  Spain  joining  the  allies. 

But  in  treating  for  a  general  peace,  to  which  the  United  States  were 
to  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign  party,  it  was  importaut  that  the  terras 
should  be  adjusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  as  far  as  possible  the  pride 
of  Great  Britain,  so  as  not,  by  either  a  too  haughty  tone  or  too  exorbi- 
tant territorial  pretensions,  to  unite  the  British  people  in  a  continuance 
of  a  war,  of  which,  as  it  then  stood,  they  were  tired.  Spain,  having 
offered  to  become  the  mediator,  was  the  party  whose  duty  it  particularly 
was,  as  we  will  see,  to  present  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  make  tUeir  attcfc\>t&u<}fc  by  Britain  probable ;  but 
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to  France,  in  her  condition  of  exhaustion  and  alarm,  such  a  moder- 
ate presentation  was  of  greater  importance  than  it  was  to  Spain.  If 
France  could  help  it,  peace,  by  which  the  United  States  would  be  rec- 
ognized as  independent,  was  not  to  be  prevented  by  the  assertion  of 
territorial  claims  by  the  United  States  to  which  Britain  could  not  at  that 
period  be  expected  to  yield.  On  the  other  hand,  if  war  was  to  continue, 
Spain  must  be  brought  iuto  it  as  an  ally.  It  was  in  this  condition  of 
affairs  that  the  position  of  Spain  in  177&-'79  became  of  commanding 
importance.  She  offered  herself  as  mediator  between  the  allies  and 
their  common  enemy,  and  through  her  the  terms  of  pacification  were 
discussed.  In  the  negotiations,  protracted  and  on  both  sides  largely 
insincere,  between  Spain  and  Britain  relative  to  the  proposed  pacifica- 
tion, the  winter  of  1778-'79  was  cousumed.  During  this  period  Britain 
was  strengthening  herself  for  the  conflict  which  she  saw  was  approach- 
ing between  her  navy  and  the  combined  Bourbon  fleets,  while  Spain 
was  losing  what  turned  out  to  be  her  supreme  opportunity  of  striking, 
in  common  with  France,  with  decisive  effect  at  a  foe  with  whom  she 
knew  that  war  wjis  sooner  or  later  inevitable. 

The  correspondence  at  this  critical  era  between  Vergennes  and 
Montmorin,  French  minister  at  Madrid,  on  the  one  side,  and  Gerard, 
French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  other,  deserves  careful  study, 
as  showing  the  then  attitude  of  France  to  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

To  Montmorin  on  July  24,  1778,  Vergennes,  after  declaring  that 
"  the  English  are  the  aggressors,  the  Catholic  king  and  his  minister 
admit  it,"  proceeded  to  say  that  "it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  silent 
grief  that  the  king's  government  sees  the  Spanish  ministry  persist  in 
silence  and  apparent  indifference,  for  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  con- 
sequences, which  appear  now  to  threaten  us  alone,  will  affect  Spain." 
He  then  argued  that  this  result  was  inevitable;  and  he  dilated  on  the 
security  which  Spain  would  have  gained  with  regard  to  Gibraltar  if 
the  junction  of  her  ships  with  the  French  at. the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channel  had  euabled  France  to  shut  up  Keppel's  fleet  within  the 
st raits.  He  insisted  on  the  weakening  effect  which  this  juncture 
would  have  upon  England,  by  preventing  the  return  of  her  merchant 
seamen.  "  We  would,"  he  said,  "  be  masters  of  the  ocean  during  the 
whole  campaign  ;  the  English  commerce  would  fail  a  prey  to  the  priva- 
teers, and  her  sailors  would  be  prevented  from  returning  home."  He 
expatiated  on  the  injury  done  to  France  by  the  dilatory  counsels  and 
undecided  neutrality  of  Spain.  "At  the  time  when  Byron  and  Keppel 
were  separated  our  hands  were  tied  by  her  advice  not  to  be  the  first  to 
begin  hostilities  and  by  our  acceptance  of  the  mediation.  When  we 
attained  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  through  her  quasi  invitation  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  if  it  presented  itself,  the  winds  which 
detained  our  fleet  at  Brest  supplied  England  with  sailors  and  wealth. 
We  then  had  the  superiority  over  Keppel.  To-day  he  is  as  strong  as  we 
are,  to-morrow  he  will  be  stronger,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  to 
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the  harbor  of  Brest  to  avoid  a  disastrous  defeat.    We  would  uwt 
duced  to  these  sad  straits  if  Spain,  iu  view  of  the  imoieuse  advaDl 
offered,  had  decided  to  send  us  the  prelimiuary  aid  iu  ships  stipulate! 
by  the  family  compact." 

The  semi-victory,  an  it  was  called,  achieved  iu  the  channel  by  tiki 
French  licet  under  OrvilUers  over  the  British  fleet  under  Keppel 
abled  the  French  ministry  to  take  a  more  decided  tone;  aud  Moutinum 
reported  that  there  were  indications  that  Spain  was  plucking  up 
age  to  come  to  the  aid  of  France  On  August  22,  1778,  Gerard  * 
from  Philadelphia  to  Vergeuues  that — 

"The  Marylaud  aud  Pennsylvania  delegates  told  mo  that  n  large  number  of  ci 
win)  bad  hitherto  refused  to  taku  the  oath  to  the  States  were  presenting  tbcuutlvH 
one  after  another  to  bo  admitted  to  it  siuce  I  had  avowed  my  ci.su-acter.  The  Fj- 
glish  had  persuaded  their  partisans  that  the  kiujj'sflect  had 
of  protecting  bo  mo  commercial  operations  which  wuru.  intended  to  reimburse  tbekug 
for  the  sums  which  bis  majesty  bud  advanced  to  tbo  Americana. 

"I  Deflect  nothing,  uiouseigneur,  to  strengthen  tbo  impression  produced  by  the  » 
estimable  advantages  secured  to  America  by  thu  declaration  ami  thu  open  assistant! 
of  France,  and  every  day  confirms  me  mora  iu  the  conviction  that  his  majesty's  (ir 
ilom  baschosen  tbu  most  favorable,  and  perhaps  the  only,  momeut  to  prevent  the  ru* 
lilionof  England  and  America.  Several  mem  burs  of  Congress  admit!. .;  [ooietlul 
the  proclamation  of  April  211,  by  which  it  rejected  iu  advance  the  concilatorj  bilk 
had  beeu  a  desperate  stroke  on  its  part  to  prevent  the  ruinous  results  wbi.'h  il 
dreaded  from  the  future  aud  from  the  intrigues  of  the  commissioners.  At  the  tiist 
of  their  arrival  everyone  was  aware  of  tbo  steps  which  won  toiug  fatten  forib*  ' 
evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  resolved  upou  in  consei|ueuc'e  of  the  ueces 
under  which  thu  Itrilish  were  laboring  of  cimcmitriUiiig  linn-  forces  to  oppun« 
kind's  fleet.  The  commissioners  postponed  the  evacuation  iu  order  to  avoid  the 
cll'ect  which  it  would  ha.c  had  upon  the  opening  of  their  negotiations  ;  but  by  I 
time  the  king's  measures  and  his  alliance  hail  reassured  aud  united  the  minds  uf 
public"     (aDoniol,  t£W.) 

Doniol,  after  giving  litis  dispatch,  proceeds  to  say  that — 

"After  this  date  circumstances  bait  neutralize.!  (he  effect,  of  the  operations  mi. 
taken  by  t  be  licet  in  aid  of  tbo  United  States,  aud  for  a  long  time  it  Was  iuiptw 
to  resume  them.     This,-' hu  continues,  •■  had  caused  much  irritation  of  fouling. 
rard  employed  bis  iulluc.ee  over  Congress  in  sheltering  us  from  this  feeling  am 
protecting  thai  body  from  Ihe  intrigi.es of  the  English  commissioners,  which  ha.lb 
rendered  so  mncb  more  dangerous  by  it.     The  arrival  of  our  ships  in  America  a  I 
night  sooner  would  have  been  a  disaster  to  Howe ;  he  would  never  have  gotten 
of  the  Delaware.     L'erhaps  the  Knglish  a: 
in  all  probability  Lee's  defection  would  i 
efforts,  and,  lianl  pressed  by  the  America 
d'Estuing,  Clinton  would  no  doubt  have 
goyue  at  Saratoga.     But  tbo  hope  of  the 
licieut.  to  exhibit  the  great  HeiviccH  whicl 

the  exception  of  having  displayed  the  ale 
navy,  aud  the  energy  and  courage  wl.ic 

little  or  nothing.     Aftcrcoiuuiuniraiiug  i 

of  liiscampaigi.,  Ihe  oliieer  who  had  v.u<\ 
ill  Ihe  following  brief  preface  to  his  icpo 
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replies  to  Gerard's  questions  in  enabling  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  man  and  to 
verify  tlie  truth  of  history : 

"  'The  slowness  of  our  sailing,  which  robbed  us  of  certain  success;  the  want  of 
anchorage,  which  proved  to  be  au  insuperable  obstacle;  a  squall,  which  ouabled  an 
Euglish  squadron,  at  iirst  inteuding  to  attack  us,  to  escape  after  we  had  chased  it 
thirty-six  hours ;  the  dismasting  of  two  of  our  largest  ships,  und  the  euorinous  supe- 
riority which  the  junction  of  his  two  fleets  gives  the  onciny,  have  only  allowed  us  to 
make  repeated  attempts,  doing  little  harm  to  the  Euglish  ;  and,  lastly,  to  adopt  de- 
fensive measures,  and  to  get  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  part  of 
tny  instructions  which  the  season  renders  necessary/  "  * 

The  position  of  American  affairs  in  the  first  days  of  September,  1778, 
as  they  appeared  to  Gerard  at  that  period,  is  thus  summed  up : 

"Lord  Carlisle  and  his  colleagues  employed  all  their  Euglish  tenacity  to  make  the 
roost  of  the  moral  effect  produced  by  these  acts  of  folly  (the  movements  against 
Washington  by  the  friends  of  Gates,  Conway,  and  Lee).  A  great  experience  in'polit- 
ical  expedients  and  thorough  uuscrupnlousness  aided  them  in  this  task,  and  their 
efforts  found  but  too  many  accomplices  in  the  heart  of  a  country  one  half  of  which, 
and  that  the  most  important,  was  opposed  to  the  struggle  maintained  in  its  behalf, 
aud  could  not  only  show  its  disapproval,  but  could  act  in  accordance  with  it  by  fur- 
nishing scouts,  purveyors,  and  guides  to  the  enemy. 

"  These  commissioners  had  been  sent  very  opportunely,  as  a  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  had  at  first  joined  in  the  resistance  were  now  rather  devising  means  of 
patting  an  end  to  it  than  of  securing  a  successful  result.  In  the  midst  of  the  War  of 
Independence  they  were  now  aggravating  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  already 
existed  in  social  relations.  They  aroused  and  excited  those  'hot-heads'  of  whom 
Gerard  spoke,  aud  the  civil  war  spread  more  and  more.  The  armed  tories  raised  the 
savage  tribes  and  kept  the  field  with  them,  and  measures  were  taken  by  Congress, 
as  well  as  by  several  States,  to  compel  them  to  submit  or  to  pursue  them  in  their 
persons  and  property.  At  this  distance  of  time  the  London  commissioners,  supported 
by  the  English  forces,  rather  resemble  a  legal  authority  defending  itself  against  a 
powerful  opposition  than  agents  sent  out  on  a  difficult  mission.  By  exciting  discon- 
tent and  fostering  feelings  of  weariness  they  endeavored  to  force  Congress  to  votes 
of  dissatisfaction  or  to  equivocal  acts  which  might  present  a  basis  of  reconciliation 
and  furnish  the  premises  of  an  agreement.  The  want  of  experience  of  that  body,  the 
fickleness  caused  by  the  frequent  changes  of  its  members,  its  lack  of  leadership,  and 
its  want  of  all  power  to  carry  out  general  measures  gave  them  the  strongest  support. 
It  had  at  first  repelled  their  overtures  with  contempt ;  had  afterwards  made  them 
ashamed  of  their  methods  of  corruption,  and  after  that  declared  to  them  that  it  would 
no  longer  hear  their  communications  if  they  were  signed  by  Johnstone,  on  account 
of  the  dishonorable  proposals  attributed  to  the  latter.  It  did  not  see  the  inconsist- 
ency into  which  it  was  falling  by  recognizing  these  delegates  as  genuine  plenipoten- 
tiaries and  by  opening  its  doors  to  them.  Hence,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
attack  on  Newport  was  to  take  place,  they  took,  as  a  pretext  to  reappear  before  Con- 
gross,  a  subject  which  was  already  old,  the  execution  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga, 
which  had  been  suspended  for  ten  mouths,  because  both  sides  declared  that  that  con- 
vention had  been  violated."  (3  Douiol,  396,  397,  citing  Gerard's  dispatch,  July  16, 
1778.) 

By  the  same  high  authority  the  position  of  Spain  in  the  summer  of 
1778  is  thus  described : 

u  Spain  did  not  long  leave  the  government  of  the  king  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hopes  which  had  been  raised  by  the  reports  sent  by  our  ambassador  on  the  8th  June. 
They  had  almost  entirely  vanished  at  the  beginning  of  July,  and  the  communications 
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which  then  succeeded  each  other  Mmn  dissipated  the  11 
SOth  June  Hantmorln,  who  had  been  greatly  encouraged  by  Iila  recen 
was  met,  to  his  astonishment,  by  afresh  coolness  on  the  [an  of  FIorida-Bb 
wards  the  ambitious  views  justly  attributed  to  Ma  severe  ■. ■ :  .  Endeavoring,  < 
appeared,  to  retract  his  previous  remark*,  the  prime  minister  Again  seemed  to  be  k 
little  interested  la  the  project  of  acquiring  possession  of  Jamaica.  lie  regards*  t 
recapture  of  Gibraltar  as  a  chimera;  and  what  i*  more,  the  proposition  nsdsl 
Franca  to  retake  it  appeared  to  him  a  piece  of  statecraft  suggested  by  the  drama 
divide  the  English  forces,  to  defeat  them  more  easily,  and  afterwards  to  coast 
peace  without  any  regard  to  the  Interests  of  Spain,  '  for  whom  Prance  cand 
although  she  was  grieved  to  see  Gibraltar  in  the  hands  of  ;  ,  Aatafl 

with  the  exception  of  tbe  single  points  of  Pousaoola  and  Mobile,  b«  said  tnatH 
session  was  useless  from  tbe  moment  that  England  had  obi .  ■■  a  formal  can 
it.  In  abort,  in  his  opinion,  they  had  been  wrong  in  not  adhering  to  tbe 
of  mediation,  for  they  could  have  gained  from  It  those  advantages  which  they 
now  striving  Cor.  Accordingly, H.  do  Florida-Blanca enjoined  it  npon  onr  rafts 
stive  to  nrge  us,  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  avoid  a  naval  conflict,  tbe  nnsam 
result  of  which  might  perhaps  decide  the  whole  fetus,  not  to  go  oat  of  Brest,* 
allow  the  English  force*  to  consume  away  in  idleness.  Tbe  king,  in  a  convaa 
with  Hontmorin,  partially  indorsed  this  language  by  these  words :  •  It  Is  a  great 
tbat  yon  did  not  have  a  little  more  patience ;  we  could  ban  attacked  then  with 
vigor.'"     (3  Doniol,  472,473.) 

On  October  9,  when  Spain  wag  still  keeping  open  her  mediator]-  a* 
gotiations  with  Britain,  Vergennes,  when  asked  whether  the  AjmtJ 
com  mission  ere  wonld  assent  to  negotiations  for  .peace  under  Spai 
mediation,  answered,  according  to  Doniol's  summary,  that — 

"  He  would  undertake  thst  responsibility  In  the  name  of  Congress,  as  he  was . 
vinced  that  by  this  means  he  would  secure  to  that  body  Hio  ends  which  it  bad  is 
view,  and  as  ho  was  too  certain  of  the  views  of  the  King  uf  Spain  to  font  that  ihM 
monarch  would  wish  bin  to  perjure  himself  in  this  matter.  '  I  propose,'  wrote  Vtr- 
gennes,  'to  make  two  draughts,  one  of  which  will  contain  tbe  mod  ideations  to  i 
we  may  consent,  if  tbe  reconciliation  only  depends  on  a  few  modifications  or  a 
compliance.  Tbe  only  point  on  which  his  majesty  cannot  yield  is  that  of  the  < 
and  perfect  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,  and, 
sequent!? ,  of  tiie  full  restitution  of  all  that  ma;  belong  to  them  as  such,  especially 
New  York,  Loug  Islund,  Rhode  Island,'  etc. 

'"If  the  negotiations,'  be  added,  'should  be  held  at  Madrid,  I  agree  with  yon 
one  of  tbe  American  commissioners  should  go  there  to  watch  over  tbe  inters* 
his  constituents.  1  can  not  tell  you  whether  these  commissioners  have  power  tu  best 
of  peace  with  England.  The  fear  of  betraying  the  secret  of  the  nets  and  offlcetsf 
Spain  has  rendered  me  very  reserved  in  asking  thorn  any  questions  which  might  pit 
them  in  the  way  of  suspecting  tbat  there  is  any  negotiation  on  foot ;  bat  grsutif 
that  they  have  no  powers,  I  do  not  think  that  tha  peace  proceedings  would  be  dtlarsi 
by  it,  Congress  having  declared  to  the  English  commissioner*  that  it  would  beilirini 
ready  to  listen  to  proposals  of  pence  as  soon  as  England  should  recognise  their  iode- 
pendenco  or  should  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  America.  We  shall  ft* 
fulfill  its  wishes  and  our  duly  if  we  secure,  to  it  these  two  indispensable  condition* 
without  which  the  re-establishment  of  peace  would  be  impracticable,  unless  we  vera 
willing  to  sacrifice  our  honor.  We  no  not  fear  tbat  the  Kin;;  of  Spain,  who  has  sack 
a  regard  for  our  honor  and  who  possesses  such  elevation  and  nobility  of  mind,  *iD 
ever  propose  to  us  a  sacrifice  of  such  importauco.* 

*  3  Douiol,  521,  582. 
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"On  the  17th  of  October,"  continues  Doniol,  "  the  draught  of  the  terms  on  which 
France  would  consent  to  peace  were  forwarded  to  Montmorin,  French  minister  at 
Madrid.  Vergennes  had  outlined  these  terms  immediately  in  a  note  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, intended  doubtless  for  the  king  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  altered  to 
the  form  of  articles  by  his  own  hand.  He  had  himself  revised  this  second  minute, 
and  added  notes  specifying  the  modifications  which  might  be  allowed ;  and  he  wrote 
to  Montmorin  that  the  king  might  see  fit  to  specify  others  at  a  later  period.  The 
complete  political  aud  territorial  independence  of  the  United  States  formed  the  first 
article.  This  condition  being  settled,  the  others  were  as  moderate  as  those  announced 
at  the  time  of  the  mediation  supposed  to  have  been  asked  for  by  Lord  Weymouth  six 
months  before.  To  prove  that  they  retained  the  same  character,  M.  de  Vergennes 
added  a  copy  of  the  latter  to  his  dispatch.  These  conditions  extended  only  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  English  commissioner  at  Dunkirk  and  to  a  fair  division  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
There  were  some  new  articles,  it  is  trne,  such  as  the  revival  of  the  navigation  laws 
established  by  that  treaty,  or  their  mutual  abrogation  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  set  of  regulations.  The  minister,  to  use  his  own  words,  'took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity'  to  introduce  this  clause;  ho  had,  however,  little  hope  of 
its  being  granted.  Iu  the  notes  in  his  own  handwritiug  he  hinted  that  the  king 
might  yield  more  than  one  poiut,  and  wo  have  just  stated  that  he  gave  assurances  of 
it  in  his  instructions.  'Conditions  in  every  respect  of  a  nature  to  be  granted,'  said 
he,  and  he  had  a  right  to  think  so;  still,  he  did  not  venture  to  believe  that  they 
wonld  be,  on  account  of  the  self-conceit  of  Eugland. 

"As  the  reply,"  continues  Doniol,  "of  the  cabinet  of  George  III  did  not  reach 
Madrid  until  the  middle  of  November,  the  correspondence  of  Vergennes  with  Mont- 
morin had  turned  upon  these  subjects  repeatedly.  The  minister  urged  the  latter 
again  aud  again  to  hasten  the  decision,  warning  him  that  England,  far  from  taking 
any  steps  in  the  direction  of  peace,  was  raising  fresh  forces  with  'astonishing  energy.' 
On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  dispatches  from  Montmorin  showed  that  the  King  of 
Spain  persisted  in  his  hopes  of  success  in  spite  of  the  continued  silence  of  the  British 
ministry.  They  prove,  at  the  same  time,  the  gradual  development  of  the  conviction 
on  the  part  of  Florida-Blanca  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  Spain  would  be  in- 
volved in  it  in  the  spring.  George  Ill's  cabinet,  on  their  side,  did  not  yield  a  hair's 
breadth  of  their  first  demands.  They  accepted  the  intervention  of  Spain,  but  in- 
sisted that  France  must  first  recall  her  fleet  from  America  and  cease  to  give  any  aid 
to  the  United  States.  Montmorin  announced  on  the  16th  November  that  they  were 
about  to  act  on  these  absurd  demands,  and  simply  forward  the  French  propositions 
to  London  as  soon  as  he  had  made  it  well  understood  that  Frauce  must  first  meet 
preliminary  terms  of  this  nature  with  proper  equivalents,  and  consequently  demand, 
first  of  all,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  English  forces.  This  had  led  to  an  interchauge  of  communications. 
Florida-Blanca  announced  the  measures  which  he  intended  to  make  trial  of,  and  these 
later  interviews  resulted  in  Montmorin  writing  to  Vergennes  that  indecision  had 
again  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  if  the  condition  rela- 
tive to  the  independence  of  the  Colonies,  formally  laid  down  by  France  as  it  was,  did 
not  cause  this  change,  though  all  the  preceding  negotiations  ought  to  have  mado  it 
easy  for  Spain  to  foresee  it,  it  certainly  had  something  to  do  with  it."* 

Montmorin  wrote  on  October  15,  1778,  to  Vergennes  that  Florida- 
Blanca  proposed  to  the  English  minister  (Grantham)  the  following  set- 
tlement : 

(1)  Absolute  independence  of  the  Colonies. 

(2)  Preservation  of  Canada  and  Acadia  by  England. 


*  3  Doniol,  522-525,  from  which  the  above  is  in  part  translated. 
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(3)  Cession  of  all   Florida  to  the  Colon  les  except  what  in  Doceosary  for  tl 
tion  »f  Spun i ah  commerce  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    According  to  Montmorin,  t 
thmii  received  tlie.su  terms  without  surprise  and  appoared  to  be  couv  meed  that  ft 
inent  would  yield  the  iu dependence  of  the  Colonies.* 

Ou  October  :iu,  177ft,  Vergennes  replied  that  what  Prance  inai 
on  was  the  indepen deuce  of  the  United  States  as  they  were,  which  A 
not  involve  the  independence  of  sneu  other  parts  of  the  English  posse- 
sions in  America  a.s  did  not  participate  in  the  Revolution. 

"  Frauce,"  ho  miid,  "  did  not  desire  to  seo  the  new  republic  mistress  of  the  eotiw  I 
continent.  It  wiiulil  ho  hotter  that  the  English  should  retain  Cm  ■■■ '  . .  both  t* 
vent  loo  great  aggregation  of  power  and  to  subserve  the  alliance  of  tbo  new  rupublit  I 
with  Franco." 

The  question  of  llio  division  of  Florida  was  reserved.  **  The  people  ] 
of  the  United  Stales,''  he  added,  "  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  raceof  ] 
conquerors.  Hi  their  deter  mi  nation  to  insist  on  independence  he  had  I 
learned,"  he  said,  "  to  put  entire  confidence." 

Douiol,  as  showing  how  anxious  the  American  leaders  were  for  Span- 
ish aid,  quotes  a  letter  from  Washington  of  October  4,  1778,t  in  which  I 
he  expresses  his  fears  that  in  the  struggle  between  tbe  French  and  the 
British  navies  the  French  would  be  overmatched  in  strength,  and  then 
says  that  if  Spain  would  consent  to  joiu  France  "  my  doubts  would  all 
subside."  This  condition  of  affairs  explains  the  concessions  Congress 
was  then  ready  to  make  to  Spain. 

On  October  'M,  1778,  Vergennes  instructed  Gerard  that  the  king 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  separate  his  cause  from  that  of 
America,  but  would  treat  the  American  cause  its  if  it  were  his  own. 
Hut  it  is  important,  lie  urged,  iti  order  to  obtain  Spanish  aid  as  well  as 
not.  to  unite  England  in  a  continuance  of  the  war,  to  avoid  presenting 
exorbitant  claims.  The  points  of  difference,  be  holds,  will  be  as  to 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Florid  as,  and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 
"  We  have  always  thought  and  still  think,"  he  says,  '•  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  leave  Canada  and  even  Nova  Scotia  in  English  bauds,  and 
if  an  acquisition  for  the  United  States  is  sought  in  this  part  of  America 
they  should  have  Nova  Scotia.  If  Florida  should  be  conquered  by  tlie 
United  States  it.  would  be  desirable  to  cede  Pensacola  and  its  vicinage 
to  Spain."  The  control  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  be  thinks  Brit 
ain  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  surrender.  He  would  advise 
that  the  ultimufum  of  Congress  should  bo  the  surrender  of  Canada  to 
Britain,  the  United  States  retaining  Nova  Scotia,  renunciation  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries,  ami  the  surrender  to  Spain  of  such  Florida  ports 
as  she  should  require.  As  to  the  free  navigation  of  tbe  Mississippi,  Ver- 
geiines,  In  this  paper,  maintains  that  there  ifill  bo  no  difficulty,  and  that 
he  would  be  astonished  if  Spain  made  any  opposition  to  it. 

Towards  the  close  of  October  Florida- It  lanca  was  evidently  cowing 
to  the  conclusion  that  Spain  must  enter  into  the  war.     Still,  however, 

■  :l  Dotiiol,  KMi.  I  See  supra,  $  53. 
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as  Montmoriu  wrote  to  Vergennes  on  November  12,  there  remained  In 
Spain  the  dread  of  territorial  encroachment  by  the  united  States ;  and 
aside  from  this  the  habit  of  procrastination  was  so  powerful  as  to  make 
prompt  action  almost  impossible,  no  matter  how  great  were  the  stakes. 
"  Have  patience,"  so  Florida-Blanca  is  reported,  on  November  16,  by 
Montraorin,  as  saying, "  aud  you  will  fiud  ail  will  come  out  right."  In 
the  mean  time  aid  from  Spain  became,  in  Vergennes9  mind,  an  imperi- 
ous necessity  if  the  TJuited  States  were  to  be  preserved  from  subjuga- 
tion and  the  French  navy  to  be  saved.  He  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  would  be  a  more  dangerous  neighbor  to  Spain  than 
would  England.  If  the  United  States  should  submit  to  England,  what 
check  would  there  be  on  English  aggrandizement?  Charles  III,  still 
hesitating  and  desirous  of  saving  both  his  prestige  and  that  of  England, 
suggested  in  the  last  week  of  December  a  compromise  in  the  shape  of 
a  truce  between  England  and  the  United  States,  under  which  truce,  to 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  they  would  gradually  acquire  their  inde- 
pendence under  the  auspices  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns. 

On  December  5,  1778,  Vergennes  addressed  a  very  important  letter 
to  the  king,  saying  France  could  only  at  great  disadvantage  wage  alone 
a  naval  war  against  Englaud,  and  that  while  the  pretensions  of  Spain 
are  "  gigantesque,"  to  controvert  them  at  that  time  would  interfere 
with  the  prompt  settlement  of  a  common  plan  of  operations.  Louis 
XVI  united  with  his  minister  in  pressing  these  views  on  the  Spanish 
court,  but  still  "  Pirr6ductible  inertiode  PEspagne"*  continued  to  pre- 
vail. Both  in  the  Channel  and  in  the  American  waters  the  French  navy 
was  paralyzed,  and  it  became  necessary  for  Vergennes,  if  he  would  save 
French  maritime  interests,  to  make  some  concession  to  the  "  exigencies" 
of  Spain.  On  December  24  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  Madrid  giving 
the  final  reply  of  the  French  Government  to  the  proposals  of  Spain. 
This  reply  was  in  three  distinct  dispatches:  The  first  discussed  the  truce 
proposition;  the  second,  that  of  the  plan  of  joint  operations;  the  third, 
that  of  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  the  war.  In  these  papers  the 
sacred  inviolability  of  France's  engagements  to  the  United  States  was 
made  the  essential  condition  of  the  alliance.  "  La  consideration  prinior- 
diale  et  souveraino  de  nos  engagements  avec  les  fitats-Unis,  la  conditio 
sine  qua  noiij  Pobligation  sacr6e  ou  nous  6tions  de  leur  garautir  PindS- 
pendance,  et  dene  point  accepter  de  trait6  que  n'en  contint  la  stipulation 
expresse  comme  ils  ^taient  astreints,  eux,  it  n'en  point  conclure  sans  nous 
avec  PAngleterre."  t  But  while  such  was  the  case,  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  might  be  acknowledged  and  secured  as  effectually  by 
a  long  truce  between  the  bellicrereuts,  which  would  give  the  United  States 
a  sovereignty  which  would  continue  undiminished  when  the  truce 
closed.  Of  this  opinion  he  advised  Franklin,  withholding  it  from  Lee 
and  Adams,  to  whom  it  did  not  seem  prudent  to  impart  it  in  its  then 


•  3  Doniol,.r>90.  t  Td.,  593. 
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inchoate  state.    But  to  such  a  trace  the  recognition  by  (Ira 
of  American  independence  was  an  essential  prerequisite. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  Bach  a  trace  being  accepted  Vergennes  --,■■■  .- 
as  follows : 

"  The  Americans  have  a  q  nasi- possession  of  sovereignty,  end  it.  is  of  great  imporUim 
tothoni  tosecnre  it  under  no  matter  what  form.  Franoehasnontlu'r  cndin  view  will 
regard  to  America  than  this,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  berin  rtst 
way  it  is  attained.  The  only  thing  to  which  ihe  attaches  importance  is,  that  "* 
United  States  do  not  isolate  themselves,  and  conclude  a  peace  with  England  * 
out  France  making  peace  with  England  at  the  same  time. 

"  From  these  data  it  appears: 

"First.  That  France  niuy,  without  any  inconvenience,  eoi  ■■,       . 

treating  directly  and  atone  with  England,  under  the  express  condition,  bows 
that  the  treaty  with  the  king  shall  keep  pace  with  thoir  own,  and  that  either  tn 
shall  be  nnll  and  void  nntil  the  other  is  concluded. 

"Secondly.  That  in  default  of  a  definitive  treaty,  Congress  may  content  itself  *iA 
a  long  truce,  leaving  France  at  liberty  to  make  a  definitive  peace. 

"  This  latter  expedient,  at  the  same  time  that  it  wonld  be  the  most  acceptable  Is 
England,  and  consequently  the  one  beet  adapted  to  promote  a  peace,  wonld 
to  secure  eqn  ally  well  the  double  object  of  the  Americans,  namely,  repose  and  free- 
dom. The  example  of  Holland  is  tho  best  argument  that  eon. Id  be  adduced  to  ess- 
vi nee  them  of  it. 

"The  two  treaties  may  be  negotiated  under  the  mediation  of  tho  Catholic  king,  iwl 
this  is  even  desirable,  because  the  intervention  of  that  prlnoe  wonld  serve  to  prevail 
the  deceptions  which  England  might  attempt  to  practice  on  tb«  king  or  the 
Americans. 

"Still,  in  order  to  give  the  Americans  all  the  security  which  they  can  reasonably  de- 
sire, it  will  be  proper  tu  stipulate— 

"  First.  That  England  shall  treat  with  them  as  with  an  independent  nation. 

"Secondly.  That  she  shall  withdraw  her  land  and  naval  forces  from  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent  comprised  in  tho  Co u  federation. 

"Thirdly.  That  tho  truce  shall  be  gnarauted  by  France  and  Spain,  or  at  least  bj 
France,  if  Spain  refuses. 

"On  tho  making  of  this  truce,  which  shall  be  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  years. 
France  shall  olfer  the  United  States  a  new  treaty,  con  Brining  that  of  February)* 
1778,  and  Spain  may  be  admitted  to  it.  Tho  immediate  object  uf  this  now  treaty  will 
he  to  protect  America  against  the  attempts  which  the  court  of  London  might,  con- 
trary  to  all   probability,  make  agaiust  fact   freedom  after  the  expiration  of  the 

"The  United  States,  thus  fraud  from  a  war  which  is  oppressing  them,  wilt  have  lei- 
sure for  consolidating  their  government,  regulating  their  domestic  affairs,  estobUsb- 
iug  their  finances  on  a  firm  basis,  increasing  their  commerce,  and  forming  with  the 
various  European  powers  political  or  commercial  alliances  which  will  be  an  addi- 
tional protection  to  their  independence."     (3  Doniol,  602,  603.) 

On  December  25,  1778,  Vergennes  addressed  to  Gerard  instructions 
as  to  the  then  pending  negotiations  with  Spain.  Gerard  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  repugnance  of  Great 
Britain  to  a  treaty  of  peace  incorporating  acknowledgment  of  independ- 
ence, it  was  proposed  that  this  acknowledgment  be  incorporated  in  a 
long  trace,  such  as  Spain  made  with  Holland  in  1609;  that  he  (Ver- 
gennes)  had  made  this  suggestion  to  Franklin  (whom  alone  in  the  le- 
gfttion  he  consulted),  '.»nd  that  Franklin,  answered  that  independence 
438 
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lie  urn  -j'eat  and  necessary  object  of  tbe  Uuited  States,  ami  tbat 
)  mode  of  it*  acknowledgment  was  of  little  importance,  if  it  and  the 
■cnsitimi   wore  entire  and  irrevocable;  tbat  to  tbe  Uuited  States 

Bir intimate  and  constant  union  with  France  was  peculiarly  dear; 
ml    tbat  on  these  terms  of  absolute  independence  he  thought  tbe 

n ;  ■  ■■■  I  States  might  accept  a  truce  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Gerard 
i  then  instructed  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  giving  Frankliu  powers 
i  negotiate  peace,  which  he  did  not  then  possess  ;  but  he  is  advised 
i  introduce  tbe  topic  of  truce  cautiously,  and  to  state  tbat  a  truce 
oald  only  be  tolerated  on  two  conditions:  First,  that  Great  Britain 
■eat  with  the  United  States  as  with  a  free  nation.  Second,  that  she 
radiate  all  parts  of  the  continent  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
tates.  Such  a  truce,  Gerard  is  instructed  to  say,  would  in  no  sense 
d  pair  tbe  guarantees  of  the  French  aud  American  treaties  of  alliance 
nd  commerce  made  on  tbe  prior  February. 

Of  Gerard's  communications  to  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  these  in- 
tractions,  we  have  no  report,  nor  could  we  expect  to  find  such  a  report, 
a  most  of  his  communcatious  to  Congress  were  oral,  aud  the  sessions 
f  Congress  were  Becret.  On  February)),  1779,  he  addressed,  it  is  true, 
.  letter  to  Congress,  advising  them  generally  of  the  proposed  mediation 
f  Spain,  ami  inviting  tbem  to  furnish  with  "  tbe  necessary  powers  aud 
nstrnctioas  the  person  or  persons  whom  they  shall  think  proper  to  au- 
borize  to  assist  in  tbe  deliberations  and  in  tbe  conclusion  and  signing" 
if  tbe  proposed  treaty.  We  learn,  also,  from  the  journals  tbat  Gerard, 
m  February  11,  had  a  "free  conference  with  Congress"  as  to  tbe  terms 
<f  tbe  intended  negotiations.  That  the  suggestion  of  the  alternative 
if  a  truce  was  made  by  him  informally,  we  may  gather  from  the  report 
>f  the  committee  on  pacification,  made  ou  February  23, 1779,  in  which 
t  is  stated  that  the  committee  thought  that  no  truce  ought  to  be  agreed 
o  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  during 
ke  negotiations  may  be  admitted  in  case  all  the  force  of  the  enemy  shall  be 
cithdrawn  from  every  post  and  place  within  tlte  limits  of  the  United  States.'" 
So  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  this  portion  of  the  report, 
lut  ou  June  13, 1781,  in  the  instructions  from  Cougress  to  its  ministers 
ilenipoteutiary  occurs  the  following:  "If  a  difficulty  should  arise  in 
be  course  of  the  negotiation  for  peace  from  the  backwardness  of  Great 
Britain  to  acknowledge  our  independence,  you  are  at  liberty  to  agree  to 
i  trace,  or  to  make  such  other  concessions  as  may  not  affect  the  sub- 
itauce  of  what  we  contend  for,  and  provided  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
eft  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  Uuited  States."  This  instruction 
was  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
rote  of  Cougress  ou  Juno  9,  1781,  receiving  tbe  votes  of  every  delega- 
tion except  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia.  From  Rhode  Island,  Vamum, 
;he  sole  delegate  present,  voted  in  tbe  negative;  Virginia  was  divided, 
Tones  and  Madison  in  the  affirmative,  Bland  and  Smith  in  the  negative. 
[f  Frankliu  made  anv  communication  tn  Congress  aa  to  Ww,  w\^w?!C\»\k 
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of  a  trace  in  1779,  Bach  communication  does  not 
papers;  nor  is  it  likely  that  be  would  have  addressed  Ooi 
subject,  as  the  suggestion  was  made  confidentially  bV 
Vergenues  undertook  to  leave  the  mentionii  tlie  project 
to  the  discretion  of  Gerard.  We  have,  however,  a  letter  from 
to  Hartley  of  May  4, 1779  (in  response  to  one  Vergeunes  notices  htmng 
been  shown  bim),  in  which  Franklin  says:  "Though  I  think  a  dired, 
immediate  peace  the  best  mode  of  present  accommodation  to  Britain 
as  well  as  for  America,  yet,  if  that  it  not  at  this  time  practicable,  I 
should  not  be  against  a  trace ;  bat  this  is  merely  on  grounds  of  general 
humanity,  to  obviate  the  evils  men  devilishly  inflict  on  men  in  timerf 
war,  and  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  similarity  between  earth  al 
hell."  He  goes  on  to  say  that "  this  proposition  of  a  truce,  if  made  « 
all,  should  be  made  to  France  at  the  same  time  it  is  made  to  America; 
twenty-one  years  would  be  better  for  all  sides,  '  •  *  and  Britisa 
troops  aud  ships  of  war  now  iu  any  of  the  United  States  be  withdrawn,1, 
American  independence  to  be  thereby  recognized,  and  the  binding 
effect  of  the  American  treaties  with  France.  This  letter,  which  ni 
seen  and  approved  by  Vergennes,  was  not  seat  until  after  the  final  rap- 
tare  between  Spain  and  Britain,  and  may  bo  regarded,  therefore,  M 
giving  the  explanation  by  Franklin  aud  Vergeones  of  their  views  as  Id 
the  nature  of  the  truce  which  Spain  proposed.  By  the  middle  of  llama 
the  British  ministry  became  convinced  thai  the  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  as  proposed  by  Spain,  could  not  be  accepted  without  a  hamilis- 
tioo  to  which  they  were  anwilling  to  submit. 

On  April  12  was  executed  the  secret  convention  between  France  and 
Spain,  which  has  been  considered  in  a  prior  section,"  by  which  tbe 
terms  of  their  alliance  were  settled.  Franklin  was  not  aware  of  the 
particular  limitations  of  this  convention ;  but  be  knew  that  the  nego- 
tiations between  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  broken  off,  and  that 
Spain  bad  declared  war  against  Britain,  determined  to  join  her  fleet  to 
that  of  France  as  against  tbe  common  enemy.  It  — ,  with  this  knowl- 
edge, and  with  the  conviction  that  Britain,  having  refused  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  for  a  general  peace,  was  now  seeking  to  detach  the  United 
States  from  their  allies  by  covert  approaches,  that  Franklin  wrote  bis 
letter  of  May  4,  1779,  to  Hartley  in  response  to  Hartley's  letter  to  him 
of  April  22,  1779.t 

How  far  the  Franco-Spanish  treaty  of  April,  1779,  conflicted  with 
the  Franco-American  treaty  of  February,  1778,  has  been  already  dis- 
cussed.} 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  to  Spain  on  the  mediation 
question  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  correspondence. 


t Sec  ilirao  Utl.-ra. ik/i-ii.  under  their  respective  ilates. 

t  Supra,  $53;  «(  also  Twarut'*  Diplomacy  of  tlie  Revolution,  aajf. 
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Grantham,  British  minister  at  Madrid,  writes  to  Weymouth,  secre- 
tary of  state,  on  May  20,  1778,  as  follows : 

"  I  stated  to  M.  d'Escarano  (Spanish  minister  at  London)  that  previous  to  any  step 
for  that  purpose  (mediation)  the  immediate  insult  offered  to  this  country  must  be 
done  away ;  and  that  whilst  France  publicly  avowed  the  independence  and  supported  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  in  rebellion,  no  negotiations  could  be  entered  into.* 

The  mediation  was  afterwards  accepted  so  far  as  concerns  the  con- 
test with  France  as  such,  but  was  refused  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  United  States. 

"The  terms  to  be  granted  to  colonies  in  such  predicament  can  not  be  submitted  to 
other  powers,  who  can  not  be  judges  of  the  line  of  authority  which  the  mother  country 
should  extend  over  her  colonics,  and  the  terms  which  might  be  thought  reasonable 
in  Europe  might  be  rejected  iu  America."  t  (Weymouth  to  Grantham,  Octo  er27, 
1778,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Spain,  however,  insisted  that  the  United  States  should  be  a  party  to 
the  mediation,  though  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  British  king  there 
should  be  a  long  truce  granted,  which,  though  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence,  would  not  be  as  bitter  a  surrender  as  would  be 
an  express  acknowledgment. 

Florida  Blanca,  in  his  instructions  of  January  20,  1779,  to  Almodo- 
var,  Spanish  minister  at  Loudon,  states  that  the  proposition  of  Spain 
was  that  his  Britannic  majesty  "  should  agree  to  a  truce  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  (with  the  United  States),  during  which  period  there 
would  be  time  to  cool,  and  even  extinguish  the  heat  of  the  present  dis- 
cords and  attract  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  to  decent  expedients  and 
accommodations,  useful  to  themselves  and  to  the  English  nation.  For 
this  purpose  it  would  be  necessary  that  during  the  truce  there  should 
be  established  a  communication  and  even  a  free  and  reciprocal  trade 
between  England  and  the  Colonies  without  hindering  them  from  hav- 
ing the  use  of  an  equal  free  trade  with  other  nations.  It  would  be  also 
just  that  the  court  of  London  should  during  the  truce  treat  the  Colo- 
nies as  independent  in  fact,  until  some  adjustment  or  accommodation 
with  them,  which  afterwards  might  be  made,  should  produce  effects  ac- 
cording to  what  should  be  stipulated."  "  It  was  also  considered  proper 
that  the  Colonies  in  order  to  enter  iuto  either  of  the  proposed  expe- 
dients, may  require  that  England  should  evacuate  the  ports  and  ter- 
ritories it  possesses  in  the  districts  of  the  British  provinces  which  are 
called  United."!  This  proposition  being  rejected,§  Spain's  ultimatum 
of  mediation  was  addressed  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris  on 
April  19,  1779.  This  ultimatum  was  fiually  rejected  by  Weymouth 
May  4, 1779.    Spain  then  withdrew  her  offer  of  mediation,  and  this  was 


*That  the  Spanish  court  was  notified  of  this  answer,  see  Grantham  to  Weymouth, 
June  1,  1778,  Bancroft  MSS. 

t  See  Grantham  to  Weymouth,  Jan.  — ,  1779,  Bancroft;  MSS. 

t  Bancroft  MSS. 

$  Weymouth  to  Grantham,  Mar.  1G,  1779. 
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followed,  on  Juue  19,  1779,  by  a  note  from  Florida- Blanc*  toO 
stating  that  the  Spanish  minister  was  recalled  from  London.   ' 
tham  was  shortly  after  recalled  from  Madrid,  and  diplomatic  i 
coarse  closed.* 

The  nubsequen  t  temper  of  Spain  is  illustrated  b;  the  following  extract) 
patch  of  Jaiiaary  11,  1782,  Iroui  Montmorin,  French  minister  at  Madrid,  U 
toe  topic  being  s  probable  insurrection  at  Jamaica I 

"  I  bare  un  need  to  tell  you,  air,  how  much  the  funning  a  republic  in  than 
wotrid  displease  Spain,  and  in  fact  I  believe  that  that  would  neither  suit  hi 
eats  nor  onrs.    *    ■    ■     For  the  rest,  I  think,  sir,  that  if  the  Spaniards  unite 
forth*  conquest  of  Jamaica  we  most  expect  more  resistance  on  the  part  of  U 
habitants  than  if  we  were  alone.     Too  know,  sir,  bow  much  Spanish  role  is  ' 
throughout  all  America,  and  in  tmth  it  is  so  with  reason.    There  reigns  in  a 
the  possessions  of  that  power  in  Amerioa  a  discontent  of  which  I  think  tl 
quenceaare  to  be  feared.    These  trouble*  in  tbefcuanisb  colonies  obtain  ft 
Spain  some  facilities  in  the  progress  of  the  oampui<;ii ;  they  1d< 
her  ministry  to  any  connection  with  the  United  States  of  Amerioa."    (IB 
History  of  the  Constitution,  289.) 
As  to  the  character  of  Charles  III,  see  7  Wm&orV  Narrative,  etc.,  6. 
Mirales,  t  who  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Spain  In  1780  on  a  mission  of  inquiry,* 
so  far  imbned  with  the  prejudices  of  his  principals  as  to  be  incapable  of  giving  i« 
tnrn  a  fair  account  of  American  affairs.    The  more  he  saw  the  more  he  was  appal 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  United  States  not  merely  writing  the  Mississippi  valley  fiw  I 
Spain,  but  inciting  Spanish  South  America  to  revolt.     And  be  no  donbt  injected  kit  1 
anxieties  Into  Lnxerno,  so  as  to  make  that  sympathetic  minister  at  least  in  part  tb 
participant.    (See  5  Bancroft's  United  Slates,  301.) 

Mirales,  though  not  at  first  officially  accredited  to  Congress,  was  received  by  it  it- 1 
formally,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  confer  in  December,  1779,  with  a  committee  si 
joint  movement  of  Spain  and  the  United  States  against  the  British  settlements ii  I 
Florida.     The  formal  difficulty  was  overcome  by  au  assurance  received  from  Liiet rot, 
tho  minister  of  France,  that  Mirales  was  authorized  to  speak   the  views  of  Spain  I 
Mirales  had  at  the  time  letters  from  the  Spanish  ministry  to  (lie  effect  tbat  ha  wn 
to  have  the  mission  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  it.  wan  constituted.     In  February, 
1780,  Mirales  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  Spain  would  be  willing  to  sell  Flo 
the  United  States. 

QraBtofamUMoaofftsiiei  §  g7,  it  was  under  the  first  of  these  policies  tbat 
King  Charles  III,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
his  ministers  except  Grimaldi,  contributed,  011  June  27,  1776,  1,00(1,000 
of  francs  to  the  fund  which  Vergeniics  was  then  raising  to  sustain  the 
American  revolt.  In  addition  to  this  subsidy,  shipments  were  sub- 
sequently made  through  Oardoqui  of  military  stores  for  the  use  of  Con- 
gress, for  which  Spain  supplied  the  money  requisite  for  the  purchase. | 

Of  the  activity  of  tbis  agency  the  British  Government  obtained  in- 
formation in  the  summer  of  1777  : 

The  house  of  Gardoqui  is  very  active.  They  have  long  bad  connection  with  Gnat 
Britain  and  America;  but  in  tho  present  contest,  though  they  pretend  to  wish  it  WM 

*  As  to  the  attitudo  of  Congress  in  respect  to  a  truce,  see  index,  title  "Truce." 
1  See  index,  title  Mirales. 

t  See  Sparks  In  North  Amer.  Rev.  for  April,  1830. 
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ended,  they  have  adhered, to  the  latter  with  great  partiality.  (Grantham,  British 
minister  at  Madrid,  to  Weymouth,  August  11,  1777.     Bancroft  MSS.) 

Very  positive  information  has  been  received  that  the  court  of  Spain  has  supplied 
them  (Congress)  with  money,  together  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  a'considerahle 
amount,  from  the  Havauas  and  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  rebels  understand  that 
they  are  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  either  the  sums  advanced  or  the  stores  furnished 
them.  (Weymouth,  secretary  of  Btate,  to  Grantham,  British  minister  at  Madrid,  Oc- 
tober 28.  1777.) 

As  to  Spanish  remittances  to  America,  see  Gardoqui  to  Arthur  Lee,  April  28,  1777; 
Arthur  Lee  to  Gardoqui,  May  8, 1777,  aud  see,  as  to  his  services  and  his  subsequent  ap- 
pointment to  represent  Spain  in  the  United  States,  index,  title  Gardoqui. 

Florida- Bianca.  §  88.  Florida-Blanca  (Frau§ois  Antoine  Monino),  born 

in  1729,  who  became  prime  minister  of  Spain  in  February, 
1777,  in  the  place  of  d'Esquilache,  was  educated  as  a  notary,  of  family  far 
from  patrician,  but  devoting  himself  to  diplomacy  with  such  success 
that  before  arriving  at  middle  life  he  was  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome. 
It  was  to  his  influence  that  the  Jesuits  were  suppressed  and  Ganga- 
nelli  was  elected  pope.  Florida-Blauca  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year 
when  he  accepted  the  direction  of  Spanish  policy ;  and  he  brought  to 
the  post  strong  sense,  incorruptibility,  great  experience,  aud  liberal 
views,  which,  though  tempered  by  caution  and  self-consciousness,  were 
in  advance  of  the  age.  *  He  was  devoted  to  Charles  III,  following  the 
latteiJs  Erastian  policy  as  opposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  church. 
He  shared  the  popular  Spanish  dislike  to  England,  but  he  felt  that 
Spain  was  not  prepared  for  war,  and,  while  loyal  to  the  family  alliance 
of  the  Bourbon  kings,  his  national  pride  made  him  jealous  of  French 
ascendency.  A  royalist  without  the  philosophic  enthusiasm  of  Turgot, 
he  looked  coldly  on  the  Colonies  us  a  republic;  a  Spanish  imperialist, 
desiring  to  preserve  the  Spanish  dependencies  in  America,  he  could 
not,  however  much  he  might  be  willing  to  help  on  a  revolt,  take  a  hand 
in  giving  prominence  to  a  revolution.  To  his  counsels  may  be  attrib- 
uted the  delays  imposed  on  the  reception  of  American  ministers  at 
Madrid,  and  the  coldness  with  which  these  ministers  were  received 
when,  from  Spain  joiniug  the  alliance  against  England,  such  reception 
became  necessary,  t 

On  March  30,  1782,  Montmorin  wrote  to  Vergennes  that  "  Florida-Blanca  has  never 
been  willing  to  declare  himself  openly  for  the  United  States,  and  at  this  very  moment 
he  seems  to  draw  back  from  them  more  than  ever."  (1  Bancroft's  History  of  the 
Constitution,  291.) 

Florida-Blauca  in  February,  1778,  declared  to  Grantham  that  he  had  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  French  councils,  but  offered  to  mediate  by  confining  the  United  States  to 
the  Atlantic  sea  coast,  giving  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  to  Britain,  and  retaining  the 
Mississippi  valley  as  far  east  as  the  Alleghenies  for  Spain.  (Qrantham  to  Weymouth, 
March  12,  1778.)' 

But  even  this  limited  acknowledgment  of  independence  was  then  peremptorily  re- 
fused by  the  British  minister.     (Weymouth  to  Grantham,  May  20,  1778.) 

*  See  8  Larousse,  500. 

t  As  to  his  diplomatic  correspondence,  see  index,  title  Florida-Blanca. 
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Aranda.  §  39.  Aranda  (Ooant  de  Aranda),  whose  name  frequently 

appears  in  the  following  volumes,  was  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Paris  during  the  revolution,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  compact  and  of  the  movements  of  Vergennes  in  favor  of 
the  insurgent  Colonies.  Born  in  1718,  of  an  illustrious  Aragon  family, 
he  was  first  traiued  in  the  army,  and  then,  after  a  mission  to  Polaud, 
he  became  president  of  the  Gastilian  council  in  1765,  in  which  capacity 
he  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  He  was  sent  to 
Paris  as  ambassador  in  1773. 

By  nature  proud,  impetuous,  restless,  and  obstinate,  he  had  never  disciplined  his 
temper,  and  Lis  manners  were  ungenial.  A  soldier  in  early  life,  he  had  been  attracted 
to  Prussia  by  the  fame  of  Frederic;  he  admired  Voltaire,  D'Alerabert,  and  Rousseau; 
and  in  France  ho  was  honored  for  his  superiority  to  superstition.  His  haughty  self- 
dependence  and  force  of  will  just  fitted  him  for  the  service  of  Charles  III  in  suppress- 
ing the  riots  of  Madrid  and  driving  the  Jesuits  from  Spain.  As  an  administrative 
reformer  he  began  with  too  much  vehemence ;  bnt  thwarted  by  the  stiff  formalities 
of  officials  and  the  jealousies  of  the  clerical  party,  he  withdrew  from  court  to  fill  the 
embassy  at  Paris,  where  he  was  tormented  by  an  unquiet  eagerness  for  more  active 
employment.  His  system  was  marked  by  devotedness  to  the  French  alliance  and 
hatred  of  England,  on  whose  prosperity  and  power  he  longed  to  see  France  and  Spain 
inflict  a  mortal  blow.  But  he  was  a  daring  schemer  and  bad  calculator  rather  than 
a  creative  or  sagacious  statesman,  and  on  much  of  the  diplomatic  business  with 
France  relating  to  America  he  was  not  consulted. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  177G,  and  again  six  days  later,  the  American  commission- 
ers held  secret  but  barren  interviews  with  Aranda.  He  could  only  promise  American 
privateers,  with  their  prizes,  the  same  security  in  Spanish  ports  which  they  found  in 
those  of  France;  he  had  no  authority  to  expound  the  intentions  of  the  king.  His 
opinions,  which  passionately  favored  the  most  active  measures  in  behalf  of  America, 
were  known  at  Madrid  aud  passed  unheeded.    (9  Bancroft's  United  States,  288.  •) 

Stormont,  in  a  dispatch  of  March  26,  1777,  to  Weymouth,  says: 

"Franklin  and  Deane  have  had  some  secret  interviews  with  Count  D?  Aranda; 
these  have  not,  however,  been  frequent;  Count  Aranda  has  advised  them  to  avoid 
it,  and  has,  I  am  informed,  talked  to  them  in  the  following  manner:  '  If  you  were  to 
see  me  often  it  might  iujure  your  cause.  I  have  many  enemies  at  home ;  I  am  known 
to  be  eager  for  war;  it  is  my  opiniou,  my  priuciple,  and  I  of  course  act  up  to  it;  I 
never  deviate  from  or  conceal  my  real  sentiments,  but  as  these  sentiments  do  not  fall 
in  with  the  wishes  of  some  considerable  persons  both  in  and  out  of  Spain,  too  great 
intercourse  betweeu  you  and  me  might  be  prejudicial  to  your  cause,  to  which  I  wish 
every  success ;  my  court  might  perhaps  be  less  disposed  to  favor  it  if  it  was  openly 
and  warmly  espoused  by  me.  I  am,  however,  authorized  to  inform  you  that  my  conrt 
will  assist  you  with  a  sum  of  money,  will  go  as  far  as  100,000  pounds.'  (2  Hale's 
Franklin  in  Franco,  429.) t  Aranda  is  coupled  by  Horace  Walpole  with  Sartineas 
4  the  principal  incendiaries  of  the  war.'"  (Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  November 
12,  1779;  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  271.) 

*  As  to  Aranda's  position,  see  interesting  observations  in  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the 
Revolution,  71.  86. 

t  See  Deaue  to  committee,  etc.,  Aug.  18,  1776;  Franklin  to  Aranda,  Apr.  7, 1777, 
index,  title  Aranda. 
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Pmwi*  at  firet  disposed  to       §  90.  As  long  as  Frederick  the  Great  regarded 

encourage  revolt.  to  © 

the  American  disturbances  as  a  mere  revolt  he 
was  disposed  to  regard  them,  with  cynical  satisfaction.  He  thoroughly 
disliked  Britain,  notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  British  reign- 
ing family ;  he  was  attached  to  the  literature  and  language  of  France ; 
he  was  irritated  at  the  overbearing  assumptions  of  Britain  as  mistress 
of  the  seas.  Gould  America  be  kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolt  it  would 
be  a  good  thing,  so  he  thought,  for  Europe ;  and,  aside  from  this,  he  con- 
ceived a  great  respect  for  Washington,  whose  strategy  in  the  siege  of 
Boston  he  highly  commended.  When  the  Revolution  was  in  its  earlier 
stages  Frederick  did  not  hesitate  to  express  these  views,  and  almost  to 
promise  recognition  in  case  of  such  recognition  being  previously  given 
by  other  great  powers.  He  declined,  also,  to  permit  the  troops  Britain 
had  been  hiring  in  Europe  to  cross  his  territory,  thereby  not  merely  ex- 
pressing his  detestation  of  this  mode  of  warfare  by  mercenaries,  but 
virtually  acknowledging  the  United  States  as  belligerents.* 

chanpe  of  policy  when  reoog.        §91.  When  France  acknowledged  the  iude- 
with  Briuin.  pendence  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  involved 

herself  in  a  war  with  Britain,  Frederick,  so  far 
from  following  her  example  in  this  acknowledgment,  found  this  ex- 
ample a  sufficient  reason  why  acknowledgment  should  be  refused.  He 
was  trying  to  build  up  Prussian  commerce,  and  when  could  a  better 
chance  of  doing  this  occur  to  him  than  that  offered  by  a  war  in  which 
he  could  be  neutral,  while  the  merchant  ships  of  England  and  France 
were  almost  driven  from  the  seas  by  the  opposing  belligerents'  priva- 
teers. He  had  entered  also  into  the  armed  neutrality,  by  which  British 
seizures  of  enemies'  property  under  ueutral  flags  was  to  be  stopped ; 
but  this  league  could  only  be  broken  by  neutrals.  He  no  doubt  also 
was  irritated  at  the  disrespect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  Arthur 
Lee,  who  took  up  his  abode  as  American  minister  at  Berlin  without 
even  an  intimation  that  he  would  be  there  received.  Hence  it  was  that 
when  Arthur  Lee's  papers  were  stolen  from  his  desk  at  Berlin  by  direc- 


•  See  index,  titles  Frederick  the  CJreat,  Prussia.     See,  as  showing  Frederick's  sym- 
pathy with  the  Revolution  at  its  outset,  citation  in  10  Bancroft's  United  States,  lOOjf. 
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tion  of  Elliot,  British  minister  there  resident/  Frederick,  though  he 
had  previously  acknowledged  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  though  it  was  then  as  now  acknowledged  that  envoys  from  a  bellig- 
erent to  a  neutral  are  entitled  to  diplomatic  privileges,  instead  of 
sending  Elliot  home  as  a  rebuke  for  such  au  outrage,  treated  the  outr 
rage  as  a  joke,  as  if  Arthur  Lee  and  his  papers  wave  ferce  naturce,  which 
it  was  no  offense  to  abduct,  t  In  the  same  spirit  of  contemptuous  aver 
sion  to  the  United  States  was  dictated  the  letter  to  Arthur  Lee,  refusing 
to  permit  William  Leo  even  to  visit  Berliu,  to  which  he  was  accredited.} 
Some  allowance  may  perhaps  be  made  for  irritatiou  at  the  mixture  of 
unceremoniousness  and  obsequiousness  which  marked  the  letters  of  the 
Lees  to  Frederick ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  both  Arthur  and 
William  Lee,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  accredited  to  Frederick  bj 
the  United  States,  whose  status  as  a  belligerent  Frederick  had  already 
recognized ;  and  that  to  subject  them,  or  permit  them  to  be  subjected, 
to  indignities  at  Berlin  can  only  be  explaiued  by  assuming  that  Fred- 
erick was  changing  bis  course  as  to  the  Revolution,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  submit  even  to  invasion  of  his  owu  rights  by  Britain 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  war,  by  which  his  "  mercantile  marine"  would 
not  only  lose  the  rich  neutral  trade  it  was  then  enjoying,  but  would  be 
swept  from  the  seas  by  British  cruisers.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  of 
politic  propitiation  of  Britain  that  he  informed  the  British  minister  that 
he  had  refused  to  Congress  the  use  of  the  port  of  Embden  as  a  base  for 
American  naval  operations.  §  It  was  not  until  the  final  acknowledg- 
ment of  American  independence  by  Britain,  consequent  on  the  defini- 
tive peace,  that  Frederick,  having  no  longer  any  neutral  interest  to 
maintain,  found  himself  in  a  position  when  advances  could  properly 
come  from  him.  And  they  came  in  the  shape  of  informal  suggestions 
to  Franklin,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  1785,  in  which  Franklin,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Adams  acted  for  the  United  States  and  Thulemeier  for  Prussia. 

Frederick's  cynical  eye  Raw  no  future  greatness  for  the  United  States  as  a  republic. 
"  The  American  Union,"  be  said  to  Sir  John  Stepney,  British  envoy  at  Berlin,  on 
October  22,  1782,  "could  not  long  subsist  under  its  present  form.  The  great  extent 
of  country  would  alone  be  a  sufficient  obstacle,  since  a  republican  government  bad 
never  been  known  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time  where  the  territory  was  not  limited 
and  cou centered.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
mocracy to  govern  the  whole  country  from  Brest  to  Riga.  No  inference  could  be 
drawn  from  the  States  of  Venice,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  of  which  the  situation 
and  circumstances  were  perfectly  different  from  those  of  the  colonies.'1  (MSS.  quoted 
1  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  71.) 


*  See  infra,  A.  Lee  to  commissioners  at  Paris,  June  28,  1777,  and  note  thereto. 

Prussia's  aid  to  America  during  the  Revolution  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  witbi 
friendliness  which  has  called  forth  the  criticism  of  Doniol.    (3,  117.) 

t  See  more  particularly  infra,  $  144,  193 ;  and  note  to  A.  Lee  to  commissioners, 
June  28,  1777. 

t  See  infra,  §  177. 

$  10  Bancroft's  United  States,  111 ;  see  W.  Leo  to  Thomson,  Jan.  2.  1778,  infra, 
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RwUioCiS2ieS?o8  lmh{tlon       §  92-  To  a  political  genius  of  singular  boldness 

and  comprehensiveness  Catharine  II  added  an 
ambition  which  was  stimulated  by  unbounded  flattery,  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad.  Her  power  was  autocratic,  her  resources,  apparently 
enormous,  had  the  reputation  of  being  boundless.  But  even  giving 
them  a  moderate  estimate,  they  would  be  capable,  if  wielded  by  a  mon- 
arch so  energetic  as  Catharine,  of  deciding  the  fate  of  Europe,  when 
Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  was  arrayed  against  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land on  the  other.  Hence  it  was  that,  desperately  and  conspicuously 
profligate  as  were  her  morals,  with  the  guilt  of  conniving  at  her  hus- 
band's assassination  clinging  to  her,  and  parading  her  licentiousness  so 
that  her  male  favorites  were  exhibited  as  unblushingly  as  were  the 
female  favorites  of  Louis  XV,  she  was  courted  by  her  fellow  monarchs 
with  an  assiduity  which  would  be  incredible  were  it  not  brought  before 
as  in  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Malmesbury  (when  Sir  James  Harris) 
while  representing  George  III  at  the  court  of  Catharine.  Even  Dana, 
sent  by  Congress  to  solicit  her  recognition,  did  not  think  it  unsuitable 
for  him,  when  knocking  patiently  for  admittance,  to  speak  to  the  min- 
ister whom  he  addressed,  of  the  respect  felt  by  Congress  for  her  majes- 
ty's virtues,  as  well  as  for  her  great  political  genius.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  addressed  by  adulation  so  gross  and  so  universal,  Catharine 
should  become  the  more  set  in  the  admiration  of  her  own  autocratic 
greatness  as  time  moved  du.# 

Russian  policy  to  bniw  up        §  93.  Aside  from  her  natural  repugnance,  as  an 

neutral     commerce,      and 

hence  the  armed  neutrality,    autocrat,  to  revolts,  Catharine  had  no  particular 

desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  thowing  her 
weight  with  the  allies,  who  had  already  superior  strength.  French, 
Spanish,  British,  Americau  merchant  vessels  were  driven  from  the 
seas  by  belligerent  privateers.  Now  was  the  time  for  Russia  to  build 
op  au  immense  carrying  trade.  She  had  ports;  she  had  a  hardy  popu- 
lation that  could  be  turned  into  the  merchant  service.  This  oppor- 
tunity she  would  lose  if  she  became  a  belligerent  herself.  To  aid  in 
building  up  this  merchant  service  she  had  devised  the  project  of  au 
armed  neutrality,  a  league  to  enforce  the  rule  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  In  this  project  she  induced  the  other  northern  courts  to  join;  t 
the  parties  to  this  league  agreeing  to  defend  its  principles  by  arms. 
Congress,  ill  advised  of  the  position  of  Russia  as  to  this  alliance,  in- 
structed its  minister  (Dana)  to  profess  to  accede  to  it.  But  the  admis- 
sion of  the  United  States  as  a  party  would  have  operated  to  defeat  the 
prime  object  of  the  alliance,  which  was  the  fosteiiug  of  nonbelligerent 
commerce;  and  Russian  commerce  would  have  ceased  to  be  uon-bellig- 


*  See  Dana  to  Livingston,  May  2,  1783;  and  see  generally  titles  Russia,  Dana,  in 
index ;  as  to  Dana,  see  infrat  $  168  ;  see  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  7'Sff. 

tSee2Tooke's  Catharine,  II,  431  ff.;  as  to  armed  neutrality,  see  Trescot's  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Revolution,  74  ff. ;  Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  374. 
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erent  if  by  acknowledging  the  United  States  she  had  provoked  a  war 
with  Great  Britaiu. 

Portion  as  to  mediation.  §  94..  The  ambition  to  take  a  commanding  position 

in  Europe  induced  Catharine,  as  will  be  seen  more 
fully  hereafter,  to  join  with  the  Emperor  Joseph,  of  Germany,  in  a 
proposition  to  the  several  belligerent  European  courts  to  mediate  as  to 
their  respective  claims.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pregnant  illustrations 
of  the  corruption  of  politics  in  those  days  that  the  British  Government 
offered  Catharine  the  island  of  Minorca  if  she  would,  as  mediatrix, 
compel  France  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  America.*  This  proposi- 
tion Catharine  declined,  more,  however,  on  account  of  its  impractica- 
bility than  of  its  monstrosity.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  her 
position  as  mediator  precluded  her,  as  long  as  the  negotiations  for  me- 
diation were  outstanding,  from  any  acknowledgment  of  American 
independence.  Whether  the  French  acknowledgment  of  independence 
was  a  casus  belli  was  the  main  question  which  a  mediator  in  such  a  war 
would  have  to  treat;  and  Russia  could  not  acknowledge  an  independ- 
ence the  existence  of  which  the  war  was  waged  to  determine. 

Failure  of  Dana'*  mission.       5  95.  \\re  have  already  noticed  the  general  ill 

effects  of  that  system  of  militie  diplomacy  which 
consisted  in  sending,  without  any  prior  inquiry  as  to  reception,  minis- 
ters to  foreign  courts  to  demand  not  merely  recognition  but  pecuniary 
aid.t  Of  these  ill  effects  the  humiliations  met  with  by  Dana  at  St 
Petersburg  are  among  the  most  conspicuous.  He  was  a  scholar,  a  man 
of  singularly  high  tone,  aud  subsequently  became  eminent  for  his 
public  services  both  in  Congress  and  on  the  benoh.J  But  he  weut  to 
St.  Petersburg  prejudiced  against  the  French  ambassador,  who  was 
the  only  diplomatist  there  who  would  recognize  him;  aud  without  any 
means  whatever,  it  would  seem,  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  pecu- 
liar politics  of  the  Russian  court.  His  course  during  his  stay  iu  Has 
sia,  which  lasted  from  August,  1781,  to  September,  1783,  is  narrated  in 
his  letters,  which  will  be  found  iu  order  of  dates  in  the  following  vol- 
umes, and  the  general  character  of  his  mission  is  noticed  iu  a  subse- 
quent section. § 

Gennan  emperor  unfriendly        §  96.  Of  the  German  Empire,  under  the  Em- 

to  revolution.  *  *■        ' 

peror  Joseph  II,  we  notice  but  little  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  The  reformatory  and  philanthropic  principles  of  Joseph 
did  not  reach  so  far  as  to  sustain  a  revolution.  "  My  trade  is  that  of  a 
king,"  he  told  his  sister  when  on  a  visit  to  Paris;  and  he  declined  when 


*  Supra,  $  30.    As  to  this  mediation,  soo  Treseot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution, 
10-2/. 
t  Supra,  $  19. 
X  Infra,  $  168-170. 
tlnfra,  $  169. 
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there  to  enter  into  political  conversation  with  Americans  as  to  America, 
It  is  true  that  William  and  Arthur  Lee  informed  Congress  that  they 
had  heard  that  Joseph  would  receive  an  American  minister  if  Rent,  and 
William  Lee,  when  residing  at  Brussels,  wrote  that  he  had  heard  that  the 
emperor  would  like  to  see  an  American  resident  at  that  place.*  But 
William  Lee  found  that  when  he  attempted  to  reach  Vienna,  to  which 
he  was  accredited,  he  was  peremptorily  warned  off';  nor  was  anything 
ever  received  from  the  emperor  showing  that  he  had  so  far  changed  his 
miud  as  to  take  the  very  odd  step  of  inviting  an  American  envoy  to 
reside  not  at  the  imperial  court  but  at  Brussels.  There  was  every 
reason  why  Joseph  II,  whose  whole  importance  consisted  largely  in  the 
maintenance  of  monarchy,  would  have  considered  the  humiliation  of 
monarchy  by  colonists  as  an  act  which  he  ought  not  to  enconrage.t  It 
was  not  until  1786  that  negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  Germany  were 
entered  upon  by  the  United  States. 

The  Netherlands.  §  97.  The  Netherlands,  at  the  earlier  period  of  the 

revolutionary   war,  were  torn  by  contending  parties, 
neither  of  which  obtained  absolute  ascendency.    These  were — 

(1)  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  supporters  of  his  family.  Irreso- 
lute and  indiscreet,  his  personal  affections,  so  far  as  he  had  any,  were 
towards  England,  to  which  his  family  were  allied  not  only  by  blood  but 
by  ma ny  glorious  associations.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  great  energy,  who 
exercised  over  him  occasionally  much  influence,  was  a  niece  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  and  disposed  to  follow  her  uncle's  advice,  which  at  that 
time  pointed  rather  to  France  than  to  England. 

(2)  'The  commercial  interests,  who  desired  above  all  things  to  keep 
out  of  the  war,  from  which,  as  the  great  neutral  carriers  of  the  world, 
tliey  were  gathering  enormous  profits.  As  they  were  not  only  the  great 
carriers  but  the  great  moueylenders  of  Europe,  it  was  not  likely  that 
by  lending  money  to  America,  even  if  the  security  were  alluring,  they 
would  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  position  of  belligerents, 
and  thus  let  their  shipping  fall  a  prey  to  British  cruisers. $ 

(3)  The  aristocratic  party,  devoted  from  tradition  or  interest  or  fash- 
ion to  France,  always  had  much  influence  at  court,  and  sometimes  this 
influence  was  predominant.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits,  so 
far  as  concerned  industry  and  zeal,  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  British  minister 
at  The  Hague,  his  temper  was  overbearing,  giving  to  his  manner  at 


•See  William  Lee  to  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  March  31,  1782;  and,  see  gener* 
ally  iudex,  titles  Arthur  Lee  and  William  J,ee. 

t  See  Arthnr  Lee  to  committee,  July  29,  1777. 

t  That  Holland  and  all  other  maritime  European  powers  would  suffer  from  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  is  elahorately  argued  in  a  pamphlet  issued  in  Ley- 
den   in  June,  1781,  and  published   as  translated  in  Schlozer's  Briefwechsel,  1781, 

130  ff. 

In  the  Sparks  Collection,  vol.  72,  Harvard  College,  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
the  correspondence  pf  Sip  Joseph  Yorke,  in  Holland,  froin  Jan.,  1776,  to  Dec.,  1780, 
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court  a  roughness  which  was  m  marked  contrast  with  the  fa 
tact  which  marked  the  French  legation.  The  social  prestige  o 
also  was  as  yet  unshaken  on  the  continent.  French  was  the  c 
gauge;  the  prevalent  literature  was  French;  tho  Princess  of  C 
shared  her  nude's  taste  for  French  ways,  and  if  Britain  controlled  Us 
seas,  France  was  a  great  continental  power  at  the  very  gate  of  TV 
Netherlands.  The  Netherlands,  therefore,  If  forced  to  decide  voosl 
have  been  compelled  to  choose  between  a  power  that  could  o 
them  on  land  aud  a  power  that  could  ruin  them  at  sea. 

(-1)  Liberals,  whose  euthnsiasm  led  them  to  sympathize  with 
wherever  asserted.    But  the  liberals  formed  bat  a  small  party  in 
Netherlands,  although  their  ability  and  activity  brought  them 
stantly  before  the  public  eye. 

(5)  Federationists,  who  looked  to  forming  a  powerful  league  of  tti 
northern  powers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  armed  neutrality  fix 
the  protection  of  non-belligerent  commerce  in  the  war  then  peudi*f 
against  the  rapacity  of  British  cruisers.  The  interests  which  coaitaW 
iu  the  support  of  this  league  leaned  mainly  on  Catharine  II,  who  «■ 
its  originator.  The  influence  in  Europe  of  this  ambitious  princess 
then  very  great,  aud  she  threw  that  influence  in  faror  of  that  party  hi 
The  Netherlands  which  sought,  under  the  banner  she  unfurled,  to  keep 
out  of  war,  and  to  sustain  that  armed  neutrality  whioh  it  was  hope! 
would  secure  neutral  commerce  from  belligerent'  spoliation. 

These  were  the  prominent  parties  who,  in  that  critical  era,  strove  for 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  The  Netherlands.  The  fact  that  no  one  of 
them  was  strong  enough  to  control  public  affairs,  and  that  only 
them,  and  that  the  weakest,  had  any  sympathy  with  revolutionary  pol- 
itics, might  in  itself  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  to  hold  Congress 
buck  from  Bending  a  minister  to  The  Netherlands  to  borrow  mouey. 
But  aside  from  this  difficulty  au  almost  insuperable  bar  was  placed, 
by  the  peculiar  system  of  federation  there  existing,  in  the  way  of  any 
national  political  action  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

Of  these  considerations  Congress  was  not  aware  when  it  determined, 
iu  1T7U,  to  send  a  minister  to  ask  alliance  autl  money  from  The  Neth- 
erlands. Had  a  commercial  agent  beeu  sent  out  to  borrow  money  from 
Amsterdam  bankers,  then,  if  the  security  offered  hail  beeu  sufficient,  the 
money  could  have  been  had  ;  and  this  turned  out  subsequently  to  be  the 
ease  when  Franco  offered  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  loaus  so  made. 
Hut  to  go  into  the  market  to  Ihhtow  money  from  baukereisnotthe  office 
of  a  political  envoy,  and  it  dishonors  both  him  and  his  couutry  to  clothe 
him  with  the  title  of  minister  when  bis  sole  office  is  that  of  au  agent  for 
raising  money  from  unofficial  bankers.  And  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
government  of  The  Netherlands  was,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given, im- 
possible so  iong  as  The  Netherlands  remained  neutral  iu  the  war  by 
which  both  continents  were  convulsed.  The  correspondence  that  will 
bo  hereafter  given  will  show  how  ftu\\V«sda»'w«UasraooUtie  weretfce 
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8  or  onri>olitical  agents  in  The  Netherlands  so  long  as  The  Neth- 
;,!■■']■  were  able  to  keep  out  of  tlio  war.* 

'">  §  97a.  ToTuseauy  Congress  resolved  to  send  a 
minister  to  borrow  money,  and  Ralph  Izard,  then 
i  Paris,  was  selected  and  commissioned  for  the  purpose.  He  never 
git  Paris,  however,  Tuscany  resolutely  repelling  him  whenever  he  pro- 
ted  to  start.  The  effect  of  his  mission  in  other  relations  is  elsewhere 
considered.)  Tuscany  was  a  third-rate  power,  which  was  without 
money  to  lend  or  political  influence  to  offer,  and  whose  politics  were 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  servile  absolutism.  That  such  a  power 
would  refuse  to  permit  an  American  envoy  to  approach  it  no  person 
cognizant  of  the  condition  of  things  could  doubt.  Almost  at  the  very 
time  this  mission  was  instituted  the  Tuscan  court  was  in  such  dread 
of  George  III  that  it  resorted  to  the  unworthiest  of  subterfuges  to  keep 
oat  of  Florence  the  brothers  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  at  the  time 
be  had  thought  proper  to  quarrel.  Yet  it  was  to  Tuscany  that  Izard 
was  sent  by  Congress  to  ask  both  recognition  and  money. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MEI'IJTIOS. 

§  98,  The  interposition  of Spain  by  way  of  in 
ation,  which  was  announced  bj  Gerard  toGougrw* 
on  February  9,  1779,  was  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  entrance  of  Spain 
Into  the  Franco-American  alliance,  since  Spain  was  at  that  time  aware 
that  Britain  would  not  then  enter  into  any  negotiations  in  which  tlir 
United  States  were  to  bu  treated  with  as  an  independent  [rawer.  The 
negotiations  relating  to  this  mediation  have  been  already  detailed.* 
Bj  imp-rial  oouru  ia  mo.  §99,  ru  17S0,  as  already  stated,  the  Bnpttt 
Catharine  II,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II,  proposed  to  mediate  between  the  European  belligerents. 
The  correspondence  as  to  this  mediation  will  be  fonnd  at  large  in  the 
following  volumes.!  The  impulse  to  this  movement  on  the  part  of 
Catharine  contd  not  have  been  expectation  of  success,  siuee  she  kt»e« 
that  France  would  refuse  to  accept  a  mediation  from  which  America 
was  excluded ;  and  it  must  be  sought  in  that  restless  ambition  on  her 
part  which,  stimulated  by  the  flattery  of  the  leading  European  sover- 
eigns, prompted  her  to  assume  the  position  of  arbiter  in  all  questions 
in  which  Europe  and  Asia  were  concerned-^  The  prior  mediation  of 
Spain  failed  because  Britain  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  which 
recognized  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  negotiating  powers ;  the 
mediation  of  the  imperial  courts  failed  because  France  made  such  rec- 
ognition of  the  United  States  a  tine  qua  non.  The  attempt  of  the  Brit- 
ish to  bribe  Catharine  in  case  she  should  undertake  the  part  of  mediator 
has  been  already  noticed. § 

'Supra,  $Bfi. 

1  Sue  index,  title  Mediation. 
t  This  is  the  motive  iwsigued  by  Sir  Jai 
interesting  paper  contained  in  the  lirst  ve 
$  Supra,  §  30. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

QUESTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  INVOLVED. 

Vr^l£ZZQIt™l*™n  "?*        §  10°-  It  was  conceded  by  the  French  Govern- 

furnian  money  or  arms  to  J  * 

belligerent*,  but  their  sab-    ment  that  for  it  to  furnish  money  or  arms  to 

jecta  may.  ^ 

Congress,  then  wagiug  a  war  of  insurrection 
against  Britain,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  a  legiti- 
mate casus  belli.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  then  and  still  prevalent,  French  subjects  were  at  liberty, 
without  involving  Frauce  in  a  breach  of  neutrality,  to  supply  the  in- 
surgents with  money  and  with  munitions  of  war;  such  supplies,  how- 
ever, being  contraband  and  liable  to  confiscation  if  seized  as  such  by 
Britain.  Tbe  French  Government  not  only  desired  that  these  supplies 
should  be  given  to  America,  but  determined  to  promote  their  transmis- 
sion so  far  as  this  could  be  effected  without  exposing  it  to  the  charge  of 
direct  interference.  In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  range  of  at 
least  apparently  legitimate  neutral  operations  it  was  determine^,  as  we 
have  seen,*  to  establish  a  mercantile  house  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  arms  to  Congress  in  exchange  for  American  produce  to  be  sent 
to  France,  t  If  the  arms  so  were  sold,  the  fact  that  they  were  bought  from 
French  arsenals  would  not  itself  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  in  Frauce; 
and  so  in  fact,  was  it  held  in  the  United  States  during  the  late  Franco- 
German  war,  in  which  the  mere  fact  that  guns  purchased  at  one  of  the 
sales  of  surplus  arms  by  the  government  were  sent  by  private  enter- 
prise to  one  of  the  belligerents  was  agreed  not  to  impute  a  breach  of 
neutrality  by  the  United  States.  And  Vergennes,  pursuing  this  line, 
declared  that  if  mercantile  houses  in  France  should  furnish  supplies  to 
the  American  insurgents  the  French  Government  could  not  interfere, 
even  though  such  supplies  were  purchased  from  government  stores. 

French  Government  indirect-  §  101.    Such    Was    VergeUUeS?    position    as    ex- 

ly  hu stained  by  ftirniMhing  *  °  L 

money  and  am*  to  it  hoiiHo    hibited   to  the  public  eye.    But  so  feverishly 

engaged  in  forwarding  these  * 

supplier  anxious  was  France  to  disenthral  herself  from 

what  appeared  to  be  the  vassalage  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  1763,  and  so  impetuous  became  the  appeals  of  the  French 
enthusiasts  of  high  rank  who  had  espoused  the  American  cause,  that 
Vergennes  determined  that  not  only  should  business  agencies  or^awviA 

* 

* Supra,  J$  67.  \  Supra  ^  ttX  fi.  fc\. 
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to  supply  arms  and  clothing  to  the  United 
meat,  bat  that  he  would  assist  in  the  organization  of 
And  he  consoled  himself  by  the  reflection  that  in  so  doin; 
advancing  beyond  the  line  laid  down  by  England  in  her  com 
surgenta  during  civil  wars  in  France.  Governments  id  therefore  was  tohe 
given,  but  it  was  to  be  concealed  by  every  diplomatic  art  Of  all  men  in 
France  Beanmarchais  would  appear  to  be  the  least  likely  to  be  selected 
as  the  head  ofacoininercial  house;"  andBeaumarchais  was  then  employ 
ed,  and  jndfcionsly  employed,  as  a  government  com  t  agent  in  America, 
not  merely  on  account  of  bis  knowledge  of  these  affaire,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  jealous  British  critic  eonld  hardly  suspect  him  of  being 
the  head  of  a  ntercautile  firm  selected  to  lead  in  the  enterprise. 

Under  the  paternal  system  tben  prevailing  in  France  royal  grants  of 
money  were  regarded  as  amongthe  ordinary  essentials  to  the  establish- 
ment of  any  business  enterprise  by  which  the  public  con  It  1  be  beneOied, 
and  here  was  a  proper  case  for  such  bounty,  since  it  whs  obvious  lliat 
Beanmarchais'  house  under  his  name  could  not  succeed  without  exira 
neousaid.  Congress  had  no  ready  money.  Payiugliy  American  produr<> 
might  hereafter  be  made  hazardous  by  British  blockading  cruisers.  Any- 
how large  capital  Was  required  to  start  the  enterprise,  and  from  private 
hands  large  capital  could  not  be  obtained.  Hence,  unless  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  business  enterprises,  the  king  did  not  step  in  with  a  ftMM 
this  new  establishment  for  the  supplying  of  arms  to  belligerents  could 
not  be  pnt  in  motion. 

Both  Franco  and  Spain  felt  this,  and  each  of  them,  rankling  with  the 
mortifications  of  the  prior  war  with  England,  contributed  1,00(1,01* 
francs  to  the  house  of  Itodrique  Hortalez  &  Co.,  which  was  the  busi- 
ness name  Beanmarchais  assumed.  A  few  months  afterwards  Ver- 
geimes  paid  the  American  commissioners  2,000,000  francs  in  gold,  to 
be  repaid  by  American  produce  or  in  cnrrency.f  And  there  can  be  no 
question  that  arms  which  were  obtained  by  Beaumarchats  from  Frencb 
arsenals  were  given  to  him  by  the  government  with  the  intention  that 
they  should  bo  sent  to  America. 

TiitabBbnMhofimitrai-  §  io2.  The  snpply  of  money  by  France  to  the 
American  insurgents  was  unquestionably  a  breach 
of  neutral  duties.  But  such,  however,  argued  Vergennes,  was  not  the 
ease  with  a  bonus  given  by  the  government  to  a  mercantile  house  to 
enable  it  to  furnish  munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent.  France,  it  is 
well  known,  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  subsidies  or  bounties  to  indus- 
tries in  which  she  felt  on  national  grounds  an  interest — to  certain  classes 
of  shipping,  to  fishing  vessels,  to  manufactories  in  their  early  stages, 
to  mining.  He  may  now  say  this  was  a  vicious  system,  but  it  was  the 
system  of  those  times,  and  it  was  consistent  with  this  system  that  snb- 


'Supra,  $  38.  t See  on  thin  question,  aajirn,  H  111,  64,  6 
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sidies  or  bounties  should  be  given  to  a  mercantile  house  whore  object 
was  to  put  France  at  the  head  of  all  nations  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  to  belligerents  or  expectant  belligerents  of  munitions  of  war.  If 
this  was  the  object  of  the  contributions  by  Prance  to  Hortalez  &  Co.  it 
might  plausibly  be  argued  to  be  consistent  with  neutral  duties.  * 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  aid  given  by  the  French  Government  to 
Beaumarchais  was  given  to  him  not  as  a  business  roan  engaged  in  the 
general  work  of  buying  and  exporting  munitions  of  war,  but  as  an  agent 
employed  in  the  transmission  of  supplies  to  insurgents  against  Britain 
with  whom  France  was  then  at  peace;  aud  this  was  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  France. 

The  attitndo  of  the  French  Government  towards  the  United  States  prior  to  1778,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  evasion  of  neutrality,  was  the  subject  of  three  interesting  aud  im- 
portant pamphlets:  The  French  Expose*  des  motifs  de  la  conduite  du  Roi  de  France 
relativemcnt  a  1'Angleterre,  1779;  the  Me'moiro  jnstificatif,  in  reply,  attributed  to 
Gibbon,  and  published  by  the  British  ministry ;  and  the  French  rejoinder,  Observa. 
tions  de  la  cour  de  Versailles  sur  le  Me'nioirc  justificatif  do  la  cour  do  Londres. 

When  the  question  of  supplies  came  up  before  tho  French  cabinet  in  1776-77,  "me- 
moirs were  written  by  the  respective  ministers,  read  in  council,  and  examined  in  de- 
tail. The  great  talents  and  learning  of  the  eminent  jurist  Pfeflel,  and  the  still  more 
eminent  publicist  Favier,  were  called  into  action  on  this  occasion,  and  the  papers  they 
produced  unquestionably  had  much  weight  in  giving  a  more  decided  and  uniform 
tone  to  tho  sentimouts  of  tho  cabinet.  They  woro  on  the  side  of  Vergeunes.  The 
argument  of  Pfeffel  was  a  masterly  display  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  reasoning. 
He  supported  his  positions  on  the  ground  of  equity,  legal  precedents,  historical  acts, 
andtholaw8  of  nations,  and  drew  from  the  whole  the  general  inference  that  it  is  lawful 
and  right  for  Franco  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
and  the  arms  of  Great  Britain."   (30  North  American  Review,  462,  by  Sparks.) 

The  supplies  thus  granted,  therefore,  could  ouly  be  sustained  on  the 
ground  that  France  in  giving  them  was  ready  to  take  the  risk  of  war, 
a  good  cause  of  which  they  thus  afforded  to  Britain.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  English  history  affords  instances  of  similar  aid  given 
to  belligerent  insurgents  whose  independence  has  not  been  recognized 
by  their  parent  state. 

These  instances  are  thus  narrated  by  Phillimore: 

Tho  formal  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics  took  place  in  1825,  under 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  while  they  were  yet  unacknowledged  by  the 
mother  country.  Tho  formal  recognition  of  Greece  as  an  absolutely  independent 
power  may  be  said  not  to  have  definitely  taken  place  till  May,  1832.  But  on  July  C, 
1827,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  interposed,  in  order  to  guaranty  a  quasi  independence 
to  Greece,  and  covenanted  by  a  secret  and  additional  article  to  send  consular  agents 
and  enter  into  commercial  relations  within  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
whether  tho  Porte  consented  to  or  refused  its  conditions.  And  as  an  incident 
to  the  "material  aid"  furnished  by  England  to  Greece  the  battle  of  Navarino  was 
fought,  by  which  tho  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  English  and  French  cruisers, 
England  being  at  the  time  at  peace  with  Turkey.  Even  while  Francis  the  Second, 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  endeavoring  to  maintain  his  authority  at  Gaota,  Eng- 
land recognized  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  having  pre- 
viously expressed,  through  Lord  John  Russell,  their  foreign  secretary,  decided  sympa- 
thy with  the  insurgents.     (2  Phill.  Int.  Law,  31^.) 

*  See  supra,  $  85. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DIPLOMACY. 

From  domestic  organization        §  io3.  The  domestic  diplomatic  organs  of  Con- 
gress during  the  revolutionary  war  were  as  fel- 
lows, taking  them  in  order  of  time: 

(1)  Committee  of  secret  correspondence,  consisting  of  Harrison,  Frank- 
lin, Johnson,  Dickinson,  and  Jay. 

(2)  Committee  of  foreign  affitirs,  which  in  April,  1777,  succeeded  the 
committee  of  secret  correspondence  in  all  matters  relative«to  our  inter- 
ests abroad.    It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  Samuel  Adams,  of  Richard 
II.  Lee,  and  of  those  who  agreed  with  them  iu  opposition  to  distinct  ex- 
ecutive departments,  that  Congress  should  conduct  the  entire  executive 
business  of  the  Government  through  committees  appointed  from  tine 
to  time  by  itself  and  acting  under  its  direct  instructions.*     But  peculiar 
difficulties  attended  this  plan  when  applied  to  foreign  affairs.    The 
committee  of  foreign  alfairs  was  changed  from  time  to  time  not  only  by 
action  of  Congress,  but  by  the  shifting  to  and  fro  of  its  members  as  con 
venience  required  or  intrigue  managed ;  and  in  this  way,  in  consequence 
of  divisions  of  opinions  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  tone  of  tbe 
letters  sent  abroad  followed  the  varying  opinions  of  those  who  were  on 
the  committee  at  the  time.     Aside^'rom  this,  a  fluctuating  committee, 
without  permanent  chairman  or  secretary,  could  have  no  fixed  line  of 
public  policy.     This  policy  Congress  undertook  to  determine  from  time 
to  time  by  way  of  resolutions,  hearing  communications  from  foreign 
ministers  and  its  own  envoys  read  to  it,  and  then  resolving  what  should 
be  its  reply,  or,  when  a  policy  had  to  be  initiated,  resolving  what  that 
policy  should  be.     But  Congress  was  not  always  in  session  ;  and  even 
when  in  session  it  had  not  time  specifically  to  direct  a  correspondence 
so  voluminous  and   intricate  as  that  to  which  our  foreign  affairs  gave 
rise.     Hence  the  great  body  of  this  correspondence  fell  on  the  commit- 
tee of  foreign  affairs,  and  that  committee,  for  the  reasons  above  giveu. 
was  not  a  suitable  or  adequate  agency  for  the  performance  of  such  a 
work.    The  failure  of  the  system  is  thus  stated  by  Lovell,  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  absorption  of  executive  functions  in 
legislature,  in  a  letter  dated  August  (»,  1779,  (see  infra,  under  that  date) 
to  Arthur  Lee  :  "  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a  committee  of  foreign 
affairs  existing— no  secretary  or  clerk   further  than  I  persevere  to  be 
one  and  the  other.     The  books  and  papers  of  that  extinguished  body 
lay  yet  on  the  table  of  Congress,  or  rather  are  locked  up  in  the  secret* 

"  Sih»  infra,  V^- 
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private  box.  There  was  a  motion,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  to  choose 
ew  committee;  the  house  would  uot  so  insult  me.  An  indifference 
[«V)  tlii'ti  took  place  as  to  filling  the  old  one,  upon  presumption,  I  sup- 
pose, that  ;i  little  leaven  would  leaven  the  whole  lump.  It  would  be 
impossible  that  you  should  have  enemies  in  a  committee  where  was  one 
«o  to  arrange  vouchers  of  your  industry,  capacity,  and  honor  as  it  is 
thought  I  am  able  to  do."* 

(3)  President  o/Congresx,  who,  when  there  was  no  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  and  no  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  undertook,  under 
the  direction  of  Congress,  its  diplomatic  correspondence, 

(4)  Secretary  for  foreign  affairs.    It  was  determined  early  in   1781 
to  establish  a  department  of  foreign  affairs,  but  it  was  not  until  Octo, 
ber,  1781,  that  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  office,'1 
was  able  to  enter  on  its  duties,  t    His  practice  as  secretary  was  to  send  ( 
out  no  papers  of  importance  without  first  submitting  them  to  Congress,  \ 
and  also  to  submit  to  Congress  all  dispatches  and  communications  from  j 
abroad  with  his  drafts  of  replies.     Singularly  able  and  accomplished  a 
Livingston  was,  he  never  was  intrusted  with  those  initiative  diplomatic  ' 
powers  which  in  England  and  now  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  confided  to  the  department  having  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 
Congress  continued  to  pass  resolutions  directing  the  policy  foreign 
ministers  were  to  pursue,  though  iu  one  critical  case,  that  of  the  in- 
structions to  thepeacn  commissioners  to  act  in  concert  with  France,  these 
instructions  were  disobeyed.    Congress  also  held  frequent  interviews 
with  the  minister  of  France,  in  which  there  was  what  was  called  a  free 
interchange  of  thought,  ending  in  expressions  by  which  the  Confedera- 
tion was  more  or  less  committed.    The  speeches  and  con  tern  pora  neons 
letters  of  members  of  Congress,  therefore,  are  among  the  best  exposi- 
tions of  the  action  of  Congress,  and  are  given  as  such,  wheu  attainable, 
in  the  following  pages.}     But  as  Congress  sat  in  secret,  with  its  mem- 
bers pledged  to  secrecy,  the  information  we  can  obtain  from  this  source 
is  limited  to  what  may  be  gathered  from  incidental  references  in  corre- 
spondence and  from  the  fragmentary  notes  of  debates  taken  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  war  by  Madison  and  Thomson. 

The  following  proceedings  give  information  as  to  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

Report  ok  regulation/tin  the  office  of  foreign  affain,  December  15,  1784. 
The  committee  to  whom  won  referred  "  reg illations  in  the  office)  of  foreign  affairs'' 
ha  tub);  report: 

That  a  resolution   passed  the  SWtl  February,  '82,  empowered  the  secretary  for  Tor 

.•  Sec  infra,  to  same  effect,  Lovell  to  Loo,  June 3,  1771),  and  see,  na  to  committee  gov- 
ernment, infra,  $  200. 

t  See  infra  $  180,  ff ;  index,  title  Living* ton. 

{The  immense  amount  of  labor  thrown  on  Livingston  as  secretary  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  ho  bad  but  two  under  secretaries,  anil  that  live  copies  were  made  of  all  the 
papers  that  went  out.     (Livingston  to  Congress,  Jan.  2&,  ¥*\i.  90,Vrfti:i 
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eign  affairs  to  appoint  an  under  secretary  and  one  or  more  clerks,  that  in  the  opirnei 
of  your  committee  this  power  implies  a  right  to  remove  them,  or  either  of  them,  st 
his  discretion. 

.  That  your  committee  conceive  this  right  to  appoint  and  remove  the  under  seas* 
taries  and  clerks  that  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  employ  has  not  been  revoked  by 
any  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  and  that  it  was  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  resolotios 
of  the  3d  February  last  for  the  appointment  of  an  under  secretary  to  take  charge  of 
the  papers  of  the  department  until  the  further  orders  of  Congress. 

That  your  committee  are  farther  of  the  opinion  that  a  reasonable  allowance  shookl 
be  made  to  the  gentleman  who  may  preside  over  this  important  department  as  a  ens* 
pensation  for  his  services  beyond  what  his  dignified  station  may  require  him  to  ex- 
pend. That  Congress,  in  distinguishing  between  the  sums  given  as  a>  reward  for  an 
services  and  those  intended  for  the  support  of  the  office,  will  free  him  from  embar- 
rassments which  he  can  not  but  feel  when  he  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  his 
own  sentiments  on  this  head  conform  to  those  of  Congress. 

Yonr  committee  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution : 

Bmolved  1,  That  the  resolution  of  the  3d  February,  1784,  for  the  appointment  ef 
an  under  secretary  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  take  oharge  of  the  paper*, 
and  the  appointment  in  consequence  thereof,  continue  in  force  no  longer  than  until  i 
secretary  to  the  United  States  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  take  the  oalM 
and  enter  upon  the  execution  of  his  office. 

Resolved  2,  That  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  a  compensation  for  his  services  in  that 
department  beyond  the  salary  of  400  dollars  settled  on  him  by  the  resolution  of  the  tH 
February,  1782,  which  Congress  conceives  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  expend  ta 
support  and  maintenance  of  his  office. 


8kpt.  7, 1785. 
Resolved,  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  their  safety  or  interest  reqnire  the 
inspection  of  any  letters  in  any  of  the  post-offices,  he  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  inspect  the  said  letters.  Excepting  from  the  operation  of  this  resolution,  which 
is  to  continue  for  the  term  of  twelve  months,  all  letters  franked  by  or  addressed  to 
members  of  Congress. 


August  14,  178B. 

The  committeo  appointed  to  inqnire  fully  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs  report : 

That  two  rooms  are  occupied  by  this  department,  one  of  which  the  secretary  re- 
serves for  himself  and  the  reception  of  snch  persons  as  may  have  bnsiuess  with  him, 
and  the  other  for  his  deputy  and  clerks. 

That  the  records  and  papers  belonging  to  the  department  are  kept  in  a  proper 
manner,  and  so  arranged  as  that  recourse  may  he  had  to  any  of  them  without  dels? 
or  difficulty. 

That  they  find  his  method  of  doing  business  is  as  follows:  The  daily  transactions 
are  entered  in  a  minute-book  as  they  occur,  and  from  thence  are  neatly  copied  into  a 
journal  at  seasons  of  leisure.  This  journal  contains  a  note  of  the  datos,  receipt,  and 
contents  of  all  letters  received  and  written  by  him,  with  references  to  tho  boobs  in 
which  they  are  recorded,  of  all  matters  referred  to  him,  and  tho  time  when,  and  of 
his  reports  thereupon,  and  in  general  of  all  the  transactions  in  the  department.  It 
is  very  minute,  and  at  present  occupies  two  folio  volumos. 

His  official  letters  to  tho  ministers  and  servants  of  Congress  and  others  abroad 
are  recorded  in  a  book  entitled  Book  of  foreign  letters,  and  such  parts  as  roqnired 
secrecy  are  in  cyphers. 
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!is  official  correspondence  with  foreign  ministers  hero  and  with  the  officers  of 

igress  and  others  in  the  United  States,  including  the  letters  received  and  written 

lira,  are  recorded  at  large  in  a  book  entitled  American  letter  hook.    They  already 

three  folio  volumes. 

lis  reports  to  Congress  are  recorded  in  a  book  entitled  Book  of  reports,  the  third 

iiue  of  which  is  now  in  hand.    The  papers  on  which  the  reports  are  made  are 

joined  to  the  report,  unless  in  cases  when,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the 

.*e,  they  are  recorded  in  other  books. 

is  correspondence  and   the  proceedings  with  the  Encargndo  de  Negocios  of 

in  are  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

he  passports  for  vessels  issned  by  the  secretary  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 

1  February,  1788.  together  with  the  evidence  accompanying  the  several  apphca- 

is,  arc  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

ho  letters  of  credence  and  commissions  of  foreign  ministers,  charge*  des  affaires, 

consuls  to  the  United  States  are  recorded  in  a  book  entitled  Book  of  foreign 
(missions. 

here  is  also  a  book  kept  and  regularly  sent  to  the  secretary  of  Congress  to  re- 
e  such  acts  of  Congress  as  respect  the  department. 

book  of  accounts  is  kept,  in  which  are  euterod  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 

he  business  of  the  office  is  done  by  his  deputy  and  two  clerks,  and  whatever 
a  can  be  spared  from  the  ordinary  and  daily  business  is  employed  in  recording  the 
era  received  from  the  American  ministers  abroad.  In  this  work  consiierable 
jjress  has  been  made.  Wo  find  already  recorded  one  volume,  containing  the  let- 
of  Mr.  Dana  during  his  missiou  to  Russia,  commencing  18th  February,  1780,  and 
ing  17th  December,  1783;  of  Mr.  H.  Laurens,  commencing  34th  January,  1780,  and 
ing  30tb  April,  1784;  and  of  Mr.  John  Laurens  during  his  special  mission  to  Ver- 
les,  commencing  3d  January,  1781,  and  ending  6th  September  following.  Five 
imes,  containing  the  letters  from  Mr.  Adams,  commencing  23d  December,  1777,  and 
lght  up  to  10th  April,  1787;  the  sixth  volume  is  now  in  hand.  Two  volumes,  con- 
ing the  letters  from  Mr.  Jay,  commencing  the  20th  December,  1779,  and  ending 
i  Jnly,  1784.  The  letters  from  Mr.  Deane,  commencing  the  17th  September,  1770, 
ending  17  March,  1782,  arc  recorded,  and  those  from  Mr.  Arthur  Lee.  commencing 
i  February,  1776,  and  brought  up  to  15th  February,  1778,  are  now  in  hand, 
hose  from  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  first  joint  commissioners,  the  joint 
misflioners  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  those  for  negotiating  treaties  of 
imerce,  Mr.  William  Lee,  Mr.  Dumas,  and  others,  are  numerous,  and  are  yet  to  be 
»rded. 

he  letter-book  of  the  late  commit  tee  for  foreign  affairs,  composed  of  sheets 
shed  together  and  much  torn,  has  been  fairly  copied  in  a  bound  book  and 
sxed. 

he  books  used  for  the  records  are  of  demy  paper,  and  each  volume  contains  from 
6  quires  of  paper,  being  all  of  a  size,  except  the  two  volumes  of  the  secretary's 
jrts,  which  are  somewhat  less. 

hero  is  an  index  to  the  paper  cases  and  to  the  boxes  in  each  case  and  to  the  pa- 
3  in  each  box.  In  these  cases  and  boxes  are  filed  the  original  letters  and  papers 
>nging  to  the  office 

he  office  is  constantly  open  from  9  in  the  morning  to  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
either  his  deputy  or  ouo  of  the  clerks  remains  in  the  office  while  the  others  are 
ent  to  dinnor. 

y  inspection  of  the  book  of  foreign  letters  yonr  committee  find  that  several 
ely  efforts  have  bcou  made  to  furnish  Mr.  Carmichael  with  a  cypher,  the  last  of  v  _ 
ch  they  have  reason  to  hope  is  successful.    And  upon  the  whole  they  find  neatness,  1W<^.--C* 
hod,  and  perspicuity  throughout  the  department.  Cj 
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From  congrewionai  vaciiift.      §  104.  The  vacillatiDg  foreign  policy  of  0»j 

added  not  a  little  to  the  difficulties  of  its  U 
abroad.  It  is  elsewhere  observed  that  Congress  was  divided  in 
inatic,  as  well  as  in  military  and  financial,  matters  into  two 
schools,  the  doctrinaire  enthusiasts,  such  as  Samuel  and  John  Adamsi 
Richard  H.  Lee,  who  believed  that  ideas,  if  pressed  with  untutored  1 
would  triumph  overall  artificial  barriers,  and  the  school  which  held  i 
in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  war  and  finance,  all  the  rightful  expedu 
which  experience  proved  to  be  efficient  should  be  made  use  of. 
the  first  school  it  was  insisted,  as  we  will  sec,  that  envoys  should1 
sent  to  demand  succor  from  every  European  country,  and  it  waspn 
dieted  that  if  they  spoke  with  sufficient  resoluteness  succor  would li 
given.  By  the  second,  following  in  this  respect  the  conclusions  rcaeta 
by  modern  diplomacy,  it  was  held  that  no  envoy  should  beseutte 
court  which  had  not  previously  intimated  that  such  an  envoy  would) 
received,  and  it  was  predicted  that  envoys  sent  without  this  previa 
courtesy  would  meet  with  humiliating  rebuffs. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  us  that  a  majority  of  Congress,  influenced! 
only  by  the  zealous  appeals  of  the  advocates  of  the  first  view,  hntl 
the  letters  of  Arthur  and  William  Lee,  stating  that  they  were  iufonw 
by  reliable  authority  that  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Russia,  Germa 
Tuscany,  and  Sweden  were  anxious  to  receive  American  ministers,  i 
termined  that  such  ministers  should  be  sent.  Their  adventures,  wb 
attempting  these  missions,  have  been  already  incidentally  uotic 
and  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  specified.  It  is  enough  here  to  s 
that  the  advocates  of  the  policy  which  sent  them  looked  upon  Fraukl 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  chief  antagonist  of  that  policy,  with  pec 
iar  dislike.  According  to  Richard  II.  Leo  he  was  a  "  wicked  old  ma 
who  would  hesitate  at  no  new  crimes  by  which  his  old  crimes  could 
covered  up;  and  he  was  regarded  by  Samuel  and  John  Adams  if  i 
indeed  as  actually  wicked,  as  an  indolent  philosopher,  who.  from  his  It 
of  aimless  intrigue  and  his  dislike  to  bold  push,  would  deprive 
country  of  advantages  which  a  courageous  front  would  procure.* 

The  fluctuating  policy  of  Congress  as  to  foreign  affairs  is  illustra 
by  the  divisions  in  the  committee  to  whom  these  affairs  were  intrus 
and  the  changes  in  the  tone  of  our  diplomatic  correspondence  as  on< 
the  other  of  these  parties  was  in  its  turn  in  the  ascendant.  When 
committee  was  first  constituted  it  contained,  under  the  title  of 
"secret  committee,"  the  names  of  Franklin,  Jay,  Harrison,  andMor 
to  the  first  two  of  whom  Arthur  Lee  objected  as  unfriendly  to  him! 
while  Harrison  and  Morris  were  known  to  be  devoted  friends  oft 
Washington  and  Franklin.  But  Franklin  and  Jay  went  abroad,  Mo 
after  a  while  transferred  his  attention  to  the  finance  department,  and 
quently  we  find  important  instructions  signed  only  by  Richard  H. 
and  Lovell,  Lovell  being  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Lees  and  of  San 
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.  It  was  during  periods  when  this  committee  was  thus  controlled 
structions  issued  withdrawing,  as  far  as  could  be  decently  done, 
trol  of  our  foreign  relations  abrosul  from  Franklin,  ami  placing 
e  hands  of  those  singular  functionaries,  our  envoys  without  res- 
,  whose  very  existence  was  ignored  by  the  courts  to  which  they 
mimissioned.  It  is  true  that  when  Morris,  or  Witherspoon,  or 
)n,  was  in  the  ascendant  on  the  committee,  Franklin  was  treated 
i  the  nature  of  things  at  the  head  of  our  diplomatic  system  ;  and 
a*,  also,  that  during  the  masterly  administration  of  Livingston 
w  was  taken,  andCougress  was  advised  to  recall  the  envoys,  who 
ot  and  would  not  be  received  as  such  in  the  courts  to  which 
sre  sent.  Still  the  contradictory  character  of  the  instructions 
il  by  our  foreign  ministers  during  the  Revolution  forced  them  at 
some  cases  to  select  their  own  line  of  action. 
Ibreign  relations,  then,  labored,  in  the  first  place,  under  thcdifli- 
rising  from  the  alteriiationa-ofjiscemlaiicy  between  the  school 
on  the  one  side  desired  to  establish  a  diplomatic  system  as 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  which  advocated  a  central  diplomatic 
ve,  selecting  Franklin  as  the  proper  foreign  representative  of 
eeutive,  ami  the  school  on  the  other  side  which  sought  to  do 
ith  such  executive,  sending  out  a  series  of  delegated  representa- 
eepingeach  under  congressional  control,  under  immediate  con- 
iial  impulse.  But  there  were  also,  in  the  second  place,  radical 
3  of  congressional  policy  on  matters  of  supreme  importance,  as 
h  Congress,  from  the  impossibility  of  its  obtaining  prompt  iu- 
on,  was  not  competent  to  act.  Prominent  among  these  were 
$stious  relative  to  the  Mississippi  valley  and  to  the  fisheries, 
ion  of  Congress  as  to  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  following 


mity  ot  oc<an         §  105.  Even  under  the  best  circumstances  letters 

ndi-iict\  and  its  3  ^».v^. 

t1D-  ao<i  taisi.     \]tf*\\  averaged  two  months  in  their  passage  from 

Philadelphia  to  Paris.  When,  however,  the  British 
le  became  more  thorough,  only  a  fraction,  sometimes  but  small, 
etters  sent  reached  their  destination. 

n  Congress  had  as  many  as  twelve  paid  agents  on  that  continent  (Europe), 
om  wrote  by  every  opportunity,  and  some  of  whom  were  authorized  to  mako 
lities,  and  actually  did  attempt  to  start  a  packet  once  a  mouth,  there  was 
eriod  of  eleven  months  during  which  Congress  had  not  a  line  from  one  of 
Ci  Parton's  Franklin,  151.) 


ndex,  titles  Mississippi,  Fisheries,  Franklin,  Jay,  Congress.  Ah  todft^rrnl 
T  Congress,  see  supra  $  8.  The  great  poverty  of  the  country  was  oim  nt  Him 
hich  limited  attendance  of  members  whose  income  was  cut  off  by  Mm*  wmi 
tides  of  Confederation  provided  that  no  delegate  to  Congress  nIiomM  ImiM  it 
e  than  three  years  out  of  six.  The  execution  of  this  pruvUioM,  ImwmMi 
lidered  optional  in  the  States,  and  Massachusetts,  in  pfirHeillfMi  »i*IUM»w| 
.darns  and  Lovell,  regardless  of  this  restriction,  during  hIhiimI.  Mm  MlfclrH  *t»| , 
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So  great  was  tbo  difficulty  in  correspondence  that  four  copies  were 
made  of  every  official  document  set  forth,  and  on  each  was  the  warniog 
written  u  to  be  sunk  in  case  of  dauger  from  enemy P 

Even  when  letters  from  America  reached  a  European  post-office  they 
were  opened,  and  if  it  were  judged  politic,  detained.  Hence  it  was 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  intrust  very  important  papers  to  spe- 
cial agents.  * 

4 'These  important  dispatches  (the  first  issued  by  the  committee  of  secret  corre- 
spondence) were  not  intrusted  to  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance.  A  special 
messenger  was  employed,  Mr.  Thomas  Story,  who  was  ordered  to  visit  London,  Hol- 
land, and  Paris,  deliver  to  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Dumas  their  letters,  and  receive  their 
replies,  forward  the  Spauish  dispatch,  coufer  with  certain  friends  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
Paris,  and  return  to  America  with  all  speed.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Story 
a  M.  Penet  left  Philadelphia  for  Frauce,  carrying  with  him  from  the  committee  i 
large  contract  for  supplying  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  Americau  army. 
M.  Penet  was  a  merchant  of  Nantes,  in  Frauce,  a  man  zealous  to  serve  the  Colonies, 
but  not  of  great  capital  or  great  connections.  To  him  also  Dr.  Franklin  intrusted 
letters  to  his  friends  in  France,  particularly  to  Dr.  Dubourg,  of  Paris,  the  translator 
of  his  works,  his  fond  and  enthusiastic  disciple."    (2  Parton's  Franklin,  113.) 

Of  the  French  dispatches  from  Philadelphia  to  Paris  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
wore  sent  by  distinct  conveyances,  never  less  than  four.  To  the  ciphers  in  these  dis- 
patches the  British  Government  had  at  least  a  partial  clew. 

As  will  be  hereafter  seen,  t  an  effort  was  made  by  Deane,  ami  with 
comparative  success,  to  evade  scrutiny  by  writing  his  diplomatic  dis- 
patches between  the  lines  of  illusory  busiuess  notes  in  invisible  ink, 
which  Jay,  then  on  the  home  committee  of  correspondence,  was  enabled 
to  bring  out  by  an  acid  in  his  possession. 

When  captured,  letters  which  were  secured  by  the  enemy  were  as  a 
matter  of  course  reported  at  once  to  the  foreign  office  at  London,  so  that, 
as  more  than  half  of  our  correspondence  met  this  destiny,  the  enemy 
was  informed  of  the  plans  of  Congress  at  least  as  freely  as  were  tbe 
ministers  of  Congress  abroad.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  letters  were 
in  cipher.  But  the  keys  to  most  of  our  ciphers  seem  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  British  foreign  office,  and  even  when  this  was  not  tbe 
case,  an  expert  might  at  least  make  such  a  guess  at  a  cipher  as  to  in- 
vest it  with  dangerous  effects.  How  artfully  and  mischievously  this 
could  be  done  is  illustrated  in  the  instance  of  the  famous  Marbois  letter, 
elsewhere  discussed  at  large,  \  in  which  an  alleged  letter  from  Marbois 
to  Vergennes§  was  "  deciphered "  in  such  a  way  by  the  British  author- 
ities in  whose  hands  it  fell  as  to  make  out  of  it  a  paper  which,  though 


*  Doniol  states  that  of  four  or  five  copies  of  dispatches  sent  by  Gerard  to  Vergeunci 
often  only  one  reached  Versailles.    (3  Doniol,  295.) 

t  Ififra,  $  155 ;  1  Jay's  Life,  65. 

t  Supra,  $  85 ;  infra,  Marbois  to  Vergennes,  Mar.  13,  1782,  with  note  thereto. 

$  See  this  letter  infra,  under  date  of  Mar.  13,  1782,  with  notes  thereto.  The  stall- 
ing at  Berlin  of  Arthur  Lee's  papers  by  the  British  minister  is  another  illustration  of 
the  same  unscrupulousness.  See  infra,  Arthur  Lee  to  commissioners,  June  28, 1777. 
See  introduction,  }$  144,  193,  au&  uudat  WW©  oU'w^^. 
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subsequently  disavowed,  as  translated,  by  Marbois,  yet  at  the  time  pro- 
duced ill  the  mind  of  Jay,  to  whom  it  was  handed  by  Fitzherbert,  a 
British  envoy,  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  the  impression  that  France  was 
untrue  to  her  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  certain  "deciphered"  letters  of  Washington  claimed  to  have 
been  intercepted  by  the  British  and  published  as  originals.  Much  in 
them  was  admitted  by  Washington  to  be  true.  Yet  by  a  few  changes 
they  were  given  a  meauiug  not  only  essentially  false,  but  which,  had 
they  been  genuine  as  published,  would  have  seriously  injured  the  revo- 
lutionary cause. 

But  supposing  letters  from  America  reached  France  or  Spain,  or  The 
Netherlands,  or  Bussia,  as  the  case  might  be,  their  destiuy  was  still 
uncertain.  In  France  they  were  in  friendly  hands,  so  far  as  concerned 
the  post;  and  if  they  were  opened  their  contents  were  not  used  so  as 
to  prejudice  the  common  cause.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  Spain.  No 
letters  reached  Jay  by  Spanish  post,  so  he  tells  us,  which  did  not  bear 
marks  of  having  been  opened ;  and  those  he  received  he  supposed  to 
form  but  a  fraction  of  those  kept  back. 

From  undue  multiplication  of  §  iqg.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pol- 
icy of  sending  ministers  to  European  courts 
where  such  miuisters  were  not  received  worked  injuriously  to  the  United 
States  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  non-reception.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  several  of  these  ministers  took  up 
their  residence  in  Paris,  and,  without  specific  authority,  considered  it 
their  duty  to  take  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  American  legation.  Thus 
Balph  Izard,  commissioned  to  Tuscany,  never  went  there,  but  remained 
in  Paris,  claiming  a  right  to  be  informed  of  all  the  details  of  the  nego- 
tiations with  France,  and  occupying  no  small  share  of  the  time  and 
care  of  Franklin  with  discussions  of  this  claim,  which  Franklin  could 
not  accede  to,  but  ou  which  Izard  continued  to  insist*  When  the 
triple  legation  of  Fraukliu,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  (and  afterwards 
Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Adams),  was  commissioned,  it  was  under- 
stood that  its  members  were  to  divide,  so  that  one  (Frankliu)  should 
remain  in  Paris,  while  the  others  should  take  charge  of  the  missions  to 
other  capitals.  But  Arthur  Lee,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  be 
received  in  Madrid,  or  in  Vienna,  or  in  Berlin,  made  but  brief  excursions 
to  Spain,  to  Austria,  and  to  Berlin,  reporting  himself  after  each  short 
trip  promptly  at  Paris,  there  to  differ  from  Franklin  not  only  as  to  im- 
portant business  details,  but  as  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  mission. 
When  Adams  was  in  Paris,  during  their  joint  mission,  he  concurred 
with  Arthur  Lee  in  what  turned  out  to  be  the  disastrous  measure  of 
removing  Williams  as  commercial  agent  and  putting  in  his  place  William 
»,  with  a  nephew  of  William  and  Arthur  Lee  as  clork;t  while  on  the 


*  See  index,  titles  Franklin,  Izard.  t  See  infra,  ^  15S,  VTC,  \9ft. 
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whole  question  of  seuding  legations  to  foreign  courts  which  had  ut 
consented  to  receive  them,  and  in  the  still  more  important  question  of 
the  attitude  to  be  assumed  by  the  commissioners  to  the  French  coarti 
Adams  agreed  with  Lee.  To  these  differences  are  to  be  ascribed  til 
"dissensions"  between  the  ministers  at  Paris  in  1778-'799  which  will  In 
hereafter  discussed.*  It  is  due  to  Adams  to  say  that  he  saw  the  inhereit 
difficulties  of  permanent  missions  conducted  by  three  joint  commission- 
ers; that  he  recommended  that  there  should  be  but  one  permanent 
minister  to  France;  and  that  he  recognized  Franklin's  great  influence 
with  the  French  ministry  as  a  strong  reason  for  his  retention  though 
without  colleagues. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  down  to  the  period  when  Franklh 
became  sole  minister,  the  American  cause  in  Europe  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  he  had  colleagues  associated  with  him.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Deane  the  complications  with  the  numerous  officers  commis- 
sioned by  him  would  not  have  arisen,  nor  would  the  transactions  witk 
Beau  m  arch  ai  8  have  been  enveloped  in  a  mist  which  it  is  even  now  impos- 
sible fully  to  dissolve.  Had  it  not  been  for  Adams  and  Arthur  Lee  oar 
relations  with  France  would  not  have  been  imperiled,  nor  would  the 
missions  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  Florence,  Madrid,  aud  St  Petersburg  hate 
been  attempted  until  a  reception  was  assured.  Moreover,  the  mere  pret- 
ence together  in  Paris  of  commissioners  whose  views  of  policy  so  widely 
diverged  was  calculated  by  itself  to  throw  great  discredit  on  American 
interests  in  Europe.  And  this  discredit  was  not  diminished  by  the  in- 
delicate importunity  of  the  appeals  for  recognition  aud  loans  made  by 
these  envoys  to  the  states  to  which  they  were  specially  commissioned. 

Jefferson  took  the  position  that  "  the  Americans  ought  never  to  solicit 
any  privileges  from  foreign  nations,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  grant 
similar  privileges  themselves;9'  and  it  was  partly  on  this  ground  that 
he  objected  to  the  sending  envoys  to  courts  to  which  they  were  not  in- 
vited.   This  De  Tocqueville  (2,  298)  calls  plain  aud  just. 

From  extraneoua  bunions.  §  107.  it  was  on  the  legation  at  Paris  that  grad- 
ually fell  the  burden  not  only  of  providing  in  a 
large  measure  funds  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  but  of  determining 
the  innumerable  questions  that  arose  as  to  treatment  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  in  Europe;  as  to  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the 
numerous  American  privateers  which  made  European  ports  the  base  of 
their  operations ;  as  to  the  prizes  brought  in  by  such  privateers  and 
their  distribution  ;  as  to  the  selection  and  forwarding  of  supplies.  These 
duties  are  hereafter  more  particularly  described.t 

From  defective  arrangements       §  log.  At  first  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners 

a*  to  salaries  nncl  expenses.  * 

were  not  fixed  at  a  specific  rate,  Congress  re- 
solving "  that  they  should  live  in  such  a  style  and  manner  as  they  might 

*  Infra,  W  WB,  149.  "  t  Infra,  }  118. 
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find  suitable  and  necessary  to  support  the  diguity  of  their  public  char- 
acter," aud  that  "  besides  the  actual  expenses  of  the  commissioners  a 
handsome  allowance  should  be  made  to  each  of  them  as  a  compensation 
for  their  time,  trouble,  risk,  and  servioes."  It  was  under  this  last  clause 
that  arose  the  question  as  to  Izard's  salary  when  unemployed  in  Paris, 
(he  being  there  when  his  commission  came  and  never  having  visited 
Tuscany,  to  which  he  was  accredited,)  and  also,  supposing  a  salary  to 
be  due  him,  whether  it  was  to  be  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  educating  his  family.  These  points,  as  has  been  seen,  were  answered 
by  Franklin  in  the  negative  and  by  Adams  aud  Lee  in  the  affirmative. 
In  October,  1779,  Congress,  advised  of  the  difficulties  arising  under  this 
system,  fixed  the  salary  of  a  minister  at  £2,500  sterling  ($11,111),  aud 
that  of  a  secretary  of  the  legation  at  £1,000  ($4,444).  In  May,  1784,  the 
salary  of  ministers  was  placed  at  $9,000,  and  that  of  secretaries  at  $3,000. 
On  the  old  quantum  meruit  standard  the  average  expenses  of  the  commis- 
sioners, takingthem  individually,  was  about  £3,000  sterling  (or  $13,333).* 
In  one  respect  the  appropriation  of  Congress  for  its  foreign  legations  was 
lavish.  Salaries  were  given  to  Izard,  though  he  never  even  visited  the 
country  to  which  he  was  accredited;  t  to  Dana,  though  when  he  got  to  St. 
Petersburg  he  was  refused  any  kind  of  recognition ;  \  to  the  Lees,  though 
wherever  they  went  they  prejudiced  the  Americau  cause  by  the  iudis- 
cretion  and  indelicacy  with  which  they  iusisted  on  a  recognition  which 
met  with  refusals  which  each  new  application  made  more  curt  and  harsh; 
to  William  Lee  in  particular,  who  was  not  received  by  any  court  to 
which  he  presented  himself.  §  To  these  legations  secretaries  were  as- 
signed. Even  to  that  extraordinary  person  Stephen  Sayre,  who  appeared 
as  secretary  to  Arthur  Lee  at  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  theft  of  the 
legation  papers,  a  salary  was  afterwards  voted  by  Congress  as  properly 
due.||  The  way  the  salaries  of  our  legations  were  collected  added 
not  a  little  to  their  questionable  character.  No  funds,  after  the  block- 
ade stopped  the  forwarding  to  France  of  American  produce,  were 
received  from  America  to  pay  these  salaries,  aud  hence  they  were  paid 
almost  exclusively  out  of  funds  raised  in  France;  and  Vergennes,  who 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  sendiugof  ministers  to  courts  who  would  not 
assent  to  their  reception,  naturally  objected  to  the  money  furnished  by 
France  being  wasted  in  what  he  considered  to  be  excursions  detrimental 
not  merely  to  the  United  States  but  to  the  allied  cause.  And  then,  iu 
addition  to  this,  Franklin,  on  whom  the  whole  burden  of  the  European 
negotiations  fell,fl  was  left  practically  without  help.  His  colleagues, 
wheu  he  had  colleagues,  were  certainly  not  assistants.  Even  when  he 
was  sole  minister  his  only  secretary  was  his  grandson,  a  minor,  whose 
only  use  was  that  of  a  copyist  and  in  some  subsidiary  degree  of  au 
accountaut.  And  in  addition  to  this  deficiency  of  assistance  in  the 
legation,  is  to  be  considered  the  want  of  funds  for  secret  service.    Of 

•  See  index,  titles  Salaries,  Expenses.     X  Infra,  $  161).     ||  See  infra,  $  194. 

t  Infra,  $  178.  $  Infra,  $  H7.    ^  fufra,  H  V\ft,  Vl»,  Vi^. 
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such  funds  Franklin  was  destitute,  while  so  lavish  had  been  the  enemjft 
appropriations  iu  this  line,  that  whenever  an  alleged  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  hovering  about  Paris  was  found  to  be  open  to  bribes,  these 
bribes  found  him  out,  while,  as  we  learn  from  the  Stormont  papers, 
Franklin  was  himself  watched  at  every  step  by  British  spies.  It  wta 
from  the  secret  fund  system  of  France  that  were  paid  such  services  of 
this  class  as  were  rendered  to  the  allies. 

From  delicacy  of  Vo8ition        §  loo.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  February  6, 177S, 

to  lYaiico,  growing  out  3  u  **      »        ^ 

of  instructions  to  con-    between  Franeo  and  the  United  States  provided 

suit  her.  * 

(Art.  I)  that  "if  war  should  break  out  between 
Franco  and  Great  Britain  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  his  majesty  and  the  said  United 
States  shall  make  it  a  common  cause,  and  aid  each  other  mutually  with 
their  good  offices,  their  counsels,  and  their  forces,  according  to  the  exi- 
gence of  conjunctures,  as  becomes  good  and  faithful  allies." 

By  the  eighth  article  it  was  provided  that "  neither  of  the  two  parties 
shall  conclude  either  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtaiued;  and  they  mutually  engage 
not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  been  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties 
that  shall  terminate  the  war." 

On  Juue  15,  1781,  Cougress,  through  Huntington,  its  president,  sent 
the  following  instructions  to  Messrs.  Adams,  Franklin,  Jay,  Laurens, 
and  Jefferson,  ministers  plenipotentiary  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace: 

•'You  arc  therefore  at  liberty  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
manner  as  circumstances  may  direct,  and  as  tho  state  of  the  belligerent  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  mediating  powers  may  require.  For  this  purpose  you  are  to  make  tkt 
most  candid  and  confidential  communications  ujton  all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our  gen- 
erous ally  the  king  of  France  ;  to  undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations  for  peace  or  truce 
without  their  knowledge  or  concurrence,  and  ultimately  to  govern  yourselves  by  their 
advice  and  opinion,  endeavoring  in  your  whole  conduct  to  render  them  sensible  how 
much  we  rely  upon  his  majesty's  inllueuce  for  effectual  aid  in  everything  that  may 
bo  necessary  to  the  peace,  security,  and  future  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

On  May  31,  1782,  Congress  resolved — 

"That  the  secretary  for  foreign  atfairs  acquaint  the  minister  plou i potent iary  of 
France  that  the  signal  proof  of  inviolable  constancy  to  his  engagements  given  by  his 
most  christian  majesty  in  the  answer  to  the  attempts  of  the  British  court  to  sednoe 
him  into  a  separate  peace  has  been  received  by  Congress  with  the  sentiments  with 
which  it  ought  naturally  to  inspire  faithful  and  all'ectionate  allies,  and  entirely  cor- 
responds with  the  expectations  which  the  magnanimity  and  good  faith  of  his  past 
conduct  had  established.  That  Congress  embrace  with  particular  satisfaction  this 
occasion  of  renewing  to  his  most  christian  majesty  the  assurances  which  they  have 
so  often  and  so  sincerely  repeated,  of  a  reciprocal  aud  equal  resolution  to  adhere,  in 
every  event,  to  the  principles  of  the  alliance,  and  to  hearken  to  no  propositions  of 
peace  which  are  not  perfectly  conformable  thereto. 

11  That  the  insidious  steps  which  the  court  of  London  is  pursuing  render  it  iinprob- 
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able  that  any  propositions  conformable  to  these  principles  will  be  made  to  the  United 
States;  but  that  in  case  such  propositions  should  be  made,  Congress  will  not  depart 
from  the  measures  which  they  have  heretofore  taken  for  preventing  delay  and  for 
conducting  the  discussions  of  them  in  confidence  and  in  concert  with  his  most  chris- 
tian majesty;  and  that  as  Congress  observe  with  tbo  wannest  approbation  the  pur- 
pose of  his  most  christian  majesty  to  oppose  to  the  false  appearances  of  peace  held 
out  by  Great  Britain  those  redoubled  efforts  which  may  render  her  sincerely  disposed 
to  it,  so  his  majesty  may  be  persuaded  that  they  are  no  less  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  such  concurrent  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  may  frustrate 
the  views  of  the  common  enemy  in  the  new  system  which  their  policy  seems  to  have 
adopted  on  this  continent/1 

On  August  8, 1782,  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  this  vote,  but 
without  success. 

On  October  4, 178:5,  Congress  resolved  unanimously  u  that  they  will 
not  enter  into  any  discussion  of  overtures  of  pacification  but  iu  confi- 
dence and  iu  comert  with  his  most  christian  majesty,''  aud,  to  adopt  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Livingston  to  Congress  on  March  18,  1783,  "  di- 
rected that  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  sent  to  all  the  ministers 
of  the  United  States  iu  Europe  aud  published  to  the  world." 

That  these  were  the  views  of  Richard  H.  Lee  down  to  the  period  of 
Arthur  Lee's  quarrel  with  France  appears  from  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  to  Arthur  Lee  of  February  11,  1779 : 

"As  for  the  noise  made  about  its  being  said  that  the  United  States  might  make 
treaty  with  Eugland  with1  the  consent  of  their  Ally  if  war  was  not  declared-  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  one  Man  of  sense,  or  member  ever  said  or  thought  any  think  like 
it.  'Tis  mere  pretense.  For  myself  I  know  that  1  would  sooner  cease  to  live  than  I 
would  agree  iu  any  manner  or  for  any  pretext  to  desert  our  Ally  for  whom  I  feci  in- 
finite gratitude  and  reverence.  You  know  perfectly  well  how  long  and  how  ardently 
my  Soul  has  panted  after  this  connection  with  France.  Perhaps  there  was  not  an- 
other man  in  America  so  enthusiastically  strenuous  for  the  measure  as  myself.  In- 
deed us  Shandy  says  it  was  my  Hoppy  Horse.  And  uow  a  pack  of  rascals  would 
insinuate  (for  their  private  purposes)  that  I  would  injure  the  measure  I  have  been  so 
uniformly  and  so  warmly  promoting."    (Leo  MSS.,  Harvard  College.) 

The  efforts  of  the  British  ministry  to  break  up  the  alliance  between 
Frauce  and  the  United  States  are  shown  by  notes  of  George  111  iu  his 
correspondence  with  the  United  States;  by  the  attempt  to  bribe  Em- 
press Catharine  to  induce  France  to  abaudon  the  American  cause;  *  by 
Deane's  "intercepted  letters,"  as  well  as  by  personal  appeal  to  each 
party  separately,  t 

conflict  between  commu        §  no.  it  was  maintained  by  Franklin  that  both 

Btonent   at    Paris  ae  to  3  •* 

tLoae inairuction*.  policy  and  honor  required  a  frank  aud  friendly  dis- 

charge of  those  instructions  so  as  not  merely  to 
show  full  confidence  in  France,  but  iu  all  matters  of  common  interest 
to  act  on  the  common  policy  agreed  on  with  Vergennes.  Thus  on  the 
critical  question  of  seudiug  ministers  to  foreign  courts  Frauklin  not 
only  consulted  Vergennes,  but  maintained  that  Vergennes'  advice  not 


•  See  supra,  $$  7,  30.  t  Infra,  $  29. 
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to  send  until  something  like  a  reception  should  be  ass n red  ought  to  be 
followed.*  But  Arthur  Lee  and  Adams  not  only  disagreed  with  Ilia 
and  overruled  him  in  this,  but  took  the  position  that  France  should  not 
only  be  viewed  with  distrust,  but  that  she  should  be  made  to  know  that 
she  was  so  viewed,  t  When  the  negotiations  for  peace  came  on,  tiw 
envoys,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay,  agreed  that  no  definitive  peace  could 
bo  signed  without  France's  assent,  but  Adams  and  Jay  held  that  not 
only  could  negotiations  be  carried  on  with  Britain  of  which  France  was 
to  have  no  notice,  but  that  a  preliminary  peace  could  be  agreed  on  with- 
out such  notice,  even  though  it  contained  an  article  which  was  by  its 
terms  to  be  kept  secret  from  France.  The  discussion  of  this  question, 
however,  must  be  remanded  to  another  volume,  to  which,  in  regard  to 
time,  it  properly  belongs,  while  the  views  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  as 
to  it  have  been  already  noticed.  J  That  of  Livingston  appears  in  his 
correspondence.  § 

In  3  Magazine  of  American  History,  41-13,  are  two  letters  from  J.  Q. 
Adams  to  William  Jay,  from  which  the  following  passages  are  ex- 
tracted.   The  first  is  from  a  letter  under  date  of  August  18,  1832 : 

"  I  presume,  however,  that  you  have  a  copy  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  recently 
published  by  Congress  aud  somewhat  incorrectly  edited  by  Mr.  Sparks;  I  mean  by 
the  notes  with  which  it  is  impoverished  from  the  hand  of  tho editor.  But  in  the  10th 
volume  of  that  compilation,  page  129,  there  is  a  letter  from  the  then  secretary  of 
foreigu  affairs,  Robert  li.  Livingston,  dated  25th  of  March,  1783,  in  which  he  censures 
severely  enough  tho  commissioners  for  their  distrust  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  That 
letter  he  sent  without  submitting  it  to  Cougress,  but  he  had  submitted  the  previou>ly 
received  despatches,  letters,  and  journals  of  the  commissioners,  giving  au  account  of 
their  treaty,  before  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  had  been  concluded. 
Tho  documents  from  tho  commissioners,  lie  says,  had  been  read  in  Congress,  tbeu 
referred  back  to  him  for  a  report,  and  thereupon  he  had  written  to  Congress  a  letter, 
upon  consideration  of  which  motionH  were  made  and  debated  a  whole  day.  Then  his  let- 
ter and  tho  motions  were  committed  and  a  report  brought  in,  which  had  been  two 
days  under  consideration,  when  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  Cadiz,  with  letters  from 
Count  D'Estaiug  and  the  Maniuis  de  La  Fayette,  announced  tho  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  after  which  many  members  thought  it  would  be  improper  to  proceed  in  the 
report,  and  (says  he)  *  in  that  state  it  remains,  without  any  express  decision.  From 
this  you  will  draw  your  own  inferences.  I  make  no  apology  for  the  part  I  have 
taken  in  this  business.' 

"  From  the  secret  journals  of  Congress  it  appears  that  the  letters  from  La  Fayette 
ami  D'Estaiug,  announcing  the  peace,  were  received  by  Congress  on  the  24th  of 
March,  only  the  day  before  this  letter  from  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  commissioners  was 
written.  They  had  immediately  superseded  all  further  debate  on  the  report.  From 
the  temper  of  his  letter  to  the  commissioners,  which  ho  says  he  intended  to  have  sub- 
mitted, but  which  he  did  not  submit  to  Congress,  from  the  reserved  manner  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  debates,  motions,  and  reports,  which  had  been  left  undecided,  and 


•See  infra,  H  \W,  l'il. 

tSee  infra,  H  1*1,  131,  1S4,  115,  1.V2. 

As  to  views  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  on  this  question,  see  supra,  $  4. 

As  to  Adams,  see  index,  title  Adams. 

t  See  supra,  §  4. 

}  See  index,  title  Livingston. 
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roni  his  disclaimer  of  apology  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  business,  it  is  to  be  in 
erred  that  he  had  recommended  a  vote  of  censure,  but  whether  it  extended  to  all 
he  commissioners,  or  had  a  saving  clause  for  Dr.  Franklin,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  very 
ertainly  it  included  your  father  and  mine.  The  reply  of  the  commissioners  to  Mr. 
Livingston,  dated  27 tb  July,  1783,  page  193  of  the  same  volume,  and  signed  by  Dr. 
Vankliu  as  well  as  by  our  fathers,  was  an  extinguisher  to  Mr.  Livingston's  object- 
ions." 

Tbe  following  is  from  a  letter  under  date  of  October  20,  1832 : 

'•'In  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Great*  Britain  in  November, 
78*2,  Dr.  Fraukliu  concurred  with  his  colleagues  by  signing  the  treaty  without  pre- 
vious communication  of  its  conteuts  to  the  Connt  do  Vergennes.  To  have  separated 
rom  his  colleagues  would  have  been  imprudent ;  yet,  if  the  withholding  of  the  in  fol- 
iation from  the  French  Government  bad  been  a  breach  of  good  faith,  a  man,  to  whom 
iriulence  did  not  embrace  the  whole  duty  of  man,  would  have  refused  to  sign  and 
.bided  the  consequences.  Franklin  signed  with  his  colleagues,  but  his  prudence 
;ave  Vergennes  to  understand  that  the  withholding  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  had 
tot  been  with  his  approbation,  nor  did  ho  suffer  his  friends  in  Congress  to  be  igno- 
aut  of  bis  private  opinions,  and  hence  the  effort  of  Congress  to  pass  a  vote  of  cen- 
uro  upon  their  commissioners  and  tbe  petulant  letter  of  their  secretary  of  foreign 
flairs." 

• 

As  to  the  above  it  is  to  be  remarked  as  follows :  (1)  By  John  Adams  it 
8  stated,  as  we  see  elsewhere,  that  the  contents  of  the  treaty  were  coin- 
nunicated  to  Vergennes,  which  conflicts  with  the  above  recital.  (2)  There 
tre  no  letters  from  Franklin  lidvising  "  his  friends  "  in  Congress  as  to 
he  position  to  take  on  the  treaty.  But  Madison,  Hamilton,  and 
rV itherspoon,  with  a  majority  of  members  with  them,  united,  as  is  noted 
ibove,  in  holding  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  of  the 
nstructions  of  Congress  made  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  have 
onferred,  as  allies,  with  Vergennes  as  to  their  proceedings.  When, 
lowever,  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  itself  so  advantageous,  arrived,  and 
vhen  it  appeared  that  France  made  no  official  complaint  of  the  action 
f  the  commissioners,  aud  was  even  ready  to  make  a  new  loan  to  the 
Jnited  States,  then  Livingston,  Madison,  and  Hamilton  concurred  in 
lolding  that  no  vote  of  censure  should  be  passed. 

Dstruc^n«^otm^oiii»oivo8        §  mm  By  Jay,  than  whom  there  could  not  be 

found  a  man  of  higher  conscientiousness  or  more 
lelicate  sense  of  honor,  it  was  held  that  so  far  as  these  instructions  im- 
died  the  subjection  of  the  American  envoys  to  the  court  of  France, 
hey  imposed  a  degrading  submission  which  no  high-spirited  nation 
>ught  to  impose  on  its  envoys.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the 
nstructions  require  consultation  with  the  French  Government  as  to 
>eace  propositions  and  the  assent  of  that  government  to  any  definitive 
>eace,  it  may  now  well  be  argued  that  such  conditions  are  not  only  con- 
tistent  with  the  reciprocal  independence  of  the  contracting  sovereigns, 
nit  that  they  are  the  essential  incidents  of  all  treaties  for  joint  wars.  Thus 
n  the  treaty  of  March  10, 1854,  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Tur- 


*  See  Hamilton  as  to  Jay's  attitude,  supra,  ^  \. 
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key,  the  high  contracting  parties  agreed  to  communicate  to  each  otta, 
without  lapse  of  time,  all  propositions  they  might  receive  from  Russia, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  view  of  cessation  of  hostilities,  of  armistice, 
or  of  peace,  while  Turkey  was  not  to  conclude  peace  without  the  as- 
sent of  both  contracting  powers;  while  by  the  treaty  of  April  10, 1851, 
France  and  Great  Britain  *  engaged  to  receive  no  overtures  tending:  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to  enter  into  no  engagement  with  the 
Kussian  court  without  having  deliberated  in  common,  t 

It  so  happened  that  in  1855  there  were  strong  temptations  to  induce 
France  to  receive  separate  proposals  from  Russia.  In  1854,  as  was  said 
by  Dronyn  de  l'lTuys  to  the  French  ambassador  at  London,  the  war  had 
been  half  military,  half  naval,  in  which  the  two  powers  took  about  an 
equal  share.  When,  however,  Sebastopol  fell,  the  war,  if  continued, 
would  become  continental,  in  which  case  the  burden  would  fall  mainly 
on  France.  France,  therefore,  naturally  claimed,  if  such  should  be  de- 
termined to  be  the  policy  of  the  allies,  some  compensation  for  the  unequal 
burden  thus  thrown  on  her;  and  as  such  compensation  she  suggested 
the  restoration  of  Poland.  This  proposition,  however,  was  not  even 
intimated  to  Russia;  it  was  made  exclusively  and  confidentially  to  the 
English  ministry ;  and  by  both  England  and  France  it  was  agreed  that 
under  the  treaty  neither  could  make  separate  advances  to  Russia,  and 
that  any  advances  which  Russia  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  make  to 
the  one  should  be  forthwith  communicated  to  the  other,  to  be  deliber- 
ated on  in  common.  It  was  not  only  never  intimated  that  this  mutual 
pledge  to  entertain  peace  propositions  in  common  placed  either  party 
in  a  dishonorable  vassalage  to  the  other,  butathe  agreement  was  eon- 


•1  Kinglake's  Crimean  W;ir,  -Itiii.  The  treaties  are  given  in  full  in  (»  De  Cloroif- 
Col lection,  l^J. 

t  In  Lane-Poole's  Lift1  of  Stratford,  Canning  (:?,  41W,  London,  1  *>•■*),  the  biographer 
Hays : 

•*  To  treat  separately  for  peace  was  expressly  prohibited  by  tho  treaty  of  alliums: 
yet  at  the  close  of  1  H.r*r>  tho  emperor  of  the  French  was  in  secret  coniiiiunieal  ions  with 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Kussian  chancellor,  and  their  purport  was  treasonable  to  Eng- 
land. Satisfied  with  the  half  successes  of  the  siege,  Louis  Napoleon  was  now  a" 
anxious  for  peace  as  he  formeily  had  been  eager  for  military  glory.  All  the  plaii* 
for  the  coming  campaign  were  thrown  over,  and  after  a  while  tho  secret  negotiation4 
bore  fruit  in  Kussia's  acceptance  of  an  ultimatum.  Plenipotentiaries  were  Mimmon<<l 
to  Paris,  where  Lord  Clarendon  soon  discovered  that  England  stood  alone.'' 

Yet.  even  assuming  that  there  wen4  these  prior  secret  conferences  between  the  Fremh 
court  and  a  liu.vdan  emissary,  the  terms  of  peace  were  discussed  by  the  allies  jointly, 
and  England  assented  to  them  in  conference  before  they  were  pressed  on  Russia.  Tlnre 
was  no  settlement  of  terms  between  the  envoy*  of  one  ally  and  tho  common  enemy. 
No  doubt  each  ally  had  his  own  method  of  sounding  the  enemy;  such,  in  all  allied 
belligerency,  is  necessarily  the  east'.  It  is  not  unlikely  also  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
having  »ol  all  he  wanted  in  the  way  of  ulorv  from  the  war,  was  more  anxious  to  clo*' 
it,  unprofitable  as  it  was,  than  was  England,  which  had  down  to  this  period  played 
an  inferior  part.  Hut  the  terms  of  peace,  as  finally  agreed  on,  were  discussed  jointly 
and  with  great  fullness,  and.  no  matter  what  were  the  inducements  that  operated  ou 
the  allies  severally,  thev  were  the  results  of  their  common  deliberations. 
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ski  ere  d  as  an  essential  incident  of  all  alliances  of  belligerency,  and  was 
hejfl  by  them  to  be  an  engagement  of  honor,  the  breach  of  which 
would  have  been  disgraceful.* 

We  may  therefore  properly  hold  that  while,  in  case  of  want  of  good 
faith  being  shown  by  France  to  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
envoys  would  have  been  justified  in  taking  independent  measures  to 
protect  their  rights,  yet,  iu  default  of  such  proof,  which  to  hold  good 
in  such  a  case  should  have  been  communicated  to  Franco  to  await  her 
reply,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  envoys  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
in  peace  negotiations  in  concert  with  France.  The  radical  difference 
between  Franklin  and  his  colleagues  was  in  the  question  of  trust 
Franklin  saw  no  reason  to  distrust  the  fidelity  of  France  at  any  time 
to  her  engagements  to  the  United  States  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
His  colleagues  did  not  share  this  confidence,  and  yet,  while  impressed 
by  this  distrust  of  their  ally,  they  made  no  appeal  for  explanation.  The 
weight  of  opinion,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  seen,  is  now  that 
Franklin  was  right,  and  they  in  this  respect  wrong.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  correctness  of  their  view,  it  was  proper  that,  before 
making  it  the  basis  of  their  throwing  off  the  burden  of  treaty  obligation 
and  their  own  instructions,  they  should  have  first  notified  France  of 
their  complaint.  Obligations  cannot  be  repudiated  by  one  party  on  the 
ground  of  the  failure  of  the  other  party  to  perform  some  condition  im- 
posed on  him,  without  giving  him  notice  of  the  charge  against  him,  so 
that  he  could  have  the  opportunity  of  explanation,  t 

It  may  be  added,  on  the  merits,  that  the  extenuation  set  up  by  Jay 
and  Adams,  that  France  was  herself  untrue  to  her  obligations,  however 
honestly  they  believed  it,  can  not  now  be  sustained.    Livingston,  who 

*  See  2  Diplomatic  Study  of  Crimean  War  (Russian  official  publication),  340.  As 
indicating  the  view  above  taken,  see  Livingston  to  Jay,  Dec.  30,  1782,  Jan.  4, 1783. 

t  The  American  envoys  were  not  to  blame  for  such  informal  convocations  with  En- 
liali  agents  as  was  a  necessary  incident  of  their  position.  Bnt  supposing  that  the 
fonnal  negotiations  were  kept  secret  from  Franco,  the  precedout  was  a  bad  one  not 
merely  from  its  want  of  good  faith,  bnt  for  its  uselessuess.  From  the  nature  of  things 
Vergennes  must  have  known  the  general  character  of  the  terms  to  which  the  nego- 
tiation was  tending  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  take  John  Adams'  statement  to  that  effect  lit- 
erally, these  terms  were  actually  communicated.  Vergennes  must  have  beeu  at  least 
informally  notified  of  them.  If  so,  he  could  at  that  time  have  stopped  the  negotia- 
tion by  a  resolute  protest.  But  that  he  was  willing  to  assent  to  these  terms,  though 
from  his  relation  to  Spain  he  could  not  initiate  them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  did  ho,  after  the  preliminaries  were  disclosed  to  him,  mako  a  new  loan  to  the 
United  States,  but  he  refused  to  come  to  final  terms  with  England  until  the  American 
preliminaries  were  accepted  as  a  definite  peace.  How  far  and  in  what  way  ho  was 
informed  of  the  American  peace  negotiations  of  1782  is  a  question  which  is  still  open. 
Bnt  if  the  negotiations  were  purposely  kept  secret  from  htm  without  his  desire  that 
tbey  should  be,  it  is  difficult  to  defend  the  American  negotiators  in  thisrespec4*  when 
charged  with  want  of  compliance  with  their  treaty  obligation  to  France.  As  to  the 
distrust  of  France  felt  by  Arthur  Leo  and  Adams,  see  index,  titles  Arthur  Lee,  Adams, 
and  Franklin;  and  see  infra,  $$  131/.,  145,  148. 
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knew  more  of  the  attitude  or  France  than  any  public  mail  on  (be  Ameri- 
can Bide  except  Franklin,  swept  it  aside  as  groundless.  Edward  Kva- 
ett,  one  of  tbe  most  accomplished  historical  writersaud  diplomatist*  lb* 
country  baa  ever  produced,  speaks,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  same  effect. 
and  other  historical  critics  of  authority,  to  he  also  hereafter  cited,  gin 
ss  the  same  conclusion.  Tet  there  are  other  reasons  which  may  escn« 
their  coarse,  and  tbatof  Franklin,  who  concurred  with  them  rather  than 
defeat  a  peace.  In  tbe  first  place,  such  was  their  isolation,  that  their 
means  of  communication  with  Congress  was  stopped;  and  they  might 
well  haveargned  that  if  Congress  knew  that  tbe  English  envoys  refuwd 
to  treat  with  them  except  in  secret  conference  their  instructions  wonld 
have  been  modified.  In  t  he  second  place,  we  may  accept  Adams'  state- 
ment that  Vergennes  was  from  time  to  time  informally  advised  of  the 
nature  of  the  pending  propositions.  In  the  third  place,  the  article 
agreed  on  in  1782  were  ,noi  to  be  a  definite  treaty  except  with  ,  be  ns  ■: 
of  France. 
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CHAPTER  X 

Fit  AX  KLIN. 

u  appointment.       §  112.  Franklin  was  seventy  years  old  when  he  was 

elected,  on  September  27,  177G,  commissioner  to  France. 
Fiie  election  was  unanimous  and  on  the  first  ballot.  It  was  then  that 
le  made  to  Dr.  Eush,  who  sat  near  him,  this  remark :  "  I  am  old  and 
good  for  nothing ;  but  as  the  store-keepers  say  of  their  remnants  of 
cloth,  I  am  but  a  fag  end,  and  you  may  have  me  for  what  you  please  to 
give."  Jefferson  was  elected  on  the  next  ballot  but  declined,  and  then 
after  some  delay  followed  the  elections  of  Silas  Deane  and  then  of  Ar- 
thur Lee,  both  Deane  and  Lee  being  then  in  Europe.  Several  years 
afterwards  in  one  of  his  informal  letters  he  again  compared  himself  to 
i  remnant  of  cloth,  but  in  another  relation.*  He  said  whatever  the 
"euinant  was  worth  belonged  to  his  country  and  had  but  little  value  to 
limself.  He  suffered  greatly  during  his  voyage  to  enter  on  his  mission ; 
roui  time  to  time  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  tortured  by 
"out  and  stone.  But  it  is  a  consolation  to  those  who  are  old  and  sick 
°  feel  that  it  was  not  until  his  seventieth  year,  when  subject  to  cruel 
leases  that  grew  on  him,  that  Franklin  entered  on  a  diplomatic  career 
^liich  surpasses  all  others  in  its  permanent  results  of  good. 

ci*  probity  and  courage.  §  H3#  Before  Franklin  left  for  France  he  placed 

in  the  hands  of  Congress,  then  in  dire  necessity 
Or  want  of  money,  all  his  available  funds,  knowing  that  if  the  cause 
^iled  his  loan  failed  with  it. t  His  salary  when  sustaining  the  burden 
•f  the  momentous  negotiations  with  France  and  England  was  the  same  as 
bat  of  the  other  American  envoys,  among  whom  was  Izard,  who  speaks 
»f  himself  as  a  man  of  fortune,  but  who  never  even  visited  the  court  to 

*  Infra,  Franklin  to  Hartley,  April  23, 1778,  noticed  in  next  section. 

tin  explaining  to  Ingenhousz,  on  Fob.  11,  1788,  the  fall  in  American  securities, 
rauklin  thus  writes:  '*  Such  certificates  are  low  in  value  at  present,  but  we  hope 
ad  believe  they  will  succeed  wheu  our  new  projected  Constitution  is  established.  I 
>nt  to  the  old  Congress  three  thousand  pounds  in  the  value  of  hard  money  and  took 
leir  certificates,  promising  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  but  I  have  received  no  interest 
>r  several  years,  and  if  I  were  now  to  sell  the  principal  I  could  not  get  more  than  a 
xth  part.  You  must  not  ascribe  this  to  want  of  honesty  in  onr  government,  but  to 
ant  of  ability,  the  war  having  exhausted  all  the  faculties  of  the  country.  The  pnb- 
c  funds  even  of  Great  Britain  suuk  by  the  war  the  three  per  cents  from  95  to  54. v 
)   Franklin  Papers,  Bigelow's  ed.,  450.) 
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which  he  to  accredited.    And  unscrupulous  and  euergetiu  ux  wwi*. 
induatry  with  which  Franklin's  private  life  daring  bis  stay  in  Pi 
was  scanned,  and  carefully  as  were  his  entire  accounts  in  tUesub* 
investigations  overhauled,  not  one  single  instance  of  mismanage 
pnblie  money  was  traced  to  him.    Not  himself  a  trained  • 
with  immense  public  business  In  his  hands,  he  had  kept  torjm 
most  complicated  accounts  with  a  fidelity  which,  when  he  gareq 
stewardship,  showed  that  be  not  only  had  been  conscientiously  fc 
but  strictly  accurate,  in  the  discharge  of  business  trusts  foreigi  t> 
diplomatic  duties  and  uncongenial  to  his  habits. 

Of  the  charges  against  him  in  this  relation  Sparks  thus  speahii 
article  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1830  {vol.  30,  p. ■ 

"When  Mr.  William  Lee  (whowae  tlien  the  chief  commercial  agent  atli 
abont  going  to  Prussia,  he  proposed  to  appoint  Mr.  Williams  to  be  apt 
Dr.  Franklin  wrote  to  him  In  reply  ae  follows:  'Your  proposition  abeataj 
agenti  In  the  porta  shell  be  laid  before  the  coin  mission  era  when  they  nest  1 
mean  time  I  oan  only  say  that  aa  to  my  nephew,  Mr.  William*,  though  1  Si 
long  knowledge  and  experience  of  him  a  high  opinion  of  hla  abilities,  n  ' 
integrity,  JariB  ftaesaoaaad  fa  HI*  *ppoi»lmtnt  or  in  approring  it,  ■•ftaaay'" 
Ht  Maf  is  any  way  eeaeimei  In  taal  aatlnett ,'    And  yet  we  are  < 
ills  holding  the  appointment  waa  a  scheme  of  Dr.  Franklin's  to  give  hbaed 
to  grow  rioh  oat  of  the  pnbllo  money. 

"Again,  he  repeatedly  nrged  Coogrees  to  relieve  him  ftom  the  harden  of  lb 
tile  business  in  the  management  of  which  nearly  all  the  expenditures  of  the  at 
passed  through,  his  hands  were  made.     '  The  trouble  and  vexation,' ! 
these  maritime  affairs  give  me  are  inconceivable.     I  have  often  expressed  t»C> 
my  wish  to  he  relieved  from  them  and  that  noma  person  better  acquainted  wift  * 
and  better  situated  might  ho  appointed  to  manage  them.     Much  money  sswellwBl 
would,  I  am  sore,  be  saved  by  such  an  ;ipp"hif  incut.'    On  several  o 
ated  earnestly  the  same  request ;  that  is.  desired  Congress  to  take  onto 
very  means  which  hi»  enemies  have  aaMlted  him  to  have  been  eager  ii 
the  purpose  of  advancing  his  private  emls  ut  the  expense  of  his  integrity. 
facts  require  no  comment." 

After  noticing  the  "  lost  million  "  episode,  Sparks  goes  on  to  say: 

"  Lastly,  it  has  been  often  said,  aud  is  sometimes  repeated  at  this  day,  thai  It 
Franklin  never  settled  bis  public  accounts.  In  Its  spirit  and  purport  this  aswra* 
is  essentially  false.  Some  months  before  Dr.  Franklin  left  France,  Mr.  Barclsy,* 
American  consul  to  that  country,  arrived  there  with  full  power  and  authority  ftw. 
Congress  to  liquidate  and  settle  the  accounts  of  all  persons  in  Europe  who  had  has 
intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  of  the  United  State*.  Under* 
authority  ho  examined  methodically  the  entire  mass  of  Dr.  Franklin's  accounts.  7ft 
difference  between  the  result  of  his  investigation  and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Franks 
was  seven  sols,  or  alioat  six  cents,  which  by  mistake  the  doctor  had  overcharged.* 

The  following  letter  shows  Franklin's  position  as  to  his  accounts  sftt 
his  arrival  in  Philadelphia : 

Franklin  to  the  President  of  Congrett.* 

'■  Philadelphia,  Norembtr  29, 1186. 

"Deah  Sir:  When  1  had  the  honor  of  being  the  minister  of  the  United  States  atU 

court  of  France,  Mr.  Barclay,  arriving  there  brought  me  the  following  reeolntien  < 

Congress : _  _ 

"2  Sparks' Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  630. 
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"  '  Bwolved,  That  a  commissioner  be  appointed  by  Congress,  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  liquidate  and  finally  to  settle  the  accounts  of  all  the  servants  of  the 
United  States  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  pnblio  money  in 
Europe,  and  to  commence  and  prosecute  such  suits,  causes,  and  actions,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  or  for  the  recovery  of  any  property  of  the  said  United 
8tates  in  the  hands  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever. 

"  *  That  the  said  commissioner  bo  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  clerks,  with 
■uch  an  allowance  as  he  may  think  reasonable. 

"  'That  the  said  commissioner  and  clerks,  respectively,  take  an  oath  before  some 
person  duly  authorized  to  administer  an  oath,  faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  reposed 
in  them  respectively. 

" '  Congress  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  commissioner;  and  ballots  being  taken, 
Mr.  T.  Barclay  was  elected. ' 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  and  as  soon  as  Mr.  Barclay  was  at  leisure  from 
more  pressing  business,  I  rendered  to  him  all  my  accounts,  which  he  examined  and 
stated  methodically.  By  his  statement  he  found  a  balance  due  me  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1785,  of  7,533  livres  19  sols  3  den.,  which  I  accordingly  received  of  the  Congress 
banker;  the  difference  between  my  statement  and  his  being  only  seven  sols,  which 
by  mistake  I  had  overcharged — about  three  pence  halfpenny  sterling. 

"At  my  reqnest,  however,  the  accounts  were  left  open  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  and  not  finally  settled,  there  being  some  articles  on  which  I  desired  their 
judgment,  and  having  some  equitable  demands,  as  I  thought  them,  for  extra  services, 
which  he  had  not  conceived  himself  empowered  to  allow,  and  therefore  I  did  not  put 
them  in  my  account.  He  transmitted  the  accounts  to  Congress,  and  had  advice  of 
their  being  received.  On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was 
to  dispatch  my  grandson,  William  T.  Franklin,  to  New  York,  to  obtain  a  final  set- 
tlement of  those  accounts;  ho  having  long  acted  as  my  secretary,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  transactions,  was  able  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  articles  that 
might  seem  to  require  explaining,  if  any  such  there  were.  He  returned  without 
effecting  the  settlement,  being  told  that  it  could  not  be  made  till  the  arrival  of  some 
documents  expected  from  France.  What  those  documents  were  I  have  not  been  in- 
formed, nor  can  I  readily  couceivc,  as  all  the  vouchers  existing  there  had  been  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Barclay;  and  I,  having  been  immediately  after  my  arrival  engaged 
in  the  public  business  of  this  State,  waited  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  Congress, 
in  case  any  part  of  my  accounts  had  been  objected  to. 

'•  It  is  now  more  than  three  years  that  those  accounts  have  been  before  that  hon- 
orable body,  and  to  this  day  no  notice  of  any  such  objection  has  been  communicated 
to  me.  But  reports  have  for  some  time  past  been  circnlated  here,  and  propagated  in 
the  newspapers,  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  United  States  for  largo  sums  that 
had  been  put  into  ray  hauds,  and  that  I  avoid  a  settlement.  This,  together  with 
the  little  time  one  of  my  ago  may  expect  to  live,  makes  it  necessary  forme  to  request 
earnestly,  which  I  hereby  do,  that  the  Congress  would  bo  pleased,  without  further 
delay,  to  examine  those  accounts;  and  if  they  find  therein  any  article  or  articles 
which  they  do  not  understand  or  approve,  that  they  would  cause  me  to  bo  acquainted 
with  the  same,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  such  explanations  or  rea- 
sons in  support  of  them  as  may  be  in  my  power,  and  then  that  the  accounts  may  be 
finally  closed. 

11 1  hope  the  Congress  will  soon  be  able  to  attend  to  this  business  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  pnblic,  as  well  as  in  condescension  to  my  request.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
there  bo  no  impropriety  in  it,  I  would  desire  that  this  letter,  together  with  another 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  the  copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  may  be  put  upon 
their  minutes. 

"With  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  duty  to  Congress,  I  am,  sir,  &c., 

"  B.  Franklin." 
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His  courage  never  sank,  110  matter  bow  great  were  the  surrenders  be 
had  to  make,  or  how  dark  might  be  the  future. 

When  Hartley  advised  him,  "if  tempestuous  times  should  come,  take 
care  of  jour  own  safety,  events  are  troublesome  and  men  may  be 
capricious,"  the  answer  was,  "I  thank  you  for  your  kind  caution,  but 
having  nearly  finished  a  long  life,  I  set  but  little  value  on  what  remains 
of  it.  Perhaps  the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put  to  is  to  make 
a  martyr  of  him."* 

Hartley  seems  to  have  taken  much  credit  to  himself  for  this  corre- 
spondence.   Hutchinson  thus  writes  on  July  17,  1779: 

4<Mr.  Bastard  Haul  to  me  to-day  that  Hartley  the  member  told  him  that  •  •  ■ 
in  a  note  to  Franklin  he  advised  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  Franklin  sent  him  ai 
answer,  that  the  caution  brought  to  his  mind  the  common  language  of  a  mercer,  'It 
is  only  a  remnant,  and  therefore  of  little  value.7 "    (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  268.) 

His  determination  to  maintain  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked 
rose  with  the  difficulties  in  its  wav.  His  attitude  as  to  other  lines  of 
solicitation  is  illustrated  in  his  letter  to  Wessenstein  of  July  1, 1778,  aa 
explained  in  the  notes  to  that  letter. 

Of  Franklin's  life  no  one  was  a  more  competent  or  closer  observer 
than  Washington,  and  to  Franklin,  on  September  25, 1785,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  America,  lie  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Amid  the  public  gratulations  on  your  safe  return  to  America  after  a  long  absence, 
and  the  many  emiuent  services  you  have  reudered  it,  *  *  *  permit  an  individual 
to  join  the  public  voice  in  expressing  a  sense  of  them,  and  to  assure  yon  that  as  no 
one  entertains  more  respect  for  your  character,  so  no  one  eau  salute  yon  with  more 
sincerity  or  with  greater  pleasure  than  I  do  on  this  occasion."  (9  Franklin  Papers, 
Bigelow's  ed.,  264.) 

And  shortly  before  Franklin's  death  Washington  thus  addressed  him: 

"  If  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence,  if  to  be  admired  for  talents,  if  to  be  esteemed 
for  patriotism,  if  to  be  beloved  for  philanthropy,  can  gratify  the  human  mind,  you 
must  have  the  pleasing  consolation  to  know  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain.  And  I 
flatter  myself  that  it  will  not  be  rauked  among  the  least  grateful  occurrences  of  yonr 
life  to  be  assured  that,  so  long  as  I  retain  my  memory,  yon  will  bo  recollected  with 
respect,  veneration,  and  affection  by  your  sincere  friend."  (10  Franklin  Papers, 
Bigelow's  ed.,  149.) 

nigh  intellectual  gifta.  §  114,  Franklin  is  spoken  of  by  Matthew  Arnold 

as  "  a  man  who  was  the  very  incarnation  of  sanity 
and  clear  sense,  a  man  the  most  considerable,  it  seems  to  me,  whom 
America  has  yet  produced."  No  American  would  assent  to  the  last 
statement  so  far  as  concerns  Washington ;  and,  putting  Washington 
aside,  there  are  some  who,  on  the  question  as  to  the  "  most  consider- 
able man,"  would  postpone  him  to  Hamilton,  some  who  would  postpone 
him  to  Jefferson.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  without  hesitation  say 
that  to  sagacity  which  has  rarely  been  equaled,  to  a  fairness  of  judg- 
ment and  equanimity  of  temper  which  neither  flattery  nor  animosity 
could  swerve,  to  a  perception  of  the  conditions  of  the  times  which  en- 


*  Letter  of  k£T\\3&,  Vm,  %upra. 
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him  best  to  utilize  tlieni  for  bis  country,  be  brought  to  the  Revo- 
i  an  administrative  experience  far  greater  than  any  man  in  the 
d  States.  There  are  few  points  of  political  or  economical  action 
which  his  judgment  was  not  sound ;  there  is  no  question  as  to 
.  we  can  look  upon  him,  at  least  in  his  later  years,  as  influenced 
ibition,  or  at  any  time  of  his  life  by  fear  or  by  greed.     When  he 

for  France  in  1770,  repose  in  the  nature  of  things  would  have 
liis  principal  desire,  and,  as  essential  to  that  repose,  peace  in  the 
•a!  world.  Of  his  tender  attachment  to  England  there  can  be  no 
on.  From  England  he  had  received,  with  one  bitter  denunciation, 
honors  and  kindnesses.    His  son,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 

strong  loyalist  and  royal  governor  of  New  Jersey,  But  in  Frank- 
udgment  it  was  essential  to  freedom  and  to  ultimate  peace  that 
nglish  yoke  should  be  cast  off,  and  though  he  abhorred  war,  yet 
iiutained  that  war  should  be  waged  until  independence  was  se- 
.  lie  devoted,  with  perfect  courage,  the  remaiuder  of  his  life  to 
ark.  He  ran  the  risk  of  capture  at  sea.  lie  repelled  every  induce- 
held  out  to  him  from  England  to  give  up  France  and  to  enter  into 
>ns  with  Eugland,  which  would  give  the  United  States  independ- 
[n  everything  but  name.  He  seems  never  even  to  have  contem- 
l  these  inducements,  but  he  persevered  in  his  course  until  a  peace 
greed  on  which  gave  his  country  more  thau  any  dispassionate  ob- 
'  would  have  held  it  at  the  time  possible  to  obtaiu. 
<  following  volumes  contain  the  letters  written  by  him  in  this  cause, 
questionable  whether  any  diplomatic  papers  equal  to  them  exist 
lo  not  give,  it  is  true,  the  exhaustive  views  of  local  politics  which 

be  found  in  Jay's  letters  from  Spain,  nor  the  elaborate  summaries 
ropean  news  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Adams  from  Holland, 
have  not  the  element  of  gossip  which  made  Malinesbnry's  Russian 
»  so  entertaining,  nor  do  they  indulge  in  a  rhetoric  so  majestic  as 
re  meet  in  some  instances  in  the  papers  of  Webster.  But  for  fit- 
br  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  written,  it  may  be  questioned 
er,  taking  them  as  a  body,  there  are  any  diplomatic  papers  equal 
m.  They  have  nothing  of  what  is  called  the  diplomatic  style,  the 
ling  myself  again  of  the  opportunity  to  renew,"  etc,  formularies 

mechanical  diplomatist.  But  they  are  terse,  simple,  fnll  of  tact, 
8  persuasive,  always  just  in  tone,  always  presenting  the  right 
is  for  what  is  asked  or  the  right  explanations  for  what  is  to  be 
[led.  And  they  abound  in  those  epigrammatical  expressions  of 
as  remarkable  for  wisdom  as  for  wit,  the  authorship  of  which, 
I  all  his  publications  together,  have  made  Franklin  of  all  men  the 
>  whom  proverbial  philosophy  in  its  best  sense  owes  most. 

^ecSndfti?M R  *°'       ^  115,  ^  ali  men  *n  l)uWic  life  Franklin  was  the 

most  familiar,  when  he  came  to  France  as  envoy, 
he  political  conditions  with  which  he  had  to  deal.    As  postmaster- 
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general  he  had  traversed  every  inhabited  section  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  been  promiueut  in  Pennsylvania  politics  for  forty  years,  daring 
which  period  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  various  projects  whieh 
were  framed  for  alliance  between  the  Colonies,  lie  had  been  largely 
concerned  in  the  raising  and  forwarding  of  men  and  supplies  for  the 
campaigns  against  France  on  the  American  shores,  and  to  bis  sagacity 
and  patriotism  was  largely  due  the  success  of  those  campaigns.  Nor 
were  his  efforts  confined  to  America.  He  had  been  agent  for  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Georgia  in  England  for  a 
series  of  years.  Perhaps  there  was  no  living  man  so  familiar  with  and 
observant  of  English  politics  as  was  Franklin  at  the  time  when  be 
left  England  finally  in  1775.  To  France  also  his  keen  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  analysis  were  turned  first  as  an  antagonist  during  the  war 
in  which  the  Colouies  joined  with  England  agaiust  her,  then  as  a  visitor 
when  ho  went  to  Paris  in  1767  as  an  honored  guest,  then  as  an  expect- 
ant ally  when  he  went  again  to  Paris  in  1776. 
Franklin's  position  in  1767-68  is  thus  described  by  De  Witt: 

"  Hid  patriotism  was  as  complicated  as  his  ftmotious.  The  agent  of  Georgia,  New 
Jersey,  ami  Pennsylvania  in  London,  and  at  the  head  of  the  general  post-office  in  Amer- 
ica, ho  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  representative  of  colonial  discontent  and  an 
English  oflicial ;  there  was  a  moment  when  there  was  oven  a  question  of  appointing 
him  undersecretary  of  state  for  the  Colonics,  then  tilled  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  and 
he  showed  himself  quite  ready  to  accept  this  post  conformably  to  his  triple  maxim, 
'Never  to  ask  a  place,  never  to  refuse  a  place,  and  never  to  resign  one! '  By  position, 
therefore,  he  was  an  almost  impartial  intermediary  between  Englaud  and  America,  a 
peacemaker  as  tenacious  as  far-sighted,  whose  daily  attempts  at  success  in  no 
degree  trammeled  his  liberty  of  thought,  and  whose  melancholy  anticipations  were 
unable  to  relax  his  perseverance.  This  was  one  of  the  great  marks  of  his  superiority; 
he  could  see  in  the  future  aud  live  in  the  present.  The  separation  he  expected  might 
probably  bo  still  remote;  why  should  ho  uot,  while  laboring  to  avoid  it  now,  facilitate 
its  progress  aud  prolong  the  peace  of  the  world."    (De  Witt's  Jefferson,  5SJ.) 

a  liberal  coDbtrmtioniat.         §  116.  It  has  already  been  said  that  Frankliu, 

as  between  the  two  schools  of  revolutionary  states- 
men, the  "liberatives"  on  the  one  side  and  the  "  constrictives  "  on  the 
other,  was  eminently  a  "  constructive."  *  Reorganization  with  him  was 
a  necessary  element  of  destruction ;  he  never  sought  to  pull  down  a 
political  edifice  without  speculating  what  he  should  put  in  its  place.  We 
have  this  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  aversion  he  showed  in  Eugland 
to  Wilkes,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  mere  destructive,  without  any  plans 
for  future  good  government;  and  to  this  aversion  may  be  in  part  traced 
the  antagonisms  between  himself  and  the  Wilkes  school,  as  hereafter 
noticed.  But  here  again  a  subdistinctiou  is  to  be  observed.  Those 
engaged  in  a  work  of  political  republican  construction  fall  themselves 
into  two  classes,  those  who  would  impose  on  the  people  a  fixed  code 
of  unchangeable  laws,  and  those  who,  after  laying  down  a  general  re- 
publican constitution,  leave  the  imposition  of  such  laws  as  are  ueces- 


*  See  supra,  H  u8  jf.,  4. 
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sarily  fluctuating  to  be  determined  by  popular  conscience  and  polity 
as  moulded  by  the  condition  of  the  times,  and  trusting  far  more  to  a 
creation  of  a  right  public  conscience  in  matters  of  detail  than  to  the 
force  of  prior  absolute  legislation.    Of  the  latter  school  was  Franklin, 
as  the  correspondence  that  follows  abundantly  shows.    He  was  opposed 
to  issuing  paper  money  beyond  the  limit  of  the  probable  capacity  of 
the  country  to  redeem,  and  he  was  in  favor  of  taxation  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  country  to  bear;  yet  in  pressing  this  position  on  Congress 
through  Morris  he  dwelt  much  more  on  the  necessity  of  raising  a  right 
public  sentiment  as  to  debt  paying  than  on  the  wisdom  of  any  merely 
legislative  action.    He  urged  great  economy  in  private  life,  and  particu- 
larly the  non-purchase  of  luxuries,  but  he  objected  to  the  system  of 
sumptuary  laws  proposed  by  some  of  his  colleagues.    This  same  distinc- 
tion was  exhibited  in  1777-78  in  our  discussion  with  France  as  to  the 
treaty  of  commerce  then  under  consideration.    West  Indian  molasses 
was  then  an  article  of  great  importance  to  New  Eugland,  and  a  fear  was 
felt  that  France,  influenced  by  her  colonists,  at  some  moment  of  irrita- 
tion might  restrict  its  exportation.    This  danger  Deane,  a  Connecticut 
man,  expressed  himself  as  feeliug  very  keenly,  and  Franklin  therefore 
proposed  that  France  should  bind  herself  not  to  impose  in  future  any 
such  restrictions.    This,  however,  required  some  correlative  restriction 
on  the  United  States,  and  Frankliu  at  once  agreed  to  insert  a  clause 
bindiug  the  United  States  to  impose  no  export  duties  on  articles  going 
to  France,  defending  the  clause  not  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  but  as  the  expression 
of  a  sound  principle  of  political  economy,  that  freedom  of  commerce 
should  not  be  impaired  by  restrictions  on  exports  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever.* 

In  the  negotiating  of  the  same  treaty  as  well  as  of  subsequent  trea- 
ties in  which  Franklin  was  concerned,  the  rule  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods  was  affirmed ;  the  privileges  of  privateers  placed  under  specific 
limitations ;  the  liberty  for  either  party  to  trade  with  a  nation  at  war 
with  the  other  asserted ;  contraband  goods  so  specified  as  to  prevent 
the  undue  extension  of  the  disability ;  reciprocal  municipal  rights  as- 
sured to  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties ;  the  right  of  search  re- 
stricted; and  sea-letters  made  the  basis  of  international  protection, 
irrespective  of  municipal  legislation.  Though  a  belligereut,  he  strove 
uniformly  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights,  neutrality  being  the  con- 
dition which  he  held  should  receive  every  construction  of  international 
law  in  its  favor;  though  representing  a  country  which  had  every  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  to  retaliate  for  the  cruelties  to  which  it  was  sub- 
jected under  the  guise  of  war,  he  did  his  best  to  establish  a  humaue 
system  of  war,  restraining  its  horrors  and  mitigating  the  discomforts 
of  pri8oners.t  Thus  while  a  "  constructive "  revolutionist,  seeking  to 
establish  a  new  system  in  the  place  of  the  old  he  desired  to  set  aside, 


*  Supra,  $  46.  tSee,  as  to  Franklin's  position  in  this  relation,  supra,  $  4. 
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the  system  which  he  sought  to  establish  was  one  of  liberty  so  far  as 
consistent  with  the  necessary  prerogatives  of  the  State.  Probably  in 
matters  domestic  his  views  of  government  found  their  best  expression 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  he  assisted  in  framing. 
It  was  to  his  sagacity  and  influence  that  we  owe  that  compromise  which 
represented  the  States  in  the  Senate  equally,  and  in  the  House  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  Constitution 
was  saved. 

Franklin,  in  his  striking  comparison  of  the  Jews  and  anti-Federal- 
ists,* which  he  issued  when  the  federal  Constitution  was  in  discussion 
in  Peuiisylvauiii,  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  jure  dirino  neces- 
sity not  of  any  particular  government,  but  of  some  government  by  which 
liberty  would  be  made  secure;  and  the  federal  Constitution  offering 
such  security,  he  urged  that  it  should  not  be  defeated  merely  on  account 
of  the  popular  opposition  to  it.  Such  opposition  he  held  should  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion  wheu  stimulated  by  men  personally  interested 
in  merely  local  offices.  We  must  at  the  same  time  remember  that  Frank- 
lin was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  laiasez  faire  doctrine  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  that  the  system  he  advocated  was  one  which  was  to  protect 
all  lawful  action  of  individuals  free  from  government  interference,  and 
in  which  government  was  to  do  nothing  for  the  people  which  the  people 
could  do  for  themselves. 

Allege^  fauure  to  appeal  to        §  1 17.  But  though  thus  making  the  morals  and 

ecouomiesof  private  life  to  depend  not  upon  leg- 
islation, but  upon  the  conscience  of  individuals,  Franklin's  system  may 
be  regarded  as  defective  in  its  want  of  appeal  to  the  sanction  of  divine 
righteousness  and  justice.  He  bases  his  arguments  in  favor  of  frugality 
and  industry  and  integrity  and  duty  to  the  State,  even  of  humanity  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace,  mainly  on  policy,  though  as  to  outrages  iu  war 
we  tiud  him  constantly  invoking  that  sense  of  right  which  he  regards 
as  inherent  in  the  human  breast.  Yet,  while  such  was  the  case,  we 
notice  in  him  none  of  those  appeals  to  a  divine  authority,  the  source  of 
this  sense  of  right,  which  adds  such  a  glow  And  solemnity  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  to  Chatham's  speeches  on  the  American 
war,  to  Webster's  speeches  on  the  Union;  nor  do  we  tiud  auy  recogni- 
tion of  the  sublime  iu  political  conception  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the 
later  publications  of  Burke.  It  is  impossible  also  not  to  feel  that  so  far 
as  concerns  the  inculcation  of  the  duties  of  economy  and  morality  Frank- 


*  "On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  were  a  people  jealous  of  their  netrljj 
acquired  liberly,  which  jealousy  was  in  itself  no  fault,  but  when  they  suffered  it  to  be 
worked  upon  by  artful  men,  pretending  public  good  with  nothing  really  in  view  but 
private  interest,  they  were  led  to  oppose  tbe  establishment  of  the  uew  Constitution, 
whereby  they  brought  upon  tbemselvcs  much  inconvenience  and  misfortune.  *  •  • 
Popular  opposition  to  a  public  measure  is  no  proof  of  its  impropriety  even  though  the 
opposition  be  excited  and  headed  by  men  of  distinction."  (!)  Franklin  Papers,  Bige- 
Jow'b  ed.f  4'3S.) 
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lin  too  closely  restricts  himself  to  his  own  country.  When  he  addressed 
advice  of  this  class  to  Morris  as  a  basis  on  which  the  financial  system 
of  the  United  States  was  to  rest  he  was  living  in  Paris,  in  a  scene  where 
great  purity  and  highmindedness  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  great 
conscieutioasness  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  Vergennes,  were  in  pain- 
ful contrast  with  the  dissoluteness  and  profligacy  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  gross  oppression  of  the  people  as  a  mass.  It  is  true  that  in  shutting 
his  eyes  to  such  a  spectacle,  or  at  least  declining  to  comment  on  it,  he 
was  following  one  of  his  own  maxims,  that  that  would  be  a  clean  town 
in  which  every  one  swept  before  his  own  door.  Yet  here  was  a  cause 
in  which  all  humanity  was  interested,  and  here  was  a  nation  whose 
hospitality  Franklin  was  enjoying  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  here  were 
flagrant  violations  of  souud  economy  sucli  as  he  would  have  vigorously 
warred  against  in  his  own  laud,  and  here  was  the  rumbling  underneath 
of  a  volcano  of  which  it  is  hard  to  think  that  his  exquisite  perception 
could  have  been  unconscious.  It  is  at  this  point  that  he  stands  inferior 
to  Jay,  who  when  with  him  in  Paris  was  so  profoundly  impressed  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  perilous  immorality  of  what  was  called  society, 
with  the  recklessness  with  which  domestic  politics  were  managed,  and 
with  the  mutterings  of  a  storm  which  he  could  hear  approach.  Yet, 
deficient  as  may  have  been  Franklin  in  the  sense  of  the  sublime  in 
politics  and  in  a  cosmopolitan  conception  of  political  duty  and  in  the 
recognition  in  hie  papers  at  this  period  of  the  Divine  sanction,  it  must 
he  remembered  that  it  was  from  him  that  proceeded,  on  June  28,  1787, 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  been  for  more  than  two  months 
occupied  uuavailingly  with  the  question  of  State  representation,  the 
following  resolution : 

"That  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessings, 
be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before  we  proceed  to  business ;  and  that  one 
or  more  of  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  oOiciate  in  that  service." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  resolution  he  said: 

"  In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how  has  it  happened, 
sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to 
illuminate  our  understandings?  In  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when 
we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  protec- 
tion! Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us 
who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  super- 
intending Providence  iu  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this  happy  op- 
portunity of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future  national 
felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  Friend  ?  Or  do  we  imagine  we  no 
longer  need  its  assistance  f  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time,  aud  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  god  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men !  And  if 
a  sparrow  can  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice,  U  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  bis  aid  f  Wo  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings  that '  except 
the  Lord  buUd  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I  firmly  believe  thin,  and 
I  also  bVlieve  that  without  His  concurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  build- 
ing no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel ;  wo  shall  be  (\\vu\ca\  \>\  out  Y\V\\fc,  ^«xNX<&% 
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local  interests,  our  projects  will  be  cou founded,  and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a  re- 
proach and  a  by-word  down  to  future  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may  here- 
after, from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing  government  by  human 
wisdom,  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest."  (9  Franklin  Papers,  Bigelow's 
ed.,  429.) 

Such  were  Franklin's  maturest  views  after  a  retrospect  of  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle  in  which  he  took  so  important  a  part.  And  it  may 
be  possible  to  join  the  utilitarian  basis  of  his  political  economy  with 
these  later  views  in  the  same  way  that  Paley  reconciled  his  theism  with 
his  utilitarianism,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  because  whatever  in 
the  long  run  succeeds  must  be  right,  while  the  misery  attending  wrong 
is  a  proof  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Divine  law."  Nor  cau  it  be  main- 
tained that  Franklin  sacrificed  principle  to  what  was  temporarily  poli- 
tic. In  several  matters  he  pertinaciously  contended  for  what  he  con- 
sidered "right  principle  against  the  immediate  policy  of  the  United 
States.  He  strenuously  objected  to  privateering,  and  this  agaiust  not 
merely  the  prevalent  sentiment,  but  the  unquestionable  policy  of  the 
United  States.  He  opposed  a  navigation  law,  at  a  time  when  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was  roused  to  bitter  retaliation 
by  the  order  of  council  issued  by  the  coalition  ministry.  He  re- 
sisted the  Fox  scheme  of  recognition  of  independence  as  an  insulated 
act,  popular  as  that  scheme  was  in  the  United  States.  And  against 
the  tenor  of  home  advices  and  in  antagonism  to  France,  by  whose 
political  atmosphere  he  was  surrounded,  he  insisted  on  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Mississippi."  * 

In  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Paine  (date  uncertain),  Paine's  skeptical  views  are 
vigorously  controverted,  aud  it  is  said: 

"By  tbc  argument  it  contains  against  a  particular  Providence,  though  yon  allow 
a  general  Provideuce,  you  strike  at  the  foundations  of  all  religion."  (9  Frauklin 
Papers,  Bigelow's  ed.,  351.) 

immense  busing  done  by        §  us.  Franklin's  work   in   Paris   can  not  be 

him.  ° 

properly  estimated  without  considering  the  ail 
ministrative  forces  to  which  he  was  opposed.  Europe  was  the  center 
of  action  j  it  was  in  Europe  that  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war  were  to 
be  raised;  it  was  iu  Europe  that  supplies  for  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  wrere  mainly  to  be  obtained ;  it  was  in  Europe  that,  in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  prompt  communication  with  Congress,  the  diplomacy  of 
the  .Revolution  was  to  be  moulded;  it  was  in  the  ports  of  France, of 
Spain,  of  Hollaud,  that  American  privateers  were  fitted  out,  and  to 
them  that  they  brought  back  their  prizes;  it  was  iu  Europe  that  all 
admiralty  questions  relative  to  the  United  States  were  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  it  was  in  Europe  also  that  the  naval  operations  of  these  pri- 
vateers were  to  be  planned  out.  It  was  by  Franklin  alone  t  hat  these  vari- 
ous functions  were  exercised.  When  we  examine  the  followiug  pages  we 
shall  find  that  on  his  arrival  in  Europe  until  at  least  the  treaty  of  peace  he 
conducted  almost -exclusively  thetinancial  operations  of  theUnited  States 

*  3  D\g.  Aut.  1^* ,  1  eAM  \>.  Wi. 
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id  Europe ;  that  through  hi  in  alone  were  loans  obtained  and  to  his  hands 
alone  were  they  paid.  The  exhaustion  of  the  home  resources  of  Congress, 
which  became  complete  in  1781,  made  it  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  aid, 
and  it  soon  became  plain  that  from  France  alone  could  aid  come.  No  non- 
belligerent power  would  voluntarily  forfeit  the  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  neutrality  by  advancing  funds  to  America  when  such  sup- 
ply would  be  at  once  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  by  Britain. 
Elence  it  was  on  Franklin  alone,  as  the  sole  American  minister  with 
vhom  France  would  treat,  that  Congress  was  obliged  to  rely  for  pay- 
uent  of  the  innumerable  bills  it  drew  on  Europe;  and  though  they  were 
lirected  sometimes  to  Jay,  sometimes  to  Adams,  sometimes  to  Laurens, 
ret  on  Franklin,  and  through  him  on  France,  was  the  appeal  to  be  ulti- 
nately  made.  Franklin,  therefore,  was  in  1781  and  1782  European 
iscal  agent  of  Congress,  on  whom  it  was  obliged  almost  exclusively  to 
•ely  for  funds.  lu  addition  to  these  diplomatic  and  financial  functions, 
vhich  put  him  in  the  position  of  a  secretary  of  state  and  of  a  secretary 
>f  the  treasury,  he  had  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  secretary  of  war 
n  the  selection  and  forwarding  supplies,  of  a  secretary  of  the  navy  in 
ui  per  vising  the  fitting  out  and  regulation  of  privateers  numerous  enough 
;o  scour  all  the  European  waters,  and  of  a  supreme  admiralty  judge  in 
leterminiug  prize  questions  in  which  these  privateers  were  concerned 
ind  in  adjusting  the  almost  innumerable  controversies  in  which  those 
concerned  in  these  privateers  were  engaged.  *  And  it  was  on  Franklin 
done  that  fell  the  enormous  labor  of  keeping  the  accounts  connected 
ffith  these  various  departments  of  administration. 

The  functions  thus  exercised  by  Franklin  were  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which  in  England  are  exercised  by  the  chancellor 
>f  the  exchequer,  the  secretaries  for  foreign  affairs,  the  admiralty 
30ard,  the  war  secretaries,  aud  the  courts  of  admiralty.  Each  of  these 
lepartmeuts  of  the  British  ministry  was  at  that  time  furnished  not 
nerely  with  competent  secretaries,  but  the  heads  of  departments  were 
n  the  habit  of  free  conference  with  associates  who  from  political  neces- 
sity were  their  political  friends.  But  Franklin's  own  secretary  was 
lis  grandson,  who,  however  good  he  might  be  as  a  copyist,  could  not 
Iraft  a  paper.  And  during  a  part  of  the  period  in  which  he  was  bur- 
lened  with  these  immense  responsibilities  he  had  with  him  colleagues 
vho  were  ready  to  overrule  him  in  all  matters  that  were  in  their  power. 
Thus  in  1778  Arthur  Lee  and  Adams  removed  from  the  agency  at 
Mantes  Jonathan  Williams,  to  whose  eminent  public  services  and  great 
capacity  reference  will  be  hereafter  made,t  and  put  at  the  head  of  that 
tgeucy,  with  disastrous  consequences,  William  Lee,  with  a  younger  mem- 
ber of  the  Lee  family  as  associate.  This  action,  wheu  Franklin  found 
k  majority  was  against  him,  he  acquiesced  in  for  the  sake  of  peace;  aud 


*  As  an  illustration  of  this  may  be  noticed  the  correspondence  in  the  index  under 
ho  titles  Jones  and  Landais. 
t/»/ra,  $186  #. 
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so  it  was  as  to  other  matters  which  his  colleagues  had  within  their, 
power.  But  on  the  great  question  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States,  it  made  no  matter  whether  he  was  alone  or  surrounded  by  un- 
friendly colleagues ;  it  was  only  through  him  that  negotiations  conld 
be  carried  on  with  France,  for  to  him  alone  could  the  French  Govern- 
ment commit  itself  with  the  consciousness  that  the  enormous  confi- 
dences reposed  in  him  would  be  honorably  guarded. 

Neither  ^doient  nor  dUwi-        §  HO,  Among  the  charges  addressed  by  Arthur 

Lee  and  Izard  to  Congress,  as  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,*  are  those  not  merely  of  idleness,  but  of  gross  dissipa- 
tion. Even  in  a  letter  of  December  7,  1778,  from  John  Adams  to 
Samuel  Adams,  then  a  leading  member  of  Congress,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  know  also,  and  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  informed, 
that  he  is  overwhelmed  with  a  correspondence  from  all  quarters, 
mostly  on  trifling  subjects,  and  in  a  more  trifling  style;  and  with  unmean- 
ing visits  from  multitudes  of  people,  chiefly  from  the  vanity  of  having 
it  to  say  that  they  have  seen  him.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  am 
obliged  to  mention ;  there  are  so  many  private  families,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  he  visits  so  often,  and  they  are  so  fond  of  him,  that  lie 
can  not  well  avoid  it,  and  so  much  intercourse  with  academicians,  that 
all  these  things  together  keep  his  mind  in  a  constant  state  of  dissipa- 
tion." t  If  Samuel  Adams,  whose  austere  soul  was  naturally  shocked 
by  such  a  narrative  as  the  above,  had  read  Franklin's  private  corre- 
spondence, as  we  are  now  able  to  do,  he  would  have  been  able  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  unfavorable  impressions  of  Franklin  which 
this  letter  produced,  since  there  is  no  public  man  whose  correspondence 
on  business  is  fuller  and  more  thorough  than  that  preserved  of  Frank- 
lin ;  nor  can  a  letter  written  by  him  on  matters  outside  of  business 
be  spoken  of  as  without  weight.  Franklin's  letter-book,  now  deposited 
in  the  Department  of  State,  not  only  contains  no  such  "  trifling"  let- 
ters, but  it  includes  a  mass  of  letters  so  pregnant,  so  elaborate,  so 
exact  on  matters  of  business — of  domestic  policy,  of  diplomacy,  of  ad- 
miralty, sometimes  of  physical  science  and  literature — as  to  exclude 
the  idea  that  there  could  have  been  another  set  of  letters  of  the 
"trifling"  type  issuing  from  the  same  pen.  There  can  be  no  question, 
also,  that  Adams  more  or  less  fully  received  as  true  the  charge  of  sexual 
immorality  made  against  Franklin  by  Arthur  Lee.  Yet  we  have  a 
right,  in  view  of  Frankliu's  age,  the  maladies  under  which  he  was  suf- 
fering, the  immense  load  of  business  resting  on  him,  to  conclude  that 
this  charge  of  immorality  is  as  unfounded  as  the  charge  of  keeping  up 
a  "  trifling"  correspondence.  It  so  happens  that  we  have  in  Stormont's 
correspondence  with  Weymouth,  (hiring  the  period  when  Stormont  and 
Franklin  were  in  Paris,  quite   an    accurate. statement  of  Franklin's 


*  See  index,  title  Arthur  Lee,  Izanl,  Frankliu. 
1 1  Halo's  FrankVm  in  VYaiuiv£»\  ^  ^^-^  A>incr.  History,  407. 
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evening  engagements  in  Paris.  Often  Franklin  dined  ont ;  on  Sunday 
he  always,  when  well,  had  company  at  home.  But  there  were  certain 
secret  and  well-masked  engagements  to  account  for  which  much  puz- 
zled his  suspicions  colleagues.  Stormont  reports  that  his  spies  pene- 
trated through  even  this  disguise,  and  that  the  eveuing  engagements 
to  which  so  much  mystery  had  been  attached  were  "assignations"  to 
meet  Vergennes  or  his  confidential  agents.*  Before  the  eyes  of  Arthur 
Lee  the  curtain  may  have  been  drawn  more  closely  from  the  fact  that 
the  distrust  felt  towards  him  by  the  French  Government  was  such  as 
to  make  them  unwilling  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  their  secret 
plans.  As  to  the  charge  of  undue  conviviality,  we  may  remember 
Lord  Palmerston's  statement,  when  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  diplomatic  expenses,  that  conversations  which 
end  in  beneficent  treaties  are  more  likely  to  be  begun,  and  professional 
or  national  acerbities  to  be  removed,  in  social  intercourse  than  in  any 
other  way.  And,  however  this  may  be,  so  far  from  undue  conviviality 
being  chargeable  on  Frankliu,  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  did 
more  by  the  grace  and  benignity  of  his  manners,  his  freedom  from  ego- 
tism and  his  wonderful  skill  in  presenting  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  the 
most  homely  and  winning  shape,  when  these  gifts  were  exercised  in 
conversation,  than  he  could  have  done  if  he  had  exercised  them  ex- 
clusively in  writing. 

Arthur  Lee's  reports  to  Congress  as  to  Franklin's  dissipated  habits  were  prob 
ably  based  on  information  derived  by  hi  in  from  Thornton,  his  private  secretary, 
a  British  spy,  one  of  whose  duties,  prescribed  by  his  British  principals,  seems  to  have 
been  to  bear  to  Arthur  Lee  any  rumors,  true  or  false,  which  might  tend  to  injure 
Franklin,  and  in  this  way  to  impair  Frauklin's  influence. 

Among  the  papers  thus  given  by  Thornton  to  Arthur  Lee,  and  deposited  for  safe- 
keeping  among  the  Lee  papers  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  a  memorandum  of 
January  8,  1778,  marked  No.  120,  in  which  the  "  wife  of  Ogg,  Lord  Stormont's 
courier,"  is  quoted  as  having  given  a  not  very  decorous  construction  to  Franklin's 
evening  visits.  Yet  Lord  Stormont  himself,  as  wo  elsewhere  have  seen,t  reports  thoir 
visits  as  political,  not  social. 

Still  more  characteristic  is  the  following,  which  appears  among  the  Lee  papers  at 
Harvard  College : 

"  London,  May  7th,  1778. 
"  You  have  a  list  of  the  fleet  which  is  ordered  to  sail  the  11th  &  to  proceed  to  Amer- 
ica, those  ships  are  completely  mannd.  I  got  the  names  &  the  day  of  their  sailing 
from  R.'s  Lady ;  she  cond  not  tell  me  no  other  name  than  a  Madame  Laniberty,  who 
live*  in  Paris  &  an  intimate  of  Dr.  Franklin's  intimate— that  Lord  Stormond  had  got 
several  intelligence  from  her  while  the  treaty  was  in  agitation  &  had  had  several  of 
the  articles  as  well  as  many  papers,  but  what  surprises  mc  more,  she  told  mo  of  the 
reason  you  were  so  soon  acknowledged  &  repeated  verbatim  what  Mr.  R.  bad  told 
her.  she  has  brought  me  some  letters  directed  to  Mr.  R.  but  no  name — vizt  '  That 
Capt.  Jones  had  in  view  to  strike  a  stroke  agaiust  the  Enemy  that  might  be  greatly 

*  Thus  "Gerard  goes  to  Passy  in  the  night,  and  Franklin  and  Deane  make  Vergennes 
nightly  visits  at  Versailles."  (Stormont  to  Weymouth,  Sparks  Papers,  Harvard 
College,  vol.  89.) 

1 Supra,  1 119. 
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to  their  Dam  mage,  but  in  its  nature  not  probably  profitable  to  bis  Ships  Company, 
unless  some  reward  be  received  from  Congress  adequate  to  its  service.  That  in  case 
that  the  good  and  gallant  behavior  of  the  people  under  his  Command  of  their  punc- 
tual obedience  to  his  orders  we  will  recommend  them  warmly  to  Congress  for  a  gen- 
erous gratification '  Signd  F.  D.  L.  'The  account  of  the  Cutter  sailing  with  Ob- 
patches'  The  Convoy  France  has  granted  under  the  command  of  la  Motte  Piffnei 
The  quantity  of  arms  Cloathing  sent.  The  money  Spain  has  agreed  to  furnish  yoo 
thro  the  Havannah  this  year.  The  Count  do  Vergennes  letter  24  Angst  1777—  4  vos 
amis  no  sout  ni  jnstes  ni  honetfs'  &\  &°— Supplies  granted  by  France  from  Feby 
1777  to  Octr  following  *2  millions  livres  Do  by  the  Farmers  Genls  to  be  repaid  in  to- 
bacco. 1  Do  Part  of  the  letter  dated  Passy  Deer  8th  1777  vizt  Their  grateful  ac- 
knowledgements to  the  King  of  France  from  the  additional  aid  of  3  millions  which 
he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  procure  them  &  that  his  Majesty  may  be  as^nrod 
what  ever  engagements  others  may  enter  into  in  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  in  pursuant  of 
the  full  powers  vested  with  them  the  most  punctual  good  faith  by  the  Congress  A» 
&a  this  is  in  a  copy  of  a  memorial  she  shewd. 

"  She  also  shewd  me  a  letter  vizt  5  March  1778  the  Commissioners  have  requested 
that  the  treaty  might  be  made  public,  his  answer  the  great  uncertainty  of  its  being 
ratifyd  by  the  Congress  &  should  they  publish  it  in  Europe  &  it  shd  be  rejected  in 
America  it  woud  subject  France  to  infinite  Difficulties.  I  had  not  time  to  take  the 
full  copies,  she  has  promised  that  when  he  goes  to  the  Country  for  a  day  or  two,  that 
she  willsecreet  some  papers  &  then  I  shall  have  what  copies  I  pleased.  I  gave  her 
the  watch  &  have  promised  her  the  Pick  tooth  case  for  which  1  have  giveu  6  Guineas." 

Stormont's  correspondence  with  Weymouth  shows  that  the  above  statement  is  in- 
correct iii  every  particular.  Stormont  did  not  have  any  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
in  his  hands  until  after  its  contents  were  disclosed  in  England  through  Fox's  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  statement  was  made  under  Franklin's  advice 
by  friends  of  the  American  cause.  Stormont  also,  while  he  kept  spies  enough  abont 
Franklin,  so  far  from  claiming  to  have  obtained  information  through  "Dr.  Frank- 
lin's intimate"  and  "  Mr.  R.'s  lady,"  states  that  while  he  has  had  all  Franklin's 
goings  out  and  comings  in  watched,  the  secret  meetings  held  by  Franklin  were,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  with  political  French  ageuts,  who  sought  such  interviews 
to  avoid  publicity.  But  the  letter  above  given  is  of  interest  as  showing  not  merely 
the  effort*  of  the  British  Government  to  obtain  Franklin's  disgrace  at  home,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  monomania  which  impelled  Arthur  Lee  to  employ  his  own  secretary 
as  a  detective  to  effect  such  disgrace.  This  letter,  retained  by  Arthur  Lee  and  in- 
dorsed by  him  and  now  among  those  of  his  papers  deposited  at  Harvard  College,  i» 
probably  the  "  proof"  referred  to  by  Arthur  Lee  in  one  of  the  letters  printed  in  the 
following  pages  of  Franklin's  subjection  to  unworthy  female  influence  and  of  his 
consequent  betrayal  of  state  secrets. 

Franklin's  mistake  was  his  not  insisting  on  a  competent  secretary. 
He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  indolent  nor  dissipated,  but  as  be 
grew  older  he  became  less  and  less  incliued  to  do  any  work  which  was 
not  necessary,  or  permit  himself  to  be  agitated  by  difficulties  which 
were  insurmountable.  His  fondness  for  his  grandson  made  him  ad- 
verse to  having  the  hitter's  place  occupied  by  a  secretary  of  experience 
and  ability,  who,  while  following  Franklin's  policy,  might  have  saved 
him  from  much  friction,  aud,  by  proper  and  prompt  explanations,  have 
very  much  lessened  the  opposition  of  those  who  thought  themselves 
neglected  by  the  great  diplomatist  himself.  This  want  of  a  secretary 
of  legation  who,  while  industrious  and  accomplished,  would  have  been 
loyal  to  Franklin,  was  the  great  defect  of  our  diplomatic  revolutionary 
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system.  More  than  one  minister  at  Paris  we  did  not  need.  But  as 
Vergennes  maintained,  when  arguing  against  vesting  diplomatic  au- 
thority in  a  board  of  three,  such  a  legation  as  that  of  the  United  States 
in  Paris  required  a  secretary  of  the  legation  to  carry  on  the  minister's 
work. 

ma  success  as  a  diplomatist.         §  120.  "  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  him 

we  owe  two  treaties,  that  with  France  of  1778, 
and  with  Great  Britain  of  1782-783,  which  are  at  once  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  the  most  widely  and  continuously  effective  of  any  which  are 
recorded  in  history ;  and  that  these  treaties  were  negotiated  by  him 
with  colleagues  at  his  side  who  at  least  gave  him  no  help,  and  with  no 
powerful  sovereign  to  back  him;  himself  a  plain  man,  with  no  diplo- 
matic training,  adopting  neither  in  conversation  nor  in  correspondence 
the  formulas  of  diplomatic  science.    Yet  nowhere  in  the  annals  of  diplo- 
macy do  we  find  documents  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  object,  in 
simplicity  and  power  of  style,  in  political  skill,  in  dexterity  and  force 
of  argument,  as  those  which  during  his  Paris  service  sprung  from  his 
pen;   nowhere  such  extraordinary  results.    The  ablest  of  our  older 
negotiators,  next  to  Franklin,  was  Gallatin ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine Gallatin's  dispatches  during  the  negotiations  of  J814-J15  and  of 
1818  without  seeing  how  far  he  falls  behind  Franklin,  at  least  in  result, 
if  not  in  style.     Conspicuous  diplomatists  were  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna— Talleyrand,  Metteruich,  Castlereagh,  Nesselrode.     Yet  the 
treaties  they  drew  were  in  a  few  years  torn  to  tatters,  and,  when  they 
were  still  in  force,  were  conspicuous  chiefly  for  their  perfidious  denial 
to  the  peoples  of  Europe  of  liberties  their  sovereigns  had  previously 
pledged.    Canning  had  great  abilities  as  a  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
yet  in  his  boast  that  he  called  a  New  World  into  existence  to  restore  the 
equipoise  of  the  Old,  he  claimed  what  belonged  to  Franklin,  for  it  was 
Franklin  who,  in  obtaining  from  all  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of  Europe 
the  recognition  of  a  republic  in  the  New  World  which  had  revolted  from 
one  of  them,  made  it  possible  for  this  equipoise  to  be  restored.    But 
Franklin  did  more  than  this.    By  the  treaties  he  negotiated  with  France 
and  England  not  only  was  a  liberal  revolutionary  government  in  the 
New  World  for  the  first  time  sanctioned  by  the  legitimate  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  but  the  United  States,  with  boundaries  sufficient  to  make  a 
first-class  power,  was  able,  before  her  national  spirit  and  love  of  liberty 
had  been  subjected  to  the  strain  which  would  have  been  imposed  by  a 
further  continuance  of  war,  to  establish  a  government  both  free  and 
constitutional.    And  of  all  treaties  that  have  ever  been  negotiated, 
that  of  1782-783  is  the  one,  as  we  have  seen,  which  has  produced  the 
greatest  blessings  to  both  contracting  parties,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  has  been  least  affected  by  the  flow 
of  time."* 


•  3  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2d  ed.,  0\9,  ff. 
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Hishighrcptitationpromotive  §  121.   "It    WOllld    be     difficult,"     8aT8     Count 

Ol   hl8  8UCC088. 

Segur,*  "to  describe  the  eagerness  and  delight 
with  which  the  American  envoys,  the  agents  of  a  people  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  their  monarch,  were  received  in  Frauce,  in  the 
bosom  of  an  ancient  monarchy.  Nothiug  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  between  the  luxury  of  our  capital,  the  elegance  of  our 
fashions,  the  magnificence  of  Versailles,  the  still  brilliant  remains 
of  the  monarchical  pride  of  Louis  XIV,  and  the  polished  and  soperb 
dignity  of  our  nobility,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
almost  rustic  apparel,  the  plain  but  firm  demeanor,  the  free  and  direct 
language  of  the  envoys,  whose  autique  simplicity  of  dress  and  appear- 
ance seemed  to  have  introduced  within  our  walls,  in  the  midst  of  the 
effeminate  and  servile  refinement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  sages 
contemporary  with  Plato,  or  republicans  of  the  age  of  Cato  and  of 
Fabius.  This  unexpected  apparition  produced  upon  us  a  greater  effect 
in  consequence  of  its  novelty,  and  of  its  occurring  precisely  at  the 
period  when  literature  and  philosophy  had  circulated  amongst  ns  an 
unusual  desire  for  reforms,  a  disposition  to  encourage  innovations,  and 
the  seeds  of  an  ardent  attachment  to  liberty." 

Jefferson,  who  argued  that  it  spoilt  an  American  diplomatist  to  keep 
him  abroad  seven  years,  said  this  did  not  apply  to  Franklin,  who  was 
America  itself  when  in  Frauce,  not  subjecting  himself  to  French  influ- 
ence, but  subjecting  France  to  American  influence. 

His  cous^-iitjiiiiuenco  in      §  122.  "His  (Franklin's)  reputation,"  said  John 

Adams  at  the  time  when  Frankliu's  French  duties 
were  beginning,  "was  more  universal  than  that  of  Leibnitz  or  Newton, 
Frederick  or  Voltaire,  and  his  character  more  beloved  and  esteemed 
than  any  or  all  of  them.  •  •  *  His  name  was  familiar  to  govern- 
ment and  people,  to  foreign  countries,  nobility,  clergy,  and  philosophers, 
as  well  as  plebeians  to  such  a  degree  that  there  was  scarcely  a  peasant 
or  a  citizen,  a  valet  de  chambre,  coachman  or  footman,  a  lady's  cham- 
bermaid or  a  scullion  in  a  kitchen,  who  was  not  familiar  with  it,  aud  who 
did  not  consider  him  a  friend  to  humankind.  *  •  •  If  a  collection 
could  be  made  of  all  the  gazettes  of  Europe  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  greater  number  of  panegyrical  paragraphs  upon 
\e  (fraud  Franklin  would  appear,  it  is  believed,  than  upon  any  other 
man  that  ever  lived."! 

In  a  letter  to  Franklin  of  July  17,  1780,  Jay  says:  "France,  1  know, 
has  already  done  great  things  for  us,  and  is  still  making  glorious  exer- 
tions. I  am  also  sensible  of  your  difficulties  and  respect  them,  though 
I  am  happy  in  reflecting  that  since  they  must  exist  they  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  whose  abilities  and  influence  will  enable  him  to 
sustain  them  at  a  court  which  does  not  appear  inclined  to  do  things  by 
halves."} 

"2  Parton'8  Franklin,  till.  1 1  John  Adams'  Works,  660. 
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"  Meanfrhile,"  says  a  leading  French  historian,  "  tlie  other  glory  of 
America,  Franklin,  had  quitted  his  country  (America)  in  order  the 
better  to  serve  it.  After  aiding  in  framing  the  immortal  Declaration  he 
had  set  out  to  gain  the  French  alliance.  •  •  •  The  United  States 
bad  admirably  chosen  their  plenipotentiary.  Sprung  from  those  work - 
iug  classes  brought  to  light  and  elevated  in  public  opinion  by  Diderot, 
not  a  Protestant  like  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen,  but  a  philosophic 
Deist  of  an  intermediate  shade  between  Voltaire  and  Rousseau ;  a  phys- 
icist of  the  first  order  in  this  age,  so  much  enamored  with  the  natural 
sciences;  as  simple  in  his  manners  aud  costume  as  Jean  Jacques  and 
his  heroes,  yet  the  wittiest  and  most  acute  of  men  ;  of  a  mind  wholly 
French  in  tone  and  grace ;  a  marvellous  mixture  of  probity  and  ability, 
both  in  the  highest  degree ;  at  once  the  great  man  of  antiquity  in  cer- 
tain aspects  and  pre-eminently  the  man  of  modern  times;  redeeming 
as  far  as  possible  what  he  lacked  in  ideality  by  that  excellent  moral 
equilibrium  which  he  had  in  common  with  Washington,  but  more  varied, 
more  comprehensive,  and  less  austere  than  the  latter,  he  was  adapted 
to  captivate,  as  he  captivated*  the  France  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
all  big  sentiments  and  all  his  ideas.  He  won  the  wise  men  by  the  good 
sense  of  his  genius;  the  enthusiasts  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  role;  the 
frivolous  by  the  originality  of  his  positiou  and  appearance."* 

According  to  Parton  t  the  sum  total  of  the  money  obtained  from 
France  at  the  solicitation  of  Franklin  was  twenty-six  millions  of  francs: 
in  1777,  two  millions;  in  1778,  three  millions;  in  1779,  one  million  ;  in 

1780,  four  millions;  in  1781,  ten  millions;  in  1782,  six  millions.  These 
aids  were  given  at  a  time  when  France  herself  was  at  war,  and  while 
the  minister  of  France,  M.  Necker,  constantly  opposed  the  grants.  J 
The  only  one  of  the  American  envoys  in  Paris  in  whom  M.  de  Vergennes 
put  any  confidence  was  Franklin. §  In  Vergennes'  letters  to  Congress, 
given  hereafter,  under  date  of  December  4,  1780,  and  February  11, 

1781,  he  iu  the  strongest  language  attributes  to  Franklin  success  in 
lifs  negotiations  with  France  which  the  course  of  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard 
if  it  had  prevailed  would  have  made  impossible.^  In  a  confidential 
letter  of  Vergennes  to  Luzerne,  of  February  15, 1784,  which  is  the  more 
significant  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  meant  for  the  eye  of  Congress, 
we  have  the  following : 

"We  think  that  Congress  has  acted  wisely  in  recalling  most  of  its  agents  in  Europe ; 
their  character  i$  too  little  conciliatory  and  their  heads  too  much  excited  to  admit  of  their 

•  2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  379. 

1 2  Parton's  Frankli n,  391. 

t  See  to  same  effect  2  Martin's  Decline  of  French  Monarchy,  387  ;  4  Garden,  Histoire 
dee  trainee  de  paix,  301,  387. 

$  Note  by  Mr.  Donne  to  Lord  North's  Correspondence  with  George  III,  2,  370. 

The  sensation  produced  by  Franklin's  arrival  in  Paris  is  described  with  great 
vivacity  and  circumstantiality  by  Doniol,  2.  99,0*. 

1 2  Parton's  Franklin,  391,  note. 
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being  useful  to  tbeir  country.  The  calmness  and  Hie  prudence  of  Mr.  Franklin  are  cer- 
tainly grave  faults  in  their  eyes;  lint  it  is  by  those  qualities  that  this  minister  Ins 
inspired  us  with  confidence.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  superior  services  which  this 
minister  has  rendered  to  his  country  will  be  requited;  I  can  say  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  Congress  to  replace  him."    (1  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  341.) 

F!Si^  and  courted  in  Eng'       §  123.  Franklin,  as  a  political  power,  was  at  least 

as  highly  estimated  in  England  as  in  France.  In 
George  Ill's  correspondence  with  North  and  Shelburne.  Franklin  is 
repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  one  authoritative  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  Revolution.  When  men  of  position  were  sent  from  London  to  Paris 
to  pave  the  way  for  peace,  the  question  was  who  would  be  acceptable 
to  Frankliu,  and  for  this  purpose  men  of  high  character,  such  as  Hart- 
ley, Hutton,  Walpole,  and  Oswald,  were  selected  ;  and  it  is  creditahle 
both  to  Franklin's  sagacity  and  to  his  integrity  that  only  men  of  this 
high  tone  were  sent  to  him.  Wedderburn's  attack  seems  even  to  have 
increased  the  reverence  with  which  Franklin  was  regarded  by  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  the  public.  "  In  such  language  as  this  did  this  insolent 
lawyer  speak  of  the  profound  philosopher,  of  the  noble-hearted  patriot, 
of  the  delightful  social  companion,  of  the  tolerant  politician,  of  the  most 
illustrious,  next  to  Washington,  of  the  founders  of  the  great  American 
Republic,  of  the  '  new  Prometheus,'  who  in  the  words  of  the  beautiful 
modern  Latin  verse — 

"'Eripnitccelo  fnhnen,  sccptrnmqno  tyrannis."' * 

"Of  all  the  celebrated  persons,"  said  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  who  met 
Franklin  in  1783,  "  whom  in  my  life  I  have  chanced  to  see,  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, both  from  his  appearance  and  his  conversation,  seemed  to  me  tlie 
most  remarkable.  His  venerable,  patriarchal  appearance,  the  simplicity 
of  his  manner  and  language,  and  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at 
least  the  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  nie  with  an 
opinion  of  him  as  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  ex- 
isted." t 

Of  Franklin's  status  in  England  Horace  Wal pole's  letters,  after 
allowing  on  the  one  side  for  his  strong  whig  ties  and  on  the  other  side 
for  the  antagonism  of  his  character  and  tastes  to  those  of  Franklin, 
form  a  good  test. 

December  14,  177G. — '*  Dr.  Frankliu,  at  seventy-two,  is  arrived  in  a  frigate  at  Nantes 
and  has  brought  in  two  prizes  that  he  took  in  his  way.  Ho  was  to  be  in  Paris  on 
Saturday  night.  He  left  everything  quiet  in  America  on  the  30th  of  October."  (»• 
Cunningham's  Walpole,  397.) 


*  1  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  George  III,  5."»() ;  to  same  effect  see  7  Cunuinghani's  Walpole.'.  »7. 

The  feeling  of  bitterness  towards  Wedderburn  grew  in  intensity  as  the  war  went  on 
even  among  those  who  most  applauded  his  speech  when  it  was  delivered.  Even 
George  III  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  mischievous  villain  in  England. 

t  I  Romillv's  Life,  50. 

The  anxietv  felt  bv  the  English  minister  on  Franklin's  arrival  is  well  illustrated  in 
'JDonio),  102.  He  was  of  more  value  to  the  Americans,  so  it  was  said,  than  all  the 
privateers  they  had  sent  out. 
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December  20,  177(5. — "  As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out,  Dr.  Franklin  mast  have  sailed 
a  day  or  two  after  Washington's  retreat,  and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
he  is  come  to  tell  France  that  she  it  list  directly  interpose  and  protect  the  Americans, 
or  that  the  Americans  must  submit  to  such  terms  as  they  can  obtain."    (Id.,  396.) 

January  24,  1777. — "  It  does  not  appear  yet  that  Dr.  Frauklin  has  persuaded  France 
to  espouse  America  openly."     (Id.,  407.) 

August  11,  1777. — " France  sits  by  and  laughs;  receives  our  rcmonstances,  sends  us 
an  ambassadress,  and  winks  on  Dr.  Franklin.  That  is  all  the  comfort  she  will  give 
us."    (Id.,  467.) 

December  11, 1777. — "  Lord  North  yesterday  declared  he  should  during  the  recess 
prepare  to  lay  before  the  Parliament  proposals  of  peace  to  be  offered  to  the  Americans. 
/  trust  we  have  force  enough  to  bring  forward  an  accommodation.  These  were  his  very 
words.  •  *  •  Were  I  Franklin,  I  would  order  the  cabinet  council  to  come  to 
me  at  Paris  with  ropes  al>out  their  necks  and  then  kick  them  back  to  St.  James." 
(7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  14.) 

February  18,  1778. — "Who  can  believe  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers  to-day T 
That  one  Hutton,  a  Moravian,  has  been  dispatched  to  Paris  to  tling  himself  at  Dr. 
Franklin's  feet  and  sue  for  forgiveness.  It  is  said  that  the  man  fell  on  the  doctor's 
neck  with  tears  and  implored  peace.  What  triumph  on  one  side!  What  humiliation 
on  the  other!  Will  priuces still  listeu  to  those  vile  flatterers,  who  fascinate  them  with 
visions  of  empire  that  terminate  in  such  mortification  f  For  the  philosopher  replied, 
'It  is  too  late."'    (Id.,  32.) 

March  10,  1778 — "  Dr.  Franklin  boasts  that  Philadelphia  will  be  starved  into  a 
Bnrgoyneism."    (Id.,  40.) 

May  12,  1778. — "  Unless  sudden  inspiration  should  seize  the  whole  island  of  Britain 
and  make  it  with  one  voice  invite  Dr.  Franklin  to  come  over  and  new  model  the  gov- 
ernment, it  will  crumble  away  in  the  hands  that  still  hold  it."    (Id.,  65.) 

June  3,  1778. — "France  is  very  glad  we  have  grown  such  fools,  and  soon  saw  that 
the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Franklin  had  more  sense  than  our  ministers  together."    (Id.,  76.) 

July  18,  1778.—"  Dr.  Franklin,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wedderburn,  is  at  Paris.  Every  way 
I  tnrn  my  thoughts  the  returns  are  irksome.  What  is  the  history  of  a  fallen  em- 
pire T"    (Id.,  iff.) 

April  24,  1779. — "  Unable  to  raise  the  sums  we  waut  for  the  war,  the  members  of 
that  Parliament  that  is  told  so  are  yet  occupied  in  preying  on  the  distresses  of  the 
government.  What  comments  must  Dr.  Franklin  make  on  every  newspaper  to  the 
French  ministers."    (Id.,  196.) 

June  16,  1779. — "The  town  has  wound  up  the  season  perfectly  in  character  by  a 
fete  at  the  Pantheon  by  subscription.  »  *  *  There  is  another  person,  one  Dr. 
Franklin,  who,  I  fancy,  is  not  sorry  that  we  divert  ourselves  so  well."    (Id.,  210.) 

April  25,  1781. — "  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  truer  politician  (than  Dundas) 
when  he  said  he  would  furnish  Mr.  Gibbon  with  materials  for  writing  the  History  of 
the  Decline  of  the  British  Empire."    (8  Id.,  30. ) 

October  1,  1782. — "  Have  yon  seen  in  the  papers  the  excellent  letter  of  Paul  Jones 
to  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  T  *  *  *  Dr.  Franklin  himself,  I  should  think,  was  the  author. 
It  is  certainly  written  by  a  first-rate  pen,  and  not  by  a  common  man  of  war."  (Id., 
286.) 

November  10, 1782. — "  Western  Europe  has  upon  the  whole  made  but  a  foolish  figure 
of  late  either  in  policy  or  arms.  We  have  flung  away  men,  money,  and  thirteen 
provinces.  France  has  been  spiteful,  to  gain  nothing  but  the  honor  of  mischief.  Spain 
has  been  bombastically  unsuccessful,  and  Holland  has  betrayed  imbecility  in  every 
light.  Dr.  Franklin  may  laugh  at  us,  but  surely  he  can  not  reverence  his  allies."  (Id., 
305.) 

July  1,  1790. — "  How  frantically  have  the  French  acted  and  how  rationally  the 
Americana.    But  Franklin  and  Washington  are  great  men."    (9  Id.,  247.) 
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Burke  also  paid  tribute  to  Franklin  as  having  made  "such  astouish- 
ing  exertions  in  the  cause  which  you  espouse,"  and  as  deeply  versed  in 
human  nature  and  human  morals,  and  as  ''the  philosopher,  the  friend, 
and  the  lover  of  his  species.''* 

No  sovereign  in  Europe  was  watched  with  greater  interest  or  regarded 
as  wielding  a  more  supreme  authority  than  was  Franklin  by  English 
politicians  as  the  war  progressed.  There  was  scarcely  a  correspondent 
of  his  in  England  who  was  not  applied  to  by  the  ministry  to  sound  him 
as  to  the  terms  he  would  accept;  and  when  it  was  found  that  indepen- 
dence was  the  sine  qua  now,  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
selected  to  arrange  with  him  the  treaty  of  peace. 

sympathies  a»  between    §  124.  "  Fran kl in's  sympathies,  as  between  England 

Fiudco  and  Eoglnud.  3  «/      i  7  o 

and  France,  were  much  discussed  by  his  colleagues, 
and  have  been  much  discussed  subsequently.  Adams  and  Jay,  as  we 
will  see,  at  first  thought  he  was  ready  to  speak  too  deferentially  to 
England,  and  then  that  he  was  disposed  too  much  to  smooth  over  mat- 
ters with  France.  The  truth  was  that  while  his  colleagues  were  ready 
to  say  rough  things  to  both  France  and  England,  he  was  ready  to  say 
rough  things  to  neither.  And  so  far  as  concerns  his  personal  relations, 
his  past  is  to  be  considered.  He  undoubtedly  had  been  much  flattered 
in  France,  and  pleasantly  accepted  the  courtesies  which  were  part  of 
this  flattery.  But  this  flattery,  it  must  be  remembered,  came  not  from 
the  government  but  rather  from  philosophical  illuminati  who  had  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  government,  or  from  political  enthusiasts, 
like  La  Fayette,  who  took  up  the  American  cause,  not,  as  did  Vergennes, 
as  a  means  of  redress  for  injuries  inflicted  on  France  by  England,  but 
from  a  love  of  liberty  and  of  revolution,  which  Vergennes  abhorred. 
There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  personal  compli- 
ment from  the  Fr  *ich  Government  to  Franklin  to  be  found  among  his 
papers,  generous  as  was  the  aid  they  contributed  through  him  to  his 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  an  in- 
stance in  history  of  homage  paid  to  the  emissary  of  revolted  and  still 
belligerent  subjects  such  as  that  paid  by  three  successive  British  ad- 
ministrations to  Franklin.  Fox,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  sent  to 
him  Greuville  with  a  letter  of  introduction  couched  in  terms  of  singu- 
lar conciliation.  Shelburne  sent  to  him  Oswald,  on  the  ground  that 
Oswald  had  large  American  interests,  and  held  the  same  views  on  po- 
litical economy  as  Franklin;  while  Franklin  was  informed  that  the 
cabinet  was  agreed  that  if  another  negotiator  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  Franklin,  such  negotiator  should  be  sent.  When  Shelburne  suc- 
ceeded Rockingham,  Oswald  was  continued  at  his  post,  with  letters 
from  Shelburne  and  from  Thomas  Townshend  (who  followed  Shelburne 
in  charge  of  the  Colonies)  expressive,  with  constantly  increasing  earn- 
estness, of  the  hope  that  Oswald  would  succeed  in  winning  Franklin's 
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confidence.  And  when  the  coalition  ministry  came  in,  instead  of  upset- 
ting the  peace,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  they 
mounted  into  power  by  repudiating  it,  they  sent  to  Paris  David  Hart- 
ley, an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin,  to  say  that  they  accepted  the  pre- 
liminaries as  the  terms  of  a  definite  peace,  intimating  that,  in  order  to 
assare  Franklin  of  their  sincerity,  they  had  given  plenipotentiary  pow- 
ers for  the  purpose  to  one  with  whom  he  was  known  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated by  the  tenderest  ties.  If  Franklin  retained  bitter  animosities 
towards  England  in  consequence  of  the  insults  heaped  on  him  by  Wed - 
derburu  in  the  privy  council,  or  of  the  vituperation  which  had  after- 
wards been  poured  on  him  by  the  British  press,  certainly  time,  old  age, 
and  a  temper  on  his  part  naturally  benignant,  coupled  with  such  ex- 
traordinary attentions  from  ministries  representing  the  British  king, 
would  have  soothed  such  animosities. 

"  But  it  can  not  be  said,  after  an  inspection  of  his  papers,  that  thesfe  ani- 
mosities swayed  his  course.  He  undoubtedly  remembered  that,  not  many 
months  before,  Lord  Stormont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  had  said,  in 
reply  to  a  respectful  communication  from  the  American  commissioners, 
that  he  would  receive  from  rebels  no  communication  unless  in  terms  of 
surrender.  He  undoubtedly  also  remem  bered  the  cruelties  by  which  the 
British  arms  in  America  had  been  stained;  the  employment  of  Hessians 
in  a  mere  mercenary  warfare;  the  instigation  of  atrocious  Indian  on- 
slaughts. He  could  not  have  forgotten  that  the  war  had  been  pro- 
tracted by  the  false  information  and  the  inflammatory  appeals  with 
which  the  refugees  in  England  had  filled  the  ears  of  those  in  power. 
He  could  not  have  forgotten  any  of  these  conditions,  yet  they  appear 
to  have  receded  from  his  eyes  with  the  single  exception  of  the  conduct 
of  the  refugees  as  a  class, — conduct  which  he  thought  disbarred  them 
from  any  claim  for  indemnity  from  the  United  States.  And  on  this 
topic  he  expressed  himself  with  far  more  tenderness  than  did  Jay,  who 
declared  that  some  at  least  of  the  refugees  *  have  far  outstripped  sav- 
ages in  perfidy  and  cruelty,7  #  and  who  in  such  cases  justified  confisca- 
tion, if  not  more  condign  punishment.  But  Franklin,  while  thus  look- 
ing on  the  refugees  as  among  the  main  causes  of  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  war  was  persisted  in  and  as  continual  industrious  fomeuters 
iu  England  of  animosity  to  the  United  States,  found  nevertheless  in 
England  friends  not  only  the  most  cherished  but  most  sympathetic 
with  him  in  those  views  of  political  economy  he  held  to  so  tenaciously. 
And  with  all  his  just  gratitude  to  France,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1782 
he  looked  forward  to  a  permanent  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  as  affording,  when  based  ou  sound  economical  prin- 
ciples, the  prospect  of  greater  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  man- 
kind in  general  than  would  be  such  an  alliance  with  any  other  power. 
If,  in  Franklin's  letters  subsequent  to  the  final  determination  of  the 
peace,  he  speaks  bitterly  of  probable  British  aggression,  it  must  be  re- 
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membered  that  these  letters  were  written  after  the  defeat  of  Pitt's  rec- 
iprocity bill,  and  after  the  issue  by  Fox  and  North  of  the  order  in 
council  *  shutting  oil*  the  United  States  from  West  Indian  trade.'  • 
On  this  question  Jefferson  thus  wrote: 

"As  to  the  charge  of  subservience  to  France,  besides  the  evidence  of  his  friendly 
colleagues  before  named,  (Jay,  Deane,  and  Laurens,)  two  years  of  my  own  service 
with  him  at  Paris,  daily  visits,  and  the  most  friendly  and  confidential  conversations 
convince  me  it  had  not  a  shadow  of  foundation,  lie  possessed  the  confidence  of  that 
government  in  the  highest  degree,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  were 
more  under  his  influence  than  he  was  uuder  theirs.  The  fact  is,  that  his  temper  was 
so  amiable  and  conciliatory,  his  conduct  so  rational,  never  urging  impossibilities  or 
even  things  unreasonably  inconvenient  to  them,  in  short,  so  moderate  and  attentive 
to  their  difficulties  as  well  as  our  own,  that  what  his  enemies  called  subserviency  I 
saw  as  only  that  reasonable  disposition  which,  sensible  that  advantages  are  not  all 
to  be  on  one  side,  yielding  what  is  just  and  liberal,  is  the  more  certain  of  obtaiuiug 
liberality  aud  justice.  Mutual  confidence  produces,  of  course,  mutual  influence,  and 
was  all  which  subsisted  between  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  Government  of  France."  (7 
Jefferson's  Works,  109.) 

ma  reia^nSpto^ciiaumont       §125.  Donatien  Le  Kay  de  Chaumont,  as  we 

are  told  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow  in  an  interesting 
sketch  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  March,  1888,  a  house  on  whose 
estate  at  Passy  was  occupied  by  Franklin  when  in  France,  was  at  the 
time  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  holding  honorable  offices  under  the  French 
Government,  and  bearing  to  it  confidential  relations.  Franklin  was  to 
pay  nothing  for  the  house  in  the  way  of  rent,  but  it  was  said  by  Chan- 
uiont  that  he  meant  to  accept  a  grant  of  land  from  the  republic  when 
it  was  established.  It  was  not  without  hesitation  that  Fraukliu  accepted, 
on  terms  amounting  to  a  gift,  a  residence  so  spacious  and  so  elegant, 
which  had  the  additional  advantages  of  taking  him  out  of  the  continu- 
ous supervision  of  British  spies  and  the  occasional  intrusion  of  cosmo- 
politan tourists.  The  probable  inference  is  that  the  French  miuistry 
stood  behind  Chaumont  in  making  the  lease,  and  that  Chaumont  was 
simply  the  nominal  party. 

Beaumarchais  was  the  nominal  party  by  whom  supplies  were  pre- 
sented to  America.  It  was  important  for  France  that  Franklin  should 
have  a  commodious  residence,  in  some  respects  out  of  the  reach  of  un- 
friendly inspection;  and  this  residence,  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, France  supplied.  Of  course  this  was  not  to  be  a  public  matter,  so 
as  to  be  the  subject  of  British  complaint;  but  the  want  of  publicity  »s 
entirely  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  government  was  the 
landlord.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  after  1779  Franklin  never  refers 
to  Chaumont  as  the  party  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  house.  So 
far  from  this,  his  letters  after  that  date  speak  of  Chaumont  as  of  a 
person  of  whom  in  business  matters  he  was  entirely  independent: 

"  I  find  that  in  these  affairs  with  him  (Chaumont )  a  bargain,  though  ever  so  clearly 
expressed,  signifies  nothing.     One  is  no  sooner  engaged  by  a  tempting  proposition  but 
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changes  begin  to  be  proposed  in  the  terms,  and  these  follow  one  after  another  till  one 
is  quite  bewildered."  (Franklin  to  Williams,  Jan.  15,  1781;  Franklin's  letter- 
book.) 

On  January  20, 1781,  he  speaks  to  Williams  of  Chanmont's  desperate 
insolvency;  and  on  January  22, 1781,  he  writes  as  follows: 

"On  the  whole,  I  hope  the  destruction  of  his  (Chamnont's)  credit  will  do  him  uo 
harm;  it  may  prevent  bis  excessively  numerous  and  hazardous  adventures;  and  if 
his  estate  be  as  it  is  represented,  ho  can  sit  down  npon  it  and  live  without  trading." 

For  one  sovereign  to  assign  a  residence  to  the  representative  of  an- 
other is  not  unusual ;  and  so  far  from  such  an  assignment  in  the  pres- 
ent case  being  humiliating,  it  was,  supposing  it  to  be  in  any  shape 
from  the  government,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  generous  ways  in 
which  the  ministry,  without  breach  of  neutrality,  could  give  prudent 
aid  to  the  republic.  And  then  there  was  no  question  that,  even  put- 
ting this  action  of  the  government  out  of  sight,  to  Chaumout,  a  man 
then  of  wealth,  a  "  philosopher,"  fond  of  social  distinction,  desirous  of 
pleasing  the  court,  the  having  Franklin,  the  idol  of  society,  the  object 
of  deep  court  interest,  as  a  gue*>t  and  a  close  neighbor,  was,  for  the 
nine  years'  residence  of  Franklin,  the  source  of  infinite  delight.  And 
it  was  from  Passy  that,  during  these  nine  eventful  years,  Franklin's 
diplomatic  papers,  which  determined  the  fate  of  two  continents,  were 
dated;  it  was  there  that  his  liberal  hospitality  was  dispensed;  it  was 
there,  according  to  Mr.  Bigelow,  that  the  first  lightning  rod  was  put  up ; 
it  was  there  that  were  held  conferences  with  statesmen  and  philosophers, 
for  whose  results  the  world  of  science  as  well  as  the  world  of  politics 
watched  with  eager  interest. 

Of  the  honse  assigned  to  Franklin  Mr.  Bigelow  thus  speaks: 

"The  property,  of  which  the  house  occupied  by  Frauklin  was  only  a  dependance, 
and  which  M.  de  Chanmont  had  then  owned  but  a  few  months,  had  at  one  time  be- 
longed to  the  Duchesse  de  Valentinois,  and  was  still  known  as  the  H6tel  Valentinois. 
On  this  considerable  estate  were  two  dwellings,  one  known  and  described  in  the 
conveyances  as  le  grand  and  the  other  as  le  petit  hdtel.  The  larger  was  occupied  by 
M.  de  Cbanmont,  and  the  smaller  was  for  the  remainder  of  his  sojourn  in  France  the 
residence  of  Franklin.7' 

And  of  the  immediate  neighborhood : 

•'The  quarter  of  Passy  where  Franklin  took  up  his  abode  ranked  in  those  days 
among  the  most  attractive  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  is  far  from  owing  all  its 
interest,  in  the  eyes  even  of  American  readers,  to  its  having  been  for  so  many  years  the 
residence  of  their  first  diplomatic  representative.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  de  Poutain  villiers,  the  Prevost  of  Paris  and  Lord  of  Passy  ;  of  the  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  whose  chateau  was  still  standing  under  the 
Second  Empire:  and  of  the  Marshal  d'Estaing,  whose  name  is  so  honorably  associ- 
ated with  our  Revolution.  Then  at  Auteuil,  adjoining  Passy,  was  the  residence  of 
Madame  Helvetins,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  all  the  political  celebrities  of 
France,  and  to  whom,  because  of  the  judicious  patronage  she  extended  to  people  of 
letters,  Franklin  gave  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  d?  Auteuil.  To  this  circle  no  person 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  upon  a  more  intimate  footing  than  Franklin.  There 
was  even  a  tradition  that  he  had  offered  himself  to  her  in  marriage.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence,  nor  even  probability.  It  was  the  most  attractive  salon 
in  Paris;  one  to  which  Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Italy  sought,  but  un&ucxKM&foAV^ 
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to  secure  admission.  We  need  look  no  further  for  an  explanation  of  Franklin's  devo- 
tion to  its  presiding  genius.  If  anything  were  yet  wanting  to  make  Passy  fashionable 
it  was  to  be  found  in  the  royal  chateau  of  La  Mnette,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  king.  It  was  from  here  that  he  dated  the  popular  edict  which  suppressed  the 
Don  de  joyeux  Atonement.  At  La  Muette  was  a  laboratory  constructed  by  Loaii 
XV  and  enlarged  by  his  successor.  Franklin  was  often  there  with  his  friends  Le  Rot 
and  the  Abbe*  la  Roche,  both  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  prosecuting  his 
experiments  in  electricity,  ou  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  Passy  was  alao 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  mineral  spring  renowned  in  those  days  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  and  which  served  as  another  veil  to  Franklin's  real  purpose — he  being 
something  of  au  invalid — in  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  M.  de  Chanmont.  This 
spring  was  the  property  of  a  M.  le  Veil  lard,  first  mayor  of  Passy,  with  whom  Dr. 
Franklin  contracted  a  great  intimacy  and  life-long  friendship.'9 

"  Franklin's  life  here  [at  Passy]  seemed  to  some  of  the  American  travelers  toolnx- 
urious ;  but  the  French  criticism  was  not  so  severe.  'To  luxury  [as  had  marked  the 
chateau  in  old  times]  there  succeeded  modesty,  and  to  all  the  extravagance  of  vice 
the  most  frugal  simplicity.  The  minister  was  usually  dressed  in  a  coat  of  chestnut- 
colored  cloth,  without  any  embroidery.  He  wore  his  hair  without  dressing  it,  used 
largo  spectacles,  and  carried  in  his  hand  a  white  staff  of  crab- apple  stock.  Whoever 
saw  him  would  not  have  thought  him  to  be  an  ambassador,  bnt  a  peasant  of  distin- 
guished appearance.'  With  refereuco  to  this  remark,  which  appears  in  more  than  one 
French  author  of  that  and  of  succeeding  times,  it  is  to  be  said  that  Franklin  knew 
as  well  as  any  man  when  full-dress  was  required,  and  was  as  unwilling  as  any  man 
to  undervalue  social  restrictions."    (2  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  2.) 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  it  can 
be  readily  understood  that  they  were  not  likely  to  exercise  that  fasci- 
nation over  Ghaumont  which  Franklin  exercised,  nor  would  they  have 
by  their  celebrity  added  to  the  social  distinction  by  which  Chauuiont 
was  attracted,  nor  would  they  have  contributed  by  their  tact  and  grace- 
fulness to  the  comfort  of  a  common  establishment.  It  was  never  sug- 
gested that  Franklin  did  not  do  his  best  to  make  his  colleagues  at  ease 
in  the  spacious  establishment  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed. 
But  John  Adams,  feeling  that  the  courtesy  came  to  him  through 
Franklin,  and  that  he  had  no  personal  claims  on  Chanmont,  wrote  to 
Chanmont  on  September  1G,  1778,  a  letter,  apparently  speaking  for  him- 
self and  his  associates,  in  which  he  told  Chaumont  that  they  were 
unwilling  to  be  indebted  to  him  without  kuowing  ou  what  terms  the 
debt  was  to  be.    The  letter  closed  as  follows : 

"As  you  have  an  account  against  the  commissioners,  or  against  the  United  States, 

for  several  other  matters,  I  should  ho  obliged  to  yon  if  you  would  send  it  in  as  soou 

as  possible,  as  every  day  makes  it   more  and  more  necessary  for  us  to  look  into  our 

affairs  with  the  utmost  precision. 

"  1  am,  sir,  with  much  esteem  and  respect,  etc., 

"John  Adams." 

Chaumont's  reply  was  as  follows : 

"  Passy,  September  13,  1778. 

*'  Sir:  I  have  received  the  letter  which  voudid  mo  the  honor  to  write  to  me  on  the 
16th  iust.,  making  inquiry  as  to  the  rent  of  my  house  in  which  yon  live  for  the  past 
and  the  fnture.  When  I  consecrated  inv  house  to  the  use  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  his 
associates  who  might  share  it  with  him,  I  made  it  fully  understood  that  I  should 
expect  no  compensation,  because  I  perceived  that  you  had  need  of  all  your  means  to 
send  to  the  succor  of  your  country,  or  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  your  countrymen 
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escaping  from  the  chains  of  your  enemies.  I  pray  you,  sir,  to  permit  this  arrangement 
to  remain,  which  1  made  when  the  fate  of  your  country  was  doubtful.  When  she 
shall  enjoy  all  her  splendor,  such  sacrifices  on  my  part  will  be  superfluous  or  un- 
worthy of  her;  but  at  present  they  may  be  useful,  and  I  am  happy  in  offering  them 
to  you. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  strangers  to  be  informed  of  my  proceedings  in  this 
respect.  It  is  so  much  the  worse  for  those  who  would  not  do  the  same  if  they  hud  the 
opportunity,  and  so  much  the  better  for  me  to  have  immortalized  my  house  by 
receiving  into  it  Dr.  Frauklin  and  his  associates." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  commenting  on  the  above, 
"that  Mr.  Adams'  mind  had  been  poisoned  by  his  colleague,  Arthur 
Lee,  or  he  would  never  have  written  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  September, 
which  was  more  or  less  of  a  reflection  upon  his  senior  colleague,  the 
practical  head  of  the  commission.  However,  he  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  result,  as  all  his  subsequent  relations  with  M. 
de  Ghaumont  and  his  family  abundantly  testify.  Not  so,  however, 
Arthur  Lee.  He  was  a  sort  of  stormy  petrel,  only  content  in  foul 
weather,  and  his  determination  to  produce  bad  blood  between  Adams 
and  Franklin  was  not  abandoned." 

Ghaumont,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  correspondence,  was  active 
in  forwarding  supplies  to  the  United  States  with  the  understanding 
that  there  was  to  be  no  payment  unless  independence  was  achieved. 
He  was  concerned  in  the  naval  operations  of  John  Paul  Jones;  he  sent 
clothing  in  large  quantities  to  La  Fayette  for  distribution ;  he  took  part 
iu  a  large  shipment  of  powder  to  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
powder  was  almost  unattainable  by  the  Gontinental  troops. 

That  Obaumont's  kindly  feelings  to  Adams  were  not  impaired  by 
Adams'  action  in  September,  1778,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  early  iu 
1770,  Adams  still  continuing  to  live  under  the  roof  of  Franklin  at  Passy, 
Ghaumont  offered  to  Adams,  who  then  was  talking  of  his  desire  for 
country  life,  the  use  of  a  villa  at  Blessois.  To  this  offer  Adams  made 
the  following  reply,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bigelow : 

To  if.  Le  Bay  de  ChaumonU 

"  Passy,  February  25,  1779. 

"  Sir:  I  have  this  moment  the  honor  of  your  kind  billet  of  this  day's  date,  and  I 
feel  myself  under  great  obligations  for  the  genteel  and  generous  offer  of  your  house 
at  Blessois;  but  if  I  do  not  put  Dr.  Franklin  to  inconvenience,  which  I  shall  not  do 
long,  my  residence  at  Passy  is  very  agreeable  to  me. 

14  To  a  mind  as  much  addicted  to  retirement  as  mine  the  situation  you  propose 
would  be  delicious  indeed,  provided  my  country  were  at  peace  aud  my  family  with 
me;  but,  separated  from  my  family  and  with  an  heart  bleeding  with  the  wounds  of 
its  country,  I  should  be  the  most  miserable  being  on  earth  in  retreat  aud  idleness. 
To  America,  therefore,  in  all  events  and  at  all  hazards,  I  must  attempt  to  go,  pro- 
vided 1  do  not  receive  couuter  orders  which  I  can  execute  with  honor  and  with  some 
prospect  of  advantage  to  the  public  service. 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  your  agreeable  family  for  all  your  civilities  since  my  arrival 

At  Passy,  and  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"  John  AxhlM&I' 
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In  the  following  pages  reference  is  made  to  the  relations  of  Ohaumt 
to  Paul  Jones.  By  Ohaumont  Paul  Jones'  outfit  was  in  a  large  men* 
ure  prepared,  and  though,  as  the  papers  show,  they  came  frequently  ii 
conflict,  yet  Jones  at  the  end  acknowledged  that  Ohaumont  had  en- 
deavored to  do  justice  to  him  in  the  very  difficult  situation  in  which  tJwj 
were  placed. 

However  meritorious  may  have  been  Ohaumont's  claims  for  advances 
to  the  United  States,  they  took  their  place  among  other  claims,  imper- 
fectly vouched,  which  the  Confederacy  after  peace  found  itself  unable 
to  pay. 

Large  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  purchased  shortly 
after  the  war  closed  by  Ohaumont  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Bat 
the  lands  were  badly  situated,  and  the  speculation  ended  in  an  inaolr- 
ent  assignment  under  circumstances  which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Bigelow 
in  the  article  above  cited. 

BeuuoDs  to  his  coiu*gu<*.       §  126.  Franklin's  relations  to  Adams,  to  Arthur 

and  William  Lee,  and  Izard  are  elsewhere  specific- 
ally discussed,  and  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed.*  With  Detne 
he  did  but  little  in  the  way  of  concert  As  soon  as  Franklin  became 
familiar  with  his  duties  he  assumed  the  entire  management  of  the  legs 
tion,  Deane  only  taking  charge  of  unfinished  business  and  of  matters 
of  detail.  With  Jefferson,  after  his  arrival,  Franklin  was  on  terms  of 
affectionate  intimacy.  But  the  period  when  they  were  together  wast 
period  of  repose,  apparently  all  the  more  profound  from  its  contort 
with  the  tension  and  conflict  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  As  to 
the  position  of  his  other  colleagues  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  following 
suggestions  by  Sparks : 

"His  great  fume  and  extraordinary  character  gained  him  much  admiration  and 
notice  in  France,  and  placed  him  in  a  sphere  above  his  colleagues.  As  their  powers 
in  office  were  equal  with  hi  a,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  annoyed  by  this 
marked  distinction  shown  to  him,  particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  his 
usual  manners  to  them,  which  were  evidently  not  the  most  conciliatory  or  courteous. 
He  seemed  willing  to  enjoy  the  meed  of  his  fame  without  giving  himself  much  trouble 
or  concern  about  the  social  rank  or  public  estimation  of  his  associates.  This  maybe 
accounted  for  in  some  sort  by  his  advanced  age  and  bodily  infirmities,  his  habits  of 
reserve  in  conversation,  and  his  cold  and  cautious  temperament.'9  (North  Americas 
Review,  April,  1830,  vol.30,  p. 507.) 

Wo  must,  on  the  other  hand,  remember  that  when  overrated  by  his 
colleagues  he  submitted  with  a  tranquillity  which  relieved  him  from  all 
suspicion  of  factious  opposition.  Thus  by  Adams  and  Arthur  Lee  be 
was  outvoted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  substitution  for  Williams  of 
William  Lee,  in  whose  employment  was  Ludwell  Lee,  in  the  business 
agency  at  Nantes ;  and  although  he  had  reason  to  believe,  as  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  that  the  change  would  act  badly,  yet,  feeling 
that  an  exposure  of  disagreement  might  be  more  dangerous  to  the 

*  See  $upra,  }  15  ff.;  infra,  $  149. 
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country  than  would  be  a  fruitless  opposition  on  his  part,  be  acquiesced. 
For  the  same  reason  he  acquiesced  in  the  action  of  Adams  and  Jay  in 
withholding  from  France  formal  notice  of  the  peace  negotiations  pend- 
ing with  Britain  in  1782.  Yet,  though  from  time  to  time  overruled,  his 
influence,  even  when  in  a  minority,  was  necessarily  supreme.  In  him 
alone,  among  the  several  American  envoys  at  Paris,  did  the  French 
ministry  put  full  confidence;  and  France,  until  almost  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  was  the  only  European  sovereignty  by  whom  our  national 
existence  was  recognized.  And  here  may  be  studied  the  following 
striking  remarks  by  Edward  Everett: 

"The  alliance  (with  Franco)  saved  the  United  States;  bnt  how  hardly  was  the  alli- 
ance itself  formed,  aud  how  often  did  it  seem  impossible  to  realize  its  fruits!  The 
rarest  conjuncture  of  persons  and  things  was  requisite  and  did  in  fact  exist,  but  ac- 
companied at  the  same  time  by  other  agents  so  ill  qualified,  and  other  events  so  un- 
toward, that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  good  and  evil  genius  of  America  had  each  his 
alternate  day  assigned  him  in  controlling  the  march  of  things/'  (33  North  American 
Review,  450.) 

In  following  sections  will  be  considered  Franklin's  relations  to  Arthur 
Lee  and  to  Jay.* 

On  December  4, 1818,  Jefferson,  then  in  extreme  old  age,  thus  wrote 
to  Walsh : 


if 


Dr.  Franklin  had  many  political  enemies,  as  every  character  must  which,  with 
decision  enough  to  have  opinions,  has  energy  and  talent  enough  to  give  them  effect 
on  the  feelings  of  the  adversary  opinion.  These  enmities  were  chiefly  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Massachusetts.  In  the  former  they  were  merely  of  the  proprietary  party.  In 
the  latter  they  did  not  commence  till  the  Revolution,  and  then  sprung  chiefly  from 
personal  animosities,  which,  spreading  by  little  and  little,  became  at  length  of  some 
extent.  Dr.  Lee  was  his  principal  calumniator,  a  man  of  much  malignity,  who, 
besides  enlisting  his  whole  family  in  the  same  hostility,  was  enabled,  as  the  agent  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  British  Government,  to  infuse  it  into  that  State  with  consid- 
erable effect.  Mr.  Izard,  the  doctor's  enemy  also,  but  from  a  pecuniary  transaction, 
never  countenanced  these  charges  against  him.  Mr.  Jay,  Silas  Deane,  Mr.  Laurens, 
his  colleagues  also,  ever  maintained  towards  him  unlimited  confidence  and  respect. 
That  he  would  have  waived  the  formal  recognition  of  our  independence  I  never  heard 
on  any  authority  worthy  of  notice."    (7  Jefferson's  Works,  108.) 

The  leading  point  of  difference  between  Franklin  on  the  one  side, 
and  Adams  and  Jay  on  the  other  side,  was  as  to  the  binding  character  of 
the  treaty  and  of  the  instructions  of  Congress,  requiring  them  as  peace 
commissioners  to  negotiate  in  nnison  with  France.  It  has  been  already 
seen  that  such  stipulations  are  common  in  all  alliances  for  war,t  and 
that  Franklin's  views  in  this  respect  were  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  by  Livingston,  by  Hamilton,  and  by  Madison. 

The  letter  of  Arthur  Lee  of  January  29,  1778,  in  which  he  proposes 
that  he  be  made  sole  minister  at  Paris,  Deane  sent  to  Holland,  Frank- 
lin to  Vienna,  and  Jennings  to  Madrid,  is  in  the  collection  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

•Infra,  U  149,  158.  t  Supra,  $$  4, 109  ff. 
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On  October  15, 1778,  William  Lee,  in  a  letter  in  the  Harvard  College 
Collection,  thus  writes  to  Richard  H.  Lee : 

"  I  have  never  yet  asked  anything  from  Congress,  bat  when  they  do  send  a  com- 
missioner to  Holland  I  profess,  as  my  former  line  of  life  has  been  changed,  I  should 
not  dislike  that  appointment,  and  I  think  if  any  change  takes,  place  in  my  present 
department  there  is  no  person  so  proper  as  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  sent  to  Vienna," 

Arthur  Lee  therefore  was  to  stay  in  Paris,  'William  Lee  to  go  to  Hol- 
land, and  Franklin,  whom  they  both  spoke  of  as  traitorous  and  wicked, 
was  to  be  sent  to  Vienna,  which  Arthur  Lee  declared  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  diplomatic  post  in  Europe.* 

Relation*  to  his  family.  §  127.  Of  Franklin's  relations  to  his  grandson, 

who  acted  as  his  private  secretary,  several  inci- 
dental notices  have  been  given.  Of  his  relations  to  his  son  the  follow- 
ing summary,  which  bears  on  the  political  position  of  the  two,  deserves 
consideration : 

"  In  1784  the  father  and  son,  after  an  estrangement  often  years,  became  reconciled  to 
one  another.    The  son  appears  to  have  made  the  first  overture.    Dr.  Franklin,  is 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  says  in  reply,  on  the  16th  of  August  of  that 
year:  '  I  am  glad  to  find  that  yon  desire  to  revive  the  affectionate  intercourse  that 
formerly  existed  between  us.    It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  me;  indeed  nothing  hat 
ever  hurt  me  so  much  and  affected  me  with  such  keen  sensations  as  to  find  myself 
deserted  in  my  old  age  by  my  only  son ;  and  not  only  deserted,  but  to  find  him  taking 
np  arms  against  me  in  a  cause  wherein  my  good  fame,  fortune,  and  life  were  all  at 
stake.    You  conceived,  you  Bay,  that  your  duty  to  your  king  and  regard  for  your 
country  required  this.    I  ought  not  to  blame  you  for  differing  in  sentiment  with  me  in 
public  affairs.    We  are  all  men  subject  to  errors,  our  opinions  are  not  in  our  power; 
they  are  formed  and  goverued  much  by  circumstances  that  are  often  as  inexplicable 
as  they  are  irresistible.    Your  situation  was  such  that  few  would  have  censured  your 
remaining  neuter,  though  there  are  natural  duties  which  precede  political  ones,  and 
cannot  be  extinguished  by  thorn.    This  is  a  disagreeable  subject ;  1  drop  it,  and  we  will 
eudeavor,  as  you  propose,  mutually  to  forget  what  has  happened  relating  to  it,  as  well 
as  we  can.'  * 

"  The  doctor,  I  conclude,  was  never  able  to  forget  entirely  the  alienation  which  bad 
happeued  between  them.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Byles  (1788)  he  said:  '1,  too, 
have  a  daughter  who  lives  with  me,  and  is  the  comfort  of  my  declining  years,  while 
my  son  is  estranged  from  me  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  late  war  and  keeps  aloof, 
residing  in  England,  whose  cause  he  espoused,  whereby  the  old  proverb  is  exemplified: 

'My  son  is  my  son  till  ho  gets  him  a  wife ; 
But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life/ 

"In  his  will,  dated  June  23,  1789,  a  few  months  before  his  own  decease,  he  thos 
remembers  his  son  William,  late  governor  of  tho  Jerseys : 
" '  I  give  and  devise  ail  tho  lauds  1  hold  or  have  a  right  to  in  the  province  of  Nova 

*  See  Sparks'  comments  on  this,  infra,  $  145.  See  further  criticisms  in  Treacot's  Di- 
plomacy of  the  Revolution,  119. 

t  According  to  Judge  Jones,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  (1, 135)  William  Franklin 
was  detained  in  Connecticut  "  and  inhumanly  treated  "  at  his  father's  request.  The 
inaccuracy  of  this  statement  is  fully  shown  in  Johnston's  "  Observations"  on  Jones' 
History,  33-35. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  appoint  William  Temple  Franklin  to  a  diplomatic  post 
arose  chiefly  from  the  feeling  that  when  ho  was  removed  from  his  grandfather's  in- 
tiuence  he  might  fall  under  that  of  Viva  fatttro,  -wYio  -<*«&&  bitter  loyalist. 
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Scotia,  to  hold  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever.  I  also  give  to  him  all  my  books 
and  papers  which  he  has  in  his  possession  and  all  debts  standing  against  him  on  my 
acconut  books,  willing  that  no  payment  for  nor  restitution  of  the  same  be  required 
of  him  by  my  executors.  The  part  he  acted  against  me  in  the  late  war,  which  is  of 
public  notoriety,  will  account  for  my  leaving  him  no  more  of  an  estate  he  endeavored 
to  deprive  me  of.' "    (1  Sabine's  Loyalists,  44*2.) 

Franklin's  home,  after  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  was  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Bache,  where  he  received  visitors  with  the  same  kindly  hos- 
pitality as  marked  him  in  his  foreign  career,  though  his  infirmities  pre- 
vented him  from  giving  or  receiving  formal  entertainments.* 

mfT^^mMmiiTing         5  128,  Franklin's   course,  on  and  immediately 

after  retiring  from  his  mission,  is,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  mission,  exhibited  in  the  following  correspondence: 

Franklin  to  the  President  of  Congress .t 

PA8SY,  February  8th,  1785. 

Sir  :  I  received  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  the  two  letters  you  did  me  the  honor 
of  writing  to  me  the  11th  and  14th  of  December,  the  one  inclosing  a  letter  from  Con- 
gress to  the  king,  the  other  a  resolve  of  Congress  respecting  the  convention  for  es- 
tablishing consuls.  The  letter  was  immediately  delivered  and  well  received.  The 
resolve  came  too  late  to  suspend  signing  the  convention,  it  having  been  done  July  last, 
and  a  copy  sent  so  long  since  that  we  now  expected  the  ratification.  As  that  copy 
seems  to  have  miscarried  I  now  send  another. 

I  am  not  informed  what  objection  has  arisen  in  Congress  to  the  plan  sent  me.  Mr. 
Jefferson  thiuks  it  may  have  been  to  the  part  which  restrained  the  consuls  from  all 
concern  in  commerce.  That  article  was  omitted,  being  thought  unnecessary  to  be 
stipulated,  since  either  party  would  always  have  the  power  of  imposing  such  re- 
straints on  its  own  officers  whenever  it  should  thiuk  fit.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion 
that  this  or  any  other  reasonable  article  or  alteration  may  be  obtained  at  the  desire 
of  Congress  and  established  by  a  supplement. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  being  called  to  the  high  honor  of  pre- 
siding in  our  national  councils  and  to  wish  you  every  felicity,  being,  with  the  most 

perfect  esteem,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


Franklin  to  the  President  of  Congress.) 

Passy,  April  12th,  1785. 

Sir  :  M.  de  Chanmont,  who  will  have  the  honor  of  presenting  this  line  to  your  ex- 
cellency, is  a  young  gentleman  of  excellent  character,  whose  father  was  one  of  our  most 
early  friends  in  this  country,  which  he  manifested  by  crediting  us  with  a  thousand 
barrels  of  guupowder  and  other  military  stores  in  1776,  before  we  had  provided  any 
apparent  means  of  payment.  He  has,  as  I  understand,  some  demands  to  make  on 
Congress,  the  nature  of  which  I  am  unacquainted  with  ;  but  my  regard  for  the  family 
makes  me  wish  that  they  may  obtain  a  speedy  consideration,  and  such  favorably 
issue  as  they  may  appear  to  merit. 

To  this  end  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your  countenance  and  protection, 

and  am,  with  great  respect,  etc., 

P.  Franklin. 


*  From  two  very  different  sources,  Jefferson  and  Manasseh  Cutler,  we  have  notices 
in  their  letters  of  Franklin's  graciousness  in  his  extreme  age  to  visitors,  as  well  as 
of  the  comfort  he  took  in  his  home. 

1 2  Sparks' Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  519. 
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Franklin  to  Count  de  Vergennes.* 

Passy,  May  3<f,  1783. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  yonr  excellency  that  I  have  at  length  obtained, 
and  yesterday  received,  tbe  permission  of  Congress  to  return  to  America.  As  mj 
malady  makes  it  impracticable  for  me  to  pay  my  devoirs  at  Versailles  personally, 
may  I  beg  tbe  favor  of  yon,  sir,  to  express  respectfully  for  me  to  his  majesty  the  deep 
sense  I  have  of  all  the  inestimable  benefits  his  goodness  has  conferred  on  my  coun- 
try;  a  sentiment  that  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  little  remainder  of  life  now  left 
me  to  impress  equally  on  the  minds  of  all  my  countrymen.  My  sincere  prayers  are 
that  God  may  shower  down  his  blessings  on  tbe  king  and  queen,  their  children,  and 
all  the  royal  family,  to  the  latest  generations ! 

Permit  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  offer  yon  my  thankful  acknowledgments  for  the 
protection  and  countenance  you  afforded  me  at  my  arrival,  and  your  many  favors 
during  my  residence  here,  of  which  I  shall  always  retain  the  most  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

My  grandson  would  have  had  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you  with  this  letter,  hot  be 
has  been  some  time  ill  of  a  fever. 

With  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect,  and  best  wishes  for  the  constant  prosperity 
of  yourself  and  all  your  amiable  family,  I  am,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 


Eayneeal  to  Franklin.11 

[Translation.] 

Versailles,  May  8,  1765. 
Sir:  I  have  learned  with  the  greatest  concern  that  you  are  soon  to  leave  us.  You 
will  carry  with  you  the  affections  of  all  France,  for  nobody  has  been  more  esteemed 
than  you.  I  shall  call  on  you  at  Passy,  to  desire  you  to  retain  for  me  a  share  in  yonr 
remembrance  and  renew  to  you  personally  the  assurances  of  the  most  perfect  attach- 
ment with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  etc., 

De  Rayneval. 


Franklin  to  Jay,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  t 

Passy,  May  10,  ITS). 

Dear  SIR:  I  received  your  kind  letter  of  tho  8th  of  March,  inclosing  the  resolution 
of  Congress  permitting  my  return  to  America,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful,  and  urn 
now  preparing  to  depart  the  first  good  opportunity.  Next  to  tho  pleasure  of  rejoin- 
ing my  own  family  will  he  that  of  seeing  you  and  yours  well  and  happy,  and  em- 
bracing once  more  my  little  friend,  whose  singular  attachment  to  me  I  shall  always 
remember. 

I  shall  ho  glad  to  render  any  acceptable  service  to  Mr.  Randall.  I  conveyed  the 
bayberry  wax  to  Abbe*  de  Chalut,  with  your  compliments,  as  you  desired.  He  returns 
his  with  many  thnnkH.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  respectful  compliments  acceptable  to 
Mrs.  Jay;  and  believe  me  over,  with  sincere  and  great  respect  and  esteem,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 

P.  S. — The  striking  of  the  medals  being  now  in  agitation  here,  I  send  the  inclosed 
for  consideration.  B.  F. 


*  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  520.  Ibid.,  521. 
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Franklin  to  Charles  Thomson,0 

Passy,  May  10,  1785. 

Dear  Sir:  Ad  old  gentleman  in  Switzerland,  long  of  the  magistracy  there,  having 
written  a  book  entitled  Du  Gouvernement  des  Mcours,  which  is  thought  to  contain 
many  matters  that  may  be  useful  in  America,  desired  to  know  of  me  how  he  could 
convey  a  number  of  the  printed  copies,  to  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  members  of 
Congress.  I  advised  his  addressing  the  package  to  you  by  way  of  Amsterdam,  whence 
a  friend  of  mine  would  forward  it.  It  is  accordiugly  shipped  there  on  board  the  Van 
Berckel,  Capt.  W.  Campbell.  There  are  good  things  in  the  work ;  but  his  chapter  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press  appears  to  me  to  contain  more  rhetoric  than  reason. 
With  great  esteem  I  am,  ever,  etc., 

B.  Franklin. 


Vergennes  to  Franklin.! 
[Translation] 

Versailles,  May  22,  1785. 

Sir:  I  have  learnt  with  much  concern  of  your  retiring,  and  of  your  approaching 
departure  for  America.  You  can  not  doubt  but  that  the  regrets  which  you  will  leave 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  consideration  you  so  justly  enjoy. 

I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  esteem  the  king  entertains  for  you  does  not  leave  yon 
anything  to  wish ;  and  that  his  majesty  will  learn  with  real  satisfaction  that  your 
fellow-citizens  have  rewarded  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you  the  important  services  that 
you  have  rendered  them. 

I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  preserve  for  me  a  share  in  your  remembrance,  and  never 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  interest  I  take  in  your  happiness.  It  is  founded  on  the 
sentiments  of  attachment  of  which  I  have  assured  you,  and  with  which  I  hate  the 
honor  to  be,  etc., 

De  Vergennes. 


Castries  to  Franklin.X 
[Translation.] 

Versailles,  July  10,  1785. 

Sir:  I  was  not  apprised  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  arrangements  which  you 
have  made  for  your  departure.  Had  I  beeu  informed  of  it  sooner  I  should  have  pro- 
posed to  the  king  to  order  a  frigate  to  convey  you  to  your  own  country  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  known  importance  of  the  services  you  have  been  engaged  in,  to  the  esteem 
you  have  acquired  in  France,  and  the  particular  esteem  which  his  majesty  entertains 
for  you. 

I  pray  you,  sir,  to  accept  my  regrets,  and  a  renewed  assurance  of  the  most  entire 
consideration  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient 
servant, 

De  Castries. 

•  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  521.  i  Ibid.,  522.  t  Ibid.,  523. 
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Franklin  to  Jay.  MeMbrji  of  foreign  a  fair*. ' 

I'll  1  i.Ai.'KLf'IUA,  Sfplcmbtr  19,  171%. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  t  left  Paris  the  12th  of  July,  tod, 
agreeable  to  the  permission  of  Congress,  am  returned  to  my  own  oountry.  Mi 
Jefferson  had  recovered  his  health,  and  was  much  esteemed  and  respect?'!  tb*m 
Our. Joint  letters  have  already  informed  yon  of  our  late  proceedings,  to  which  I  L»ie 
nothing  tn  add.  except  that  the  last  act  I  did,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  for  matin* 
treaties,  was  to  sign  with  him,  two  days  before  I  came  away,  the  treaty  of  friend- 
•bip  and  commerce  that  had  been  agreed  on  with  Prussia,*  and  which  wm  to  be  car- 
ried to  The  Hague  by  Mr.  Short,  there  to  bo  signed  by  the  Baron  TUnlemeyer,  on  tlw 
part  of  the  king,  who,  without  the  least  hesitation,  had  approved  and  concede  tn 
the  new  humane  articles  proposed  by  Congress.  Mr.  Short  was  also  to  call  at  Los- 
don  for  the  signature  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  1  learnt,  when  at  Southampton,  wis  »ell 
received  at  the  British  conrt. 

The  Captain  Lamb,  who  in  a  letter  of  yours  to  Mr.  Adams  was  said  to  be  coming 
to  ua  wil.li  insr.ructious  respecting  Morocco,  had  not  appeared,  nor  bad  wo  beard 
anything  of  him  ;  so  nothing  had  been  done  by  11s  in  that  treaty. 

I  loft  the  conrt  of  France  in  the  same  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Ullilol 
States  that  we  have  all  along  experienced,  though  concerned  to  lind  that  our  crwlit 
ts  not  better  supported  in  the  payment  of  the  interest-money  due  on  our  loans,  wiiicb. 
10  of  anotlier  war,  must  he,  Ihoy  think,  exi.r^niHy  pivjiiilif  in)  to  11  s,  and  Iwl«J 
may  contribute  to  draw  on  a  war  the  sooner.  In  alt'onliug  mir  enemies  the  enconrij- 
ing  confidence  that  those  who  take  so  tittle  care  to  pay  will  not,  again  find  it  easy  to 
borrow.  I  received  from  the  king  nt  my  departure  the  present  of  his  picture  >*t 
round  with  (liiiLUOTxlt;,  usually  given  to  mmistiTS  pleui  potent  iiiry  who  have  nignrd 
any  treaties  wilh  that  court ;  and  it  is  &t  the  disposition  of  Congress,  to  whom  1» 
pteasud  to  prestnt  my  dutiful  respects. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  regard,  etc., 

B.  Fkankus. 

P.  S. — Not  caring  to  trust  them  to  a  common  conveyance,  1  send  by  my  late  secre- 
tary, who  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  them  to  yon,  all  the  original  treaties  I 
have  been  concerned  in  negotiating  Unit  wore  completed.  Those  with  Portugal  anil 
Denmark  continue  in  suspense. 

B.  F. 

Of  Franklin's  reception  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  of  his  election 
and  re-election  to  the  presidency  of  Pennsylvania;  of  his  part  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But  it  may  not 
be  improper,  in  closing  this  notice  of  him,  to  refer  once  more  to  the 
tribute  paid  him  by  Washington,  given  when  Franklin  was  approackiuft 
his  end  4 

*  2  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  524. 

t  See  this  treaty  at  large  in  Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United  States,  1S89, 
p. 899. 

tSeeiujmi,  $  113. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

JOHN  AND  SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Diplomatic  career.         $  129.  "John  Adams  was  a  delegate  in  the  First  Continental 

Congress,  and  one  of  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  efficient  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  For  three  years  his  labors  in  Congress  were  incessant,  and  of  the 
most  valuable  kind.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he  belonged  to  more  committees  than  any 
other  individual,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of  each  with  remarkable  promptness 
and  energy. 

"The  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  8tates  having  assumed  an  important  aspect, 
Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  France  in  the  place  of  Silas  Deano,  who 
had  been  recalled.  This  appointment  took  place  on  the  28th  of  November,  1777,  and 
in  the  following  February  he  embarked  from  Boston.  After  a  long  and  disagieoable 
passage  of  forty-five  days  he  arrived  in  France.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  mission,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleagues,  till  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Frnnce,  and  the  commission  was 
dissolved.  Having  no  longer  auy  charge  to  execute  in  Europe,  Mr.  Adams  left  Paris 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1779,  for  Nantes,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  his  own 
country.  Various  accidents  and  unexpected  causes  of  delay  kept  him  there  till  the 
14th  of  June,  when  he  sailed  in  the  French  frigate  the  Sensible,  in  company  with  M. 
de  la  Luzerne,  who  was  coming  to  the  United  States  in  the  character  of  minister 
plenipotentiary,  as  successor  to  M.  Gerard.  The  Freuch  Government  had  voluntarily 
proffered  to  Mr.  Adams  a  passage  in  this  vessel,  after  his  disappointment  iu  not  sail* 
iug  in  the  American  frigate  Alliance,  as  he  first  expected.  The  Sensible  arrived  in 
Boston  on  the  3d  of  August. 

"  But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  a  spectator  only  of  public  events.  On 
the  27th  of  September  he  was  again  chosen  by  Congress  to  represent  his  country 
abroad,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  when  that  nation  should  be  found  in  a  humor  to  rec- 
ognize the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  enter  into  bonds  of  friendship. 
A  task  more  honorable,  momentous,  and  difficult  could  not  have  awaited  him,  nor 
one  bearing  more  emphatical  testimony  of  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  his 
wisdom,  abilities,  integrity,  and  patriotism.  On  this  second  mission  ho  sailed  in  the 
same  frigate  which  had  brought  him  from  France;  accommodations  for  this  purpose 
having  been  offered  to  Congress  by  the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia.  The  vessel 
sprang  a  leak  on  the  passage,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  put  into  Ferrol,  in 
Spain,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  December.  From  this  place,  that  he  might 
avoid  further  hazards  and  uncertainty  of  a  sea  voyage  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Mr. 
Adams  resolved  to  proceed  by  laud  to  the  point  of  his  destination.  He  reached  Paris 
on  the  9th  of  February.  1780.  The  extreme  badness  of  the  traveling  at  this  season 
had  detained  him  nearly  two  months  on  the  road. 

"By  the  terms  of  his  commission  the  place  of  his  residence  was  not  prescribed, 
bnt  for  the  present  he  chose  to  fix  himself  in  Paris,  as  amicable  relations  already  sub- 
sisted between  the  French  court  and  Congress,  and  he  was  instructed  to  consult  the 
French  ministry  in  regard  to  any  movements  that  might  be  made  iu  effecting  a 
treaty  with  England.    He  held  a  correspondence  with  Contvt  &eN«?%«tt&«&  ras^fcfcV 
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ing  the  time  and  maimer  of  carrying  bis  instructions  into  execution  and  on  other 
topics ;  in  all  of  which,  however,  his  opinions  and  those  of  the  French  minister  were 
somewhat  at  variance.  There  seeming  no  prospect  that  Great  Britain  would  soon 
be  inclined  to  peace,  and  Mr.  Adams  having  no  special  reasons  for  remaining  at  the 
French  court,  he  made  a  tour  to  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  August,  leaving  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Danu,  at  Paris. 

"  Meantime  Congress  had  assigned  him  another  duty.  Mr.  Henry  Laurens  had 
been  appointed,  as  early  as  November,  1779,  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  ten  millions 
abroad,  but  having  been  prevented  by  various  causes  from  departing  on  this  service, 
Congress,  on  the  20th  of  June  following,  authorized  Mr.  Adams  to  engage  in  the 
undertaking,  and  prosecute  it  till  Mr.  Laurens  or  some  other  person  in  his  stead 
should  arrive  in  Europe.  This  commission  reached  Paris  four  weeks  after  he  had 
left  that  city,  and  Mr.  Dana  proceeded  with  it  to  Holland.  Efforts  were  immediately 
made  to  procure  a  loan  in  that  country,  which  were  for  a  long  time  ineffectual,  bat 
which  at  last  succeeded. 

"Mr.  Laurens  sailed  for  Holland  in  August,  1760,  but  was  captured  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  a  British  frigate,  which  conveyed  him  to  Newfoundland,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  England  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
Congress,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  his  appointment  to  another  person ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  December  Mr.  Adams  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  the  United  Provinces,*  aud  he  was  furnished  with  separate  letters  of 
credence  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  States-General  and  to  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange. The  state  of  parties  in  Holland,  and  particularly  the  influence  of  England 
there,  rendered  unavailing  all  advances  of  the  American  minister  towards  a  treaty. 

"  It  having  been  intimated  to  Mr.  Adams,  by  the  Due  de  la  Vaugnyon,  French 
ambassador  in  Holland,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  in  prospect  through  the  mediation 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  that  Couut  de  Vergennes  would  be  glad  to  see  him  on  the 
subject  at  Versailles,  he  set  off  for  Paris  on  the  6th  of  July,  1781.  He  had  several 
interviews  with  the  Count  de  Vergennes  and  a  correspondence  of  some  length. 
After  reinainiug  three  weeks  at  Paris  and  Versailles  without  perceiving  any  apparent 
indications  that  this  project  for  a  negotiation  would  come  to  maturity,  he  returned 
again  to  Holland. 

"  On  the  14th  of  June  Congress  appoiuted  four  other  commissioners,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Adams,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace;  namely,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  first  commission  of  Mr.  Adams 
for  this  purpose  was  annulled. 

"A  misunderstanding  having  grown  up  between  England  and  the  United  Provinces 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  latter  in  joining  the  northern  powers  to 
carry  into  operation  the  plau  of  the  armed  neutrality,  the  French  court  thought  it 
a  good  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  seek  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Holland. 
This  step  was  accordingly  recommended  to  Congress  through  the  French  minister  at 
Philadelphia,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  suggestion,  new  powers  were  conferred  on 
Mr.  Adams,  dated  August  the  16th,  by  which  he  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Holland,  limited  in  duration  to  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  England,  and  conformable  to  the  treaties  thon  subsisting  with  France. 

"The  political  relations  between  the  several  provinces  of  Holland  were  such, 
however,  that  the  process  of  negotiation  went  on  heavily  aud  slowly.  The  English 
interest  still  continued  strong,  even  after  the  war  had  beguu,  and  embarrassments 
of  various  kinds  were  thrown  in  the  way,  which  required  no  common  share  of 
sagacity,  firmness,  and  perseverance  to  overcome.  All  these  at  length  yielded;  and 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
Holland,  aud  a  convention  concerning  recaptures  were  signed  at  The  Hague. 

"Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay  had  now  been  for  three  or  four  months  actively  en- 
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gaged  iu  the  negotiation  of  peace  at  Paris.  Having  thus  brought  affairs  to  a  happy 
sane  in  Holland,  Mr.  Adams  hastened  to  join  the  commissioners,  and  arrived  in  Paris 
before  the  end  of  October.  From  that  time  till  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed, 
November  the  30th,  he  applied  himself  unremittingly  with  his  colleagues  to  the 
letailsofthe  negotiation.  He  also  took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  de- 
initive  treaty  which  followed  from  time  to  time,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  that 
instrument. 

"In  the  winter  of  1784  he  was  in  Holland.  In  January,  1785,  he  was  appointed 
the  first  American  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  St.  James.  While  in 
England  he  wrote  his  Defense  of  the  American  Constitutions.  In  the  year  1788  per- 
mission was  granted  him  to  return  home,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  almost 
nine  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  had  been  employed  in  services  of 
the  highest  responsibility  and  importance.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  first  presidency  of  Washington."  (2 
Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  534-536.) 

Of  Adams'  election  in  1785  as  minister  to  England,  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  Madison  of 
March  30,  thus  writes: 

11  J.  Adams  is  appointed  minister  to  court  of  London,  outvoting  R.  R.  Living- 
ston and  Rutledge — Adams,  8;  Livingston,  3;  Rutledge,  2.  The  first  vote— Adams, 
6;  Livingston,  5 ;  Rutledge,  2.  Virginia  and  Maryland  at  first  voted  for  Livingston, 
bat  went  over  to  Adams  finally."    (Letters  of  Joseph  Jones,  142.) 

See,  for  an  interesting  estimate  of  Adams'  position,  Trescot's  Diplomacy  of  the 
Revolution,  121. 

Joarage  and  oratorical  powers.      §  130.  "His  patriotism  was  ardent  and  even 

fierce;  attempts  to  corrupt  or  intimidate  him 
vould  only  have  intensified  its  fires.  He  was  capable  of  bold,  sadden 
bction,  and  he  could  defend  such  action  by  oratory  singularly  thrilling, 
exhibiting  like  lightning  the  path  and  the  perils  ahead,  and  in  doing  so 
lazzling  as  well  as  guiding.  *  *  *  He  was,  as  Jefferson  said,  the 
Jolossus  on  whom  depended,  so  far  oratorical  eiiect  was  concerned,  the 
xmtest  for  independence."  • 

Reeistance  to  dominant  in-        §  i3i#  Walter  Scott  tells  of  a  Scotch  laird  who, 

when  he  was  asked  by  an  Englishman  as  to 
James  I,  said  :  "  Ken  ye  an  ape  ?  Gin  1  hold  him  he  bites  you  ;  gin 
yon  hold  him  he  bites  me."  Just  the  opposite  was  Adams.  He  could 
uot  be  "  held  "  by  anybody.  If  he  suspected,  and  in  such  matters  sus. 
picion  was  natural  to  him,  auy  attempt  to  "  hold  "  him,  whether  by  undue 
political  pressure,  as  he  thought  was  the  attitude  to  him  of  France,  or 
by  a  persuasive  subtle  supremacy,  as  certainly  was  the  case  with  Frank- 
lin, he  resented  and  justified  his  resentment  to  himself  by  honestly  in- 
vesting its  objects  with  the  attributes  they  would  have  had  if  his  suspi- 
cions were  true.  These  antagonisms  as  between  the  various  govern- 
ments with  which  he  came  in  contact  he  distributed  with  impartiality, 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  one  with  which  he  had  most  closely  to 
deal  was  the  one  whose  faults  he  saw  at  the  time  most  plainly.  "  He 
has  a  sound  head  on  substantial  points,"  said  Jefferson,  when  speak- 

*  3  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2  ed.,  p.  927,  where  Adams'  action  on  the  peace  commission  in 
examined  at  large. 
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ing  of  him  on  February  14, 1783,  to  Madison  in  a  letter  heretofore  uap4t 
lished,*  " and  I  think  be  has  integrity.  I  am  glad  therefore  that  beta  os 
the  commission  (to  negotiate  peace,  a  position  Jefferson  had  declined), 
and  expect  he  will  be  useful  in  it  His  dislike  of  aU  parties  and  cU  »**, 
by  balancing  his  prejudices,  may  give  the  same  fair  play  to  hie  reason  me 
general  benignity  of  temper." 
In  a  subsequent  letter  Jefferson  said: 

14  You  know  the  opinion  I  formerly  entertained  of  my  friend  Mr.  Adams.  •  •  • 
I  afterwards  saw  proofs  which  convicted  him  of  vanity  and  a  blindness  to  it  of  which 
no  germ  appeared  in  Congress.  A  seven  months'  intimacy  with  him  here  (in  Park) 
and  as  many  weeks  in  London  have  given  me  opportunities  of  studying  him  closely. 
He  is  vain,  irritable,  and  a  bad  calculator  of  the  force  and  probable  effect*  of  tin 
motives  which  govern  men.  This  is  all  the  ill  which  can  possibly  be  amid  of  him.  Hi 
is  as  disinterested  as  the  being  who  made  him ;  he  is  profound  in  his  views  and  aeas- 
rate  in  his  judgment,  except  when  a  knowledge  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  fins  a 
judgment.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  pronounce  you  will  love  him  if  ever  yon 
acquainted  with  him.  He  would  be,  as  he  was,  a  great  man  in  Congress."  (Ji 
to  Madison,  January  90, 1787,  2  Jefferson's  Works,  107.) 

But  the  "  balancing  "  did  not  take  place  except  on  the  rare 
in  which  the  parties  who  pressed  against  him  were  in  equal  proximity. 
He  declared,  it  is  true,  as  we  will  see  hereafter)  that  he  distrusted  d 
European  states.t  It  was,  however,  only  as  to  the  state  with  which  he 
was  at  the  time  brought  into  contact  that  this  distrust  took  overt  shape, 
When  he  was  minister  in  England  his  spirit  rose  within  him  at  the 
humiliations  there  imposed  upon  him.  When  he  was  in  France  he  was 
a  good  part  of  the  time  in  a  state  of  irrepressible  irritation  at  Vergennes 
and  at  the  whole  French  system.  J  So  it  was  in  the  controversies  between 
Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee.  Adams  had  been  for  years  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Lee  family,  but  this  by  itself  would  not  have  decided  him  to 
espouse,  as  he  said,  Arthur  Lee's  cause  against  Franklin.  §  Arthur  Lee, 
erratic,  suspected  by  Yergenues  of  at  least  want  of  caution  iu  keeping 
state  secrets,  without  patience  or  tact  or  diplomatic  skill,  could  never 
have  impinged  upon  Adams ;  whereas  Adams  found  himself  when  in 
Paris  surrounded  and  confined  by  the  ail-subduing  influence  of  Frank- 
lin. Even  when  it  was  notorious  that  he,  with  Arthur  Lee,  formed  a  ma- 
jority in  the  legation  and  were  ready  at  any  moment  to  overrule  Frank- 
lin, yet  it  was  to  Franklin  that  both  the  French  and  English  ministries 
turned,  as  if  he  were  not  only  the  sole  representative  of  the  Uuited  States 
in  Europe,  but  as  if  he  was  endowed  with  plenipotentiary  power.  This 
could  not  be  helped,  yet  it  was  intolerable  to  Adams.    He  declared  to 


*  MSS.  Department  of  State.  Since  the  above  was  written  this  extract  hasbetn 
published  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

t  See  3  John  Adams'  Works,  310. 

t  Instances  of  this  are  referred  to  in  index,  title  Adams. 

$  A  letter  from  John  Adams  to  Samuel  Adams,  dated  at  Passy,  December  7,  1778, 
and  criticising  'with  great  freedom  his  associates  in  the  American  legation  at  Paris, 
will  bo  found  in  9  Mag.  of  Amor.  History,  467. 
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Livingston  on  Jaly  18, 1783,  that  his  position  iu  Paris  is  "  annihilation  f 
and  again,  on  August  2, 1783,  that  he  "  would  rather  be  a  doorkeeper 
in  Congress  than  remain  in  Paris  as  1  have  done  for  the  last  five 
months;"*  and  even  when  he  had  Arthur  Lee  to  sustain  him,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  say  that  no  matter  what  arrangemeut  the  commis- 
sioners might  make  among  themselves,  to  Franklin  alone  would  foreign 
diplomatists  look  as  the  possessor  of  authority.  There  could  be  no  equi- 
poise of  dislikes  under  such  a  coudition.  No  man  of  Adams'  ability,  ambi- 
tion, and  vanity  would  have  consented  to  be  thus  reduced,  as  Adams  said, 
to  a  cipher.  In  some  important  respects  this  was  unfortunate.  It  led 
him  in  his  bitterness  to  take  wrong  views  both  of  Franklin  and  of  diplo- 
macy in  general.  "  No  man,"  he  declared  to  Gerry  on  September  3, 
1783,  "  will  ever  be  pleasing  at  a  court  in  general  who  is  not  depraved 
in  his  morals  or  warped  from  your  interests."  It  added  new  vigor  to 
the  pertinacity  with  which  he  insisted  on  those  abortive  and  indecorous 
missions  to  foreign  courts  which  did  so  much  to  prejudice  our  position 
abroad,  and  which  were  not  the  less  unsuccessful  from  the  fact  that  he 
advised  such  of  those  ministers  as  he  had  influence  with  to  distrust  both 
Franklin  and  France.  It  came  near,  through  the  indiscreet  censures  on 
France  and  Vergennes  which  he  volunteered  to  Vergennes  in  corre- 
spondence and  through  the  publicity  with  which  he  charged  France 
with  selfishness  and  duplicity,  in  breaking  up  our  friendly  relations  with 
France,  and  it  might  have  achieved  that  disastrous  triumph  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  influencing  Congress  to  retain  Arthur  Lee  in  the  Paris 
mission  and  to  disgrace  Franklin.  It  led  him  during  the  peace  nego- 
tiations to  oppose  Fraukiin's  distinctive  view  that  the  treaty  was  not  a 
mere  grant  of  independence  from  Britain  but  a  partition  of  the  British 
Empire,  leaving  the  United  States  in  the  same  position  as  it  left  what 
remained  of  the  British  Empire,  as  to  rights  not  specifically  distributed. 
It  made  him  at  least  indifferent  to  Franklin's  proposition  for  au  assump- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  loyalist  indemnities  in  exchange  for  the 
cession  of  Canada.  But  the  fault  was  in  a  large  measure  in  the  action 
of  Congress  by  which  the  Paris  legation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  ministers  each  with  indeterminate  powers,  t  And  it  is 
eminently  to  Adams'  credit  that  he  perceived  this,  and  advised  Con- 
gress to  retain  for  the  French  legation  Franklin  as  sole  minister.  When, 
however,  the  peace  commission  was  organized  it  seemed  necessary  for 
this  special  purpose  to  constitute  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  in  it  repre- 
sentatives from  the  several  sections,  and  to  relieve  Frankliu  from  the 
enormous  responsibility  which  would  have  been  cast  on  him  by  being 
the  sole  envoy  for  pacification;  and  in  this  point  Franklin  and  Adams 
concurred. 

How  far  influenced  by  van-        §  132.  "  I  then,"  subsequently  said  Hamilton, 

when  speaking  of  his  own  observations  as  a  mem- 

•  See  7  John  Adams'  Works,  109,  130.  t  Soe  supra,  J  106,  ff. 
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ber  of  Congress,  "  adopted  an  opinion,  which  all  my  subsequent 
rience  has  confirmed,  that  he  is  a  man  of  an  imagination  sal 
and  eccentric,  propitious  neither  to  the  regular  display  of  sound  ji 
ment  nor  to  steady  perseverance  in  a  systematic  plan  of  conduct,  aid  1 
began  to  perceive,  what  has  since  been  too  manifest,  that  to  this 
are  added  the  unfortunate  foibles  of  vanity  without  bonds  and  a  ji 
ousy  capable  of  discoloring  every  object.  Btroug  evidence  of  some 
of  this  character  is  to  be  found  iu  a  journal  of  Mr.  Adams,  which 
sent  by  the  theu  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  to  Congress.  The  readii 
of  this  journal  extremely  embarrassed  his  friends,  especially  the 
gates  of  Massachusetts,  who  more  than  once  interrupted  it,  and  at 
succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  it,  on  the  suggestion  that  it  bore 
marks  of  a  private  and  confidential  paper,  which  by  some  mistake  kai 
gotten  into  its  present  situation,  and  never  could  have  been  designd 
as  a  public  document  for  the  inspection  of  Congress.  The  good  humor 
of  that  body  yielded  to  the  suggestion."  • 

In  this  journal  occurred  the  passage  quoted  by  Ham  ilton :  "  The  com- 
pliment of '  Monsieur,  vous  dtes  le  Washington  de  la  negotiation'  was  re- 
peated to  me  by  more  than  one  person.  •  •  •  A  few  of  these  compli- 
ments would  kill  Franklin  if  they  should  come  to  his  ears.9'  t  In  a  letter, 
heretofore  unpublished,  of  December  7, 1783,  from  Osgood,  a  Massachu- 
setts delegate,  to  Adams,  {  the  reading  of  this  journal  is  thus  noticed: 

"  You  will  pardon  mo  in  candidly  mentioning  to  yon  the  effects  of  your  long  jour- 
nal, forwarded  after  the  signing  of  the  provisional  treaty.  It  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary in  Congress.  It  was  too  minute  for  the  delicacy  of  several  of  the  gentlemen. 
They  appeared  very  much  disposed  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous." 

There  is  a  simplicity  iu  recording  such  incidents  as  these  and  report- 
ing them  to  Congress,  which  is  at  least  inconsistent  with  guile  as  well 
aa  with  a  capacity  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  communications  upon 
others ;  but,  aside  from  this,  such  keen  susceptibility  to  praise,  with  its 
counterpoise  of  irritation  and  resentment  at  the  withholding  of  praise, 
is  not  a  characteristic  of  a  safe  negotiator.  Had  Adams  been  sole  min- 
ister at  Paris  at  tbe  time  when  he  addressed  Yergennes  in  terms  of  such 
irritation  that  Vergennes  declined  to  have  further  intercourse  with  him, 
our  alliance  with  France  might  have  been  imperiled.  Had  Adams 
been  the  sole  negotiator  of  peace  iu  1782  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that, 
subject  as  he  was  on  the  one  side  to  the  attraction  of  flattery,  on  tbe 
other  side  to  the  repulsion  of  suspicion,  the  immense  concessions  of 

*6  Hamilton's  Works,  by  Lodge,  3iKJ. 

t  3  John  Adams'  Works,  3011. 

\  Bancroft's  MSS. 

Samuel  Osgood  was  born  in  1748,  became  a  merchant  in  Boston,  served  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army  in  1775;  left  the  army  iu  1776 ;  was  a  delegate  from  Massachusetts  to 
Congress  between  1780  and  1784 ;  was  Postmaster-General  in  1789-1791,  and,  on  re- 
moving to  New  York  became  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York  from  1803  till  bis 
death  in  1813. 

During  the  Revolution,  when  in  Congress,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  Samuel 
Adams, 
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the  peace  of  1782,  the  result  in  the  main  of  Franklin's  calmness,  tact, 
clear  intellect,  and  comprehensive  patriotism,  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  difficulty  was  distrust  of  France,  which  was  then  the 
normal  condition  of  Adams'  mind,  partly  because  France  was  locally 
the  dominant  political  influence,  partly  because  Franklin  was  supposed 
to  be  unduly  friendly  to  France,  partly  because  he  considered  himself 
neglected  by  France,  and  partly  because  he  exaggerated  the  bias  of 
France  towards  Spain.  But  on  this  question  the  following  from  Edward 
Everett  is  well  worthy  of  acceptance ; 

"We have  the  highest  admiration  of  the  talent,  the  political  courage,  the  living 
ardor,  and  tho  unspotted  purity  of  John  Adams,  the  'Colossus  of  independence.' 
None  can  exceed  us  in  respect  for  the  Spartan  firmness,  the  matchless  circumspection, 
the  dignified  patience  of  Jay.  But  these  sentiments  may  he  reconciled  with  the  high- 
est respect  for  Franklin's  sagacity,  integrity,  and  patriotism,  and  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  French  court.  There  is  no  proof  that  France  was  playing  us  false."  (Everett,  in 
33  North  Amer.  Rev.,  474.) 

Zealous  in^th^performance        §  133.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  tact  or 

judgment,  of  Adams'  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
his  diplomatic  duties  there  can  be  question.  His  letters,  as  given  in 
the  following  volumes,  occupy  much  more  space  than  even  those  of 
Franklin.  They  consist  however  in  a  large  measure  of  copious  extracts 
from  foreign  journals,  with  occasional  discussions  of  European  politics. 
In  some  respects  they  may  be  useful,  as  giving  notes  of  current  political 
events;  but  they  do  not,  because  they  could  not,  give  us  an  inside  view 
of  political  secrets,  nor  are  they  a  satisfactory  record  of  legation  busi- 
ness. That  business  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  Franklin  to  perform  and 
narrate.  Yet  of  Adams'  zeal  and  industry  these  letters  are  abundant 
proof.  And  it  is  difficult  not  to  admire  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
obeyed  the  orders  of  Congress,  distasteful  as  they  might  be,  and  the 
energy  which  he  threw  into  each  new  duty  imposed  on  him,  however 
onerous,  provided  that  in  the  discharge  of  it  he  had  the  leadership. 

Chang* kin  hi*  views m  to        §  134,  At  the  outset  of  his  political  life   John 

diplomacy.  '  *■ 

Adams,  then  in  full  sympathy  with  his  eminent 
namesake,  Samuel  Adams,  belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  distinct- 
ively revolutionary  or  "  liberative "  school  of  American  statesmen.  # 
The  work  to  be  done,  in  their  view,  was  the  throwiug  off  of  the  British 
yoke,  and  the  instrument  of  revolution  was  to  be  earnest u  militia"  force. 
This  force,  they  held,  when  operatiug  in  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  war 
and  finance,  was  to  succeed  by  its  own  vehement  simplicity.  Of  this 
policy  John  Adams  was  the  principal  exponent  in  the  line  of  diplomacy. 
To  carry  it  out,  ministers  of  straightforward  earnestness  were  to  be  seut, 
without  invitation,  to  the  leading  Europeau  continental  courts,  demand- 
ing, in  language  not  to  be  too  deferential,  not  merely  recognition,  but 


•Supra,  $$2,  4,  11,  15-19. 
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pecuniary  aid.  •  Adams  was  the  moving  power  which  produced  lib 
multiplication  of  legations.  By  his  advice,  against  that  of  FranUii : 
Vergennes,  was  Dana  sent  to  Russia  on  a  mission  not  merely 
but  humiliatiug.  Iu  accordance  with  his  policy  was  the  extvaotdinqr 
spectacle  exhibited  of  Izard  remaining  in  Paris  daring  the  whole  tit 
years  of  his  fantastic  mission  to  Tuscany,  and  of  Arthur  and  Willita 
Lee  traversing  central  Europe,  repelled  from  court  to  court  with  a  d» 
respect  which  through  them  reached  their  country,  t  It  was  also  is 
accordance  with  this  view  that  a  blunt  candor  was  adopted  by  Adam 
at  the  outset  of  his  diplomatic  career,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this  can- 
dor, exhibited  in  certain  unnecessary  advice  given  by  him  to  Vergeuncs, 
the  rupture  already  spoken  of  .occurred  between  him  and  that  amiafak 
minister.! 

*  8upra,  $$  6, 15, 106. 

t  Supra,  $  18. 

t  See  Huntington  to  Adams,  Jan.  10,  1781,  condemning  this  want  of  conaideraUoa, 
and  also  7  John  Adams'  Works,  353 ;  2  (printed)  Journal  Secret  Session  of  Congres% 
393. 

Mr.  Leuky  on  this  topio  thns  speaks:  "On  February,  1780,  John  Adams  arrives1 
in  Paris  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  firitam 
in  the  event  of  a  peace,  but  his  relations  with  Vergennes  were  very  stormy.    Adaav 
was  an  able  and  an  honest  man,  and  as  he  had  been  commissioner  at  Paris  on  toe 
recall  of  Silas  Deane,  be  was  not  quite  unaccustomed  to  European  ways,  bet  be 
appears  to  have  been  singularly  wanting  in  the  peculiar  tact  and  delicacy  required  ia 
a  diplomatist.    The  terms  in  which  he  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  French 
expeditions  to  America,  the  auxicty  which  he  showed,  at  a  time  when  America  was 
depending  almost  wholly  upon  French  assistance,  to  represent  his  country  as  com- 
pletely the  equal  of  France,  and  to  disclaim  all  idea  of  obligation,  and  the  sturdy  bot 
somewhat  pedantic  republicanism  with  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  assure  the 
minister  of  one  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns  in  Europe  that '  the  principle  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  a  form  of  government  according  to  their  own  judgments  and 
inclinations  is  in  this  intelligent  age  so  well  agreed  on  iu  the  world  that  it  would  be 
thought  dishonorable  in  mankind  in  general  to  violate  it'  (5  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Coir., 
299)  made  the  worst  possible  impression.    Vergennes  positively  refused  to  hold  any 
further  communication  with  auy  American  euvoy  except  Franklin,  while  Franklin 
himself  was  only  able  to  smooth  the  troubled  waters  by  disavowing  the  sentiments  of 
his  colleagues.    Vergennes  was  perfectly  determined  not  to  make  any  peace  apart 
from  America,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  sever  the  interests  of  America 
from  those  of  France,  but  he  feared  greatly  that  if  Adams  were  suffered  to  offer  s 
commercial  treaty  a  separate  peace  might  bo  made  between  America  and  England, 
and  that  the  latter  power  might  then  turn  her  undivided  strength  against  her  Euro- 
pean enemies.    On  the  other  hand,  ho  clearly  recognized  that  a  speedy  peace  had  be- 
come a  capital  iuterest  to  France.    He  was  fully  resolved  not  to  continue  the  war  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  American  republicanism  to  Canada,  and,  provided  the  inde- 
pendence of  America  were  actually  established,  he  had  no  wish  to  oblige  England  to 
make  any  recognition  which  might  appear  to  her  a  humiliation.    The  independence 
of  Switzerland  and  Genoa,  he  said,  had  never  been  formally  recognized  by  their  for- 
mer masters,  and  Spain  had  delayed  her  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of 
Holland  till  long  after  it  bad  been  established  iudisputably  as  a  fact."    CA  Lecky'j 
History  of  England,  17G.) 
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Ho  justified  this  in  a  letter  of  February  21, 1782,  already  quoted,  to 
Livingston,  in  which  he  said : 

''Wise  men  know  that  militia  sometimes  gain  victories  over  regular  troops  even 
by  departing  from  the  rules,"  adding,  "  I  havo  long  since  learned  that  a  man  may 
give  offense  and  yet  succeed."    (7  John  Adams'  Works,  525,528.) 

But  it  is  evident  that  as  time  passed  ou  he  became  doubtful  as  to 
the  success  of  tbe  "militia"  system,  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  en- 
tirely unceremonious  and  unsophisticated  mode  of  dealing  with  foreign 
governments.  He  never,  it  is  true,  resorted  to  anything  like  trickery 
in  his  political  procedures,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  Of  trickery 
he  was  not  only  incapable,  but  his  very  attempt  at  it  would,  from 
the  simplicity  of  his  nature,  have  been  so  transparent  as  to  cease  to  be 
a  trick.  But  ho  began  to  adapt  himself  not  only  to  the  considerate 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  which  is  as  esseutial  to  diplomatic  as 
it  is  to  social  life,  but  to  the  rules  of  the  u  regular"  service,  at  which 
he  had  previously  so  much  chafed.  As  President  he  was  careful  to  send 
to  foreigu  courts  the  most  experienced  aud  courteous  statesmen  he 
could  find.  And  so  far  from  fiiuging  abroad  ministers  without  assur- 
ances of  their  reception,  he  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  famous  pacifi- 
catory mission  to  France  that  no  ministers  should  go  to  France  unless 
assurances  came  that  they  would  be  received  with  the  respect  due  the 
representatives  of  a  powerful  and  independent  state. 

a«  to  hia^oncep^tion  of  the       §  135,  Qf  hjs  change  of  political  views  iu  other 

relations  notice  has  been  already  taken;  and  it 
has  been  seen  that  with  the  era  of  peace,  when  the  time  for  destruction 
was  over,  he  left,  perhaps  not  without  some  little  abruptness,  the  ranks 
of  purely  liberative  revolutionary  statesmen,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
work  of  building  up  a  system  in  place  of  that  to  the  pulling  down  of  which 
he  had  contributed  so  largely.  And  if  iu  this  he  is  open  to  criticism,  this 
would  be  not  for  undertaking  constructive  work,  but  for  undertaking 
it  as  something  to  be  started  de  novo.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  con- 
structive statesmen  of  the  Revolution — by  Washington,  Franklin,  Liv- 
ingston, and  Morris,  in  particular — a  constitutional  edifice,  not  without 
great  opposition  from  those  with  whom  Adams  was  politically  associ- 
ated, was  gradually  growing  up  under  the  temporary  scaffolding  which 
the  confederate  system  afforded,  and  this  constitutional  edifice  was 
soon  to  take  final  shape  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  work  was  not  helped  by  Adams'  publications  issued  by  him  when 
he  took  up  the  position  of  a  constructive.  Honest  and  patriotic  as  he 
was,  it  was  his  tendency  to  overstate  his  case,  and  the  arguments  he 
used  to  show  the  importance  of  a  new  and  strong  government  might, 
if  they  had  not  been  qualified  by  the  expositions  of  the  Federalist,  have 
driven  from  the  new  constitution  some  of  those  who  gave  it  a  decisive 
support.*    This,  however,  does  uot  belong  to  our  present  range  of  top- 

*See  supra,  $  4» 
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ice.    It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  zealous  as  Adams 
Revolution  for  what  he  called  "  militia  diplomacy,"  it 
by  him  when  he  took  the  helm  iu  person. 


[< 
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8*maei  Ad»ms.        §  135^  The  voluminous  papers  of  Samuel  Adama, 

the  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  free  inspectkm 
which  he  granted  to  me,  enable  an  accurate  estimate  to  be  made  of 
character  of  this  remarkable  statesman,  whose  career  they  illi 
In  the  series  of  large  volumes  in  which  this  correspondence  is  eni 
are  given  not  merely  the  letters  he  received  during  the  Revolution, 
drafts  or  copies  of  letters  written  by  him.    Not  only  are  his  polil 
views  here  brought  to  light  without  reserve,  but  in  his  family  let! 
and  in  the  drafts  and  memoranda  of  papers  issued  or  proposed  to 
issued  by  him  his  character,  as  well  as  his  life,  are  exhibited  with  a 
ness  and  naturalness  which  win  entire  confidence  that  we  have 
exhibited  to  us  the  mau  as  he  really  was.    And  among  his  chi 
istics  we  discover  the  following : 

Incorruptible  in  every  seuse  of  the  term,  desiring  neither  money 
office,  and  incapable  of  being  swerved  from  his  course  by  either j 
tomed  to  live  with  great  frugality,  and  so  indifferent  to  money 
take  no  paius  even  to  make  it  for  his  daily  support,  he  gave  unl 
energy  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  assertion  and  maintooi 
of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  agaiust  authority.    This  principle 
gathered  from  the  Puritans  by  whom  Massachusetts  was  settled,  audi 
like  them  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  the  inquiry  how  far  the  liberty] 
of  one  mau,  if  absolutely  carried  out,  may  not  be  a  deprivation  of  Hm 
erty  in  others.    Liberty  of  the  individual  was  under  all  hazards  to  btj 
secured  and  all  sorts  of  despotisms  overthrown.    To  enforce  these  view! 
he  used  the  town  meetings  of  Massachusetts  with  skill  and  zeal  thij 
knew  no  abatement.    The  field  was  an  admirable  one  for  his  purpoa 
At  these  meetings  there  were  to  be  found  many  high  spirited  aai] 
determined  men  like  himself  by  whom  the  cause  of  liberty  was  lieH 
deserving  of  every  sacrifice,  aud  by  these  men  the  town  meetings  wert 
controlled,  and  from  them  delegates  were  elected  to  provincial  asses*] 
blies  and  to  committees  of  correspondence.    In  this  way  men  of  hisowi 
type  were  chosen  as  his  associates  in  public  affairs,  and  over  them  til 
influence  was  supreme. 

When  we  read  his  correspondence  we  see  the  source  of  the  element! 
of  this  influence.  He  controlled  the  elections;  and  such  was  his  ao* 
tere  purity  of  character,  so  earnest  and  yet  implacable  his  advocacy  of 
the  principles  he  maintained,  so  keen  the  logic  with  which  he  carried 
out  these  principles  to  their  ex tremest  consequences,  that  those  wta 
went  to  Congress  under  his  auspices  were  apt  to  remain  iu  it  under  ha 
control. 

But  devotion  so  uncompromising  to  the  liberty  of  the  individual  coaW 
pot  be  limited  to  resistauce  to  authority  from  abroad.    By  authority  M 
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home  this  principle  could  also  be  pnt  in  jeopardy.  To  him  the  town 
meeting  was  the  primary  guardian  of  liberty,  and  it  was  because  Con- 
gress represented  either  town  meetings,  or  the  equivalent  ot  town  meet- 
ings, that  he  regarded  it  as  a  proper  depository  of  power.  But  beyond 
this  he  would  not  go.  He  was  for  placing  the  entire  direction  of  public 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  congressional  committees  acting  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Congress ;  and  he  not  only  resolutely  opposed  the 
establishment  of  departments  of  finance  and  of  foreign  affairs,  but  when 
these  departments  were  filled  by  the  election  of  Morris  and  Livingston, 
he  not  only  looked  on  these  eminent  men  with  distrust  as  intruders  on 
the  domain  of  popular  rights,  but  he  almost  uuiformly  threw  his  influ- 
ence against  the  measures  they  held  necessary  for  the  public  good.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Washington  was  in  military  affairs  more  or  less  supreme ; 
and  while  he  respected  Washington's  moral  character  and  while  he  was 
not  a  participant  in  any  cabal  for  his  removal,  yet  he  opposed  almost 
every  project  which  Washington  thought  necessary  for  military  success, 
while  hcover  and  overagain  insisted  that  Washington's  u  Fabian  dilatori- 
ness  "  should  be  overruled  by  peremptory  congressional  instructions  to 
attack  the  enemy  no  matter  at  what  odds.  Aud  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  watched  Washington  as  the  embodiment  of  military  power  appears 
from  the  frequent  letters  by  and  to  him  among  his  papers,  in  which  the 
"  Fabian  policy  "  of  the  "  great  man  "  is  disapproved  and  his  measures 
for  building  up  the  army  objected  to.  And  this  may  be  attributed  not 
so  much  to  personal  opposition  to  Washington  as  to  his  dislike  of 
executive  authority  aud  to  his  acceptance  of  the  view,  elsewhere 
commented  on,  that  in  revolutions  heroic  and  impetuous  force  is  rather 
embarrassed  than  aided  by  the  arts  of  military  and  diplomatic  science, 
and  the  mechanism  constructed  by  these  arts  it  can  sweep  aside  by  its 
natural  onslaught. 

With  Franklin  Samuel  Adams  had  little  correspondence ;  but  among 
his  papers  are  numerous  letters  from  Arthur  Lee,  Richard  H.  Lee,  and 
William  Lee,  charging  Franklin  with  dissoluteness,  disloyalty,  and 
peculation  ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  Arthur  Lee's  continuance  in 
the  French  legation  would  make  Franklin's  position  intolerable,  Samuel 
Adams  voted  not  only  to  retain  Arthur  Lee,  but  to  humiliate  Franklin 
by  a  resolution  declaring  him  to  be  engaged  in  "  dissensions  "  in  that 
legation. 

The  position  of  Congress  when  led  by  Samuel  Adams,  especially  on 
the  question  of  enlistments,  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Parliament  of  1654 
when  led  by  Bradshaw.  In  both  cases  legislation  deemed  essential  by 
the  executive  was  refused.  In  letters  written  by  confidential  agents 
of  the  British  Government  in  1781  and  the  early  part  of  1782  it  was  said 
that  Washington's  only  course  in  order  to  sustain  himself  would  be  tQ 
follow  the  example  of  Cromwell  aud  dissolve  and  even  imprison  the  con- 
tumacious  legislators ;  and  it  was  further  said  that  if  Washington  took 
this  coarse  he  would  be  supported  by  the  artjiy.    Put  Cromwell's  dissoVv 
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tiou  of  parliamentary  government  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  a 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  Washington's  submission  to  the  legislative 
action,  however  unwise  that  action  was,  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by 
the  call  of  a  Constitutional  Convention,  of  which  he  was  president,  and 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Two  causes,  after  the  war  was  over,  contributed  greatly  to  modify 
Samuel  Adams'  jealousy  of  executive  power.  In  the  first  place  the 
Continental  Congress  fell  into  a  decrepitude  which  drew  from  him  a 
reluctant  confessiou  that  it  was  as  a  body  incapable  of  administering 
the  federal  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  for  such  purposes  a  stronger 
federal  government  should  be  instituted.  In  the  secoud  place  Shay's 
rebellion  showed  that  by  town  meetings  the  affairs  of  States  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  governed,  and  that  a  strouger  State  government  was  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  peace  than  that  which  previously  had  been  his 
ideal.  He  adopted,  as  the  result  of  this  experience,  the  position  that 
both  federal  and  State  governments,  as  coordinate  sovereigu  powers, 
should  be  supreme  in  their  particular  orbits.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
accepted  the  federal  Constitution  as  reported  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, on  the  understanding  that  amendments  should  be  adopted  giv- 
ing additional  security  to  individual  liberty  and  State  sovereignty;  and 
that,  when  these  amendments  were  passed  in  substance  as  he  proposed, 
he  gave  the  Constitution  his  cordial  support.  Hence  also  it  was  that  as 
governor  of  the  State,  in  1794,  1795,  1796,  he  was  resolute  iu  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  State  law  as  much  against  popular  tumult  ou  the 
one  side  as  federal  aggression  on  the  other.  Yet  till  his  death,  in  1803, 
he  maintained,  while  loyally  accepting  the  federal  Constitution,  and 
accepting,  though  not  until  after  long  experience,  the  necessity  of  in  vest- 
ing the  executive  and  judiciary  with  powers  in  their  fundamental  rela- 
tions co-ordinate  with  the  legislature,  he  watched  with  his  old  jealousy 
any  eucroachment  of  authority,  whether  federal  or  State,  over  the  limits 
of  the  law,  and  he  continued  to  regard  England  as  sle  theu  was  with  the 
same  distrust  with  which  his  Puritan  predecessors  had  regarded  Eug- 
land  under  Charles  II  and  he  himself  had  regarded  Eugland  under  Lord 
North.  This  brought  him  into  antagonism  with  the  federalists,  by  whom 
his  election  as  governor  was  opposed,  and  caused  him  to  doubt  the  wis* 
dom  of  Jay's  treaty  and  to  support  Jefferson's  candidacy  for  the  presi- 
dency.   His  life  theu  fell  into  three  distinct  eras : 

(1)  That  of  rightful  organization  of  popular  power  to  overthrow  the 
British  rule. 

(2)  That  of  the  wrong-headed  diversion  of  these  forces  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  building  up  an  adequate  revolutionary  government. 

(3)  That  of  the  rightful  and  harmonious  adjustment  of  popular  and  of 
administrative  power,  which  he  advocated  and  euforced  after  the  per- 
fection of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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ARTHUR  LEE. 


Outline  of  history.         §  13&  Arthur  Lee,  according  to  the  notice  by  Sparks, 

in  his  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  bom  on  the  20th  of  December,  1740.  His 
early  education  was  fiuished  at  Eton  College,  in  England,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  med- 
ical profession.  Having  gone  through  with  the  usual  courses,  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  leaving  Edinburgh  he  traveled 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  and  then  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  physic.  Not  well  satisfied  with  this  calling,  he 
resolved  to  abandon  it  and  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
went  over  to  London,  and  became  a  student  in  the  Temple  about  the 
year  1765. 

From  this  period  till  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  Arthur  Lee 
held  a  correspondence  with  his  brothers,  and  several  other  persons  in 
America,  respecting  the  political  state  of  things  in  England,  and  the 
transactions  relating  to  the  Colonies.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  the 
interests  of  his  couutry,  and  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  be  agent  for  that  colony,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Franklin, 
who  left  England  iu  the  spring  of  1775.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  committee  of  secret  correspondence  requested  Mr.  Lee  to  act  as 
their  secret  agent  in  London,  and  to  transmit  to  them  any  information 
which  he  might  think  important.  He  wrote  to  the  committee  several 
letters  while  acting  in  this  agency. 

When  commissioners  to  the  court  of  France  were  appointed,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, one  of  the  number,  declined  accepting  the  appointment,  and 
Arthur  Lee  was  put  in  his  place  October  22,  1776.  ne  proceeded  from 
London  to  Paris,  where  he  met  the  other  commissioners.  In  the  spring 
of  1777  he  went  to  Spain,  by  the  advice  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  de- 
sign of  procuring  aid  from  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  was  partially  successful.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  made  a  short  tour  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  for  similar  purposes,  and 
maintained  for  some  time  a  correspondence  of  a  political  nature  with 
Baron  de  Schulenberg,  one  of  the  Prussian  ministers.  Meantime  he 
received  from  Congress  the  appointment  of  commissioner  to  Spain,  but 
he  never  went  out  of  France  while  acting  under  this  commission.  Tt 
expired  when  Mr.  Jay  was  made  minister  pleuipotoutfaus  to  ttakrowct* 
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Arthur  Lee  returned  to  the  United  States  in  September,  1780,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to  the  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. By  this  body  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to  Congress.  While  in  that 
capacity  he  was  made  one  of  a  commission  to  form  treaties  with  tbc 
Indians  on  the  northwestern  frontiers,  and  was  occupied  several  months 
in  the  duties  of  that  expedition.  He  died  in  Virginia,  alter  a  short  ill- 
ness, ou  the  12th  of  December,  1792.* 

Hi8  pj^^m*^  Eds-        §  137.  Of  Arthur  Lee's  course  in  England,  prior 

to  his  removal  to  Paris  in  1770,  we  have  occa- 
sional glimpses.  Abandoning  medicine,  he  became,  after  due  study,  a 
barrister;  he  was  a  frequent  writer  iu  the  public  press,  and  ho  wasiu 
particular  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers  called  Junius  American^ 
which  undertook  to  apply  to  British  action  towards  America  the  same 
style  of  in  vective  which  Juuius  applied  to  British  affairs.  He  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Paul  Weutworth,  whose  position  is  described  in  another 
page;  t  and  of  their  relations  Governor  Hutchinson  gives  the  following 
uotice  in  his  diary  under  date  of  April  27,  1775: 

"Paul  Wentworth  called;  gave  mo  a  long  history  of  his  connection  with  Mr.  Lee 
(Junius  Aincricauus),  of  his  endeavor  to  stop  him  from  further  writing,  and  of  his 
persuading  him  to  go  abroad  next  summer,  and  furnishing  him  with  £300,  which  he 
would  consider  as  borrowed.  Wished  his  brother  in  Virginia  might  bo  of  the  council 
there,  and  that  Lee  himself  might  havo  the  ministry's  countenance  (under  Lord  North),  or 
at  least  their  connivance,  for  a  place  iu  the  city  (of  London),  so  as  to  be  fair  for  suc- 
ceeding Glyu,  when  ho  dies,  in  the  recorder's  place." 

The  inference  from  this  is,  that  down  to  the  final  rupture  iu  1776 
Arthur  Leo  did  not  consider  himself  released  from  his  British  allegiance, 
but  that,  iu  commou  with  others  who  afterwards  took  decided  ground 
on  the  American  side,  he  was  ready  to  accept  official  position  from  the 
British  Government,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  what  were 
then  considered  the  distinctive  liberties  of  the  Colonies.  If  Hutchiu- 
sou  be  correct,  Arthur  Lee's  application,  through  Paul  Weutworth, 
was  not  merely  for  some  official  position  in  London  for  himself,  but  for 
a  place  in  the  council  in  Virginia  for  his  brother.  But  the  utmost  that 
we  can  gather  from  this  passage  is  that  Arthur  Lee,  in  the  summer  of 
1775,  agreed  to  abandon  his  "  Junian"  labors,  and  was  an  applicant  for 
the  ministry's  influence  iu  order  to  obtain  a  city  office.  There  is  noth- 
ing, however,  in  this  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  Congress  when  he 
took  office  under  it  in  1776. 

Hia  connection  with  Wilkes.     §  13&  it  is  principally  in  connection  with  Wilkes 

that  Arthur  Lee,  when  in  England,  appears  before 
the  public.  He  distinguished  himself,  so  we  are  told,  by  an  eloquent 
address  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Loudon,  in  one  of  the  various  London  cam- 
paigns in  which  Wilkes  was  engaged.J    "  Our  brother,"  so  writes  William 


*  See  also  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  by  his  nephew,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Boston,  1821). 
tlfifra,  $  208.  t  See  I  Life  of  Arlhur  Lee,  29-32. 
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Shippen,  a  brother- in-law,  to  Richard  H.  Lee,  on  August  14, 1 773, il  isshin- 
ing  before  the  livery  of  London  in  much-applauded  speeches  in  favor  of 
Stepheu  Say  re  as  sheriff  of  London,  and  by  his  eloquence  gained  a  great 
majority  of  hands  in  favor  of  Stepheu  Sayre  and  Alderman  Plummer. 
What  strauge,  impudent  Americans !    Do  you  remember  Sayre  t    He 
was  in  Virginia  some  years  ago  soliciting  tobacco  commissions,  and  did 
not  behave  well — was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Bardt  &  Co.  (sic).    Arthur 
gained  great  applause,  says  an  English  paper  of  1 9th  June."*  His  father, 
William  Lee,  was  elected,  in  1775,  alderman  on  the  Wilkes  ticket,  and 
iu  a  particularly  heated  contest  was  one  of  the  two  aldermen  by  whom 
alone  Wilkes  was  sustained,  t    Arthur  Lee  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Stephen  Sayre,{  who  afterwards  became  his  secretary,  when  Sayre  was 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition.    He  was  himself  defended  by  Wilkes 
when  he  was  charged  with  publishing  certain  letters  which  had  been 
surreptitiously  obtained.§    And  when  Beaumarchais  visited  London  he 
found  Arthur  Lee  at  certain  convivial  assemblages  presided  over  by 
Wilkes,  assemblages  which  Beaumarchais,  himself  by  no  means  squeam- 
ish, declared  to  be  "  libertine."  ||    As  will  hereafter  be  seen,  Arthur  Lee 
took  with  him  into  public  life  some  at  least  of  the  traditions  of  the  Wilkes 
school,  and  the  same  traditions  were  not  without  their  influence  on 
Sayre  and  William  Lee,  who  had  entered  public  life  as  the  disciples 
and  associates  of  Wilkes. 

wiikc' eni  influence.        §  139.  That  the  school  of  which  Wilkes  was  the 

head  was  singularly  profligate  and  corrupt  English 
authorities  agree: 

11  Wilkes  had  till  very  lately  been  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  most  profane, 
licentious,  and  agreeable  rakes  about  town.  He  was  a  man  of  taste,  reading,  and 
engaging  manners.  His  sprightly  conversation  was  the  delight  of  green  rooms  and 
taverns,  and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  he  was  sufficiently  under  restraint  to 
abstain  from  detailing  the  particulars  of  his  amours  and  from  breaking  jests  on  the 
New  Testament.  His  expensive  debaucheries  forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews. 
He  was  soon  a  mined  man,  nnd  determined  to  try  his  chance  as  a  political  advent- 
urer."   (Macau lay's  Essay  on  Chatham ;  Works,  vol.  7,  p.  241.) 

"  Wilkes  was  a  worthless  profligate,  but  he  had  a  remarkable  faculty  of  enlisting 
popnlar  sympathy  ou  his  side;  and  by  a  singular  irony  of  fortune  he  became  iu  the 
end  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  three  of  the  greatest  advances  which  our 
constitution  has  made."    (4  Green'*  History  of  English  People,  2*20.) 

"When  only  twenty-two  he  married  a  rich  heiress  ten  years  older  than  himself,  of 
strict  Method  istical  principles,  from  whom  he  was  soon  after  separated,  and  whom  he 
treated  with  great  baseness.  His  countenance  was  repulsively  ugly.  His  life  was 
scandalously  and  notoriously  profligate,  and  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  profanity 
which  exceeded  even  that  of  the  vicious  circle  in  which  ho  lived,  bnt  he  possessed 
some  qualities  which  were  well  fitted  to  secure  success  in  life.  He  had  a  brilliant 
and  ever  ready  wit,  unflagging  spirits,  unfailing  good  humor,  great  personal  courage, 


*  28  South.  Lit.  Mess.,  184.     As  to  Say  re's  subsequent  disreputable  history,  see  infra, 
$$  150,  192  ff. 

t  Infra,  $  174  ;  19  An.  Reg.,  154.  $  2  Wade's  Junius,  106. 

t  See  infra,  $192.  ||  See  3  Mag.  Amer.  History,  fi31. 
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much  shrewdness  of  judgment,  much  charni  of  manner.  *  *  *  It  is  not  probable 
that  he  bad  any  serious  political  convictions,  but  like  most  ambitious  men,  ho  threw 
himself  into  politics  as  the  easiest  mothod  of  acquiring  notoriety  and  position,  and  be 
expended  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  the  venture.  *  *  *  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  censuring  the  king's  speech  in  1761,  but  his  speaking  was  cold  and  commonplace,  and 
'made  no  impression  on  the  House.  The  North  Britain  however,  which  he  founded 
in  the  following  year,  raised  him  at  once  to  importance.  It  had  little  literary  merit 
beyond  a  clear  acd  easy  style,  but  it  skillfully  reflected  aud  aggravated  the  popular 
hatred  of  the  Scotch.  *  #  *  Wilkes,  after  bis  release  from  the  Tower,  hod  set  op  a 
private  printing  press  in  his  own  house,  and  among  other  documents  he  had  printed 
a  parody  of  the  Essay  on  Man  called  An  Essay  on  Woman,  and  also  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Veni  Creator.  *  *  *  Both  the  Essay  on  Woman  and  the  imitation  of  the  Veui 
Creator  were  in  a  high  degree  blasphemous  and  obscene."  (3  Leoky's  History  of  Eng- 
land, 72  JT) 

The  House  of  Lords,  before  whom  the  question  was  irregularly 
brought,  voted  the  poems  to  be  a  "scandalous,  obscene,  and  impious 
libel,"  and  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house  in  the  matter  has  been 
justly  questioned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  rightfulness  of  the  opin- 
ion it  expressed. 

Wilkes  was  expelled  from  the  house,  and  when  he  was  again  returned 
from  Brentford  by  a  vote  of  1.143  to  296  for  Luttrell,  the  resolution  of 
the  house  declaring  Luttrell  to  have  been  elected  made  Wilkes  for  the 
time  the  representative  of  constitutional  rights. 

"  Few  of  the  most  illustrious  English  statesmen  have  enjoyed  a  greater  or  mora 
enduring  popularity,  or  have  exercised  a  more  commanding  power.  When,  in  April, 
1770,  ho  was  released  from  prison  London  was  illuminated  for  joy,  aud  the  word 
'  liberty/  in  letters  three  feet  high,  blazed  in  front  of  the  Mansion  House.  In  spite  of 
all  the  efforts  of  the  court  he  was  elected  successively  alderman  and  sheriff,  and,  after 
a  fierce  struggle  which  lasted  for  three  years,  lord  mayor,  and  then  once  more  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  he  governed  with  au  almost  absolute  sway  that  city  influence 
which  was  still  ono  of  the  great  forces  in  English  politics."  (3  Lecky's  History  of 
England,  143. ) 

And  we  now  know  that  Wilkes'  ostentatious  professions  of  liberalism 
were  as  false  as  his  ostentatious  professions  of  libertinism  were  true. 

How  far  influencing  Arthur        §  140.  Arthur  Lee's  connection  with  Wilkes  is 

Lee.  s 

of  interest  not  only  as  explaining  some  of  Lee's 
personal  idiosyncrasies — e.  g.,  his  recklessness  in  seizing  any  immediate 
instrument  that  might  produce  a  sensation,  his  indifference  as  to  the 
character  of  the  subordinates  he  employed,  his  daring  restlessness,  his 
prejudices  agaiust  the  Scotch — but  as  indicating  what  may  have  beeu 
the  first  impulse  to  the  alienation  which  took  place  between  himself  and 
Franklin  as  soon  as  they  were  compelled  to  act  together.  Franklin  had 
a  distinguished  line  of  acquaintances  in  London,  but  they  none  of  them 
were  among  the  associates  of  Wilkes.  Franklin  naturally  was  much 
honored  by  the  leaders  of  physical  science,  and  in  politics  he  was  from 
time  to  time  consulted  by  Chatham  aud  Burke.  But  among  those  who 
were  intimate  with  Wilkes  he  had  no  acquaintance,  and  he  seems  even 
to  hare  shunned  Lord  Temple,  who  at  one  period  of  his  turbid  career 
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gave  Wilkes  his  snpport.  Of  Wilkes  himself  he  thus  spoke :  "  I  believe 
that  had  the  king  had  a  bad  character  aud  Wilkes  a  good  one,  the  lat- 
ter might  have  turned  the  former  out  of  his  kingdom,"  and  Franklin 
in  the  strongest  way  denounced  Wilkes'  appeal  to  the  mob  in  17C8.  * 
On  the  other  hand,  among  those  closely  allied  to  Franklin  not  a  single 
follower  of  Wilkes  is  to  be  found.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  the 
adherents  of  Wilkes  should  have  looked  with  resentment  on  Franklin, 
among  whose  friends  they  were  not  included,  and  who  regarded  their 
master  with  such  marked  disapproval. 

„,,     _  ,.  „  ,         §  141.  The  first  we  hear  as  to  the  Revolution 

The    Coldou    Letters:    their  3 

indication  of  hostility  to    from  Arthur  Lee  is  in  the  remarkable  letters  ad- 

Washington  and  Franklin.        ,  _  ._.  .„  „    ,  , 

dressed  to  kt Lieutenant-Governor  Golden,"  of 
New  York,  under  date  of  February  13  and  14  aud  April  15, 1776.  These 
letters  are  hereafter  given,  with  notes,  under  their  proper  dates.  The 
name  of  u  OoMen,"  it  is  agreed,  was  adopted  by  Lee  in  order  to  shelter 
himself  from  exposure  in  case  of  the  letters  being  intercepted,  Golden 
being  an  uncompromising  loyalist,  though  still  in  New  York.  The 
probability  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  notes  hereafter  given,  that  the 
letters  were  trusted  to  a  messenger,  with  directions  to  give  them  to 
Samuel  Adams  or  Lovell,orsomeotherof  Arthur  Lee's  personal  friends.t 
From  these  letters  the  following  inferences  as  to  Arthur  Lee's  position 
in  the  spring  of  1776  may  be  drawn : 

(1)  While  unquestionably,  notwithstanding  the  guarded  language  he 
felt  bound  to  use,  sympathizing  with  the  Golonies,  there  is  nothing  to 
sbow  that  this  sympathy  was  different  from  that  at  the  time  expressed 
by  liberals  of  the  Chatham  school,  as  then  represented  by  Shelburne. 

(2)  He  had  no  attachment  to  the  revolutionary  organization  as  then 
existing.  Of  that  organization,  on  its  military  side,  Washington  was 
the  head;  on  the  diplomatic  side,  Franklin.  In  the  remarkable  anony- 
mous memorandum  attached  to  the  first  of  these  letters  (a  memorandum 
the  authorship  of  which  by  Arthur  Lee  may  be  now  considered  as 
settled)  an  appeal  is  made  to  affect,  in  part  through  the  agency  of 
Richard  H.  Lee,  the  placing  of  a  New  England  general  at  the  head  of 
the  army;  while  in  one  of  the  subsequent  letters  the  expediency  is 
suggested  of  bringing  over  aud  commissioning  a  European  officer  of 
such  high  rank  as  at  least  greatly  to  embarrass  Washington.  And  to 
Franklin  specific  objection  ou  personal  grounds  is  made.  Supposing 
these  letters  were  meant  for  Arthur  Lee's  particular  correspondents — 
Samuel  Adams  and  James  Lovell — in  Boston,  as  well  as  for  Richard 
H.  Lee  and  his  family  in  Virginia,  we  have  here  the  first  accessible 


•  2  Franklin's  Life  and  Writings,  158 ;  2  Jesse's  George  III,  79. 

tThe  suggestion  of  Sparks,  indeed,  as  will  bo  hereafter  seen,  that  tbey  were  meant 
for  Franklin  seems  improbable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  two  of  these  Franklin  is 
objected  to  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  correspondence.  The  remarkable  way 
in  which  they  ultimately  reached  the  public  archives  is  hereafter  noted. 
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expression  of  the  adverse  combination   by  which   Washington  aud 
Franklin  were  afterwards  so  much  harassed.* 

Tnaocumcy  of  Arthur  Lee'*        §  142.  According  to  a  report  of  Arthur  Lee, 

KtatGDieutof  Ifcaaninrohais' 

London  pivraiM  of  aid.         made  by  hun  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of 

foreign  affairs,  of  October  6,  1777,  as  hereafter 
given,  "about  a  year  aud  a  half  ago  Beaumarchais  came  to  him  in 
London,  as  an  agent  of  this  [the  French]  court,  and  wishing  to  com- 
municate something  to  Congress,"  which  was  uotice  of  an  intended 
gratuity  from  France  of  £200,000  to  Congress.    This  conversation, 
which  is  the  first  of  anything  like  a  diplomatic  character  in  which 
Arthur  Lee  appears  before  us,  became  afterwards  the  subject  of  mnch 
discussion,  t  and  if  it  were  reliable  might  give  a  tone  to  the  attitude  of 
France  to  us  very  different  from  that  generally  accepted.     But  tbe 
accuracy  of  Arthur  Lee's  memory  in  this  respect  may  be  questioned  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  improbability  that  Beaumarchais  would 
have  made  a  statement  which  was  not  only  untrue  at  the  time  but  im- 
politic, aud  which,  iu  any  view,  he  was  without  authority  to  make;  (2) 
the  improbability  that  Arthur  Lee  would  have  withheld  from  Congress 
for  eighteen  months  a  communication  so  important  as  he  must  have 
considered  this  had  he  believed  it  to  be  serious;  (3)  the  fact  that  be 
made  no  report  on  the  subject  to  his  colleagues;  (4)  the  fact  that  he 
never  made  the  alleged  promise  the  basis  of  any  application  to  the 
French  ministry;  (5)  the  fact  that  he  made  no  reference  to  this  state- 
ment iu  his  subsequent  immediate  correspondence  with  Deane;  (6)  the 
fact  that  he  joined  with  the  other  commissioners  on  January  5  ami  Janu- 
ary 17, 1777,  iu  telling  Congress  that  the  supplies  from  France  were 
not  gratuitous,  but  were  to  be  paid  for  iu  produce. 

It  must  be  kept  iu  mind  also  that  Arthur  Lee,  in  his  first  letter  to 
the  committee  of  correspondence  (of  December  31,  1770)  showed  that 
he  then  held  that  whatever  arrangements  he  then  had  made  with 
Beaumarchais  were  unofficial,  and  were  afterwards  remodeled,  before 
adoption,  by  Deane. 

That  Beaumarchais,  iu  his  convivial  talks  at  Wilkes7  table,  may 
have  indulged  in  some  gasconade  as  to  what  France  would  do  for  the 
United  States  is  likely  enough;  but  for  the  reasons  above  given  there 
is  no  ground  now  to  believe  that  Arthur  Lee  had  any  reason  to  hold 
that  such  talk  at  such  a  time  was  a  serious  statement,  which  could  bind 
either  Beaumarchais  or  France.  $  Nor,  according  to  what  we  gather 
from  the  next  section,  did  Arthur  Lee  occupy,  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
versation, such  an  ostensible  official  relation  to  the  United  States  as  to 
give  Beaumarchais7  talk  with  him  anything  of  official  type. 

His  stay  in  London  in  1776.  §  143.    Jn    fl,e    T,jfe  0f  Arthur    Lee,  (vol.  1,  pp. 

55-58),  it  is  stated  that  "in  the  winter  of  1776 
Mr.  Lee  repaired  to  Paris  by  the  direction  of  the  secret  committee  of 

*  Sco  supra,  ^  11.  \  Supra,  H  S\ ,  $-  \  *»**  ?wWa  Franklin,  185. 
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Cougress  •  •  •  as  their  secret  agent  to  improve  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  France  towards  the  Colonies.  In  this  capacity  he  was  re- 
ceived aud  kindly  and  respectfully  treated  by  Count  de  Vergennes. 
•  •  •  From  the  spring  of  1776  until  the  fall  of  it  Mr.  Lee  remained 
in  Paris  as  a  secret  agent  of  Congress/'  and  his  exploits  in  that  posi- 
tion are  then  narrated  in  detail.  But,  as  is  rightly  stated  by  Sparks  in 
au  article  in  the  North  Ainericau  Review  for  April,  1830,  (vol.  30,  p.  489), 
Arthur  Lee,  at  the  period  so  designated,  udid  not  go  at  all  to  Paris  by 
order  of  the  committee  or  as  a  secret  agent."  It  was  not,  as  the  corre- 
spondence hereafter  will  show,  until  August  22, 1776,  when  Deane  was 
already  in  Paris  as  the  then  exclusive  ngent  of  Congress,  that  he  wrote 
to  Vergennes  to  say  that  "I  was  this  morning  informed  of  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  and  that  he  would  be  in  Paris  to-morrow.  This  was 
surprising  to  me,  as  I  knew  of  no  particular  affair  that  might  bring 
him  here."  It  appears  also  from  letters  then  written  by  Arthur  Lee, 
to  be  hereafter  given,  that  on  March  19,  April  15,  June  3,  July  C,  he 
was  in  London,  while  on  June  14  and  June  20  letters  were  addressed 
by  Beau m arch ais  to  him  in  that  city,  Lee  then  taking  the  fictitious  name 
of  Mary  Johnston.  On  July  18  Beaumarchais  wrote  to  Deane  that  Lee 
was  iu  Loudon,  and  on  August  10  Deane,  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Philadel- 
phia of  a  letter  from  Arthur  Lee  evidently  at  London.  On  August 
3  Arthur  Lee  wrote  from  London  to  Dumas.  On  August  22,  as  above 
stated,  Arthur  Lee  was  in  Paris,  but  remained  there  but  a  few  days,  and 
then  returned,  his  brother  William  taking  his  place  as  London  cor- 
respondent of  Congress.  On  September  23  and  November  15  Arthur 
Leo  was  iu  London;  and  it  was  not  until  December  23  that  wo  have  a 
letter  from  him  dated  iu  Paris.  In  this  letter,  hereafter  given,  which 
was  sent  after  his  reception  of  the  appointment  of  envoy  from  Congress 
in  Pari 8,  he  announced  to  Lord  Shelburne  his  determination  to  leave 
ua  couutry  where  from  choice  I  had  fixed  my  fortunes,"  and  to  join 
Franklin,  whom  he  calls  at  this  time  "  our  Pater  Patriae,"  in  the  lega- 
tion at  Paris. 

Of  Arthur  Lee's  duties  in  London  in  1776  down  to  December,  when 
he  went  to  Paris,  we  have  no  definite  information.  He  still  continued 
to  rank,  we  may  gather  from  his  correspondence,  among  the  distinctive 
followers  of  Shelburne,  while  his  letters  to  Congress,  in  response  to 
their  request  for  information,  were  rare. 

Hia adhesion  to  "militia"        §144.  We  have  seen  that  uuder  what  Adams 

diplomacy.  3 

called  the  "militia"  system  of  diplomacy  it  was 
thought  proper  for  the  young  republic  to  send  ministers  to  demand 
recognition  and  loans  from  foreign  courts  without  first  inquiring  whether 
such  ministers  would  be  received,  and  in  fact  when,  iu  the  ordiuary 
policy  governing  the  intercourse  of  nations,  there  was  every  probability 
that  they  would  be  repelled.*    The  most  iudefatigable  advocate  and 

•  Sec  supra,  §  $  15,  100. 
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exponent  of  this  system  was  Arthur  Lee.  Personally,  and  tlircragk' 
brother  Kiel i aril  H.  Lee,  and  his  friend  Samuel  Adams,  lie 
against  the  counsels  of  Franklin  and  the  advice  of  Vergennes 
envoys  should  thus  be  sent  out  to  obtain  recognition  and  funds: 
for  this  purpose  he  and  his  brother  William  Lee  were  coinini 
to  the  courts  of  Madrid,  of  Berlin,  and  of  Vienna.  The  iguomit 
failure  of  the  experiment  showed  lioth  how  erroneous  was  the  poliq 
which  it  was  based,  and  how  injudicious  were  the  steps  taken  tfl 
it  into  effect.  Arthur  Lee  made  his  first  attempt  on  Madrid,  tin 
lie  was  advised  informally,  through  the  Spanish  minister  ia  Fi 
that  he  would  not  be  received.  As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  in 
that  he  had  entered  Spain  be  was  ordered  back,  ia  terms  made  tin 
more  humiliating  from  the  fiivolousness  of  the  reasons  on  whii'litbej 
rested.  He  lingered,  and  the.  orders  for  him  to  leave  became  more  iw- 
emptory,  until  at  last  it  became  obvious  to  him  that  lie  would  not br 
even  permitted  to  reach  the  capital.     He  then  returned  to  Paris. 

in  Berlin,  to  which  capital  he  succeeded  iu  penetrating,  tie  wasmuV 
jected  to  the  insult  of  having  the  theft  of  hia  papers,  by  order  of  ibt 
British  minister,  treated  by  Frederick  the  Great  as  something  not  tol# 
redressed,  on  the  ground  that  Artlmr  Leo  was  an  unwelcome  in  trader, 
without  any  diplomatic  privilege*  whatsoever,  though  Frederick  liad 
previously  acknowledged  the  United  States  as  belligerents,  and  itimigfc, 
therefore,  envoys  from  the.  United  States  were,  personal  reasons  ImM 
set  aside,  entitled  to  diplomatic  protection,  as  was  afterwards  main- 
tained by  Great  Britain  herself  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Mason  and 
Slidell.f  Nor  was  there  over  an  official  letter  declining  to  receive* 
minister  couched  in  terms  more  contemptuously  repel  Ian t  than  that  in 
which  Frederick  told  Arthur  Lee  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  any 
troubled  with  applications  for  recognition  as  minister  of  ttie  Unitrtl 
States,  f  Had  the  advice  of  Franklin  and  Vergennes  been  followed 
these  repulses  would  not  have  occurred,  since  no  minister  would  have 
been  sent  to  Berlin  or  Madrid  until  hia  reception  had  been  previously 
assented  to.  And  if  these  rules  of  considerateuess  and  courtesy  in 
diplomatic  intercourse  prescribed  by  diplomatic  usage  had  been  followed 
by  Arthur  Lee  in  his  dealings  with  Vergennes  he  would  not  have  ex- 
cluded himself,  supposing  there  had  been  no  other  objections  to  him, 
from  that  Informal  social  intercourse  with  that  minister  which  Franklin 

*  In  din  paretics  frumfiranthani,  Urilish  minister  at  Madrid,  to  Weymouth,  secrrtarj 
of  otutc,  Mill-oil  IT,  March  'iO,  1717,  I'UnUln-lJliHtcit  ia  laiKiiiai  la  (save  eJiciekhul  tat 
conversation  with  Grantham  over  Arthur  Lee's  stoppage  in  his  attempts  to  reach 
Madrid.  "  From  M.de  Grimaldi's  account  of  him  he  speaks  nothing  bnt  English,  »ad 
is  represented  as  an  obstinate  man."  "  The  court  is  resolved  to  give  no  countenance 
to  such  attempts.". 

t Seo  tup co,  $  ill ;  Arthur  Lee's  latter  to  the  commissioners  of  Jnnu  28,  1777,  imft*, 
with  note  giving  comments,  with  views  of  Carlisle  and  Wraxall ;  and  see  infra,  i  191 

t  See  infra,  $  175 ;  inpra,   $  01. 
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enjoyed,  and  which  Arthur  Lee,  if  he  had  chosen,  could  readily  have 
possessed.  But  such  was  the  irritation  produced  by  his  habitual  dis- 
courtesy, and  the  distrust  produced  by  the  disreputable  character  aud 
suspicious  dealings  of  his  secretaries,  that  Vergennes,  always  patient 
and  considerate,  felt  bound  to  iuterpose,  and  on  October  29,  1778, 
wrote  to  Gerard,  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  that  his  fear  of 
Lee  and  of  his  surroundings  (ses  entours)  precluded  the  communica- 
tion to  him  of  state  secrets;  and  Gerard  was  further  instructed  to 
inform  Congress  that  Arthur  Lee's  conduct  had  "created  the  highest 
disgust w  in  the  courts  of  France  and  of  Spain,  and  that  neither  court  had 
that  confidence  in  him  "necessary  to  give  success  to  the  negotiations 
of  a  foreign  miuister."  This  message  was  communicated  by  Geraid  to 
Paca  aud  Drayton,  members  of  Congress,  and  by  them  laid  before  Con- 
gress in  a  letter  hereafter  given  uuder  date  of  April  30,  1779.  Under 
the  same  month  and  those  immediately  followiug  are  given  the  con- 
gressional proceedings  in  refereuce  to  Arthur  Lee's  recall. 

^rth mr  £Si°8i0d iifflcn?  5  U5'  Iu  that  l)ortiou  of  tlie  following  volumes 

tie*  with  Franklin.  which  deals  with  the  period  of  Arthur  Lee's  diplo- 

matic functions  in  Europe  much  space  will  be 
taken  up  with  his  attacks  on  Franklin,  aud  the  nature  of  his  differences 
with  Franklin  are  elsewhere  discussed.*  The  topic,  therefore,  can  not 
be  avoided ;  aud  before  entering  on  it  it  may  be  proper  to  state  what 
is  the  prevalent  opinion  among  historical  critics  on  this  questiou. 

Of  American  critics  who  have  discussed  our  revolutionary  diplomatic 
history  no  one  was  more  familiar  with  the  then  accessible  parts  of  that 
history  than  Sparks,  aud  no  one,  in  view  of  Arthur  Lee's  avowed  attach- 
ment to  New  England  men  and  his  close  relations  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  in  Congress,  would  be  regarded  on  sectional  grouuds  as 
likely  to  be  more  impartial.  Aud  of  Arthur  Lee  Sparks  thus  speaks 
in  the  North  American  Keview  for  April,  1830  (vol.  30,  p.  495,  ff.) : 

"Sanguine  in  temperament,  credulous,  hasty  in  notion,  he  yielded  with  a  weakness 
altogether  unpardonable  to  the  corroding  influences  of  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  dis- 
trust. This  habitude  of  mind,  which  scorned  an  inherent  quality,  drew  him  iuto 
endless  disputes  and  difficulties.  Ho  describes  himself  very  truly  when  ho  says, 
1  Unhappily  my  fato  has  thrown  me  into  public  life,  aud  the  impatience  of  my  nature 
makes  me  embark  in  it  with  an  impetuosity  and  imprudence  which  increase  the  evils 
to  which  it  is  necessarily  subject.'  Aversions,  discords,  enmities,  grew  up  and 
thickened  around  him  as  he  advanced  iu  his  public  career,  which,  at  the  same  time 
they  annoyed,  his  own  peace,  fed  the  flame  of  party  already  too  rife  in  our  national 
councils,  and  helped  to  open  breaches  and  perpetuate  divisions  which  operated  with 
a  pernicious  tendency  to  the  end  of  the  war.    These  effects  of  the  infirmities  of  Mr. 

*  See  Lee's  Life  of  Arthur  Lee  and  the  editions  of  Franklin's  works  by  Sparks  and 
Bigelow.  The  attacks  on  Frauklin  by  the  Lees  and  Izard,  which  are  necessarily 
admitted  in  the  followiug  volumes,  and  which  are  also  from  time  to  time  independ- 
ently published,  give,  in  fact,  so  erroneous  a  view  both  of  Franklin  and  of  our  revo- 
lutionary diplomacy,  that  in  a  work  on  that  diplomacy  they  can  not  be  introduced 
without  an  examination  of  the  charges  they  contain. 
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Lee's  temper  on  the  public  interests  and  transactions  of  tlio  time  make  it  necessary 
to  touch  upon  incidents  which  might  otherwise  perhaps  be  passed  over  without  eara- 
tial  detriment  to  the  claims  of  justice,  the  cause  of  impartial  history,  or  the  honor  of 
human  nature. 

"No  one  who  examines  the  subject  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Lee's  quarrels  with  Deane, 
his  hostility  to  Franklin,  and  his  disputes  with  everybody,  a  select  few  only  excepted, 
were  the  primary  causes  of  the  warm  altercations  and  endless  perplexities  which 
distracted  the  deliberations  of  Congress  ou  foreign  affairs  during  two  or  three  years 
of  the  most  anxious  period  of  the  Revolution,  till  Congress  by  a  large  majority 
passed  a  resolution,  which  certainly  does  not  adorn  the  brightest  page  of  their  jour- 
nals, '  that  suspicions  and  animosities  have  arisen  among  the  late  aud  present  com- 
missioners highly  prejudicial  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  United  States.1  It 
would  be  hard  to  put  all  this  to  Mr.  Lee's  accouut,  nor  do  we  iutend  it;  bnt  we  do 
say,  that  he  was  the  primary  and  most  efficient  actor  in  a  train  of  events  which  pro- 
duced these  consequences. 

"The  warfare  commenced  at  an  early  date  between  Lee  and  Deaoo,  and  the  first 
spark  of  the  kindling  tlarne  was  a  spark  of  jealousy.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
interview  between  Mr.  Lee  and  Boaumarchais  in  Loudon,  and  the  plan  concerted 
between  them  for  seuding  two  hundred  thousand  Dounds  sterling  to  the  aid  of  the 
Colonies.  When  Beaumarchais  left  Loudon  Mr.  Lee  seemed  to  consider  this  planai 
matured,  and  that  it  would  be  executed  in  conformity  with  their  arrangements.  He 
gave  notice  accordingly  to  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence,  and  letters  passed 
between  him  and  Beaumarchais  on  the  subject.  While  the  affair  was  in  this  favor- 
able train,  as  he  supposed,  Deano  arrived  in  Paris,  aud  Beaumarchais,  abandoning 
his  first  project,  made  new  arrangements  with  this  agent,  and  prepared  to  send  the 
supplies  through  channels  quite  different  from  those  heretofore  suggested.  By  this 
scheme  also  Mr.  Lee's  agency  was  entirely  dispensed  with.  This  turn  of  the  business 
was  not  relished  by  Leo,  since  it  deprived  him  of  the  merit  and  honor  of  being  the 
medium  through  which  supplies  so  bountiful  and  seasonable  were  transmitted  to  his 
country,  aud  of  the  estimation  which  such  an  event  would  procure  for  him  in  the 
eyes  of  Cougress.  He  hastened  over  to  Paris,  and  from  the  extract  of  a  letter  to 
Count  de  Vcrgennes,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  we  learn  the  humor  in  which 
Deane  was  disposed  to  receive  him.  As  Deane  had  been  led  into  the  engagements 
with  Beaumarchais  at  the  solicitation  of  this  gentleman,  without  knowing  what  had 
been  done  in  London,  he  looked  upon  Lee's  interference  as  officious,  and  was  evidently 
not  in  a  mood  to  receive  or  treat  him  with  much  cordiality.  At  all  events,  their  inter- 
views iu  Paris  produced  anything  but  friendship,  and  Mr.  Lee  returned  to  London 
without  effecting  any  change  iu  the  scheme  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Beaumarchais  and  Deane.  Thus  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  discord  which  after- 
wards attained  so  rank  a  growth  among  the  agents  of  the  United  States  abroad  and 
their  friends  at  home. 

"  About  three  mouths  afterwards  Mr.  Lee  went  back  to  Paris  and  joined  Franklin 
and  Deane  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  from  Congress.  Nothing  had  occurred  in 
the  interim  to  subdue  or  quell  the  feud  that  had  previously  begun,  and  it  was  now 
increased  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Just  at  this  time  Beaumarchais  was  in 
great  embarrassment  ou  account  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  prevent  his  shipping  the  articles  which  he  had  got  in  readiness  and  for 
the  transportation  of  which  vessels  had  been  chartered  and  were  retained  at  a  large 
expense.  Mr.  Lee  showed  no  sympathy  with  Deane  on  this  occasion,  and  perhaps  it 
was  natural  enough  as  things  had  turned  out  that  he  should  be  quite  willing  to  let 
the  responsibility  and  vexation  of  the  enterprise  rest  on  his  colleague,  who  was  to 
share  all  the  honor  of  its  success.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Deaue  had  any  unwilling* 
ness  to  endure  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  Hence  each  had  his  consolation  in 
his  own  way,  but  drawn  from  sources  so  widely  asunder  as  to  afford  bat  *  dUseoarsg* 
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ing  prospect  of  a  speedy  anion  of  sentiment  or  feeling  between  these  two  rival  com- 
missioners. 

"At  length  Mr.  Lee  went  to  Spain,  and  Franklin  and  Deane  remained  in  charge  of 
affairs  at  Paris.  As  the  mercantile  transactions  had  been  in  the  hauds  of  Deane  from 
the  beginning,  and  as  he  was  the  only  commissioner  acquainted  with  them  in  detail, 
he  was  still  considered  as  the  fittest  of  the  three  to  have  a  chief  control  of  this  depart- 
ment. Franklin  made  no  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  mercantile  matters,  and  Mr. 
Leo's  habits  had  beeu  as  little  in  this  linens  his  own,  whereas  Deane  was  a  practical 
merchant.  By  reason  of  Mr.  Loo's  visits  to  Spain  aud  Prussia  ho  was  absent  from 
Paris  a  large  portion  of  the  time  during  the  first  seven  mouths  after  the  meeting  of 
the  commissioners.  It  is  impossible  therefore  that,  he  should  be  well  versed  iu  their 
proceedings,  or  know  the  reasons  and  motives  by  which  his  colleagues  were  guided  in 
any  particular  a.-t  or  determination;  aud  more  especially  as  he  aud  Mr.  Deane  had 
been  on  such  terms  from  the  outset  as  to  forbid  any  explanatory  intercommunications 
of  this  sort  between  them. 

"Auother  iugredient  in  the  cup  of  calamity  Mr.  Lee  found,  or  imagined  he  found, 
on  his  return  from  Prussia.  Mr.  Deano's  visits  to  Versailles  were  frequent,  which 
indicated  that  he  was  well  received  by  the  ministers;  his  residence  in  Paris  had  pro- 
cared  him  many  acquaintances  among  persons  of  eminence,  which  brought  him 
into  notice  and  gave  him  consequence ;  his  mercantile  transactions  had  connected 
him  with  persous  of  business  and  opened  a  wide  lield  of  correspondence,  which  also 
contributed  to  his  importance.  Mr.  Lee  was  comparatively  a  stranger  and  had  none 
of  these  advantages ;  and  what  was  probably  keenly  felt  by  a  temper  so  sensitive  as 
his,  Deane  made  it  no  point  of  delicacy  to  place  himself  on  as  high  a  pedestal  as  his 
good  fortuuo  enabled  him  to  mount,  leaving  his  less  favored  colleague  to  stand  in 
snch  a  niche  as  he  could  tiud  at  hand.  No  courtesy  or  good-will  was  lost  on  either 
aide.  Deane  was  by  nature  formal,  cold,  slow,  aud  fond  of  parade;  Lee  was  ardent, 
rapid,  eager,  and  regardless  of  forms  where  he  could  come  quickly  to  the  reality 
and  the  substance.  It  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  commingling  of  such  prin- 
ciples as  these,  and  the  more  closely  they  were  brought  in  contact  the  greater  would 
be  the  strife  of  the  discordant  elements. 

"  It  was  now  that  the  characteristic  foible  of  Mr.  Lee  began  to  show  itself.  He 
conceived  the  notion  that  all  the  friends  of  Deane  must  be  his  enemies.  Then  came 
over  his  mind  strange  visions  of  plots  aud  intrigues  and  combinations  formed  to  mar 
his  peace,  defame  his  character,  and  injure  his  reputation.  He  believed  it  was  a  part 
of  the  busiuess  of  this  knot  of  adversaries  to  write  paragraphs  to  his  discredit  and 
procure  their  insertion  iu  the  European  gazettes  and  to  take  care  that  they  were 
repeated  in  the  American  papers.  He  conceived  them  to  be  busy  also  in  writiug 
letters  of  the  same  purport,  and  thus  to  be  infusing  a  poison  not  only  into  the  public 
mind,  but  into  the  mind  of  individuals  whose  good  opinion  was  important  to  his 
fame  and  success.  At  the  head  of  this  formidable  league  in  his  imagination  was 
placed  Mr.  Deane,  by  whose  arts  and  machinations  it  had  been  brought  into  being 
while  he  was  absent  in  Prussia.     *     *     * 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  another  and  much  deeper  cause  of  the  settled  enmity 
of  Mr.  Lee  to  Dr.  Franklin,  which  he  never  pretended  to  conceal  in  conversation,  or 
in  writing  to  his  friends,  after  ho  had  been  a  few  months  in  Paris.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  of  his  interest  aud  that  of  his  friends  in  Congress  were  used  to  procure  Dr. 
Franklin's  recall  from  France,  with  the  view  of  securing  Mr.  Leo's  appointment  in 
his  stead.  His  letters  were  tilled  with  censures  of  Frauklin's  conduct,  boldly  affirm- 
ing his  unfitness  for  such  a  station,  and  at  all  events  recommending  that,  if  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  his  recall,  he  should  be  sent  to  an  interior  government,  where  he 
could  do  neither  harm  nor  good.  A  few  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Lee's  letters  will  set  this 
subject  in  a  clearer  light.  To  Samuel  Adams  he  writes,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1777: 
*  I  have  within  this  year  been  at  the  several  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  aud  Berlin,  and 
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I  find  thu  of  Fn    .       the  great  wheel  thai  MRM  them  all.     More,  therefore.  Hi*  m 
activity  kieqaitiile.  awl  if  it  should  ever  In'  a  question  in  Congress  shorn  niyilw 
tfon,Jrt««WW*iucftof)!iffc(i(Djuji/orrfinfni6witijf  (Aol  f«*Wrfj»re/erl«iiis  *(!»*(■ 
JhMM.'    (Life,  Vol.  a,  p.  113.)    Again,  on  the  mime  duy  he  writes  la  hit  brat 
aid  Henry  Lee,  then  in  Congress:  '  My  idea  of  uduptingebarac tern  ami  pUa 
Dr.  FmmkUnto  }  the  Jir*t,  mo«f  rttptctable,  and  quiet ;  •   Mr.  Deatie  to  Hiril*»l: 

and  the  alderman  (William  Lee)  to  Berlin,  as  the  commercial  department ;  Mr.  Inrl 
where  be  is;  Mr.  Jennings  at  Madrid,  his  reserve  and  circumspection  being 
lently  adapted  I  that  court.  France  remains  the  center  of  political  actm 
here,  therefore,  1  should  choose  to  he  employed.'  (p.  115.)  Again,  to  Ki.  hanl 
Lee;  'Tiling*  go  on  morse  and  worse  every  day  among  ourselves,  and  my  ttu 
morepaiufnL  I  sec.  In  every  department  neglect,  dissipation,  and  private m 
Betas;  in  trust  bxre,  I  am  responsible  for  what  I  can  not  prevent,  mid  these  wn  wm 
will  probably  b*s  the  instruments  »f  having  me  called  to  account  one  day  for  tint 
misdeeds.  There  is  but  one  way  of  redressing  this  ami  remedying  the  public  ■- til,  the 
la  the  plan  I  beforo  sent  yon,  of  appointing  the  doctor,  konorl*  i-aum,  u>  Vtsu 
Mr.  Deane  to  Hi  Mr.  Jennings  to  Madrid,  and  having  me  litre.     In  Dm!  w 

ibotildfaaveitln  my  power  to  call  those  loan  account  through  whose  bauds  lknovd* 
poblic  money  htis  passed,  nod  which  will  either  never  be  accounted  Tor,  cm 
counted  for  by  connivance  of  those  who  are  to  share  in  the  public  plunder.'    (p.  IT.  I 

"Hen  truly  ih  a  most  pera native  argil  merit  for  Congress  to  make  Mr.  Lee  v 
to  France,  Wh:it  a  frightful  picture  Is  here  drawn  of  the  mismanage  men  t,  ilimrdm 
and  distracted  condition  of  the  American  affairs  at  that  court,  and  what  depln 
consequences  most  ensue  mil  ess  that  'one  irny'  is  resorted  to,  of  sending  Dr.  FreiAJn 
to  the  capital  Of  Austria,  and  sotting  Mr.  Lee  to  turn  the  '  yreoJ  trkvel'  M  Psris,  tj 
the  magical  movements  of  which,  under  his  control,  an  infallible  remedy  will  l» 
applied  and  a>  radical  reform  suddenly  effected. 

"In  another  li' tier  to  Samuel  Adams  the  same  nllnring  prospect  is  again  held  est 
on  tho  easy  conditions  only  of  the  same  arrangement:  'If  Mr.  Lloyd  Is  appoints! 
agent.  Dr.  Front  I'm  •enl  to  J'irmia,  Mr.  Dcauo  to  Holland,  osrf  I  am  lr/1  ker«,  wesh  ~ 
all  act  in  concert,  and  not  only  have  a  full  inquiry  made  into  the  expenditure  of  tb 
public  money,  htit  establish  Iliat  order,  decency,  and  regularity  which  are  late 
ished  from  the  public  business  at  present,  s)  as  to  involve  us  in  continual  eoDftuiw 
and  expense.'  (p.  137.)  Here  we  have  the  same  modosty  in  the  proposal,  and  us 
same  temptation  to  comply  with  it.  But  wo  shall  not  tai  our  readers  with  remsrti 
on  these  extracts.  Their  language  and  tlioii  purpose  are  but  too  plain,  tt 
not  even  ask  whether  B  man  with  such  deaigus  in  his  bend  is  to  be  credited  for 
immaculate  disinterestedness  in  representing  the  disabilities  or  disqualifications  of  ■ 
public  officer  wlmm  lie  is  thus  covertly  ill  tempting  In  undermine  and  supersede, 
need  wo  ask  whether  the  vague  charges  of  a  man  tinder  such  a  bias,  unless  accomp* 
nied  with  proof*  bearing  I  lie  marks  of  truth  as  if  written  with  a  sunbeam,  ought  to 
woigh  with  a  considerate  mind  more  than  a  feather  or  a  straw.  Mr.  Lee  abouadi 
with  charges,  but  seldom  with  facts  to  support  them.  In  tho  above  extracts,  for 
Instance,  he  charges  mimel/oily  with  neglect  of  duty,  dissipation,  private  schemes,  mu- 
deede,  public  pluuiler,  and  other  heinous  misdemeanors.  But  ieho  in  itt  That  ii 
secret  which  be  keeps  to  himself.  Where  were  these  nets  committed  ;  when,  be*, 
and  to  what  end  F  This  is  all  it  secret,  and  you  are  left  to  conjecture,  suspect,  si 
wonder.  The  only  thing  of  which  you  arc  made  positively  certain  is  that  if  Dr. 
Franklin  can  be-  got  off  to  the  quiet  retreat  of  Vienna  and  Mr.  Lee  is  left  to  cantnl 
affairs  in  the  hustling  world  of  Paris  all  disorders  will  cease,  and  a  now  era  wi 
tnence  in  the  young  annuls  of  American  diplomacy." 

Tucker,  in  a  note  to  his  Life  of  Jefferson,  I,  lUti,  speaks  of  Arthur  Lee  us  "singnlsrlj 

*  Bee  ttrprv,  $  136. 
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impracticable  in  his  temper  and  disposition;7'  adding,  "  he  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  who  rarely  lose  an  opportunity  of  complaint,  or  censure,  or  contradiction." 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  history,  thus  writes: 

"  The  United  States  wore  to  be  represented  in  France  to  its  people  and  to  the  elder 
house  of  Bourbon  by  a  treacherous  merchant,  by  a  barrister  who,  otherwise  a  patriot, 
was  consumed  by  malignant  envy,  and  by  Frankliu,  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  his 
century."    (9  Bancroft's  United  States,  133.) 

By  Hildreth  *  Arthur  Lee  is  spokeu  of  as  an  "  unquiet,  envious,  irritable,  and  sus- 
picious man,  very  anxious  to  obtain  for  himself  the  sole  management  of  the  mission." 

Lom^nie  (1856),  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  in  the  work  already  cited  (3  Beau- 
marchais  and  His  Times  (English  translation)  133),  writes: 

"  Having  had  occasion  to  study  closely  the  works  of  the  American  deputatiou  at 
Paris,  we  can  affirm  that  Arthur  Lee's  assistance  was  very  insignificant,  that  he  had 
no  credit  with  the  French  Government,  which  suspected  him  either  rightly  or  wrongly 
of  haviug  secret  connections  with  the  English  Government,  and  that  he  really  played 
in  connection  with  it  the  part  of  the  fly  in  the  fable  of '  La  Moucho  du  Cocao.'  This 
perfectly  explains  his  permanent  irritation  against  his  two  colleagues." 

By  Schlosser,  in  his  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it  is  said  : 

"  Silas  Deane  was  soon  recalled  by  Congress,  and  Lee  had  made  himself  an  object 
of  suspicion  and  hatred,  although  from  very  different  causes.  The  whole  rested  upon 
Franklin  and  everyone  regarded  him  as  the  image  of  that  ideal  and  poetic  democracy 
which  Rousseau  had  so  charmingly  described."  (6  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed., 
141.) 

Mr.  Parton's  criticism  is  as  follows : 

"  Of  Arthur  Lee  posterity  will  know  little  more  than  that  he  was  the  enemy 
of  Frankliu.  Unless  the  reader  of  these  lines  is  an  exceptionally  well-informed  or  an 
exceptionally  ill-informed  person,  there  is  in  his  mind  at  this  moment  a  lurking  dis- 
trust of  Franklin's  absolute  sincerity  which  could  be  traced  back  through  various 
channels  of  calumny  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  brain  of  Arthur  Lee."  (  2  Parton's 
Franklin,  12.) 

'<  The  great  defect  of  his  character  was  au  extreme  and  morbid  propensity  to  think 
ill  of  other  men's  motives.  *  *  *  Even  John  Adams,  his  particular  friend,  himself 
too  prone  to  suspicion,  admitted  that  Arthur  Lee  'had  confidence  in  nobody,  believed 
all  men  selfish,  and  no  man  houest  or  sincere.' "  (Id.,  p.  14,  citing  3  John  Adams'  Life, 
etc.,  188.)  In  this  we  find  the  training  of  Wilkes,  one  of  whose  maxims  it  was  to  hold 
professions  of  morality  and  of  high  political  principle  in  others  to  be  as  false  as  he  con- 
fessed they  were  when  made  by  himself,  and  to  treat  selfishness  as  the  governing 
principle  inhuman  nature  and  hypocrisy  as  the  normal  condition. t 

Doniol,  who  in  the  preparation  of  his  elaborate  work  entitled  La  participation  de 
la  France  a  l'e'tablissenient  des  Etats-Unis,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes  were 
published  in  1886,  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  historian  to  have  access  to  the 
entire  French  archives  of  that  period,  thus  writes : 

"In  concert  with  the  secret  agent  whom  Franklin  had  left  in  his  place  at  that 
capital,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  an  active  participation  by  the  government  of  the 
king  in  the  resistance  of  the  insurgents.  This  ageut,  a  Virgiuian  named  Arthur  Lee, 
was  studying  for  the  bar  in  Eugland  when  the  celebrated  American  left  that  country. 
He  had  made  something  of  an  impression  on  him  by  the  active  zeal  ho  manifested,  but 
scarcely  deserved  the  great  confidence  which  the  Versailles  intermediary  and  other 
friends  of  America  placed  in  him.  The  spies  of  the  foreign  office  had  access  to  him, 
and  he  will  afterwards  introduce  them  even  to  M.  de  Vergennes.  But  the  Philadelphia 
committee  of  secret  correspondence  bad  hastened  to  communicate  with  him,  so  that 
Wilkes,  the  parliamentary  opposition,  all  whom  were  occupied  or  animated  with  the 
idea  of  supporting  the  Colonies,  sought  information  of  him,  gave  it  to  him,  and  re- 


*  3  History  of  the  United  States,  1st  series,  267.  t  See  supra,  $  139. 
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garde (1  him  as  the  actually  authorized  representative  of  the  insurrectionary  Colouiej. 
Beaumarchais  had  therefore  returned,  very  anxious  to  carry  out  what  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  begin.*'    (1  Doniol,  368.) 

And  afterwards: 

"  Quant  a  Arthur  Lee,  on  le  tcnait  on  dehors  le  plus  possible,  son  ambition  envieose 
et  brouillonno  rendant  f&cheux  do  l'oinployer,  et  ses  proc6de*s  insidicux  Pay  ant  deja 
mis  assez  mal  avec  ses  deux  collogues  pour  quo  Fraukliu  ne  tardat  guere  a  lai 
declarer  la  meiliocre  est i me  des  lanuelle  il  le  tcnait." 

This  may  bo  translated  as  follows: 

"As  for  Arthur  Lee,  he  was  kept  as  far  as  possible  outside  (probably  out  of  the 
negotiations,  business,  or  affair),  his  envious  and  quarrelsome  ambition  rendering  it 
disagreeable  to  employ  him,  and  his  insidious  course  having  already  placed  him  on  such 
bad  terms  with  his  two  colleagues  that  Franklin  did  not  hesitate  to  inform  him  of  the 
moderate  esteem  he  entertained  for  him." 

In  1  Hale's  Franklin  in  France  (Boston,  1887,  pp.  41-43),  a  work  marked  as  much  by 
literary  skill  as  by  historical  research,  it  is  said  that  Arthur  Leo  ''caused  as  much 
trouble  to  his  fellow  commissioners,  first  and  last,  •  *  *  as  did  the  backwardness 
of  the  French  ministry,  the  zeal  of  the  British  cruisers,  the  laxity  of  the  overpressed 
Continental  Congress  across  tho  water,  and  the  low  state  of  American  credit  all  pat 
together.  *  *  *  He  was  one  of  those  characters  which,  though  probably  reason- 
able enough  to  their  possessors,  seem  to  others  to  be  almost  miraculous  in  their  little- 
ness and  meanness.  *  *  *  He  hated  Fraukliu  on  his  arrival  because,  on  account 
of  the  wildly  enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  tho  sage,  ho  himself  seemed  to  be  re- 
duced from  first  and  second  place  to  third  or  even  fourth.  He  was  angry  with  the 
French  for  not  being  sufficiently  forward;  with  the  Spaniards  for  being  very  back- 
ward. His  own  undertakings  had  all  been  unsuccessful.  If  we  consider  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  a  wildly  ambitious  but  still  very  cramped,  narrow,  and  euvioot 
nature,  we  shall  easily  evolve  Arthur  Lee's  behavior." 

The  dispatches  and  letters  of  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard,  giving  their  view  of  their  con- 
troversies with  Franklin,  which  began  shortly  after  Lee's  arrival  in  Paris  and  con- 
tinued until  his  withdrawal  from  the  legation,  are  hereafter  given ;  and  with  them 
is  uow  published  the  action  of  Congress  which  followed.  It  is  enough  now  to  say 
that  Congress  at  first  wavered  under  the  shock  reported  in  these  papers. 

Gerard,  then  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  reported  to  Vergenues  the  dangers 
of  tho  crisis,  which  ho  considered  himself  as  being  not  without  merit  in  surmounting. 
(< The  stories,"  he  said,  "of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  are  but  an  absurd  tissue  of  falsehoods 
and  sarcasms,  which  can  ouly  compromise  those  who  have  the  misfortune  of  being 
obliged  to  have  any  correspondence  with  him.  Permit  me,  monseigneur,  to  congratu- 
late myself  at  least  on  having  relieved  you  of  this  burden."  And  in  another  note: 
"I  explained  myself  (to  the  committee)  gradually,  and  not  until  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  indispensable,  to  prevent  this  dangerous  and  bad  man  (Arthur  Lee)  from 
replacing  Fianklin,  and  being  at  the  same  time  charged  with  the  negotiations  with 
Spain.  I  can  not  conceal  from  you  that  I  rejoice  every  day  more  and  more  in  having 
been  able  to  prevent  this  misfortune."  * 

The  congressional  action  on  the  dissensions  in  the  legation  are  hereafter  detailed 
•under  their  proper  dates,  t 

"^r^ulriuZTcK        §  UC-  T1,e  l)0litic8>  botb  foreie"  aud  domestic, 
family  aud  friends.  ,0f  the  Eevolution  can  not  be  fully  understood 

without  takiug  iuto  consideration  the  niouoma- 

uial  character  of  Arthur  Lee's  political  jealousies  aud  the  influences 

they  had  on  his  family  and  on  the  political  friends  of  his  brothers  and 


"Beaumarchais  and  His  Times,  'iiO,  as  conied  in  2  Parton's.Franklin,  383. 
tSee  index,  titles  JCougreas,  V?rauVA\vv,  kx\Yrax  ]Lft*. 
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iself.  Jefferson  struck  at  this  when  be  spoke,  mnuy  years  after- 
?in  a  letter  already  quoted,  of  the  "malignity"  of  Arthur  Lee 
Jug  not  merely  on  bis  iaiuily  but  on  bis  Massachusetts  connec* 
and,  through  his  close  alliance  with  Izard,  on  the  South  Carolina 
it-ion.  This  bitterness  reached  all  by  whom  be  considered  him- 
ossed,  and  it  eminently  fell  on  those  who  took  ground  in  favor  of 
3t  executive  departments.  Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  his 
ciations  of  Jay  and  Morris  and  his  insinuations  of  their  corruption, 
in  the  next  section.  Nor  was  this  bitterness  confined  to  himself* 
ill  be  presently  seen  #  how  powerful  at  the  time  was  his  family 
ice  in  Congress.  His  brother,  Richard  H.  Lee,  whose  eloquence 
opular  orator  was  considerable  and  whose  character  for  integrity 
x>ve  suspicion,  shared  Arthur's  jealous  dislike  both  of  Washington 
rauklin.  The  u  Colden '?  letters,  whose  covert  object  was  the  with- 
1  of  supreme  command  from  Washington,  were  to  be  shown  by  Ar- 
iee's  direction  to  "It.  H.  L.,"  who  would  know  from  whence  they 
come.  As  to  Washington,  it  is  true  the  hostility  of  the  brothers 
•inewhat  raasked.t  But  it  certainly  was  not  masked  as  to  Franklin. 
s  we  have  the  following  in  a  letter  of  August  21,  1780,  from 
rd  H.  Lee  to  Arthur  Lee : 

nust  coufess  that  I  was  surprised  you  had  so  far  put  your  return  to 
ca  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  to  commit  yourself  to  the 
;e.  The  conscious  guilt  of  that  old  man,  and  the  wicked  enmity 
i  practiced  and  encouraged  against  you,  must  conspire  to  make 
ar  your  arrival  here,  and  instigate  the  fullest  exertion  of  his  art 
alicious  cunning,  supported  by  his  preseut  power,  to  procure  your 
Jon  in  Europe.  A  thousand  plausible  pretexts  would  not  be 
:ig  to  effect  that  purpose.  It  will  give  me  iufinite  pleasure  to 
that  you  are  removed  from  the  sphere  of  that  wicked  old  man's 
•  and  influence."  J 

I  yet  down  to  this  very  time  Franklin  had  not  lifted  a  finger  to 
the  attacks  which  Arthur  Lee  had  been  making  on  him  in  public 

II  as  iu  private  with  the  ferocity  and  recklessness  which  are 
ited  in  the  text. 

ur  Lee's  detailed  charges  against  Franklin  are  given  in  full  in  his  memorial 
gress  of  May  1,  1779,  and  appears  in  6  Frauklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  364. 
ie  Lee  collection  in  the  Harvard  Library  is  a  letter  from  Richard  H.  Lee  to  F. 
,  dated  Philadelphia,  April  26,  1779,  on  the  same  topic  aud  in  the  same  line, 
ard  H.  Lee's  estimate  of  Franklin  may  he  compared  with  that  of  Washington. $ 


ra,  $  153. 

,  however,  supra,  $  11.    Seo  in  the  same  section  a  passage  in  which  Washington 
with  a  severity  very  unusual  with  hiin  of  Richard  H.  Lee's  political  course, 
he  monomania  by  which  the  Lees  and  Adamses  were  possessed  as  to  executive 
see  infra,  $  209. 

iouth.  Lit.  Mess.,  435.    The  manuscript  of  this  letter  is  in  the  collection  in 
iversity  of  Virginia, 
irp,  $  113. 
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Samuel  Adams  was  as  upright  as  he  was  able,  but  the  maxim  that 
liberty  could  only  be  maintained  by  sleepless  jealousy  of  authority  was 
ingrained  in  his  nature  not  merely  by  his  long  opposition  career  in 
Massachusetts,  but  by  his  puritanic  traditions.* 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances  Franklin  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared to  Samuel  Adams  as  a  Gallio ;  nor  does  it  seem  that  between 
them  there  was  ever  any  correspondence.  But  the  correspondence 
between  Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell,  also  a  leading  Massachusetts  dele 
gate,  on  the  one  side,  and  Arthur  Lee  on  the  other,  was  intimate  and 
constant.  It  began  with  Arthur  Lee's  election  as  agent  for  Massachu- 
setts at  London,  and  it  was  kept  up  not  only,  as  Jefferson  says,  by 
this  circumstance,  but  by  the  attachment  felt  by  Samuel  Adams  and 
his  associates  to  Richard  H.  Lee,  who  shared  the  instinctive  distrust 
felt  by  the  great  Massachusetts  leader  ctf  executive  authority  in  any 
shape.  In  the  Samuel  Adams  mauuscripts,  already  referred  to  as 
amoug  the  papers  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  collection,  there  are  numerous  let- 
ters showing  how  fully  Arthur  Lee's  jealousies  were  injected  into  botb 
Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell.  How  Arthur  Lee  wrote  to  Samuel  Adam*, 
without  any  dissent  in  reply,  may  be  judged  from  the  following : 

"  I  have  looked  near,  long,  and  narrowly  at  a  person  who  has  been  and  is  the  father 
of  all  this  shameful  business.  Neither  my  reading,  experience,  nor  imagination  can 
furnish  me  with  the  idea  of  a  mind  more  corrupt,  nor  that  labors  with  more  cunning 
and  systematic  constancy  to  carry  that  depravity  into  execntion.  The  ministers 
have  wisely  withdrawn  one  instrument  of  this  corruption  before  he  has  made  a  fatal 
stroke.  1  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  you  do  not  follow  their  example. 
Surely  a  man  of  sense,  of  honor,  integrity,  and  education  may  be  found  to  represent 
you  with  dignity,  and  put  an  end  to  all  this  baseness  and  pilfering.  I  am  sick  and 
ashamed  of  it.  We  shall  fall  into  such  vileness  soon  that  nothing  will  retrieve  oar 
character.  The  meanest  of  all  mean  men,  the  most  corrupt  of  all  corrupt  men,  is  assim- 
ilating everything  to  his  own  nature."  (Arthur  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams,  May  22, 1779, 
Bancroft  MSS.) 

In  a  succeeding  paragraph  of  this  same  letter  we  have  the  following: 

"I  can  with  much  confidence  assure  you  that  the  conduct  of  M.  G.  (Gerard) i* 
very  much  disapproved  by  the  minister,  and  that  any  compliments  to  him  upon 
his  taking  leave  will  be  unpleasing  here.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  his  successor  is  of  a 
very  opposite  character,  and  will  pursue  a  very  different  line." 

This  was  wholly  without  authority.  Gerard,  in  sustaining  Franklin, 
acted  uuder  Yergeunes'  express  instructions;  and  these  instructions 
were  carried  out  by  Luzerne  eveu  more  effectively  than  they  had  been 
by  Gerard. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  these  passages,  except  on  the  ground  of 
monomania.  The  baselessness  of  the  charge  against  Williams,  who  is 
referred  to  in  the  second  sentence,  is  hereafter  noticed ; #  and  the  charges 
made  in  the  next  sentence  against  Franklin  bear  want  of  reason  on  their 
face.  But  even  more  significantly  is  this  monomania  exhibited  in  the  sec- 
ond extract.  Gerard's  conduct  in  protesting  against  Arthur  Lee's  course 


•  Supra,  $  8.  t  Infra,  $$  18G /. 
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was  not  disapproved  of  by  Vergennes,  bat  was  expressly  directed  by 
him,  as  the  correspondence  elsewhere  given  shows.  Arthur  Lee,  in 
May,  1779,  had  no  relations  with  Vergennes,  and  if  he  had,  he  never 
would  have  learned  from  Vergeunes  that  Vergennes  disapproved  of 
the  course  of  Gerard.  Luzerne  did  not  come  to  America  to  "  pursue  a 
very  different  line  from  Gerard,"  but  was  instructed  to  follow  up 
Gerard's  course  as  to  Franklin  and  Lee,  which  he  did.  The  object  of 
this  letter  was  to  disgrace,  through  Samuel  Adams'  agency,  not  merely 
Franklin,  but  Gerard,  the  purpose  being  the  transfer  of  Franklin's 
post  to  Arthur  Lee.  This  Arthur  Lee  had  a  right  to  desire  to  see 
effected ;  and  of  his  honesty  in  making  statements  such  as  those  given 
above  no  doubt  need  be  expressed.  But  in  very  proportion  to  our  belief 
in  their  honesty  must  our  belief  in  his  monomania  grow  in  strength. 

Arthur  Lee,  ou  April  17, 1780,  addressed  from  L'Orient  a  noto  to  Gerard,  calling  him 
to  account  for  the  opinions  he  had  expressed  to  Drayton  and  Paca,  and  saying  that, 
unless  they  are  explained,  "  I  shall  he  induced,  if  not  better  informed,  to  treat  your 
assertions  in  a  manner  that  1  should  ho  sorry  for  had  I  reason  to  believe  there  was 
the  least  foundation  for  them."  Gerard,  on  April  28,  1780,  replied:  "The  different 
objects  which  you  mention  being  purely  ministerial,  I  can  not,  nor  is  it  my  duty  to, 
render  account  of  them  to  any  other  persons  than  my  sovereign  and  his  ministers. 
This  is  the  only  answer  which  I  have  to  make  to  your  letter.  You  will  attempt  in 
vain  to  provoke  another  by  any  means  whatever,  and  nothing  will  change  my  sov- 
ereign indifference  to  the  execution  of  your  menaces."  To  this  Arthur  Lee,  on  May 
11, 1780,  answered,  disclaiming  any  menaces,  and  saying  to  "  the  sovereign  indiffer- 
ence which  you  boast  of  in  regard  to  me,  I  have  only  to  add  an  assurance  of  the  sov- 
ereign contempt  with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,"  etc. 

As  to  Vergennes'  "displeasure"  with  Gerard,  Sparks,  iu  a  memorandum  iu  the 
Harvard  CoUection,  volume  32,  thus  writes: 

"This  is  alia  mistake.  I  have  read  the  entire  correspondence  between  the  French 
ministers  and  M.Gerard  uhilo  he  was  in  Philadelphia, and  his  conduct  was  approved 
in  the  highest  terms." 

And  Arthur  Lee  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Loudon  Lee  of  May  28, 1779,  in  the  Harvard 
Collection,  volume  32,  writes  that  he  had  just  had  a  conversation  with  Vergennes, 
who  "did  not  express  the  least  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  Gerard,  Holkcr,  and 
Chaumont,  than  which  nothing  could  bo  more  base  and  outrageous." 

As  another  illustration  of  this  inonomanial  jealousy  may  be  given  the 
following: 

"  The  wickedness  of  that  old  man  (Franklin)  is  beyond  example,  and  his  good 
fortune  in  escaping  the  punishment  due  his  crimes  is  as  extraordinary.  It  may  be 
proper  to  inform  you  that  the  present  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  (R.  R.  Livingston) 
is  a  decided  partisan  of  Franklin  and  an  enemy  to  Mr.  Adams.  Like  a  number  of 
other  patriots  here,  he  praises  the  former  by  rote  and  undertakes  to  tutor  the  other. 
Whatever  yon  see  or  receive  from  him  you  may  consider  as  dictated  by  the  French 
minister."  * 

Of  Livingston  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  t 
In  speaking  of  him,  when  writing  to  Dana,  as  an  enemy  of  Adams,  Ar- 
thur Lee  took  the  very  course  most  likely  to  arouse  Dana's  sympathy, 


•A.  Lee  to  Dana,  July  6,  1782;  Sparks,  MSS.,  Harvard  Library,  vol.  32. 
t/*/ra,  H  180-181. 
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as  Dana  owed  his  promotion  to  Adams,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached. 
But  it  was  not  true  that  Livingston  was  a  tool  of  France,  though  Arthnr 
Lee  no  doubt  thought  he  was.  To  the  entire  fairness  and  indei>en<lence 
of  Livingston's  diplomatic  papers  in  all  matters  in  which  France  was 
concerned  there  are  no  critics  now  who  do  not  bear  testimony. 

Of  Arthur  Lee's  course  in  reference  to  Paul  Joues  and  to  La  ndais  notice  is  elsewhere 
taken.  (See  index,  Joues,  Landais.)  Paul  Jones'  view  of  Lee's  course  is  shown  in  a 
letter  to  Morris,  June  27, 1780,  (Cong.  Library  MSS.,  volume  9),  in  which  be  complains 
of  "Mr.  Lee's  late  conduct  and  duplicity  in  stirring  up  a  mutiny"  on  the  Alliance. 

Effect  of  Junian  training  on        §  147,  Yet,  aside  from  this  monomanial  jeal- 

his  stylo.  3  7  J 

ousy,  we  may  find  an  explanation  both  of  the 
intensity  and  of  the  inapplicability  of  Arthur  Lee's  invectives  in  the 
style  of  literature  adopted  by  the  "  Junian"  school,  of  which  as  "Junius 
Americanus,"  which  is  the  title  he  for  a  time  selected  for  himself,  he  was 
a  conspicuous  disciple.  The  writings  of  Junius,  according  to  Lecky, 
u  became  for  some  time  the  favorite  model  of  political  writers,  who, 
though  they  could  not  rival  him  in  ability,  often  equaled  and  sometimes 
•eveu  exceeded  him  in  scurrility  and  falsehood.77  #  He  "never  drew  a 
portrait,"  says  the  same  able  critic,  u  which  even  approximated  to  truth. 
His  enemies  are  all  villains  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  his  chief  task  is  to 
diversify  and  intensify  the  epithets  of  hatred.77 1  It  may  perhaps  be  said 
of  Arthur  Lee  that,  as  a  follower  of  Wilkes  and  an  admirer  and  imitator 
of  Junius,  he  applied  to  those  whom  he  denounced,  without  being  fully 
conscious  of  their  violence,  the  terms  of  denunciation  which  had  made 
Junius  so  famous.  That  this  was  done  without  regard  to  their  appropri- 
ateness is  illustrated  by  the  way,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  section,  in 
which  he  transferred  to  the  Scotch  in  America  the  obloquy  Junius  poured 
on  the  Scotch  in  Europe.  In  the  denunciations  poured  on  Franklin  by 
himself  and  Izard  (and  they  show  a  common  origiu)  we  find  similar  in- 
appropriate transfers  of  Junius'  invectives.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
done  once  or  twice  with  some  little  effect.  There  was  no  monstrous  vio- 
lation of  probability  when  to  Frankliu  were  applied  the  terms  descriptive 
of  sedate  cunning  which  Junius  gave  of  Mansfield.  But  a  sense  of  entire 
unreality  comes  over  us  when  in  another  paragraph  we  find  Franklin 
flaunting  the  robes  of  audacious  youthful  libertinism  in  which  Junius 
delighted  to  paint  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  And  this  sense  of  unreality 
increases  when  we  find  that  to  other  objects  of  Arthur  Lee's  dislike 
equally  inappropriate  vituperations  were  applied. 

Ho  criminated  others  as  well  as  Dr.  Franklin.  Relative  to  the  transactions  of 
Congress  in  the  affair  of  Mr.  Deane,  after  that  commissioner  returned  from  France, 
he  wrote : 

"Paris,  Man  28,1779. 

"There  is,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  some  deep  design  against  our  independence  at 
the  bottom.  Many  of  the  faction  are,  I  know,  actuated  by  the  desire  of  gelling  or 
retaining  the  public  plunder;  but,  besides  this,  Dunne,  Jay,  Morris,  and  other*,  *•** 

•  3  Lecky 'a  History  of  fcu^auA,  ^6.  \  Ztf.,  p.  239. 
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were  originally  against  our  independence,  have  it  certainly  in  view  to  bring  u*  lack  to  our 
former  denomination.  Besides  tbe  invincible  desire  such  men  bavo  of  seeing  their 
system  triumphant,  yon  know  what  offers  of  emoluments  and  honors  have  been 
thrown  out  as  a  reward  for  those  who  will  effect  this  so  much  desired  end  for  the 
king  and  bis  ministers.  The  same  men  who  have  been  tempted  by  avarice  to  plunder 
the  public,  bave  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition  to  tempt  them  to  sell  the  public."  * 

Again  he  wrote  to  J.  J.  Pringle: 

'•Paris,  August  3, 1779. 

"  So  effectually  have  the  weds  sown  by  the  father  of  corruption  here  prospered 
both  in  Europe  aud  America,  that  everything  yields  to  it.  Dumas  has  been  at  Passy 
some  weeks,  but  is  not  permitted  to  come  near  me.  S;iyro  tells  me  his  object  is  to  get 
the  agency  for  a  loan  into  tbe  hands  of  a  French  house.  If  he  offers  good  private  rea- 
sons it  will  embarrass  the  good  doctor  exceedingly,  because  the  house  of  Grand,  in 
whose  hands  it  is  at  present,  is  in  partnership  with  Deane  (in  which  probably  the 
doctor  may  share),  and  therefore  it  will  wound  those  honorable  and  friendly  feelings 
which  biud  them  together.  As  to  the  public,  that  is  out  of  the  question."  (7  Frank- 
lin's Works,  Bige low's  e<l.,  45,  n.) 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  in  London  had  heard  some  insinuations  against  Mr.  Jay  as  a  sns. 
picions  character,  and  had  written  to  his  brother,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  or  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Adams,  or  both,  and  although  they  were  groundless  and  injurious,  as  I  have  no 
doubt,  my  friends  bad  communicated  them  too  indiscreetly,  and  had  spoken  cf  Mr. 
Jay  too  lightly."    (Adams'  Autobiography ;  3  John  Adams'  Works,  5. 

so  on  his  treatment  of  the  §  143.  \v0  jiave  airea(]y  incidentally  noticed  Ar- 
thur Lee's  transfer  to  the  Scotch  in  America  of 
Jnnius'  attacks  on  the  Scotch  in  England.  Junius,  prompted  by  his 
hatred  of  Mansfield  and  Bute,  and  by  the  political  motives  he  had  to 
effect  their  humiliation,  expatiated  at  length  on  the  baseness,  the  mean- 
ness, the  cowardice  of  the  Scotch:  So  did  Arthur  Lee,  though  to 
avenge  what  political  wrongs  or  to  effect  what  political  purpose  it 
would  be  impossible,  so  far  as  concerns  the  American  Revolution,  to 
say.  The  Scotch  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  oppressive  action 
towards  America,  which  was  due  to  typical  Englishmen,  such  as  George 
Grenville,  Charles  Townshend,  and  Sandwich.  The  vituperations  by 
Junius  of  Scotland,  together  with  his  other  vituperations,  bad  been 
silenced  it  was  supposed  by  bribes.  Yet  by  Arthur  Lee  those  cries  of 
"Beware  of  the  Scotch "  had  been  caught  up  long  after  Junius  had 
ceased  to  utter  them,  and  were  hurled  at  Congress  with  a  constant 
vehemence  which  shows  how  unaware  he  was  of  their  utter  want  of  ap- 
propriateness and  of  propriety.  Thus  he  tells  Congress  in  his  dispatch 
of  June  3,  1776,  to  beware  of  "  the  Scots,  whose  perfidy  you  know  can 
never  be  trusted,"  Scots  being  u  to  a  man  treacherous  and  hostile; n  and 
on  September  23, 1776,  that  the  "  principles  of  a  Scotchman  "  make  him 
u  subtle,  proud,  tyrannical,  and  false."  Yet  on  the  very  committees 
whom  Arthur  Lee  addressed  were  Scotchmen,  or  men  of  Scotch  descent. 
There  was  Witherspoou,  born  in  Scotland,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Johu  Kuox,  president  of  Princetou  College,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  member  of  the  secret  com- 


*  Letter  to  London  Lee,  now  in  the  Sparks  Collection  at  Harvard  College,  vol.  32. 
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mittee,  and  not  only  a  devoted  revolutionist  himself,  bat  the  tads  « 
from  whom  mauy  eminent  patriots  drew  their  revolntioDaryprioopkl*:- 
There  was  McKean,  of  Scotch  descent  and  strong  Scotch-Irish  ckm  «:"-'-•  *  •* 
teristics,  a  member  of  Congress  during  the  whole  war,  a  sigutfoffel  Vt  t    t 
Declaration,  "  hunted  like  a  fox  "  by  the  British  duriug  their occopiMJ  fWi  » A  -x 
of  Pennsylvania,  moving  his  family  five  times  in  the  course  of  ta 
months,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  same  committee.  li-  -  ] 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  also,  and  having  seats  in afclti 
sequent  Congresses,  were  Abraham  Clark  and  James  "Wilson,  both  ton  |& 
and  educated  in  Scotland,  the  latter  au  eminent  jurist  ami  judged 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;    while  Philip  Livingsta, 
and  his  illustrious  nephews,  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  BrockhdMk  fc* 
Livingston,  then  in  public  life,  were  Scotch  in  immediate  deacatwr- 
Splendidly  conspicuous  iu  the  naval  service,  dazzling  by  theunpM*  Piv  t 
leled  brilliancy  of  his  achievements  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  well  a* «l 
America,  was  John  Paul  Jones,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  who,  when  Ar- 
thur Lee  wrote,  on  September  23, 1776,  had  been  cruising  foroeailyi 
year  with  marvelous  success  on  the  Atlantic,  and  who  afterwards  be- J*\/ 
came  the  object  of  Arthur  Lee's  pertiuacious  dislike.    And  among  to 
Scotch  then  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  so  marked  for  their  gaV 
hintry  that  the  most  careless  observer  must  have  noticed  them,  wot 
General  Mcintosh,  General  McDougall,  and  General  St.  Clair;  while  v  ~ 
\\  illiam  Alexander,  claiming  the  Scotch  earldom  of  Stirling,  wasiha 
major  general ;  and,  thereafter  to  become  more  illustrious  than  themall 
though  then  comparatively  unnoticed,  was  Alexander  Hamiltou,  of 
West  Indian  birth  and  Scotch  parentage.     It  is  only  on  the  ground  of 
a  monomania  which  blinded  him  both  to  fact  and  propriety  that  weeau 
understand  the  uttering  and  re-uttering  in  public  papers,  with  such 
au  array  of  Scotchmen  before  him,  of  the  cry  "Beware  of  the  Scotch." 

imvv'-h  »  » »v  iciiim  .\r         $  140.  Could  Franklin  have  avoided  the  col- 

lisious  with  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard  which  came 
near  wrecking  the  French-American  alliance?  That  lie  should  have 
wantonly  iptanvled  with  them  is  inconsistent  with  his  persoual  and 
ivhctcal  characteristics.  The  maxim  often  quoted  by  him,  and  tuii- 
umiuIx  acted  on  h\  him,  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  enemy. 
Now  lieu*  were  /»/«/  enemies,  whose  enmity  was  calculated  not  only  to 
h  no  embittered  his  life,  so  far  as  it  was  susceptible  of  being  in  this  way 
o-ebuicicd,  but  ot"  disgracing  if  not  of  ruining  the  cause  of  his  country. 
\c;  t'aoio  in  no  doubt  that,  by  his  refusal  to  inform  Arthur  Lei4,  when 
!>  s  %o!ioa<uo  tu  Paris,  o[%  the  maritime  expedition  intended  by  France. 
i\  wo"  ^  some  of  his  most  contidential  and  important  conferences  with 
\  ,-;  »o  y. ;-x  \,  Vithur  lee's  enmity,  already  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  get 
,  %  :v  i  o.\.  01  lus  way  so  that  he  could  be  sole  negotiator  at  Paris, 
xx  ,  »  oaved  10  nvn  \,  while  the  refusal  to  confer  with  Izard  at  all 
o  ■    ■  >  ,x  i>  vo!  ui\e  to  the  French  negotiations  led  to  exhibitions  of  rage 
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ou  Izard's  part  which  pat  in  writing,  shown  about  in  Paris,  aud  sent  to 
Cougress,  increased  to  a  perilous  exteut  the  dangers  to  which  the  lega- 
tion was  already  exposed.* 

Was  it  in  the  power  of  Franklin  to  quiet  these  animosities  by  taking 
Izard  and  Arthur  Lee  into  his  full  confidence!  Whether,  if  ho  did, 
they  would  hare  proved  useful  colleagues  is  a  questiou  that  may  be 
be  reserved.  We  have  first  to  ask,  ought  he  to  have  told  them  all  he 
knew  about  the  mis^on?  As  to  Izard,  it  is  plain  that  not  only  was 
Franklin  not  bound  to  communicate  to  him  secret  political  information 
derived  from  the  French  ministers,  but  that  it  would  have  been  a  breach 
of  duty  to  France  to  make  such  communications.  Izard  was  not  com- 
missioned to  the  French  court,  and  though  au  euvoy  in  partibus,  never 
visiting  the  seat  of  his  legation  or  even  leaving  Paris,  it  was  no  more 
proper  for  him  to  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  with 
France  than  it  was  for  any  other  person  in  Paris  to  be  so  informed. 
Then,  aside  from  ordinary  diplomatic  usage,  was  Vergennes,  positive 
injunction  that,  in  view  of  the  danger  to  the  allies  of  a  disclosure  of 
their  plans,  those  plans  should  not  be  disclosed  to  Izard,  and  then  also 
the  fact  that  whatever  Izard  was  told  Arthur  Lee  would  at  once  know.t 

Arthur  Lee's  position  was  in  an  important  respect  different  from 
that  of  Izard.  When  Lee  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  treat 
with  Frauce,  it  was  impossible  for  Franklin  to  exclude  him  from 
knowledge  of  any  diplomatic  conferences  with  Vergennes  which  took 
the  shape  of  action  by  the  United  States.  But  it  was  necessary, 
for  reasons  to  be  presently  given,  that  all  communications  to  Arthur 
Lee  as  to  public  affairs  should  be  made  with  the  greatest  reserve. 

That  Frauklin  gave  Arthur  Lee  or  Izard  just  grounds  to  complain  of 
"  haughtiness"  there  is  little  reason  to  believe.  Franklin's  temper  was 
naturally  urbane  and  patient.  Of  course,  when  pressed  by  them  for 
information  which  he  could  not  properly  give,  his  manner,  when  he  did 
not,  as  he  sometimes  did,  resort  to  some  playful  evasions  to  change  the 
subject,  may  have  naturally,  to  eyes  so  suspicious,  appeared  "  haughty." 
But  in  their  voluminous  criticisms  of  his  course  there  is  not  an  instance 
given  of  an  impatient  or  overbearing  expression  used  by  him.  On  the 
contrary,  when  ho  saw  he  was  to  be  overruled  by  his  colleagues,  as 
was  done  in  the  disastrous  removal  of  Williams  as  naval  agent,  and  in 
the  withholding  from  France  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  he  not  only  submitted  without  altercation  or  reproach, 
but  in  view  of  the  mischief  of  disclosing  dissensions  of  this  kind  to  the 
public  eye,  joined  in  the  common  signature.  Nor  did  ho,  as  he  well  could 
have  done,  utter  one  word  of  retaliation  or  resentment  when  letters  such 
as  that  of  Izard  above  given,  letters  unparalleled  in  history  for  their 
virulent  personally,  were  placed  in  his  hands.  Nor  did  he  relax, 
even  under  these  extraordinary  provocations,  lijs  hospitalities  to  his 


*  See  as  to  correspondence,  index,  title  Dissensions,  Frauklin,  Arthnr  Lee. 
t  As  to  Izard,  Dee  infra,  $  177. 
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refractory  associates,  nor  did  they,  strange  to  «ay»  shrink  from 
ing  these  hospitalities  at  the  very  time  they  ware  pouring  iito 
ear  of  Congress  invectives  against  him,  charging  him  with 
immorality,  subservience  to  France,  as  well  as  insolence  to 
Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  of  February  11, 1783  (1 

Writings,  63),  says : 

"  Your  favor  of  the  31st  of  January  was  safely  brought  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
of  the  7th  instant  came  by  yesterday's  mall.    The  anecdote  related  in  the  ink 
new  to  me,  and  if  there  were  no  other  key,  would  sufficiently  decipher  the 
bility  of  the  party  triumphed  over." 

In  a  note  it  is  said  that  the  "  anecdote  referred  to  an  oocnrresoe 
tween  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee." 

In  Jefferson's  letter  to  Madison  of  January  31,  1783  (to  which 
above  is  an  answer),  is  the  following : 

"  I  will  give  yon  an  anecdote  which  possibly  yon  may  not  have  heard,  and  wkfafcl 
related  to  me  by  Major  F.  [Franks  T],  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Franklin  himselt 
Mr.  Z  ,  while  at  Paris,  had  often  pressed  the  doctor  to  oommunioate  to  him  Ms  i 
negotiations  with  the  court  of  France,  which  the  doctor  avoided  as  decently  si  1 
could.    At  length  he  received  from  Mr.  Z.  a  very  intemperate  letter.    He  folded  ill 
and  put  it  into  a  pigeon-hole.    A  second,  third,  and  so  on  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  at i 
ceived  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.    Finding  no  answer  could  be  obtaiasil 
letter,  Mr.  Z.  paid  him  a  personal  visit,  and  gave  a  loose  to  all  the  warmth  of' 
he  is  susceptible.    The  doctor  replied :    '  I  can  no  more  answer  this  eonvenatiav 
yours  than  the  several  impatient  letters  yon  have  written  me  (taking  them 
from  the  pigeon-hole).    Call  on  me  when  yon  are  cool  and  good  humored  and  I' 
justify  myself  to  you.'    Tboy  never  saw  each  other  afterwards."    (Madison  Pspen,] 
Department  of  State.) 

Arthur  Lee  as  well  as  Izard  kept  np,  when  they  returned  to  America, 
with  unabated  violence,  their  attacks  on  Franklin.*  Lee  was  sent  to 
Congress  from  Virginia,  though  on  his  course  iu  Paris  becoming  knowi 
he  barely  escaped  recall.  Izard  also  was  sent  from  South  Carotin** 
perhaps  on  the  same  principle  of  local  pride  on  which  he  was  sustained 
by  his  colleagues,  though  from  a  paper  elsewhere  given,  by  John  Lau- 
rens, it  will  be  seen  they  far  from  agreed  iu  accepting  his  views.  Of  the 
unreservedness  of  his  attacks  on  Franklin  we  have  an  illustration  ins! 
passage  in  Graydon,  who,  speaking  of  Izard's  conversation  at  Carlisle 
in  1783,  said:  "He  seemed  untinctured  with  asperity  upon  every  sub- 
ject but  one,  but  this  never  failed  to  produce  some  excitement*,  andhii 
tone  ever  derived  some  animation  from  the  name  of  Dr.  Franklin 
When,  therefore,  the  doctor's  daughter  (Mrs.  Bache),  in  speaking  of  the 
Carolinians,  said  that  she  hated  them  all  from  B  (Bee)  to  Izard,  the 
saying  I  presume  must  be  taken  inclusively,  since,  though  I  know  noth- 
ing of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Bee,  1  am  enabled  pronounce  those  of  Mr. 
Izard  to  have  been  anti  Franklinian  iu  the  extreme."  t  Mrs.  Bache,  who 
inherited  aud  transmitted  much  of  her  father's  wit,  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  from  a  South  Carolinian  (John  Laurens)  that  came  a  parodj 


*  See  details  in  2  Parton's  Franklin,  387.        t  Quoted  in  2  Parton'e  Franklin,  » 
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which  Franklin  himself  could  not  have  excelled  in  the  humorous  irony  in 
which  Izard's  passionate  blunders  were  exposed.* 

Ad££  ^Md^r^ff'by       §  l5°"  Men  who  are  ""reasonably  jealous  of 
favorites.  rival 8  are  often  unreasonably  subject  to  subordi- 

nates, who  win  their  confidence  by  acts  which  in 
themselves  show  the  un worthiness  of  those  by  whom  they  are  used. 
This  was  eminently  the  case  with  Arthur  Lee.  The  very  arrogance 
and  suspiciousness  of  temper,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  his 
colleagues  to  act  with  him  as  an  associate,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  imposed  on  by' the  treachery  of  dependents;  and  hence  it 
was  that  through  the  perfidy  of  his  successive  secretaries  the  secrets  of 
his  missions  were  sold  to  Loid  North,  he  himself  made  the  channel  of 
false  decoy  intelligence  sent  to  America,  and  the  character  of  the  lega- 
tion itself  brought  uuder  serious  disrepute  in  the  French  miuistry.t 
Arthur  Lee's  secretaries  were  as  follows : 

(1)  Thornton,  a  British  spy,  paid  by  Lord  North  to  get  true  news 
from  Lee  in  exchange  for  false  news  from  London.! 

(2)  Hezekiah  Ford.  In  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  January  0,  1779, 
from  Governor  Henry,  of  Virginia,  to  the  delegates  of  that  State,  we 
have  the  following : 

"  '  Witbin  these  fow  days  I  have  received  information  by  a  paper  sont  from  the  (Ion. 
Arthur  Lee,  esq.,  at  Paris,  to  the  Hon.  John  Page,  esq.,  lieutenant  governor  of  tbis 
State,  that  Hezekiah  Ford  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Lee.  Every  member  of  the  privy 
council,  as  well  as  myself,  is  exceedingly  alarmed  at  the  circumstance,  having  the 
most  perfect  conviction  that  Mr.  For  J  is  ill  together  unfit  to  be  near  the  person  of  the 
American  commissioners.  Nothing  could  induce  any  member  of  tbo  council,  or  mo, 
to  touch  upon  a  matter  of  tbis  delicate  nature,  especially  at  this  time,  when  Mr.  Lee's 
character  is  attacked  in  public,  but  the  persuasion  that  either  Congress  does  not  know 
that  Mr.  Ford  is  employed  in  a  confidential  capacity  by  one  of  their  commissioners,  or 
that  his  true  character  is  unknown  to  them  or  him.  An  assurance  that  the  most 
essential  interests  of  America  will  be  betrayed  by  this  man  if  he  has  the  opportunity 
has  made  it  necessary  to  mention  the  following  particulars: 

"  This  Hezekiah  Ford  has  passed  for  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  and  was 
sometime  chaplain  to  a  Carolina  regiment.  He  was  strongly  suspected  of  writing  a 
seditious  paper  addressed  to  the  people  of  Hanover  county,  exhorting  them  to  resist 
by  force  a  draft  ordered  by  law  from  the  militia  to  fill  the  Virginia  regiments  in  con- 
tinental service.  Very  shortly  after  this  paper  appeared  and  suspicion  of  his  writing 
it,  he  went  at  great  hazard  to  himself  on  board  the  British  ship  of  war  called  the  St. 
Albans,  then  lying  in  Hampton  Roads.  There  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  to  New  York,  continuing  with  the  enemy  until  he  chose  to 
go  to  England,  from  whence  he  proceeded  after  sometime  to  France,  whero  it  seems 
from  the  paper  I  inclose  he  has  found  means  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  which  un 
enemy  to  America  may  perhaps  be  furnished  with  opportunities  to  do  great  mischief. 
I  have  been  told  that  Ford  pretends  that  he  was  taken  by  the  St.  Albans.    But  upon 


•  See  infra,  $$  178,  179. 

t  '•  Je  vons  avouerai  quo  je  crains  M.  Lee  et  ses  entours."    Vcrgennes  to  Gerard, 
October  26,  177fi. 
Similar  expressions  of  anxiety  and  doubt  frequently  appear. 
t  Infra,  $  207. 


*  fca-  tha  Suie  mt  Virginia  by  tbc  bnaoaUt 
r.  ITTr.'aad  andmigsed,  "A  Croeropj,!). 
Mm:  "The  delegates  fruu,  ihrSttW 
w  tawbs*  Oaetgrea*.  with  >  view  to  in  f.-m.  tka 
ryMlawkoMcahto  ArtfanrL>*.kallibwi 
■■4  la  hmMhlI  by  tb*  (tnnxrtW ewaftril -t  tku Suit  u  an  enemy  to  the  Amm- 
awca—at  Hitf  iwiiajx,  a— I  by  aa  wan)  6!  p*r«oo  to  be  near (be  pcraui  of  w 
IwriMiNaBaMM  niEuDcv,  •ristrwsted  Willi  any  of  the  sacrets  eftbr  OsM 
SSaaaaacaf  tkatraffiaa.    Jaftaawy**,  1779.' 

■AM;  ThattbaaaaMaattaaaf  lamc^  affair*  eon ntaaiute  to  the  h-oo»l 
JL  Lm  by  tfc*  ink  i»|iwtaa>ly  the  fH»m  «l  thr  abate  i  odor**  meet,  that  h.  no; 
baanMac^aaialedwithtlMCBanetnar  Mr.  FunL"    (3  Joarub  of  Coopn,  Wl .) 

These  proceedings  were  forwarded  by  Lovt-11  to  Arthur  Lee  on  .Ian 
nary  29, 1779,  in  a  letter  now  in  the  collection  at  the  Cniversity  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  letter,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  received  till  M»y, 
1779,  sad  was  never  answered  so  far  as  the  impers  show. 

On  April  26, 1779,  Lee  writes  to  Congress: 

"This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Hetehiah  Ford,  who  has  served  roe  faith  foil  j 
for  eight  months  as  secretary.  He  will  give  yoo  the  beat  information  iu  his  power  of 
the  Mate  of  affairs  here." 

On  July  7, 1779,  Arthur  Lee  wrote  from  Paris  to  Jefferson  (then  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia),  saying  in  reply  to  an  iuqniry,  (hat  be  bad  tint  "the 
smallest  reason  for  suspecting"  Ford,  "and  that  Ford's  conduct  was  ex- 
emplary and  irreproachable  while  lie  was  here." 

On  Angust  23,  177!»,  Whipple,  a  New  Hampshire  member  of  Con- 
gress and  strong  personal  friend  of  Arthur  Lee,  thus  writes  to  Lee 
from  Philadelphia: 

"  IVbat  can  have  become  of  Ford  f  It  is  now  ten  days  since  a  fellow  psssengft 
of  his  parsed  throagh  (bin  city  (Philadelphia),  who  informed  me  that  Ford  had  dis- 
patches for  Congress,  but  nothing  further  has  been  heard  of  bim.  Il  is  hinted  t>y 
some  that  bo  will  not  be  permitted  to  past  tbis  WSJ,  bnt  these  are  not  remarkable  tor 
their  friendship  for  bis  late  employer." 

Ford  probably  made  his  way,  with  whatever  pai>ers  he  possessed,  to 
the  British  authorities  at  New  York,  as  we  have  no  notice  of  his  appear- 
ing within  the  American  tines  to  defend  himself  on  the  charge  of  treason 
made  against  him  as  above.* 

*In  George  Ill's  rnrrespnndnuco  with  North,  a  British  spyiit  Paris,  who  hadspreiat 
arrets  to  the  American  legation,  is  spoken  of  frequently  under  the  name  of  "  Forth.' 
540 
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Among  the  Lee  papers  at  Harvard  College  is  preserved  the  following, 
which  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  Ford's  disappearance: 

"  It  is  well  known  this  gentleman's  (Arthur  Lee's)  former  private  secretary  was  of  a 
very  suspicions  character;  that  after  going  over  several  times  privately  back  and 
forth  from  Paris  to  Loudon  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  ministry,  and  that  the  man  who  succeeded  him  as  Mr.  Lee's  secretary 
was  one  Ford,  a  most  infamous  tory  and  refugee  parsju  from  London,  whither  he  had 
fled  from  Virginia  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen,  and  where  he  lived  like 
other  refugees  until  he  went  over  to  Paris  and  entered  on  his  secretaryship  under  Mr. 
Lee."    (Virgiuia  Gazette,  July  17,  1779.) 

(3)  Stephen  Sayre,  whose  extraordinary  adventures  will  be  hereafter 
narrated,  aud  who  compromised  the  Americau  cause,  if  not  by  corrup- 
tion, at  least  by  the  most  absurd  extravagances.* 

With  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

(4)  Thomas  and  George  Digges,  claiming  to  be  Americans  by  birth, 
who  were  in  England  during  the  Revolution,  though  in  1778  George 
visited  the  Uuited  States.  Of  Thomas,  Arthur  Lee,  on  December  8, 
1777,  thus  wrote  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs: 

44  It  has  also  fallen  very  particularly  within  my  knowledge  that  Mr.  Thomas  Digges, 
of  Maryland,  has  exerted  himself  with  great  assiduity  and  address  in  gaining  intel- 
ligence and  doing  other  services  in  England." 

On  April  1G,  1778,  we  have  Arthur  Lee  giving  to  Samuel  Adams  a 
recommendation  of  George  Digges  "  as  a  very  worthy  person,  and, 
together  with  his  brother,  who  is  yet  in  London,  has  done  services  to 
the  cause." 

The  character  of  Thomas  Digges  will  be  hereafter  considered,t  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  grossly  betrayed  American  trusts  which  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands. 

(5)  BerJcenhout,  also  iu  British  employ,  the  extent  of  whose  intimacy 
with  Arthur  Lee  is  also  hereafter  uotieed.J 

The  baleful  influence  of  these  meu  on  the  American  cause  can  not  be 
overestimated.  The  information  they  imparted  to  Lee,  false  and 
treacherous  as  it  was,  was  productive,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  of 
much  disaster  to  ourselves  and  to  our  allies;  and  the  information  they 
obtained  from  Lee  was  followed  by  British  expeditions  so  adroitly 
aimed  as  to  be  traceable  to  the  advice  so  received. 

Arthur  Lee's  own  loyalty  is  not  disputed.§    The  solution  of  the  dam- 

*  Infra,  $$  192/.  t  Infra,  $  206.  \  Infra,  $  204. 

$  Sparks,  in  a  manuscript  note  in  the  Harvard  Collection,  vol.  22,  says: 
"  There  was  probably  not  a  truer  patriot  in  America  than  Arthur  Lee,  nor  one  more 
firm  and  decided  in  the  course  he  professed  to  pursue.  There  is  not  a  glimpse  of 
proof  that  he  had  any  bias  or  affection  or  iuterest  towards  England  which  could  be 
considered  as  compromitting  his  attachment  to  his  own  country.  His  faults  of  tem- 
per and  indiscretion  were  innumerable,  aud  made  him  a  very  unfit  man  for  the  post 
be  held  abroad,  but  the  reproach  of  leaning  towards  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or 
seeking  personal  ends  of  profit  or  gain,  can  uot  be  applied  to  him  without  marked 
injustice/'  Sparks  gave  this  testimony  after  a  careful  review  and  refutation  of 
Arthur  Lee's  gross  perversions  of  fact  as  to  Vergennes,  Adams,  Jay,  aud  Gerard, 
which  misstatements  Sparks  attributed  to  jealousy  amounting  to  \vwwa\\Vj  » 
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age  attributable  to  his  connection  with  the  mission  is  to  be  fond  fa 
part  in  a  jealousy  of  franklin  approaching  fury,  and  in  a  oonfideoeefa 
bis  secretaries  and  subordinates  Approaching  fetnity.  There  have  hen 
other  honest  men  with  the  same  traits;  men  above  corruption,  jtt 
who  can  see  nothing  but  what  is  untrustworthy  in  supposed  rivals,  sot 
nothing  but  what  is  trustworthy  in  obsequious  dependents. 

Carmichael's  letter  to  Congress  of  August  6, 1778,  in  answer  to  At 
thnr  Lee's  charges,  will  be  found  in  a  curious  volume  entitled  "Papen 
in  relation  to  the  case  of  Silas  Deane,  Philadelphia ;  printed  for  tke 
Seventy-Six  Society.    Philadelphia,  1855." 

Unfortunately  this  letter  is  given  without  the  exhibits,  consisting  of 
letters  bearing  on  Arthur  Lee's  English  correspondents. 

The  followiug  statement  by  Oarmichael  is  worthy  of  notice : 

"The  suspicions  entertained  by  the  French  ministry  that  the  secrete  reepeethf 
our  affairs  were  betrayed  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  ike  feat  #/  Mr.  left 
paper*  at  Berlin  gave  *nch  a  clue  to  the  BnglUk  court,  thai  ike  eommi—ioner*  could  met  hem 
concealed  tke  operation*  at  that  time  oomm*nctd\  nnle**f  in  ike  ntidet  ef  tkem,  ikeg  k*i 
changed  their  whole  arrangement,  which  wa*  impomrtkle.  From  this  unfortunate  dreva- 
stanoe  arose  the  necessity  of  selling  onr  frigate  in  Holland  and  many  other  obstadei 
to  the  transportation  of  onr  clothing  from  Europe."  • 

Comments  on  the  damage  done  by  the  loss  of  these  letters  will  be 
found  in  a  note  to  Arthur  Lee's  letter  to  commissioners  of  June  28, 
1777,  where  Carlisle  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  through  them  the  British 
Government  gained  important  information. 

"A  secret  memoir/'  by  Beaumarchais,  giving  his  views  as  to  Deane  and  Franklin,  it 
published  in  3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  631.  In  this  paper  Lee's  "libertine  suppers* 
are  referred  to  as  the  occasions  of  bis  disclosures  to  Beaumarchais  of  his  political 
preferences.  He  refers  to  Arthur  Lee  having  sent  his  "  valet  de  chambre  very  secretly 
to  Loudon"  on  the  receipt  of  the  letters  recalling  Deane,  and  asks:  "What  is  the 
object  of  this  mysterious  message  f  Why  do  they  always  know  in  London  so  exactly 
what  is  passing  iu  Versailles  ?  "  Tbe  letter  goes  on  to  urge  Vergennes  to  bestow  some 
public  mark  of  royal  consideration,  on  Deane. 

This  letter  is  not  dated,  but  is  followed  by  Vergennes'  letter  of  March  26,  1778,  to 
Deane,  accompanying  a  portrait  of  tbe  king. 

imposed  "J^jwj**00^  fab'       §  151.  That  Arthur  Lee  was  misled  by  false 

information  given  to  him  as  to  British  move- 
ments, and  that  Congress  and  onr  military  authorities  were  misled  by 
him,  his  letters  to  Congress  show.  We  may  begiu  with  the  letters 
written  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1770.  The  then  real  object  of  British 
attaek  were  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Charleston.  For  the  latter 
.city  the  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker  aud  the  land  forces  .commanded 
by  Lord  Corn  wa  His  and  General  Clinton  were  destined.  Sullivan's 
Island,  which  controlled  the  approach  to  Charleston,  was  defended 
successfully  by  the  Americans,  and  on  June  28,  1776,  the  British  attack 
was  repulsed.    New  York  forcd  much  worse.    It  was  against  this  city 

.that  the  main  body  of  the  British  forces  were  hurled.   Early  in  June 

"*.  -  '■     ■ 

*  See  tupra,  $  90. 
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General  Howe,  li  iu  prosecution  of  bis  plan,  refreshed  his  troops  at 
Halifax  ami  proceeded  to  Sandy  Hook;  but  beiug  informed  that  the 
enemy  were  endeavoring,  by  strong  iutrenchinonts  at  New  York  ami 
Long  Island,  and  by  chaius  of  sunk  vessels  in  different  parts  of  the 
channel  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  fleet  up  the  North  and  East 
rivers,  he  repaired  to  Stateu  Island,  opposite  Loug  Island,  where  he 
landed  his  men  without  opposition.  Lord  Howe,  the  joint  commissioner 
for  treating  on  peace,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  in  the  in- 
terval at  Sandy  Hook,  and,  proceeding  immediately  to  Staten  Island, 
landed  his  troops  (July  1)  from  England,  which  augmented  the  British 
force  to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  supported  by  a  numerous  and 
powerful  fleet.'' * 

Before  this  overwhelming  force  Washington,  whose  army  was  weak- 
ened by  large  detachmeuts  to  the  north,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
New  York  was  lost.  How  far  the  defective  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  was  induced  by  Arthur  Lee's  erroneous  "confidentially 
obtaiued"  advices  can  not  now  be  discovered.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Arthur  Lee's  statement  that  the  British  northern  attack  was  to  be 
through  Quebec  and  Albany  and  that  the  southern  attack  was  to  be 
aimed  at  Yirgiuia  not  only  was  untrue,  but  was  calculated  greatly  to 
mislead  those  directing  the  American  campaign. 

The  plan  which  Arthur  Lee  announced  for  the  British  campaign  of 
1776  was  substantially  that  adopted  by  Great  Britain  for  the  campaign 
of  1777.  When,  however,  Arthur  Lee  undertook,  on  February  11, 
1777,  to  announce  the  latter  campaign,  it  was  iu  terms  as  incorrect 
and  misleading  as  those  in  which  he  foretold  the  campaign  of  1770. 
Howe  was  "to  act  against  New  England;"  Carleton  was  to  make  his 
way  over  the  lakes  to  keep  the  middle  colonies  in  awe,  while  "  Bnrgoyne, 
with  an  armament  from  England  of  ten  thousand,  if  it  can  be  procured, 
iuvades  the  South— probably  Virginia  and  Maryland."  t 

As  Sparks  well  remarks:  "This  intelligence,  which  was  entirely 
erroneous,  was  probably  sent  into  France  with  a  view  of  creating  tLere 
a  false  impression  as  to  the  plans  of  the  British  Government."  That 
the  intelligence  came  through  Thornton,  and  that  Thornton  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  as  a  British  spy,  we  now  know,  but  it  was  not  known 
by  Sparks.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  British  campaign  was  for  Howe 
to  invade  not  New  England  but  Philadelphia;  for  Burgoyne  to  attack 
not  Virginia  but  New  York,  by  way  of  Canada,  to  be  met  on  the  Hud- 
son fiiver  by  Clinton,  and  iu  this  way  to  "encircle  New  England;" 
while  for  Carleton  "to  make  his  way  over  the  lakes  to  keep  the  middle 
colonies  in  awe,"  as  a  feint,  was  not  within  the  British  plan  at  all.    The 


*2  Adolphos'Iiistory  of  England,  359.  I  qnote  from  this  author  a*  the  English 
historian  who,  of  all  others,  is  least  likely  to  fail  in  details  of  the  British  campaign 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  To  the  same  general  effect  is  0  Malion's  History  of 
England,  164  jf. 

tSee  lettex  of  commissioners  to  Vergennes,  Feb.  1,  1777. 
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same  may  be  said  of  Lee's  statement  of  February  18,  1777,  a» 
from  a  "  confidential  correspondent,"  that  "  Boston  is  certain!? 
attacked  in  the  spring.     Burgoyue  will  command." 

The  British  campaign  of  the  summer  of  1778  is  thus  ai 
Arthur  Lee  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  dated 
lt 1778: 

"  7  have  exceeding  good  inftirnuttioa  that  their  plan  of  operations  for  Amelia' 
follows:  Gencrnl  Howe  is  toevai-nab-  l-'liiliiilelphia,  &emUwj  nrr  Ihoiifandofkii 
and  leu  ehipit  of irar  to  Quebec;  the  rest  of  the  troops,  with  the  fleet,  are  t«rrti 
Halifax,  Where  this  latter,  licing  joined  l>y  Admiral  Byron,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
tarn  a  superiority  in  those  kcsim  over  the  allied  fleet." 

That  Philadelphia  was  to  be  evacuated  before  the  summer  eami 
of  177S  began  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  the  British  army  was 
ing  away  by  desertion  in  that  city,  and  the  river  was  liable  any  uk 
to  be  blockaded  by  the  French.  What  the  ministry  wanted  was 
enable  Howe's  army  to  retreat  safely  to  Sew  York  without  danf 
and  to  draw  Washington  off  from  impeding  this  retreat  nothhigc 
have  been  more  effective  than  lo  impress  him  with  the  belief 
Howe,  instead  of  marchiug  across  New  Jersey,  would  go  by  sen 
Halifax.  Fortunately  Arthur  Lee's  letter, by  which  this  strategem 
to  work,  did  not  reach  America  in  time  to  take  effect.  That  Um 
should  have  taken  Ids  army  to  Quebec  and  Halifax  was  in  fact  a 
gestiou  which  on  lis  face  could  only  have  been  regarded  asadumsj 
decoy.  Washington,  seeing  that  the  only  available  retreat  for  the  Brit- 
ish troops  was  through  New  Jersey,  followed  them  on  that  line,  ad 
gave  battle  to  them  at  Monmouth. 

Of  the  British  expedition  to  Georgia  in  1778,  by  which  Savannah 
was  takeu  and  great  injury  iuflicted  on  the  American  cause,  we  hart 
not  an  intimation,  though,  as  we  are  told  iu  ti  Mahou's  History  of  Bug- 
land,  383,  Sir  Henry  Clintou's  "  main  purpose  at  this  time  was  to  earn' 
the  war  into  the  Southern  States.  *  •  "  With  these  views,  iu  whiek 
the  cabinet  at  home  participated,  Sir  Henry  dispatched  a  body  of  thirtv- 
h've  hundred  men  by  sea  to  Georgia."  Of  this  "cabinet"  pnrpoaa how- 
ever Arthur  Lee's  confidential  authority  gives  no  hint.  The  real  points 
of  British  attack  are  concealed,  while  decoy  statements  are  given  of 
plans  which  never  existed,  and  spots  which  it  was  not  intended  to 
attack. 

We  have,  then,  advices  forwarded  to  Congress  by  Arthur  Lee  of  the 
British  plans  for  the  three  successive  campaigus  of  1776,  17' 
1778.  It  is  difficult  to  regard  these  advices,  each  of  them,  if  followed 
out,  calculated  to  bring  great  disaster  on  the  American  cause,  other- 
wise than  as  a  system  of  decoy  imposed  by  Lord  North  through  Thorn 
lou  on  Arthur  Leo.  The  patriotism  and  honesty  of  Arthur  Lee  cau  not 
be  assailed.  But  he  was  imposed  on  by  obsequious  traitors,  to  whom, 
like  most  men  of  vehement  prejudices  when  approached  by  subservient 
villains,  he  gave  his  confidence  iu  the  same  way  that  to  his  rivals  or 
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he  gave  his  animosity.    But  it  tells  but  little  for  his  acuteness 
Observation  that  after  his  earlier  predictions  had  faded  so  disastrously 
should  have  goue  ou  drawing  and  communicating  subsequent  an 
.ncements  from  the  same  source.    Yet,  even  if  he  had  been  expressly 
oed  of  this  treachery,  it  is  not  probable  he  would  have  heeded  the 
niug.    For,  like  others  of  his  temper,  the  uniform  suspicion  with 
liich  he  regarded  equals  led  him  to  look  upon  obsequious  dependents 
9  above  suspicion. 
Thornton's  communications  to  Arthur  Lee  in  respect  to  British  opera- 
OD8  in  America  were  mostly  oral,  and  of  such  as  were  written  only  a 
sw  scraps  remain.     We  must  judge  of  them  chiefly  therefore  from  the 
they  took  when  transferred  to  Arthur  Lee's  letters  to  America. 
tfji  is  otherwise  however  with  a  remarkable  group  of  letters  whose  char- 
;er  and  effect  may  be  thus  stated : 

In  May,"1778,  Thornton,  under  Arthur  Lee's  instructions,  undertook 
lb  journey  to  Portsmouth  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of 
itish  naval  operations.  The  period  was  one  of  singular  peril.  Through 
^Bjjto  mismanagement  and  supineness  of  the  administration  England,  on 
leeve  of  a  war  with  France,  was  practically  undefended,  while  France 
I^ib  gathering  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon  two  powerful  fleets.    The  an- 
fioaneemeut  however  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  the 
faited  States  awoke  the  ministry  to  their  danger,  and  on  March  22, 
1778,  Keppel,  then  the  ablest  and  most  popular  admiral  in  service,  was 
missioned  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  channel  fleet.    On  the  24th 
March,  as  his  biographer  tells  us,  "  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
George.    But  instead  of  the  noble  fleet  he  had  been  led  to  expect 
"there  were  only  six  ships  of  the  line  in  any  degree  fit  for  service,  a  great 
scarcity  of  sailors,  and  an  almost  total  deficiency  of  stores  and  pro- 
visions." * 

This  would  have  been  the  time  for  a  French  descent.  But  of  the  de- 
fenseless condition  of  the  English  coast  and  of  the  feebleness  of  the 
channel  fleet  it  was  not  intended  by  the  British  Government  that  the 
French  should  be  informed;  and  Thornton  then,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
constant  correspondence  with  Lord  North,  was  no  doubt  instructed  net 
merely  to  cover  up  this  deficiency,  but  to  give  Arthur  Lee  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  channel  fleet  as  would  prevent  a  French  dash  on  England. 
This  he  did  in  a  note  of  April  25,  now  among  the  Lee  manuscripts  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  which  note  he  declares  that 
there  are  "  at  Spithead  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  beside  four  frigates  and 
eight  sloops,  beside  ten  sail  of  the  line  getting  ready  with  all  expedi- 
tion." He  states  in  the  same  note  that  "  two  men  of  war  of  the  line  ure 
to  sairimmediately  to  convoy  the  Manchester  regiment  to  Gibraltar.* 
Here  was  a  piece  of  information  which,  if  true,  would  have  been  of  great 
value  to  France,  since  it  would  have  enabled  a  small  detachment  of  the 

•  2  Life  of  Keppel,  19. 
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French  fleet  at  Brest  to  seize  without  difficulty  these  two  ships  with  the 
"Manchester  regiment v  iu  tow.  But  the  statement  was  a  trap,  since 
KeppePs  instructions  were  to  send  with  these  two  ships  as  large  a  part 
of  his  fleet  as  would  be  necessary  to  protect  them  from  a  surprise,  and 
not  to  let  the  convoy  sail  till  it  could  be  thus  secured.  Hence,  if  France 
had  acted  on  Thornton's  information,  the  small  squadron  she  would  have 
sent  out  to  capture  the  u  two-ship  convoy  "  would  have  found  itself  at 
once  enveloped  in  a  vastly  superior  force. 

On  May  16,  when,  under  KeppePs  vigorous  administration,  the  chan- 
nel fleet  had  been  largely  re-enforced  and  was  fully  ready  for  action, 
Thornton,  no  doubt  still  under  instructions  from  the  ministry,  entirely 
changed  his  key.    Ou  April  25,  when  the  coast  was  comparatively  de- 
fenseless, he  falsely  exaggerated  the  strength  of  the  channel  fleet  so  as 
to  prevent  attack.    On  May  10,  when  the  fleet  was  stroug,  he  falsely 
understated  its  strength  so  as  to  invite  attack.    It  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  France  that  Keppel  had  at  that  particular  time  between 
thirty-live  and  forty  ships  uuder  his  command,  for  these  ships  had  been 
exhibited  at  a  royal  review  a  few  days  before,  and  their  names  and 
armaments  published  to  the  world.     But  Thornton  informs  Arthur  Lee 
that  the  thirty-five  ships  which,  after  certain  detachments,  are  all  that 
remain  to  Keppel,  "are  very  little  more  than  half  manned,  that  you 
may  rely  on  as  truth,  I  have  it  from  a  principal  clerk  of  the  admiralty."* 
He  then  goes  on  with  a  dangerously  deceptive  statement:  "The  Bien- 
faisant  and  a  sloop  are  ordered  to  cruise  off'  Brest,  to  observe  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fleet.   McBride,  whodistinguished  himself  last  war,  commands 
it."    Now,  as  we  learn  from  KeppePs  Life,  the  Bienfaimnt,  commanded  by 
Captain  McBride,  was  one  of  KeppePs  fleet,  but  so  far  from  it  beiug 
intended  that  the  Bienfaimnt  should  cruise,  accompanied  only  by  a 
sloop,  before  Brest,  so  as  to  justify  an  attack  by  a  small  French  detach- 
ment, the  instructions  issued  on  April  25,  1778,  by  the  admiralty  to 
Keppel  were,  "  to  cruise  at  such  a  distance,  and  upon  such  a  station, 
off  the  port  of  Brest,  as  you  shall  judge  most  proper  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  French  squadrons  above  mentioned,  and  to  intercept 
any  ships  that  may  attempt  to  sail  from  Brest  to  molest  the  convoy 
going  to  Gibraltar.    #    #     *     In  case  the  Toulon  squadron  shall  have 
joined  thesquadron  at  Brest  before  you  arrive  upon  your  station,    *    *  • 
and  the  two  squadrons,  when  combined,  should  venture  to  come  out, 
or  if  at  the  time  the  Toulon  squadron  may  be  attempting  to  push  into 
the  port  of  Brest,     •     •     •     the  squadron  in  that  port  should  come 
out,  in  order  to  succor  and  effect  a  junction  with  the  other,  you  are,  in 
either  of  the  cases,  if  the  superiority  of  the  French  fleet  is  not  v^ry  ap 
parent,  to  give  them   battiest    The  instructions  to  Keppel  were  to 
attack  the  Brest  fleet  in  force  whenever  it  should  come  out.    Thornton's 

*  Lee  MSS.,  Harvard  Library.    This  is  reiterated  in  a  letter  dated  Portsmouth, 
May  21. 
1 2  KeppeVa  Life,  27,  28. 
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falsehood  as  to  the  Bienfaisant,  no  doubt  intended  to  reach  the  French 
Government  through  Arthur  Lee,  might,  if  it  had  been  believed,  have 
led  to  the  capture  of  at  least  that  part  of  the  Brest  fleet  which  had 
been  thus  enticed  out  to  catch  the  Bienfaisant.  Ou  May  30,  as  if  to 
draw  an  additional  veil  over  the  British  plan  of  campaign  and  to  throw 
the  French  still  more  off  their  guard.  Thorn tou  writes  to  Arthur  Lee 
that  Admiral  Byron  is  ordered  (knot  to  attack  any  French  ships  of 
war  unless  he  finds  they  have  acted  in  a  hostile  manner." 

It  was  not  until  May  30,  just  as  Keppel  was  making  his  preparations 
to  leave  port,  that  Thornton  advised  Arthur  Lee  of  the  movement 
towards  Brest,  instructions  for  which  had  issued  ou  April  25.  The 
decoy  of  May  16  had  proved  ineffectual,  aud  there  was  no  longer  any 
use  in  attempting  to  conceal  those  movements  of  the  channel  fleet, 
which  the  most  careless  observer  would  detect. 

On  June  13  Keppel  got  under  weigh  for  that  cruise  which  had  so  much 
to  do  with  his  own  reputation  and  with  the  future  course  of  the  war. 
He  had  with  him  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  aud  two 
armed  cutters.  An  engagement  was  prematurely  precipitated  between 
several  of  his  ships  and  two  French  ships ;  and  from  papers  taken  from 
the  latter  u  Keppel  fouud  to  his  astonishment  that  the  French  had 
thirty-two  sail  of  the  line,  besides  ten  or  twelve  frigates,  in  Brest  roads. 
•  *  *  As  his  secret  instructions  expressly  enjoiued  him,  if  he  found 
the  force  at  Brest  superior  to  his  own,  to  return  to  St.  Helen's  for  a  re- 
enforcement,  and  not  to  leave  exposed  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  the 
protection  of  which  was  to  be  the  principal  object  of  his  care  and  atten- 
tion, he  found  himself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land." • 

It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  a  French  descent  on  England 

might  have  inflicted  a  decisive   blow,  that  Thornton  forwarded  by 

express  to  Arthur  Lee  the  following  extraordinary  letter,  printed  here 

as  written : 

•'8th  June,  1778. 
"I  would  advise  you  to  come  over  as  soon  as  possible  or  else  you  may  be  obliged  to 
go  by  Holland ;  a  change  of  Ministry  is  settled  and  will  imedoatly  take  place,  Lord 
North  certainly  goes  out  Lord  Gower  comes  in  his  room,  Mr.  Jenkinson  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Lord  Stormond  is  mentioned  in  the  room  of  Lord  Suffolk;  we  are 
little  afraid  of  their  French  bombast  of  Invading  us,  we  have  formed  a  Camp  at  Cox- 
heath  betwixt  Chatham  &  Maidstone  of  6  Batta'nsof  Regulars  two  of  Dragoons  and 
of  12  Reg*ts  of  Militia  there,  we  will  haye  11,000  men  ready  to  receive  them,  we  have 
another  at  Wasley  Common  near  Brentwood  of  about  8,000  men  aud  oue  near  Win- 
Chester  of  7,000  men  so  that  you  see  we  are  well  prepared  to  receive  them,  let  that 
Incendiary  Jones  come  to  make  another  attempt  iu  the  North,  hee'U  be  well  received 
by  Earl  Percy  and  two  regiments  of  Regulars  «fc  all  the  Militia  of  the  Counties  of 
Cumberland  Northumberland  &  Yorkshire.  Ad'1  Keppel  with  22  Ships  from  100  to  64 
«fc  2  Frigates  of  32  Guns  wait  ouly  for  the  Great  Ad'l  the  Duko  Do  Char  tree  to  come 
out  of  Brest  to  attack  him,  we  make  ourselves  sure  of  him,  they  propose  giving  him 
the  late  Peter  Tavlor's  House  near  Port  down,    our  friends  the  Scotch  have  behaved 


•  2  Keppel's  Life,  32,  33. 
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raost  nobly  tboy  have  compleated  Lord  McLeod,  John  Campbell  &  Lord  Seaford's 
Reg'ts  the  rest  are  not  Dear  compleated,  consider  what  number  of  men  it  will  take, 
and  what  Spirits  the  Welch  have  shew'd  their  Reg't  is  compleated,  L't  Col.  Picton  of 
the  12th  is  appointed  Col.  to  it.  Oh !  My  D'r  friend  very  bad  news  from  America, 
take  care  what  I  write  doth  not  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Americans  at  Paris  it 
wonld  make  them  exult  too  much.  I  was  in  company  for  Several  Hours  with  Col. 
Fitzpatrick  just  returned  from  Philadelphia,  what  an  account  he  gives  of  the  despon- 
dency of  our  bravo  fellows,  their  general  discountent,  declariug  that  they  are  sacri- 
ficed by  this  Ministry,  and  talk  highly  of  Geu'l  Washington  etc. — the  guards  and 
several  of  the  weakest  Reg'ts  are  coming  home  with  Sir  Win.  Howe  as  well  as  30 
frigates,  in  short  you  see  wee  are  abandonning  America.  Philadelphia  is  to  be  evacu- 
ated, New  York  is  to  be  kept  if  possible,  you  that  always  cryed  np  this  Ministry, 
what  will  you  say  now. — Its  affirmed  for  certain,  that  Lord  N.  has  constantly  been 
opposed  by  the  rest  of  the  Council,  and  had  it  not  been  for  him,  you  would  have  had 
a  Declaration  of  war,  soon  after  the  French  Ambassador's  departure  from  here,  what 
pity  it  is  that  we  have  not  sailors  enough  to  com  pleat  that  fine  fleet  of  Ad'l  Keppel, 
we  want  above  4,000  men,  which  to  you  and  I  that  understand  nothing  of  the  sea. 
must  appear  a  great  number  wanting— if  you  knew  the  number  of  Men  of  War  pot 
every  week  in  Commission  at  Deptford,  Chatham  &  Sheerness  you  would  not  be 
afraid  for  Old  England,  the  Devil  in  it,  we  have  no  hands  to  mann  them,  your  let- 
ters I  have  received  I  have  given  yon  this  long  detail,  to  shew  you  we  are  not  afraid 
of  the  French,  tho'  they  are  vastly  *o  in  Ireland,  were  the  people  seem  ready  for  a 
revolt,  owing  to  the  want  of  work.  I'll  take  great  care  of  your  buckles. 
*'fareyewelle. " 

(Indorsed  by  Arthur  Lee:) 

"Thornton,  Juue  8th." * 

Of  this  letter,  in  which  Thornton  assumed  the  guise  of  an  English 
man,  who,  more  or  less  sympathizing  with  America,  was  nevertheless 
hostile  to  France,  the  object  evidently  was  to  lead  the  French  authori- 
ties to  think  that  Englaud  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  and  armed  that 
a  successful  descent  on  her  coast  was  impracticable.  The  misstate- 
ments made  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  French  attack  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  The  gross  exaggeration  of  the  English  coast  defenses  and  armed 
camps. 

(2)  The  statement  that  Keppel  was  to  wait  for  an  attack,  whereas 
Keppel,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  was  about  to  put  to  sea  to 
attack  the  French. 

(3)  The  statement  that  Lord  North,  being  outvoted  in  the  cabinet 
when  urging  a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  was  about  to  resign, 
whereas  Lord  North  never  was  so  firmly  seated  as  prime  minister,  more 
satisfied,  and  more  satisfactory  to  bte  royal  master  than  at  this  very 
period.t  North  must  have  smiled  when,  in  order  to  mislead  the  French 
ministry,  he  sent  word  to  it  through  Thornton  that  he  was  to  be  driven 
from  the  cabinet  on  account  of  his  warlike  propensities.  It  was  of 
course  important  to  hoodwink  France  as  to  England's  warlike  prepara- 
tions ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  not  onlv  was  North  then  in  full 


•Leo  MSS.,  Harvard  Library. 

t  Very  strong  to  this  effect  is  George  Ill's  letter  to  Lord  North  of  June  2,  1778  ;  2 
Corr.,  etc.,  199. 
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royal  favor,  bat  that  he  was  far  from  being  the  most  belligerent  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  over  which  he  presided. 

The  following  was  written  between  Keppel's  re-enforcement  after  his 
return  to  port  and  the  indecisive  action  on  July  27,  wheu  the  French 
fleet  came  oat  to  meet  him  : 

"24th  June,  1778. 
"  I  wrote  yon  the  18th,  22d,  &  30th  of  last  month,  the  10th  &  15th  of  this,  and  not  a 
line  from  yon ;  if  yon  had  wrote  any  politicks  the  letter  is  stopt  I  suppose  in  France. 
I  am  afraid  yon  are  set  off  from  Paris,  I'll  follow  yon  where  ever  yon  are.  if  the 
French  have  a  mind  to  get  a  drubbing  they  may  come  out  of  Hrest.  Adl  Koppell  is 
there  watching  them  with  23  Ships  of  lino  &  4  Frigates,  he  wont  begin  first  Hostil- 
ities ;  and  hero  we  are  prepared  in  case  they  shonld  attempt  to  invade  us.  at  Cos- 
heath  we'll  have  by  the  end  of  the  month  betwixt  11,000  to  12,000  men  under  the 
Coniand  of  Geul  Keppell.  I  make  no  doubt  wee  could  assemble  in  less  than  7  or  8 
days  about  25,000  men — we  are  very  uneassy  that  they  should  leave  the  North  so 
defeucess,  having  hardly  any  troops  there,  however  I  hope  soon  they'll  take  care  of 
that  part  also,  yon  cant  couceivo  how  hard  we  are  working  in  all  our  dock  yards  to 
get  the  ships  and  frigates  ready  for  Sea,  many  will  be  soon,  but  the  Devil  where  shall 
we  get  the  men  to  maun  them.  I  could  give  you  the  Acct  of  them  but  dare  uor,  for 
feare  of  some  American  at  Paris  getting  it.  Sir  Win  Howe  is  expected  every  day 
what  a  dust  when  he  arrives.  We  have  a  report  that  Sir  H.  Clinton  has  attacked 
Genl  Washington  and  has  defeated  him,  but  its  only  a  report,  not  hearing  from  you 
made  mo  very  uneassy  for  feare  of  your  being  sick  which  made  me  resolved  to  set  off, 
but  unluckely  I  am  so  swell'd  that  I  am  obliged  to  wait  alittlo  till  the  swelling  is  re- 
duced. I  am  not  able  to  stirr  from  my  bed.  I'll  bring  a  pair  of  fine  buckles,  if  you 
want  anything  Else  let  me  kuow  as  soon  as  you  have  received  this — 
"fareyewell" 

(Addressed :)  "  To  Mr.  Alexr  Johnston  No  5  rue  des  Battailles  a  Chaillot  proche 
Paris"  [being  a  name  used  by  Arthur  Lee  for  disguise.] 

(Indorsed  by  A.  Lee:)  "  Thornton,  June  24th." 

Here,  again,  are  two  misstatements,  which  may  have  been  among  the 
causes  of  the  ill  success  of  France  in  the  engagements  of  July  23-27, 
1778.  In  the  first  place,  Keppel's  fleet  is  spoken  of  as  tweuty-three 
ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  the  same  as  it  had  been  when  he  first 
weighed  anchor,  whereas,  while  ho  had  but  twenty-four  sail  of  the  Hue, 
four  frigates,  and  two  fire  ships  under  his  immediate  command,  arrange- 
ments were  then  beiug  perfected  by  which  he  was  to  be  joined,  when  he 
set  sail,  by  six  more  ships  of  the  line.  In  the  second  place,  instead  of  being 
required  not  to  begin  hostilities,  his  orders  were  to  go  to  sea  and  attack 
the  Freuch.  When  they  met  "  the  French  admiral  at  first  appeared 
desirous  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement,  but  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came aware  of  the  increase  of  his  adversary's  force  he  relinquished  the 
design."*  The  result  was  indecisive,  each  fleet  returning  to  port.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  French  at  finding,  when  they  engaged,  that  the 


*  2  Keppel's  Life,  37.  For  a  French  account,  see  2  Martin's  Decline  of  French 
Monarchy,  381) ;  5  Guizot's  France,  383.  According  to  Yonge  (1  History  of  British 
Navy,  341)  the  French  commander  "  had  probably  been  ignorant  of  Keppel's  return  to 
England  for  re-enforcements.*  At  all  events,  he  believed  him  to  be  far  weaker  than 
he  really  was,  and  at  first  showed  every  inclination  to  fight." 
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British  forces  were  equal  to  their  own,  nothing  could  have  contributed 
more  effectively  than  Thornton's  letter  of  June  24,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  received  and  believed. 

suepocted^Frankiin  and        §  152.  Did  Vergennes  and  Franklin  know  of 

Thornton's  relation  to  Lord  North  and  of  Ford's 
treachery  ?  Vergennes,  accordiug  to  Douiol  and  Lom6nie,  had  grounds 
to  suspect  that  Lee  was  intimate  with  men  who  were  io  British  pay;* 
and  Franklin  had  grounds  to  suspect  Thornton  of  maintaining  clandes- 
tine relations  with  Lord  North.  But  we  have  no  adequate  reason  to 
believe  that  either  Vergennes  or  Franklin  had  any  reliable  knowledge 
that  Thornton  was  a  professional  British  spy.  They  felt  that  they 
were  duped  by  the  information  he  gave  them  and  that  they  were  sub- 
jected to  great  perils  thereby ;  they  knew  that  information  of  their  own 
movements  reached  the  British  minister  also  to  their  great  detriment; 
but  it  is  uot  likely  that  even  Franklin,  much  as  he  disliked  sensational 
collisions,  would,  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the  extent  of  Thornton's 
treachery,  have  kept  back  the  information  from  Congress.  But  he 
knew  enough  to  justify  the  exercise  of  extreme  caution  in  his  dealings 
with  Arthur  Lee.  To  take  as  an  illustration,  his  withholding  the  time  and 
place  of  Gerard's  intended  departure  as  envoy  to  the  United  States;— 
if  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  Lee's  secretary  it  was  essential 
that  the  information  should  have  been  withheld  from  Lee,  or  else  Gerard 
would  have  shared  the  fate  to  which  Laurens,  it  may  have  been  from 
similar  treachery,  was  consigned. 

But  Franklin,  judgiug  him  in  the  light  we  now  have,  was  to  blame 
in  not  telling  Congress  what  he  knew  about  Thornton  and  thus  explain- 
ing the  grounds  of  his  reticence  to  Lee  and  Izard.  Of  Thornton's 
treachery  strong  probable  evidence  could  have  been  given;  of  the  per- 
nicious falsity  of  the  information  he  gave  Arthur  Lee  Congress  had  in 
its  hands  abundant  proof.  Had  Franklin  said.  "  I  do  not  impugn  Ar- 
thur Lee's  loyalty,  but  he  gives,  not  from  disloyalty  but  from  narrow 
obstinate  pride,  his  confidence  to  dangerous  men,"  then  the  division 
in  Congress  as  to  the  merits  of  the  commissioners  in  Paris  would  not 


•  As  sustaining  this  view  we  have  the  following  extract  from  a  confidential  letter 
from  Stormont  to  Weymouth,  dated  Dec.  28,  1777 : 

"They  (the  French  ministers)  do  not  convey  anything  material  through  M.  Chan- 
mont  or  Beau  march  ai  8.  M.  Gerard  treats  directly  with  Franklin  and  Deane.  (Lee 
is  little  trusted  and  has  not  the  real  secret,)  He  (Gerard)  goes  to  Passy  in  the  night  and 
Franklin  and  Deane  make  him  nightly  visits  at  Versailles.  These  visits  have  been 
very  frequent  of  late  and  must  no  doubt  have  some  material  object.  One  point  may 
be  to  settle  the  execution  of  a  plan  which  Franklin  has  formed  and  which  this  court 
has,  I  am  assured,  adopted"  (of  sending  French  cruisers  to  America  with  supplies). 
(MSS.  in  Bancrofts  Collection.) 

As  to  French  distrust  of  Arthnr  Lee,  see  3  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  631. 

Doniol,  vol.  1,  p.  368,  states  positively,  as  a  result  of  his  research,  that  the  spies  of 
the  British  foreign  office  had  access  to  Arthur  Lee's  papers. 
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have  been  so  perilously  close.  Bat  either  from  andae  security/  or  from 
a  dislike  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  personal  issues  in  terms  so  reckless 
as  those  used  by  Lee  and  Izard,  their  letters  alone  were  before  Congress 
and  no  explanations  were  at  hand  from  him.  The  consequence  was  a 
peril  perhaps  as  great  as  any  to  which  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
was  subjected  during  the  war.  Had  Frankliu  been  repudiated  and  the 
French  mission  aud  the  peace  negotiations  left  iu  the  hands  of  Arthur 
Lee,  the  French  alliance  would  probably  have  been  dissolved,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  British  acknowledgment  of  independence,  the  acknowl- 
edgment would  have  been  so  limited  both  as  to  terms  and  territory  as 
to  make  the  United  States  merely  a  satellite  of  the  British  crown. 

Powerful  family  influence.  §  153.  Washington  having  applied  to  Jay  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  cause  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  naval  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  Jay,  iu  reply,  in  a  letter  of  April 
26,  1779,t  traces  this  u  to  the  family  compact.  The  commercial  com- 
mittee was  equally  useless.  A  proposition  was  made  to  appoint  a  com- 
mercial agent  for  the  States  under  certain  regulations.  Opposition  was 
made.  The  ostensible  objections  were  various ;  the  true  reason  was  its 
interfering  with  a  certain  commercial  agent  in  Europe  and  his  connec- 
tions." The  commercial  agent  was  William  Lee,  who,  by  the  action  of 
Arthur  Lee  and  Adams,  had  taken  Williams'  place  as  naval  agent  and 
who  occupied  by  congressional  appointment  the  commercial  agency.  { 
In  publications  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  in  December,  1778,  the 
term  "  family  compact,"  as  used  by  Jay,  is  explained  by  the  statement 
that  by  four  brothers  of  the  Lee  family  were  held  two  seats  in  Congress, 
four  foreign  missions,  the  French  commercial  agency,  and  a  London 
aldermanship  under  Wilkes.  But  this  "compact"  derived  its  chief 
strength  from  the  devoted  support  of  Samuel  Adams  and  other  New 
Euglaud  delegates  sympathizing  with  the  distinctive  political  views  of 
Richard  H.  and  Arthur  Lee. 

As  connected  with  and  generally  voting  with  the  Lees  may  be  mentioned  William 
Shippen,  a  delegate  in  177 8-' 7 9  from  Pennsylvania. 

"  Joseph  Shippen's  youngest  son,  Dr.  William,  was  born  in  1712.  He  attained  real 
eminence  as  a  physician,  aud  reached  the  age  of  ninety  with  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years  he  was,  as  its  journals  show,  constant  in  his  attendance. 
By  his  wife,  Susannah,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Harrison,  of  this  city  (Philadelphia),  he 


*  Franklin's  silence  on  the  mere  personal  issue  of  incompatibility  may  be  explained 
by  his  ignorance.  At  the  very  time  of  Arthur  Lee's  letters  to  Congress  assailing 
Franklin,  their  social  relations  were  apparently  undisturbed,  Lee  frequently  dining 
with  Franklin.     (1  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  348 ;  2  Parton's  Franklin,  256.) 

Carmichaers  report  of  May  3,  1779,  adverse  to  Arthur  Lee,  is  in  the  Sparks  Collec- 
tion, Harvard  College,  volume  49,  part  1,  page  25.  In  this  report  is  quoted  a  latter  of 
d'Estaing  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  secrets  of  the  legation  reached  England 
through  the  imprudence  of  Arthur  Lee 

t  See  infra,  nnder  that  date;  2  Jay's  Life,  47. 

t  See  infra,  $  156;  and  also  infra,  $$  175-176. 
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wu  the  father  of  Prot  William  Shi|>pen,  born  in  1790.  Prol  William  8hippto  i 
here  with  his  father,  and  afterwards  abroad,  nnder  the  celebrated  Hantert,  h 
land.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  'chief  physician  for  the  flying  camp.'  In  1 
1777,  he  laid  before  Congress  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  a  hospital  depii 
which,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  folloi 
was  unanimously  elected  '  director-general  of  all  the  military  hospitals  lor  the 
of  the  United  States.'  He  died  in  Germautown  on  the  11th  of  July,  1806.  H 
in  bis  medical  biography,  speaks  of  these  Shippens,  father  and  son,  in  high  b 
terms.  Dr.  Wistar's  eulogium  on  the  professor  (1009)  is  a  graceful  and  charming  1 
Professor  Shippen  was  married  in  London  about  the  year  1760  to  Alice,  fcdaoj 
Col.  Thomas  Lee,  governor  of  the  province  of  Virginia."  (6  Penn.  Hag.  of  1 
etc.,  15,16.) 

Wo  have  already  seen  that  it  was  proposed  by  Arthur  and  V 
Lee  that  Frauklin  should  be  sent  to  Vienna,  where  he  would  nc 
been  received ;  that  Arthur  should  have  sole  charge  of  the  Par 
sion,  and  William  to  go  either  to  Berlin  or  The  Hague,  retaininj 
his  nephew,  more  or  less  hold  on  the  agency  at  Nantes.*  Williau 
wards  suggested  Brussels  as  his  proper  mission,  t 

Of  the  members  of  this  remarkable  family  we  may  say  that  the 
distinguished  not  merely  for  the  tenacity  with  which  they  cl 
public  office,  but  for  the  strong  attachment  they  showed  to  each 
and  for  the  affection  they  inspired  in  men  so  high  minded  and  pi 
as  Samuel  Adams  and  Thomas  McKean.  It  is  impossible,  in  view 
affection  as  well  as  of  their  own  personal  history,  to  doubt  eitl 
honesty  or  the  loyalty  of  these  brothers.  But,  while  this  is  the  ca 
difficult  not  to  see  that,  constituting  a  group  holding  so  many  im] 
offices,  they  formed,  when  wo  take  into  consideration  their  dist 
views  as  to  the  danger  of  executive  power  in  any  department,  the 
cism  with  which  they  urged  these  views,  and  the  personal  lit 
they  mingled  with  their  political  differences,  a  dangerous  elemeu 
State.}  Aud  this  danger  was  augmented  by  the  unreasoning  d< 
given  by  this  powerful  family  and  its  friends  to  Arthur  Lee,  so  t 
wildest  prejudices  became  theirs. 

h»  coune  after  bin  return.  §  154.  Of  Arthur  Lee's  public  career  a 

return  to  America,  Rives,  in  his  Biogra 
Madison  (Vol.  1,  p.  341,)  thus  writes: 

"  He  returned  to  America  in  1 7c*0,  ami  was  soon  chosen  a  member  of  the  le> 
of  Virginia.  By  that  body  he  was  elected,  in  December,  1781,  one  of  the  cleh 
the  State  in  Congress.  His  talents  were  of  a  high  order;  hut  not  wit  hat  am 
many  and  undoubted  proofs  lie  had  given  of  his  attachment  to  the  interests 
erties  of  America,  his  unfriendliness  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  resentment  of  t 
of  confidence  in  him  manifested  by  the  French  Government,  were  supposed 
prodnced  in  his  mind  a  sentiment  of  disaflectiou  to  the  alliance  itself.  The  r< 
moreover,  of  particular  intimacy  which  he  was  known  to  have  held  with  Lo 
bnrue  aud  other  persons  of  rank  aud  consideration  in  England  naturally  n 
conduct  and  opinions  an  object  of  jealousy  at  the  present  moment. 

"A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Mann  Page,  a  member  of  the  house  of  d 

*  Supra,  $  120.  t  lnfru%  $  177.  »  See  infra,  f  20 
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-  Virginia,  of  which  body  Mr.  Lee  himself  was  also  a  member  (there  being  at  that 
:riod  do  legal  incompatibility  between  a  seat  in  Congress  and  one  in  the  State  legis- 
.turo),  was  spoken  of  as  containing  highly  obnoxious  opinions.  This  led  to  the 
loption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"  *  That  the  committee  of  privileges  and  elections  do  inquire  into  the  subject-matter 
T  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Arthur  Lee,  esq.,  a  delegate  of  this  State  in 
ougress,  to  Maun  Page,  esq.,  a  member  of  this  house,  containing  matter  injurious  to 
le  public  interests  ;  and  that  the  said  committee  do  call  for  persons  and  papers  for 
leir  information.' 

"  A  report  was  made  by  the  committee  exculpating  Mr.  Lee,  on  the  ground  of  his 
ttter  being  a  private  and  confidential  one,  not  intended  for  the  public  eye,  and  be- 
ause  his  former  services  placed  him  above  the  suspicion  of  designs  inimical  to  the 
tate  or  America  in  general.  A  substitute,  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  Tazewell,— to  the 
Sect  that  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  letter  were  such  as,  exposed  to  the  public 
ye,  ( might  create  in  our  allies  a  distrust  of  our  representatives,'  and  the  writing  of 
;  therefore  was  not  to  be  justified, —received  the  votes  of  a  considerable  number  of 
lost  respectable  members;  but  the  report  of  the  committee  was  finally  adopted  by  a 
lajority  of  tho  house.  This  result  however  did  not  produce  acquiescence.  A  few 
ays  afterwards  a  formal  motion  was  made  that  Mr.  Lee  be  recalled  from  Congress; 
ud  at  the  same  time  information,  subscribed  by  distinguished  and  responsible  names, 
ras  laid  before  the  house  by  a  leading  member  in  his  place,*  casting  further  sus- 
icions  upon  his  political  conduct  and  sentiments. 

"The  sequel  of  the  motion  in  thus  giveu  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph  to 
[r.  Madison  of  the  27th  of  December,  178*2 : 

"  *  The  attack  which  I  hinted  at  in  my  last  as  being  made  upon  Mr.  Lee  was  pushed 
ith  great  vigor.  Upon  the  motion  for  his  recall  the  ayes  were  39,  and  the  noes  41. 
is  defense  was  pathetic.  It  called  upon  the  assembly  to  remember  his  services,  to 
rotect  his  honor,  and  not  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  profit  his  country  by  his  labors, 
he  failure  of  some  of  his  enemies  to  attend  alone  saved  him.     Should  Henry  come 

>  the  next  session,  it  seems  impossible  ho  should  be  again  elected.'" 

Of  Arthur  Lee's  services  in  Congress  we  have  the  following  notice  by 
imself: 

"  I  do  not  see  of  what  material  use  my  attendance  here  can  be,  where  I  can  only 
.nient  what  I  can  not  prevent,  and  make  vain  efforts  to  redeem  an  infatuated  ma- 
•rity  from  the  bondage  of  folly  and  private  interest."  t  (Arthur  Lee  to  Samuel  Adams, 
hiladelphia,  April  21,  1782;  Bancroft  MSS.) 

In  July,  1782,  Arthur  Lee,  when  in  Congress,  moved  for  a  committee 
y  examine  into  the  financial  management  of  Franklin.  Franklin's 
-iends  concurred  in  the  resolution,  and  the  committee  consisted  of 
iee,  Izard,  and  Wharton.  A  majority  of  the  committee  therefore  was 
i  bitter  antagonism  to  Franklin.  But  the  majority  failed  to  discover 
ny  mismanagement  on  which  to  report. 

*  "This  member  was  Col.  John  Francis  Mercer,  just  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress 
i  the  place  of  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  resigned.  (See  journal  of  house  of  delegates, 
ct.  seas.,  17*2,71,72.)" 

tDeane's  apostacy  was  at  first  used  by  Arthur  Lee  with  great  effect  in  his  own  vin- 
i  cation;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  French  ministry  and  Franklin  were  as  ready 

>  take  strong  ground  against  Deane  as  was  Lee,  the  effect  of  this  argument  wore 
way. 
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JAY. 

services  m i  to  foreign  affairs     §  155,  Job ii  Jay,  of  Huguenot  descent,  of  a  family 

in  Congress.  3  #/  t  o  i 

distinguished  for  social  euiiuence  and  moral  excel- 
leuce,  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  took,  in  his  earliest  manhood,  decided 
ground  in  resistance  of  British  aggression.  He  entered  Congress  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  remained,  with 
the  intermission  of  eighteen  months,  when  he  acted  as  chief-justice  of 
New  York,  an  active  and  useful  member,  until  he  accepted,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  the  mission  to  Spain.  When  in  Cougress  his  services  to  the 
revolutionary  cause  were  of  high  value.  He  was  chosen  on  November 
29,  1778,  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  to  whom  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  Congress  was  primarily  intrusted.  That 
his  election,  as  well  as  that  of  Franklin,  was  objected  to  by  Arthur 
Lee  has  been  already  noticed,  and  it  is  uot  unlikely,  from  what  we  can 
gather  from  the  subsequent  proceedings,  that  it  was  not  acceptable  to 
Samuel  Adams  or  John  Adams.  But  this  certainly  could  not  have 
been  from  any  lukewarmness  of  Jay  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  By  no 
one  was  more  surrendered  for  the  advancement  of  that  cause ;  by  no 
one  was  British  misrule  denounced  more  sternly,  uor  British  cruelty 
regarded  with  a  more  solemn  feeling  of  reprobation.  He  would  rather, 
he  declared  to  Oouveiieur  Morris  on  October  8,  1776,  see  the  district 
where  his  family  lived,  and  with  which  his  dearest  associations  were 
connected,  become  a  desert,  than  have  it  again  under  the  British  flag. 
The  same  determination  was  expressed  with  equal  earnestness  by  him 
to  the  same  correspondent  on  April  29.  1778,  coupled  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  belief  that  any  "  influence  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  plan  is 
happily  counterbalanced  by  the  intelligence  from  France."  And  he 
subsequently,  on  April  26,  1779,  took  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  Wash- 
ington of  the  kindly  influence  exercised  in  Philadelphia  by  the  French 
minister  Gerard. 

The  pains  that  were  taken  to  enable  our  diplomatic  correspondence 
to  elude  the  scrutiny  of  the  enemy  have  beeu  already  noticed.*  Among 
other  devices,  Deane,  when  in  Paris,  "  was  provided  with  an  invisible 
ink,  and  Mr.  Jay  (au  active  member  of  the  committee  of  correspond- 
ence), with  a  chemical  preparation  for  render iug  the  writing  legible. 


*  Supra,  $  105. 
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Bat  as  letters  apparently  blank  might  excite  suspicion  and  lead  to  ex- 
periments that  might  expose  the  contrivance!  Mr.  Deane's  communica- 
tions were  written  on  large  sheets,  commencing  with  a  short  letter  in 
common  ink,  relative  to  some  fictitious  person  or  business,  and  under 
a  feigned  name,  and  the  residue  of  the  paper  was  occupied  by  his  dis- 
patches in  the  invisible  ink,"*  The  copies  of  Dearie's  dispatches  on  file 
in  the  Department  of  State  were  in  this  way  procured.t 

hi* i  constructive  policy,  §  156.  it  has  been  already  observed  that  Con- 

ana  opposition  to  con-  *  J 

greasionai  cauis.  gress  was  divided  into  two  distinct  schools,  each 

equally  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  uutil  independence  was  secured, 
but  one  of  tbem  distinctively  expulsive  and  liberative  in  its  character, 
making  it  its  controlling  object  to  get  rid  of  the  British  yoke,  leaving 
the  government  to  remain  iu  congressional  hands ;  while  the  other, 
joining  to  the  expulsive  or  liberative  element  the  remedial  or  construct- 
ive, sought  uot  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  government  of  Britain,  but 
to  set  up  a  good  government,  in  which  the  executive  department  would 
have  a  co  ordinate  place.f  In  the  latter  school,  with  Washington,  Mor- 
ris, Franklin,  and  Livingston,  Jay  naturally  took  his  place.  To  bis 
orderly  and  exact  mind  government  by  a  congress,  absorbing  in  itself 
or  through  its  committees  all  government,  military,  financial,  and 
diplomatic,  was  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  both  of  political  philosophy 
and  of  political  experience;  ami  this  repugnance  was  intensified  by 
the  exhibition  in  Congress  of  "as  much  iutrigue  as  in  the  Vatican." 
Washington  having  written  to  him,  he  being  President  of  Congress  at 
the  time,  to  inquire  as  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  navy,  Jay,  on 
April  26,  1779.§  replied  as  follows: 

"  While  the  maritime  affairs  of  the  coutinent  continue  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee,  they  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  consequences  of  want  of  system,  attention, 
and  knowledge.  The  marine  committee  consists  of  a  delegate  from  each  State  ;  it 
fluctuates;  new  members  constantly  coming  in  and  old  ones  going  out;  three  or  four, 
indeed,  have  remuincd  in  it  from  the  beginning;  and  few  members  understand  even 
the  state  of  our  naval  affairs,  or  have  timn  or  inclination  to  attend  to  them.  Hut  why 
is  not  this  system  changed!  II  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconvenient  to  the /amity  compact.  The 
commercial  committee  was  equally  useless.  A  proposition  was  made  to  appoint  a  commer- 
cial agent  for  the  States  under  certain  regulations.  Opposition  was  made.  The  ostensible 
objections  were  various.  The  true  reason  was  its  interfering  with  a  certain  commercial 
agent  in  Europe  and  his  connections. "  || 

-  1  Jay's  Life,  64. 

t  Curious  details  of  the  early  life  of  Jay  are  given  by  Judge  Jones  in  his  History 
of  New  York,  2, 223  «.,  where  Jay's  strong  early  repugnance  to  the  loyalists  is  unjustly 
attributed  to  personal  disappointment.  In  the  same  chapter  of  the  same  work  there 
is  an  interesting  sketch  of  James  Jay,  the  oldest  brother  in  the  family,  who  went  to 
England  to  practice  medicine,  was  there  knighted,  but  returned  to  America  at  the 
Revolution,  and  took  strong  patriot  ground. 

t  See  Supra,  $$  2,  4,  11. 

$  See  infra,  of  that  date,  2  Jay's  Life,  47,  48. 

U  William  Lee,  see  supra,  $  l.r>3.  As  to  the  opposition  to  him  of  Arthur  Lee,  see 
supra,  $  146. 
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The  stand  taken  by  Jay,  however,  was  not  limited  to  opporftii 
this  "  family  compact,"  strengthened  as  it  was  by  strong  eollatenli 
port.*    He  took  resolute  ground  in  fevor  of  vesting  in  Washington 
powers  incidental  to  a  commander-in-chief^  and  it  was  to  his  flm 
constant  protests  against  the  management  of  foreign  as  well  ai 
affairs  by  congressional  committees  that  the  gradual  growth  of  tto 
executive  department  system  is  to  be  largely  traood.t 

on  the  sp«uh  minion.       1 157,  September,  1779,  Jay  was  elected  miiktar 

to  Spain.  The  condition  of  oar  relations  with  Sprit 
made  his  acceptance  of  this  most  trying  and  difficult  post  even  am 
of  a  sacrifice  than  at  the  time  it  appeared.  Aside  from  the  gennl 
objection,  heretofore  noticed,  that  it  was  indelicate  as  well  as  impends 
to  send  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court  which  had  not  consented-  to  nam 
him,f  there  were  peculiar  reasons,  already  noticed,  why  a  rainnfar 
shonld  not  at  that  moment,  without  some  such  understanding,  hsvi 
been  forced  upon  Spain.§  Jay's  own  narrative  of  his  entrance  on  Mi 
his  work  iu  this  mission  are  given  in  full  in  the  following  volumes^  sad 
are  embodied  in  a  series  of  dispatches,  as  distinguished  tor  their  dig- 
nity and  their  ability  as  they  are  for  the  fidelity  with  which,  under  emu* 
stances  singularly  difficult,  he  discharged  the  trust  imposed  on  him.  lis 
only  criticism  that  could  be  j  ustly  made  on  his  course  is  that  by  an  onto 
austerity  of  manner  he  shut  himself  off  from  thoseeonoiliatory  approaches 
by  which  diplomatic  arrangements  "can  sometimes  be  best  effected. H 
His  attitude  as  to  Spain's  conflicting  claims  is  thus  stated  by  him  in 
a  fragment  of  autobiography: 

"  I  was  early  ecu vi need  that,  provided  we  could  obtain  independence  and  a  speedy 
peace,  we  could  not  justify  protracting  the  war  and  hazarding  the  event  of  it  for  the 
sake  of  conquering  the  Floridas,  to  which  we  had  no  title,  or  retaining  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  which  we  should  not  want  this  age,  and  of  which  we  might 
probably  acquire  a  partial  use  with  the  consent  of  Spain.  It  wan  therefore  myopiu- 
ion  that  we  should  quit  all  claim  to  the  Floridas,  and  grant  Spain  the  navigation  of 
her  river  below  our  territories  on  her  giving  us  a  convenient  free  port  on  it,  under 
regulations  to  be  specified  in  a  treaty,  provided  they  would  acknowledge  oar  inde- 
pendence, defend  it  with  their  arms,  and  grant  us  either  a  proper  sum  of  money  or  an 
aim u al  subsidy  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Such,  then,  was  the  situation  of  thing* 
as  to  induce  me  to  think  that  a  conduct  so  decided  and  spirited  on  the  part  of  Sp*m 
would  speedily  bring  about  a  peace,  and  that  Great  Britain,  rather  than  hazard  the 
loss  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  islands  by  continuing  the  war,  woo  Id  yield  (be 
Floridas  to  Spain  and  independence  to  us.  But  when  Spain  afterwards  declared  wir 
for  objects  that  did  not  include  ours,  and  in  a  manner  not  very  civil  to  our  independ- 
ence, I  became  persuaded  that  we  ought  not  to  cede  to  her  any  of  our  rights,  and  of 
course  that  we  should  retain  and  insist  upon  our  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi."** 


*  See  supra,  $  153. 

t  See  infra,  $  209 ;  supra  $$  11, 146. 

I  Supra,  $  Inff. 

§  Supra,  $  86  Jf. 

H  See  iudcx,  title  Jay. 
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Constitution,  292,325. 
**  1  Jay's  Life,  100.    For  analyst  of 

his  Spanish  papers,  see  index,  title 

Jay. 
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At  the  T«ace  negotiation*       §  153.  The  course  of  Jay  in  reference  to  the  peace 

negotiations  in  Paris  is  considered  in  another 
work,*  and  will,  in  a  future  volume  of  this  series,  be  discussed  in  de- 
tail in  connection  with  the  peace  correspondence.  Two  points,  how- 
ever, may  be  here  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  it  now  appears  that  the 
famous  Marbois  letter,t  handed  to  Jay  by  one  of  the  British  loyalists, 
and  relied  on  by  him  as  showing  France's  duplicity,  was  disavowed  by 
Marbois ;  and  there  are,  aside  from  this,  very  strong  reasons  to  distrust 
its  genuineness. (  In  the  second  place,  we  have  in  the  correspondence 
of  George  III  a  new  light  thrown  on  the  action  taken  by  Jay  in  con- 
sequence of  this  letter.  "The  day  after  he  received  Marbois'  letter  he 
dispatched,"  says  Jay's  biographer,  §  u  a  secret  agent  to  the  British  sec- 
retary of  state,  concealing  his  mission  not  only  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment but  also  from  Dr.  Franklin.  This  agent  was  Mr.  Vaughau,  an 
English  gentleman  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  well  affected  to  the 
American  cause.  He  was  instructed  to  represent  to  the  British  minis- 
ter that  without  an  acknowledgment  of  American  independence  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  treaty,  neither  confidence  nor  peace  could  be  reasona- 
bly expected;  that  as  Britain  could  not  conquer  the  United  States,  it 
was  her  interest  to  conciliate  them ;  that  England  should  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  affected  moderation  of  France,  since  the  United  States 
would  uot  treat  except  on  an  equal  footing ;  that  it  was  the  interest  of 
France  but  not  of  England  to  postpone  the  acknowledgment  of  inde- 
pendence to  a  general  peace;  that  a  hope  of  dividing  the  fisheries  with 
France  would  be  futile,  as  America  would  not  make  peace  without 
them;  that  the  very  attempt  to  deprive  the  United  States  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  or  of  that  river  as  a  boundary,  would  irritate 
and  inflame  America;  and  that  such  attempts,  if  successful,  would  sow 
the  seeds  of  future  war  in  the  very  treaty  of  peace." 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  hereafter  ||  that  Benjamin  Vaughan,  while  a 
gentleman  of  great  amiability  and  personal  worth,  was,  when  Jay 
sent  him  without  Franklin's  knowledge  on  a  confidential  mission  to 
the  British  ministry,  in  the  employ  of  that  ministry  as  secret  agent 
at  Paris.  It  is  due  to  Jay  to  say  that  he  wa*  ignorant  of  this  fact, 
though  he  would  have  been  notified  of  it  had  he  consulted  Franklin. 
One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  of  this  transaction  is  that  George 
III,  seeking  double  treachery  in  thus  sending  back  to  him  his  own 
agent  iu  the  guise  of  an  agent  fsom  the  American  legation,  regarded  it 
as  a  peculiarly  subtle  machination  of  Franklin,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
battle  by  utterly  discrediting  Benjamin  Vaughan.  It  should  be  added 
that  Franklin's  affection  for  Benjamin  Vaughan  was  in  no  wise  dimin- 


*3  Dig.  Int.  Law,  2  od.,  pp.  9*2:*  ff. 

t  Marbois  to  Vergennes,  March  13,  178*2,  infra. 

X  Ibid.,  note  thereto,  and  see  index,  title  Marbois. 

$  1  Jay's  Life,  147, 148. 

||  Infra,  $  198. 
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ished  by  Vaughan's  assumption,  with  an  honesty  which  no  one  who 
knew  him  would  question,  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  mediatorship.  And 
in  Jay  Franklin's  confidence  was  unabated.  He  more  than  ouce  said 
that  no  one  could  be  found  more  suited  than  Jay  to  represent  the 
United  States  abroad.  And  when,  in  view  of  death,  he  prepared  to 
settle  his  estate,  he  selected  Jay  as  his  executor.  To  some  extent  this 
adds  a  uew  evidence  of  the  straightness  of  Frauklin's  business  affairs 
as  well  as  of  his  past  business  transactions ;  for  had  tbere  been  any  tbiug 
in  the  papers  that  in  any  way  was  not  open  and  fair,  Jay's  great  intelli- 
gence and  severe  integrity  would  have  made  him  almost  the  last  person 
in  whose  hands  an  intelligent  testator  would  have  placed  such  paper*. 
And  the  correspondence  counected  with  this  selection,  as  well  as  with 
other  incidents  at  the  close  of  Franklin's  life,  shows  how  high  was  the 
regard  and  respect  with  which  he  regarded  Jay.* 


*  For  a  discriminating  notice  of  Jay,  see  Tresoot's  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution, 
126/. 

Luzerne,  in  his  dispatches  to  Vergennes,  refers  to  Jay's  attachment  to  Franklin, 
and  speaks  of  Jay  expressing  to  his  friends  in  Congress  entire  confidence  in  aud 
attachment  to  his  colleague. 
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SILAS  DEANE. 


His  congressional  career.  §  159.   8^  Deane  was  boril   111  GrotOD,  CotUiect- 

icut,  in  August,  1737,  and  alter  graduating  at 
"Yale  in  1758  he  went  into  business  at  Wethersth'ld,  Connecticut,  and 
afterwards  taught  school  and  practiced  law.  In  the  early  revolution- 
ary movements  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  First  and  Secoud  Congresses,  though  from  some  local 
Jealousy  he  was  not  elected  to  the  Third.  He  remained,  however,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  assiduous  there,  and  continued 
to  show  unabated  interest  in  revolutionary  affairs.  When  an  agency  to 
France  to  borrow  money  and  make  purchases  of  supplies  was  contem- 
plated, it  was  not  strange  that,  with  his  business  aptitude,  he  should 
have  thought  himself  and  been  thought  of  by  others  as  titted  for  the 
post.  To  the  mercantile  men  iu  Congress,  and  especially  to  Morris,  his 
election  in  February,  1776,  as  American  business  agent  at  Paris  was 
primarily  due.* 

"Mr.  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  a  member  of  the  First  and  Secoud  Congresses, 
had  lost  bis  election  to  the  Third  ;  bat,  instead  of  going  home,  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  (so  says  jealous  and  suspicious  John  Adams)  applied  to  the  secret  committee 
for  an  appointment  abroad.  Mr.  Adams,  I  should  observe,  was  not  well  pleased  at 
being  left  out  of  so  important  a  committee.  It  appears  that  Arthur  Lee,  true  to  his 
character,  had  sent  over  a  letter  to  a  member  of  Congress,  advising  him  to  look 
well  to  John  Jay,  for  be  was  not  to  be  trusted.  This  ridiculous  letter,  having  been 
too  freely  handed  about  by  Mr.  Adams'  friends,  seems  to  have  been  among  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  selection  of  John  Jay  for  one  of  the  secret  committee;  also  one  of 
the  causes  of  John  Adams' exclusion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  John  Adams'  comments 
upon  the  committee,  their  proceedings,  and  their  servants,  are  tinged  with  ill  humor, 
and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute  gospel. 

"Silas  Deane  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who 
began  life  in  the  usual  New  England  way  by  keeping  school,  and  afterwards  subsided 
from  his  school  to  a  law  office.  He  practiced  law  and  carried  on  trade,  acquired 
some  property  and  some  consideration  iu  his  province.  As  a  member  of  Congress  he 
appears  to  have  been  assiduous  and  well  esteemed;  and  it  was  natural  the  committee 
should  incline  to  employ  one  who  had  become  perfectly  informed  of  American  affairs 
by  a  year's  attendance  in  Congress  and  by  serving  on  many  leading  committees. 
Congress  also  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  There  were  few  circles  in  Europe 


*A  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  Silas  Deane  in  1774-76  is  given  in  volume  2 
of  the  Papers  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  The  collection  ceases  with  his 
departure  for  Europe,  and  leaves  no  question  of  his  fidelity  to  the  revolutionary 
canoe  daring  the  period  in  question. 
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(and  uone  worth  entering)  in  which  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1774  and  1775 
would  not  have  been  received  with  homage  and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Deane,  we  are 
assured,  was  a  man  of  somewhat  striking  manners  and  good  appearance,  accustomed 
to  live  and  entertain  in  liberal  stylo,  and  fond  of  showy  equipage  and  appointment. 
*  *  *  Ho  could  not  speak  French  with  any  fluency,  nor  write  it  at  all.  (2  Par- 
ton's  Franklin,  114.) 

His  activity  in  Pa™.  §  i^o.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  correspondence 

bereatter  given,  Deane  received  his  instructions  on 
March  3,  1776,  and  entered  on  his  duties  in  Paris  in  the  following  Jnly. 
At  first  these  duties  involved  him  in  affairs  not  strictly  within  the 
rauge  of  his  mission.  He  occupied  a  semi  official  relation  to  the  French 
ministry;  and  he  felt  it  requisite,  uuder  the  circumstances,  that  he 
should  report  to  Congress  what  he  learned  through  this  and  other 
channels  of  European  politics  as  affecting  the  Revolution.  Military 
questions,  as  well  as  financial  and  diplomatic,  pressed  upon  him.  Not 
only  had  he  to  deal,  under  circumstauces  not  a  little  perplexing,  with 
Beaumarchais  as  to  supplies,*  but  numerous  French  officers  sought 
commissions  fiom  him,  sometimes  from  enthusiasm,  sometimes  from 
ambition,  sometimes  from  greed.  So  far  as  concerns  accounts,  there 
is  no  reason,  it  will  hereafter  be  argued,  to  doubt  his  exactness;  nud 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  obtaining  supplies  which  were  uecessary 
to  carry  on  the  war.  But  when  out  of  this  particular  line  his  want  of 
political  capacity  was  soon  manifested.  He  greatly  embarrassed  Con- 
gress by  iudiscreet  arrangemeute  with  French  officers,  some  of  whom 
he  ought  never  to  have  employed,  and  many  of  whom  Congress  was 
unable  to  retain.  In  his  suggestion  that  Count  Broglie  should  be 
called  to  America  as  commander-in-chief  he  displayed  a  want  of  delicacy 
and  of  political  knowledge  that  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothe- 
sis that  his  judgment  was  bewildered  by  the  spleudor  of  the  new 
atmosphere  in  which  he  was  suddenly  iminersed.t  This,  however,  was 
but  a  temporary  diversion,  since,  on  Franklin's  arrival,  Deaue's  diplo- 
matic functions,  such  as  they  were,  came  to  an  absolute  end.  So  far, 
however,  as  concerned  accounting — a  branch  of  industry  to  which 
Franklin's  almost  universal  geuius  did  not  extend — Deane  continued,  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  France,  to  show  commendable  activity  and  zeal. 

Things  stood  in  this  position  when  Arthur  Lee  arrived ;  and  it  was 
very  soon  seen  that  Arthur  Lee  was  not  willing  to  submit  to  the 
supremacy  of  Franklin  in  diplomacy  or  to  the  supremacy  of  Deaue  in 
accounts.  It  was  with  Deane  that  Arthur  Lee  first  came  in  collision.} 
Deane  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  a  considerable  amount  of  busi- 
ness patronage,  which  to  Arthur  Lee's  eye  gave  considerable  oppor- 
tunity for  speculation;  and  not  only  did  he  suppose  that  Deane  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  for  his  own  benefit,  but  he  desired  to  have  the 
entire  control  of  the  business  side  of  the  mission  placed  in  the  hands  of 


Sec  supra,  §  56  ff.  \  See,  as  to  this  singular  episode,  tupra,  $  77. 

XSee  A  \>m\\vA,  \Ti,  Vl\* 
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his  brother,  William  Lee,  then,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  an  alder- 
man of  London,  elected  as  such  on  the  Wilkes  ticket,  and  a  devoted 
adherent  of  Wilkes.  Arthur  Lee's  suspicions  of  Deane  were  at  once 
communicated  to  Congress,  and  alter  much  discussion  a  resolution  was 
passed  on  December  8, 1777,  recalling  him  to  America,  the  reason  given 
being  the  importance  of  obtainiug  information  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe.  Deane  at  ouce  took  passage  for  America,  bringing  with  him 
letters  of  confidence  and  esteem  both  from  Franklin  and  Vergenues. 

As  to  Arthur  Lee's  statement  that  Deaue  "  made  £60,000  sterling 
while  he  was  employed  here,"  Sparks  *  remarks: 

"  Deane  went  to  France  with  money  of  his  own  iu  his  pocket ;  how  much  he  can  not 
■ay,  but  he  had  something.  He  staid  there  a  year  and  eight  months  and  then  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months  longer,  attending  on  Congress. 
During  thin  latter  period  he  certainly  could  have  disponed  of  money  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  his  expenses,  for  he  was  engaged  in  no  business  whatever.  It  follows  that  this 
great  sum  of  £60,000,  or  more  than  $'250,000,  must  have  been  still  in  Europe.  Neither 
he  nor  his  family  were  known  to  have  it  in  this  country.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  if  it  ever  existed;  but  there  is  absolute  proof  that  lie  returned  to  Paris  in 
beggary.  We  have  ourselves  seen  positive  written  testimony  that  ho  subsisted  there 
for  several  months  on  the  bounty  of  strangers." 

Adams — no  very  frieudly  witness — wrote  on  July  26, 1778,  that  Deane 
44  was  a  diligent  servant  of  the  public  and  rendered  it  useful  service,  but 
his  living  was  expensive."  t  And  Adams,  two  months  afterwards,  while 
saying  that  Deane's  course  in  contracting  with  foreign  officers  was 
44  very  mysterious,"  added  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  "  vote 
for  Mr.  Deane  settling  his  accounts  with  Congress  or  somebody  ap- 
pointed by  Congress."} 

Adams  at  that  time  had  no  other  grounds  for  distrusting  Deane.  § 

"Almost  the  whole  business  of  the  commissioners  to  France,  so  far  as  related  to  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  had  passed  through  the  bauds  of  Deane,  of  whoso 
capacity  and  honesty  Franklin  entertained  a  high  opinion,  and  of  whom  John  Adams 
afterwards  said '  that  he  had  been  a  diligent  servant  of  the  public  and  had  rendered  use- 
ful service.'  Arthur  Lee,  an  unquiet,  envious,  irritable,  aud  suspicious  inau,  very 
anxious  to  obtain  for  himself  the  sole  management  of  the  mission,  had  quarreled  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Paris  with  Franklin  and  Deane,  and  had  written  homo  letters  full 
of  insinuations  against  both  his  colleagues.  Izard,  dissatisfied,  it  would  seem,  with  not 
having  been  consulted  about  the  French  treaty,  had  written  homesirnilar  letters.  Car- 
michael,  who  had  been  employed  at  Paris  as  an  agent  or  secretary  of  the  commissioners, 
but  who  was  now  in  America  and  was  presently  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress  from 
Maryland,  insinuated  that  Deane  had  appropriated  the  public  money  to  his  own  use. 
He  and  Deane  were  examined  at  the  bar  of  Cougress,  aud  Deane  finally  made  a  written 
report.  Out  of  this  affair  sprung  two  violent  parties.  Robert  Morris  and  other 
members  of  Congress  well  acquainted  with  mercantile  matters  took  the  side  of  Deane ; 
but  there  was  a  powerful  party  against  him,  headed  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  brother 
of  Arthur  Lee,  and  chairman  of  tho  committee  for  foreign  affairs.  Deane  published 
in  the  Philadelphia Qazette  an  '  Address  to  the  people  of  tho  United  States/  in  which 
he  commented  with  much  acrimony  on  the  conduct  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  his 
two  brothers,  Arthur  and  William,  claiming  also  credit  to  himself,  among  other  things, 
for  the  supplies  obtained  through  Beaumarchais.     A  reply  soon  appeared  in  the  Phila- 


•  30  North  American  Review,  Apr.  502.        X  Adams  to  TiOveU,  Se^t.  26,  1TT%. 
fAd&ms  to  LovelL  Jnly  26,  1778.  $  1  Rale's  YrtnYAuk  \yl Yt«fiA**%&. 
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delphia  Packet,  written  by  Paine,  tbe  author  of  *  Common  8ense,'  who, 
a  gratuity  of  £500  from  the  8tate  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  rewarded  to 
pamphlet  by  the  poet  of  secretary  to  the  committee  for  foreign  affaire.    A.Tafling  ] 
■elf  of  documents  in  his  custody,  Paiue  contended  in  reply  to  Deane  that  the  \ 
ment  with  Beaumarohais  had  in  fact  been  made  by  Arthur  Lee  in  London ;  aaf  1 
those  supplies,  though  nominally  fnrnished  by  a  mercantile  house,  eamereallyftsi 
the  French  court."    (3  Hildreth's  United  States,  967.) 

1811  thcn  fcSffig£nU*BrltWl       *  161#  J*61"1®'8  freedom,  when  holding  the  port 

of  American  commissioner  at  Paris,  from  uj 
supposed  British  ties  is  illustrated  by  the  peculiar  enmity  then  ahowi 
to  him  by  the  British  press,  as  well  as  by  his  peculiar  enmity,  as  jotf 
noticed,  to  Britain.  A  miscreant  called  "  John  the  Painter"  was  pit 
on  trial  in  1776  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  set  fire  to  thedoek-jari 
at  Plymouth.  A  confession  was  drawn  from  him  by  a  decoy  spy,b 
which  he  said,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  been  to  Paris  to  oonfa 
as  to  the  burning  with  Silas  Deaue.*  And  for  this,  or  for  other 
the  British  Government  went  so  far  as  to  demand  from  France  tinr 
extradition  of  Silas  Deane  "  as  a  rebellious  British  subject."  This 
of  course  declined  by  France,  t  And  it  is  certain  that  Deane  was  repre- 
sented by  Storm  out  to  Yergennes  as  "  an  infamous  incendiary,  whan 
France  should  expel  from  her  shores."  \ 

Of  "  John  the  Painter  "  Chief-Justice  Oliver,  at  this  time  a  lefiiga 
in  England,  thus  writes : 

"This  John  y*  Painter  was  a  roost  finished  villain  in  almost  all  crimes,  as  be  con- 
fessed himself,  and  the  Congress  and  their  adherents  conld  not  have  pitched  out 
more  proper  person  to  have  executed  their  diabolical  purposes  than  upon  this  fellow,  bat 
alas!  how  often  are  halters  misplaced!  Had  they  been  tightened  about  the  necksof 
soi no  of  his  employers  neither  the  conflagration  at  Portsmouth  or  in  America  hid 
committed  such  horrid  ravages  as  have  wasted  the  lives  and  habitations  of  so  many 
thousands."  (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  143;  see  also  41  Loudon  Chronicle,  122, 126.134, 
143, 230,  238,  262,  for  details.)  The  " instigators  of  John  the  Painter"  are  stated  to 
be,  beside  "  the  Congress,"  "  Silas  Deane  and  other  American  patriots." 

From  Horace  Walpole  we  Lave  the  following: 

"  Affecting  to  be  shocked  at  the  attempt  on  Bristol,  he  (Lord  Temple)  employed  one 
of  his  own  incendiaries  to  resort  to  the  prison  where  John  the  Painter  lies,  and  his 
worthy  agent,  by  wormiug  himself  iuto  that  man's  confidence,  pretends  to  have 
learnt  from  him  that  the  said  John  had  received  £300  from  Silas  Deane  for  the  par- 
pose  of  burning  not  only  Bristol,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  but  the  Bauk  of  Eng- 
land, for  stone  and  gold  are  wonderfully  combustible.  The  natural  philosophers  in 
power  believe  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  invented  a  machine  of  the  size  of  a  tooth-pick 
case,  and  materials  that  would  reduce  St.  Paul  to  a  handful  of  ashes."  (Walpole  to 
Mason,  February  27,  1777;  6  Cunningham's  Walpole,  416,417.) 

Storniont,  in  a  letter  to  Weymouth  of  March  26,  1777,  says: 

"  Franklin  affects  to  lie  perdu,  but  that  infamous  incendiary  Deaue,  who  pretends 
to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  John  the  Painter's  accusatiou,  and  who  seems  uiore  coun- 
tenanced here  since  that  accusation  than  before,  is  very  frequent  in  his  visits  to  Ver- 
sailles."   (2  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  429.) 

•  See  20  Howell's  State  Trials,  1335.  t  Flassan,  i.  vii,  liv.  vi. 

\  Stormont  to  We^mowth,  k\>t.  VO,  VH7. 
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Oil  the  other  Laud,  Deaue's  course  while  occupying  a  diplomatic 
position  in  Paris  exhibited  to  Britain  a  vehement  and  almost  unscru- 
pulous bitterness  far  beyond  that  of  his  fellow  commissioners,  and  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  apologetic  and  affectionate  tones  subsequently 
adopted  by  him.  In  the  entire  correspondence  given  in  the  following 
pa  ges  there  is  no  one  by  whom  denunciations  are  poured  so  fiercely  at  the 
fiii'iny  as  are  found  in  the  papers  emanating  from  him,  and  by  no  one  were 
such  vindictive  measures  of  retaliation  recommended.  Privateering, 
for  instance,  he  was  willing  to  look  upon  rather  as  a  private  scourge 
than  as  a  weapon  of  public  war,  and  twice  he  recommended  incitiug 
the  "caribs"  on  the  British  West  India  Islands  to  revolt.*  It  is  true 
that  revolt  of  this  kind  had  been  incited  on  our  own  soil  by  the  enemy, 
but  we  had  denounced  it,  as  we  had  denounced  the  employment  of  In- 
dians, as  inhuman  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  Congress  endeavored,  under  Franklin's  advice,  to  restrain  pri- 
vateering within  limits  which  would  make  it  a  proper  engine  of  war, 
and  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  the  propositions  for  ucarib"  revolt. 

"This  month  [March,  1777]  was  tried  and  executed  John  the  Painter,  the  incen- 
diary who  had  attempted  to  set  fire  to  Portsmouth,  and  actually  had  set  fire  to  and 
burnt  two  or  three  houses  at  Bristol  with  so  little  address  that,  though  he  acted  from 
American  enthusiasm,  the  chief  mischief  he  had  done  was  to  an  American  merchant. 
The  ministers  were  even  at  first  less  alarmed  at  the  attempt  and  crime  than  ready  to 
turn  i  t  into  matter  of  clamor  agaiust  the  Americans,  as  a  conspiracy  amongst  whom  they 
represented  the  act,  giving  out  that  the  whole  city  of  Bristol  was  in  dames.  As  it  was 
some  time  before  the  perpetrator  was  discovered,  they  endeavored  to  spread  a  uni- 
versal panic  and  suspicion,  and  were  indignant  when  they  were  told  that  they  had 
set  the  example  of  such  savage  and  unfair  war  by  burning  Norfolk  and  meditating  a 
conflagration  at  New  York  before  it  fell  into  their  hands.  Lord  Koch  ford,  their  old 
tool,  when  it  was  objected  to  him  that  the  ministers  had  been  the  aggressors,  called 
it  talking  treason.  It  was  much  to  their  confusion  that  the  perpetrator,  being  taken, 
was  discovered  by  a  burglary  which  he  had  committed,  and  that  he  proved  to  be  a 
single  incendiary  without  accomplices,  a  notorious  housebreaker,  a  mad  enthusiast 
and  Scotchman,  Lord  Sandwich,  whose  supreme  talents  were  the  artifices  of  a  spy, 
busied  himself  capitally  in  the  detection  of  a  plot  which  proved  no  plot  at  all; 
and  some  printed  books  being  found  in  the  culprit's  lodgings,  Lord  George  Germaine 
gave  out  that  they  were  an  account  of  the  massacre  at  Paris  and  Dr.  Price's  pamphlet. 
Dr.  Franklin  too  was  involved  in  the  charge;  the  ministers,  to  decry  him,  pretended 
to  believe  that  he  had  invented  a  new  and  most  destructive  machine  for  burning 
towns.  Two  hundred  years  sooner  the  same  persons  would  have  accused  him  of 
magic,  t 

"  But  by  far  the  most  surprising  part  of  the  story  was  that  the  conviction  of  John 
the  Painter  was  effected  by  a  very  unexpected  actor,  who,  descending  from  a  greater 
height  than  Lord  Sandwich  had  done  iu  the  treachery  to  Wilkes,  stooped  to  become 
the  spy  of  a  ministry  whom  he  had  long  affected  to  treat  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
This  was  the  old  decrepid  Lord  Temple,  whose  crippled  body  was  still  agitated  by 
the  smothered  flames  of  ambitiou,  and  who,  exploded  by  all  parties  and  factions. 


*  See  index,  title  Deane. 

t  Franklin  had  not  arrived  in  France  at  the  time  when  the  interview  with  him  is 
said  to  have  taken  place. 
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chose  to  pntohWH  emid-nipi M  BoMm  Ir-uii  the  rom-l.  mid  tn  indulge  hu  latch 

George'a  rancor  1"  America,  by  turning  informer  anil  nroniptor  to 
In  short,  b«  lio.il  sunt  down  a  dependent  of  bin,  a  nainter,  to  Wiuch«M«r  jiiil, I 
■innate  himself  into  t!w  prisoner'*  confidence;  ami  they  pQoonded  i 
the  man;  but  tlioiijib  Lord  Sandwich,  Lonl  Palmerston,  and  Stanley,  ltirwn 
admiralty,  went  down  to  the  trial,  and  though  no  pains  were  omitted  I 
Silas  Denne  in  tbe  accusation,  the  criminal,  who  at  lirst  pretended  to  hoT 
£;i00  from  him,  at  hist  only  pWded  having  been  promised  so  mnch,  ami  » 
dispatched,  tbat  he  might  not  recant  even  that.  Tbe  zeal  of  tbe  Scots,  as  «<■*!  kl 
blindest  of  all  agents,  eudeavnred  t«  alarm  France,  as  if  Silas  Deane  badsiirlu 
sion  for  burning  magazines  that  Brest  would  not  be  safe  if  be  was  suffered  t«  in 
in  France;  it  was  so  likely  that  be  would  pay  bis  court  at,  Versailles  by  MMpMd 
injury!"     (3  Walpole's  Journal  of  Reign  of  George  III,  100.) 

fl.rdtre.tmeutbjCoDKre.,  $  jjq.  When  Deane  reached  Phi  latk-l  pirn. 
after  his  recall,  be  expected  to  be  received  "Hi 
an  ovation.  He  really  had  done  much.  He  had  from  the.  first  rewiini 
friendly  countenance  from  the  French  court,  and  bad  forwarded  to 
America  large  supplies,  which,  however  obtained,  were  of  jmnieiiKevtlw 
to  the  revolutionary  cause.  He  bad  been  at  least  nominally  eOMOM 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Friiiw, 
each  of  which  was  singularly  favorable  in  its  terms.  He  had  with  ui 
strong  letters  of  approval  from  Vergenues  and  from  Franklin,  and  with 
with  them  a  miniature  of  Louis  XA'I  set  in  diamonds.  In  the  very  sbi(i 
that  brought  hiui  over  came  Gerard,  tbe  new  Frencb  minister,  the  t«« 
travelers  uniting,  as  it  would  seem,  in  predicting  an  era  of  snoeMtt 
the  republic.  Instead,  however,  of  the  buoyaut  welcome  he  bail  ex- 
pected, be  found  but  a  cold  reception,  growing  each  day  colder.  Fur 
this  the  reasons  were  several.  He  was  condemned  for  his  action  m 
sending  over,  on  promises  made  without  authority,  scores,  it  tffl* 
said,  of  French  officers,  some  incompetent,  and  almost  all  both  iui|>ot 
tuuate  ami  insatiable.  Those  who  were  devoted  to  Washington,  anil 
even  those  who  were  not,  could  not  understand  how  Deaue  should  have 
had  his  bead  so  turned  as  to  suggest  a  foreign  prince  to  take  Washing- 
ton's place  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  State.  The  Lees 
and  Samuel  Adams  looked  upon  him  as  one  who  bad  ruthlessly  quar- 
reled with  Arthur  Lee,  and  who,  if  be  returned,  would  oust  William 
Lee  from  tbe  lucrative  post  of  commercial  agent  in  Paris.  Deane  also 
bad  strong  opposition  on  personal  grounds  from  at  least  two,  if  w« 
judge  from  his  own  account,  of  his  Connecticut  colleagues;  and  bin 
difficulties  with  Izard  alienated  from  bim  tbe  Soutb  Carolina  delegation. 
He  bad  also  hut  little  tact  in  conciliating  opponents  or  in  making 
friends;  and  a  publication  by  him  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  exposing 
to  the  public  eye  tbe  dissensions  in  the  legation  in  Paris,  justly  exposed 
bim  to  censure  ou  tbe  ground  that,  however  true,  it  was  a  breach  of 
confidence.  How  it  was  that  for  weary  months  he  appealed  to  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  settlement  of  his  accounts,  but  appealed  in  vain. 
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will  be  seeu  by  examining  the  correspondence  in  the  following  volumes.* 
)f  the  result  Hildreth  thus  justly  speaks: 

"  Deane  was  finally  discharged  from  his  long  and  irksome  attendance  on  Congress 
rith  a  paltry  allowance  for  his  time,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  and  ho  presently 
e turned  to  Europe  for  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  under  which  he  claimed  a  largo 
iilunco  against  the  United  States.  Though  he  had  entered  Congress  with  the  repu- 
itiou  of  bciug  a  rich  man,  this  claim  seemed  now  to  constitute  his  sole  pecuniary 
leans.  Congress  neglected  to  appoint  anybody  to  act  for  them  in  the  settlement  of 
he  accounts  of  their  agents  abroad  ;  and  Deauo,  thus  deprived  of  all  resources,  was 
educed  to  great  pecuniary  distress.  No  proof  appears  that  he  had  been  dishonest,  or 
iad  employed  the  public  money  in  speculations  of  his  own,  as  his  enemies  alleged, 
nit  he  ha* occupied  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  large  sums  of  public  money 
tass  through  his  hands  before  any  proper  system  of  vouchers  and  accountability  had 
>een  established,  and  ho  fell  before  the  same  spirit  of  malignant  accusation  which 
presently  assaulted  Wadsworth,  Greene,  Morris,  and  even  Franklin  himself,  but 
vhich  they  had  better  means  for  warding  oft'."    (3  Hildreth's  United  States,  269.) 

A  manuscript  copy  of  Silas  Deaue's  address,  laid  before  Congress  on  December  21, 
.778,  is  in  No.  Lll  of  the  Spark's  Collection  at  Harvard  College.  This  manuscipt  dif- 
fers in  several  respects  from  the  printed  text  as  given  in  the  papers  in  relation  to  the 
;ase  of  Silas  Deane  as  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  1^55. 

•intercepted  letters."         §  163.  In  the  fall  of  1781  there  appeared  in  Riving- 

ton's  Royal  Gazette,  published  in  New  York,  a 
series  of  letters  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  Deane  about  the  same 
Dime,  giving,  with  much  skill,  reasons  why  the  cause  of  independence 
should  be  abandoned  and  the  conciliatory  propositions  of  Britaiu  ac- 
cepted. Had  these  letters  been  written  at  different  times,  to  be  for- 
warded by  different  opportunities  to  the  parties  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  it  is  not  likely,  skillful  as  Deane  was  iu  getting  his  letters 
across  the  water,  that  they  would  have  been  "  intercepted"  in  a  bunch. 
They  were  however  so  "intercepted,1'  and  they  certainly,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  Rivington's  Gazette,  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  haviug 
been  forwarded  to  that  paper  for  the  purpose  of  better  circulation. 
Joinplete  copies  of  them  as  so  issued  are  rare.  To  Deane's  address 
lovrever  of  August,  1784,  to  "the  United  States  of  North  America," 
mblished  by  Dobrett,  Loudou,  he  adds  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  of 
Tune  10,  1781,  which  he  says  "contains  the  substance  of  what  in  1781 

wrote  to  my  friends  and  correspondents  in  America  in  those  letters 
vliich  were  intercepted  and  [mblished  in  New  York."  He  adds  that 
vliere  the  publication  of  Riviugton  "differs  from  the  original  I  have 
loted  aud  corrected  it  in  this  letter,  and  therefore  the  present  may  be 
-elied  on  as  authentic." 

In  the  letter  thus  selected,  as  giving  the  substance  of  the  intercepted 
etters  as  a  whole,  Deane  takes  the  following  position  :  (1)  The  decla- 
ration of  independence  was  a  mistake,  as  there  were  no  real  grievances 
:o  redress;  (2)  the  French  alliance  is  a  delusion  ;  (3)  the  best  thing  for 
t,he  United  States  to  do  is  to  submit.     It  will  be  remembered  that  Deane 


•See  index,  title  Deaui*. 
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chose  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war  to  utter  sentiments  which,  in  di. 
iTcit  conflict  as  they  were  with  his  former  views  both  as  to  independence 
;md  as  to  the  temper  to  be  shown  to  Britain,  show  on  their  face  that  the 
letters  containing  them  were  concocted  to  be  put  iuto  circulation  in  such 
a  way  as  best  to  farther  the  ministerial  schemes.  It  is  in  recognitionof 
this  purpose  that  George  IIFs  criticism,  hereafter  introduced,  was 
made,  and  it  was  to  give  them  currency  that  the  "  intercepting"  scheme 
was  contrived.  Uad  the  letters  been  delivered,  as  addressed,  to  Robert 
Morris  and  the  other  patriots  whom  Deane  selected  as  his  nominal  cor- 
respondents, there  would  have  been  no  publication.  It  was  only  through 
loyalist  papers  that  they  could  be  put  into  print.  We  must  takeintocon- 
sideration  not  merely  the  tone  of  the  letters,  but  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  put  into  circulation,  in  order  to  understand  the  vehemence  with 
which  they  were  denouuced  by  the  legislature  and  governor  of  Connect- 
icut, where  Deane  was  nominally  domiciled,  as  well  as  by  the  patriot 
press  at  large. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  in  Hartford  in  1784,  and  dated  iu  London  oo 
October  12,  1783,  Deane,  after  admitting  and  defending  his  "inter- 
cepted letters,"  states : 

"I  can  with  the  greatest  truth  and  sincerity  declare  that  I  have  not  so  mneh&s 
seen  any  of  the  ministers  since  my  arrival  iu  this  country,  nor  have  I  ever  bad  the 
leant  connection  or  correspondence  with  any,  either  of  the  present  or  late  minister* 
of  this  country." 

But  this  can  not  be  reconciled  with  George  Ill's  statements,  here- 
after given,  or  with  the  conclusions  of  Jay  and  of  Franklin  as  to  Deane's 
apostacy. 

In  respect  to  the  "intercepted  letters"  we  have  the  following corre 
spoudence : 

"  I  inclose  you  a  paper  containing  two  of  the  many  letters  lately  published  in  New  I 
York  with  the  subscription  of  Mr.  Deane's  name.  The  geuuiueness  of  some  of  them, 
and  particularly  that  to  Mr.  Morris,  is  generally  doubted.  There  are  some  who 
think  the  whole  of  them  spurious.  However  this  may  be,  there  is,  through  another 
channel,  indubitable  proof  that  no  injustice  is  done  in  ascribing  to  him  the  seuti- 
mcnts  advanced  in  these  letters.  Either  from  pique,  interested  projects  of  trade, or 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  he  has  certainly  apostatized  from  hw 
first  principles."    (Madison  to  Jefferson,  No  vernier  IS,  1781 ;  I  Madison  Papers,  103.) 

44  Ou  whichever  side  Mr.  Deane's  letters  are  viewed  they  present  mysteries.  Whether 
they  be  Mippoaed  genuine  or  spurious,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  difficulties  which  can  not 
well  be  answered  may  be  started.  There  are  however  passages  in  some  of  them  which 
can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  any  other  hand.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  rely  ou  these 
publications  for  the  real. character  of  the  man.  There  is  evidence  of  his  obliquity 
which  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  conclusive."  (Madison,  in  Congress,  to  Pen- 
dleton, December  11,  1781 ;  1  Madison's  Writings,  57.) 

But  as  time  gave  fuller  opportunity  of  observation,  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  letters.  Hutehiuson  spoke  of  the 
encouragement  they  gave  refugees  in  England.*  Franklin  declared 
with  pain  that  they  harmonized  with  what  he  heard  was  the  then  tone 
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of  Deane's  conversation,  and  he  said  that  Deane  at  that  time  even  jus- 
tified the  course  of  Arnold.*  In  1783  Deane's  associates  in  England, 
according  to  Adams,  were  Arnold,  Paul  Went  worth,  and  Skeane.t  And 
one  of  these  letters,  that  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  October  21,  1781 
(if  this  may  be  called  "intercepted."  of  which  there  is  doubt,  as  a  dupli- 
cate of  it  at  least  appears  to  have  been  delivered),  had  its  authenticity 
verified  aud  acknowledged  not  only  by  Trumbull,  but  by  the  legislature 
of  Connecticut,  to  whom  he  communicated  it.  This  letter  (written  be- 
fore Deane  heard  of  Cornwallis'  surrender,  but  received  after  that 
decisive  event)  is  contained,  with  Trumbull's  reply,  in  volume  56  of  the 
Letters  to  Washington  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State.  Deane's 
letter  is  written  with  much  art,  supposing  the  facts  he  states  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  revolutionary  campaign  to  be  true,  and  supposing  his  ob 
ject  to  be  to  induce  an  abandonment  of  the  French  alliance  and  a  return 
to  the  British  sway.  But  he  so  grossly  overstates  his  case  as  to  deprive 
his  conclusions,  even  at  the  time  he  wrote,  of  any  force.  He  speaks  of 
the  campaign  so  far,  ou  the  part  of  France  and  Spain,  as  being  ridicu- 
lously indecisive.  He  declares  that  for  us  to  continue  the  war  would 
subject  us  to  France,  notwithstanding  his  assumption  that  France  is  at 
this  time  worsted.  With  some  pertinency  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "our  ministers  and  agents  in  Europe  cost  us  at  this  time  more 
than  £20,000  sterling  annually,  though  we  have  only  one  received  and 
acknowledged  as  such."  lie  then  untruly  announces  "a  secret  treaty 
between  Russia  and  England,"  and  declares  that  England  will  have 
it  in  her  power  to  make  a  general  peace,  excluding  the  United  States; 
and,  assuming  this,  he  argues  that  it  is  essential  to  the  United  States 
to  obtain  from  England  indulgent  terms  while  they  may  still  be  had. 
The  style  is  much  superior  in  its  literary  structure  to  that  which  marks 
those  letters  which  came  from  Deane  when  he  was  corresponding  with 
Congress  as  its  acknowledged  agent;  and  this  may  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  in  preparing  this  and  the  u intercepted"  letters  of  Oc- 
tober, 1781,  he  had  the  aid  of  British  officials.  That  this  is  so  we 
can  infer  from  the  letters  of  George  HE,  to  be  presently  quoted.  Trum- 
bull's answer  is  very  strong.  It  begins  by  saying  that  "at  the  time 
when  you  wrote  the  decisive  event  of  the  last  campaign  in  this  country 
was  not  known  to  yon;  you  were  unacquainted  with  the  noble  part 
which  France  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  you  could  not  foresee  that 
this  event  would  reduce  the  British  Parliament  to  confess  themselves 
unable  to  conduct  a  future  offensive  war  in  this  country;  you  could  not 
foresee  that  the  '  trifling  aud  indecisive'  campaign  in  Europe  was  to  be 
soon  followed  by  the  most  important  successes  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world;  that  St.  Eustatia,  St.  Martiu,  St.  Kitt's,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  were 
destined  to  crown  the  glories  of  Yorktown."  After  vindicating  the 
generosity  of  France  in  her  arrangements  with  the  United  States,  and 


*  Franklin  to  Livingston,  Mar.  4,  17H2.      t  Adams  to  Livingston,  Aug.  2,  1783. 
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speaking  of  the  want  of  generosity  of  Britain,  he  says:  u  I  will  sooner 
cousent  to  load  myself,  my  constituents,  and  my  posterity  with  a  debt 
equal  to  the  whole  property  of  the  country  than  to  consent  to  a  meas- 
ure so  detestably  infamous"  as  the  submission  proposed  by  Deane. 
This  reply  of  Trumbull  was,  as  we  learn  by  a  letter  of  Trumbull  to 
Livingston  (given  infra,  under  date  of  May  23,  1782),  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut. 

The  fact  that  these  letters  were  prepared  in  a  bunch  goes  some  way  to  prove  thit 
they  formed  part  of  a  system  of  demonstration  got  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  political  effect.  Of  those  of  theiu  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  tbe 
dates  are  as  follows: 

Deane  to  James  Wilson,  Paris,  May  10,  1781 ;  Deaue  to  Root,  Paris.  May  20,  1781: 
Deane  to  Tallmadge,  May  20,  1781;  Deane  to  Dtier,  Paris,  June  14,  1781;  Deane  to 
Morris,  Paris,  June  10,  17dl ;  Deane  to  Wadsworth,  Paris,  June  13,  17dl ;  Deane  to 
Parsons,  Paris,  May  14,  1781;  Deane  to  Thompson,  Paris,  June  1,  1781  ;  Deaue  to 
Somers  Deaue,  May  1C>,  1781. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  George  III  had  his  doubts  whether  the  scheme  had  not  been 
overdone.  Cobbett  wrote  a  pamphlet  review  of  these  letters,  which  gave  hiiu  great 
delight." 

Deane's  letter  dated  Paris,  May  15,  1781,  appears  in  tne  London  Morning  Post  of 
January  28,  178*2,  as  lately  intercepted  ;  and  so  of  his  other  intercepted  letters. 

As  discrediting  the  claim  that  the  letters  were  sent  bona  fide  to  American  corre- 
spondents and  intercepted  on  the  road,  we  have  also  to  observe: 

(1)  None  of  them  are  in  cipher,  though  to  most  of  the  parties  addressed  Deane  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  ciphers. 

(2)  The  vessel  or  vessels  from  which  »hey  were  taken  were  not  reported,  as  waa 
usually  the  case  whou  papers  of  interest  were  seized,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  tbe 
vessel  coming  in  with  the  capturing  vessel. 

viewa  of  George  in.         §  104.  Whatever  we  may  tbink   of  Deane's  early 

services  in  the  revolutionary  cause,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  left  Philadelphia  thoroughly  embittered  by  the  unjust  aud  in- 
sulting course  of  Congress  towards  him,  and  that,  ou  his  return  to 
Europe,  he  soon  fell  under  British  control  and  accepted  British  pay. 
As  to  this  the  following  extracts  from  letters  of  George  III  to  Lord 
North  leave  no  doubt: 

"  I  return  the  communications  from  Mr.  Weutworth  and  Mr.  Thorntou  (Arthnr 
Lee's  secretary).  The  return  of  Deane  is  a  very  fortunate  event,  as  it  gives  full  time  to 
the  news  transmitted  in  the  Andromtda  to  take  effect,  and  I  should  naturally  conclude 
may  bring  America  to  a  state  of  tranquillity.'7  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  9, 
17/8,  2  Correspondence,  etc.,  145.) 

"Lord  North  :  On  returning  last  night  from  the  oratorio  I  received  your  box.  I 
think  it  perfectly  right  that  Mr.  Deane  should  so  far  be  trusted  as  to  have  £3,000  in 
goods  for  America.  The  giving  him  particular  instructions  would  be  liable  to  mucli 
hazard,  but  his  briuging  any  of  the  provinces  to  offer  to  return  to  their  allegiance  on 
the  former  foot  would  be  much  better  than  by  joint  application  through  the  Con- 
gress; for  if  by  the  breaking  off  of  some  the  rest  are  obliged  to  yield,  nc  further  con- 
cert, or  perhaps  amity,  can  subsist  between  them,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in 
the  other  mode,  ami  the  fire  might  only  be  smothered,  to  break  out  again  on  the  first 
occasion."    (George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  3,  1781,  2  Correspondence,  363.) 


*  See  Dunne,  PoWt.  Puik^YAqXa,  Cta\\%«  library. 
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Mr.  Donne  (the  editor)  adds  the  following  note: 

"The  history  of  Silas  Deaue  is  wrapt  in  some  mystery.  He  and  General  Arnold 
were  early  friends,  aud  both  deserted  the  cause  which  they  had  once  so  efficiently 
supported.  Deane  appears  to  have  been  the  victim  of  intrigue,  and  to  have  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Arthur  Lee,  Izard,  and  other  Americans.  Frauklin  in  1782  defended 
Deane  from  a  charge  of  fraud.  The  story  of  these  intrigues  is  related  by  Mr.  Par  ton,  in 
his  Life  of  Franklin,  volume  ii,  chapter  ix.  From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that  Deane 
was  now  in  the  service  of  the  English  ministry.  He  joined  Arnold  in  England  aud 
renewed  their  friendship.  Upon  hearing  of  their  reunion  John  Jay,  who  like 
Franklin,  had  stood  by  Deaue  in  all  his  misfortunes,  tore  his  portrait  into  shreds  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  Some  time  after,  when  Deane  called  upon  Jay  in  London, 
the  indignant  American  wrote  to  reject  his  proffered  civilities,  saying  that  'every 
American  who  gives  his  hand  to  Benedict  Arnold,  in  my  opinion,  pollutes  it.' 

'* '  For  a  few  months/  says  Mr.  Par  ton,  (i&.,  3G%2) '  Deaue  basked  iu  the  smiles  of  tory, 
and,  it  is  said,  of  royal  favor;  which  is  not  unlikely,  for  George  III  had  Aruold  con- 
tinually at  his  side,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  most  conspicuous  marks  of  favor. 
But  after  the  peace  Deane  was  totally  neglected.  He  died  at  a  small  country  town 
a  few  years  later  in  extreme  poverty/ 

44  Yet  he  appears  to  have  been  *  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning/  for  in  1835, 
forty-five  years  after  his  death,  Congress  paid  to  his  heirs  a  considerable  part  of  the 
sum  due  to  them.  The  sum  awarded  was  $38,000.  Among  Deane'-s  papers  at  Hart 
ford  was  fouud  a  complete  statement  of  his  case  by  himself,  aud  this,  backed  by 
Franklin's  testimony  to  his  integrity,  weighed  with  Congress  iu  repairing  the  wrong 
done  to  him/7 

"I  have  received  Lord  North's  boxes  containing  the  intercepted  letters  from  Mr. 
Deane  for  America.  I  have  ouly  been  able  to  read  two  of  [theml,  on  which  I  form 
the  same  opinion  of  too  much  appearance  of  being  concerted  with  this  country,  and  there' 
fore  not  likely  to  have  the  effect  as  if  they  bore  another  aspect.  I  return  them,  aud  hope 
when  the  copies  have  been  taken  to  be  able  to  read  them  at  my  leisure,  for  it  is 
impossible  in  a  hurry  to  form  any  solid  opinion  concerning  them.  The  extract  from 
Franklin  is  very  material ;  should  France  not  supply  America  amply,  I  think  it  has  the 
appearance  that  this  long  contest  will  end,  as  it  ought,  by  the  Colonies  returning  to 
the  mother  country  ;  and  I  confess  I  will  never  put  my  hand  to  auy  other  conclusion 
of  this  business."  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  July  19,  1781,  2  Correspondence,  ete.,380.) 

"The  letter  Lord  North  has  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  subject  ol  the  inter- 
cepted letters  from  Mr.  Deane  he  is  transmitting  to  him,  is  very  proper,  and  is  the 
most  likely  means  of  rendering  them  of  some  utility.  I  owne  I  think  them  too  strong  iu 
our  favour  to  bear  the  appearauce  of  his  spontaneous  opinions,  but  that,  if  supposed 
to  be  authentic,  they  will  see  they  have  by  concert  foil  into  our  hands.  The  means 
Mr.  Deane  sbould  have  taken  as  most  conducive  of  the  object  he  seems  now  to  favour 
would  have  been  first  to  have  shown  that  the  hands  of  France  are  too  full  to  be  able 
to  give  any  solid  assistance  to  America,  and  to  have  pointed  out  the  ruin  that  must 
attend  a  further  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  after  having  given  time  for  these  opin- 
ions to  be  digested,  then  have  proposed  the  giving  up  all  ideas  of  indepeudency,  and 
have  shown  that  the  country  is  not  in  a  state  to  subsist  without  the  assistance  of 
some  foreign  power,  and  that  consequently  so  mild  a  government  as  the  British  one 
is  the  most  favorable  that  America  can  depeud  upon."  *  (George  III  to  Lord  North, 
August  7,  1781,  id,  381.) 

Position  in  1784-89.  §  ]  G5.  When  Deane  returned  to  Paris  be  not  only 

avoided  Franklin  and  bis  old  patriotic  associates, 
but  he  expressed  himself  with  so  mucb  bitterness  towards  Congress,* 
and  with  sucb  disapproval  of  the  course  the  war  was  taking,  that  he  was 


*  According  to  Vergenues  he  was  "  furieux.  contra  «&Mmn 
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avoided  by  old  acquaintances  in  return.  That  Arthur  Lee's  stories  shoot 
his  wealth  were  erroneous,  appears  from  the  following  manuscript 
memorandum  by  Sparks,  which  is  in  the  Harvard  collection: 

"Among  the  paper*  in  the  French  offices  I  saw  au  original  letter  from  Beaumarehaa 
to  Count  Vergennes,  stating  that  Deaoe  was  in  Paris,  destitute  of  the  means  of  tab- 
sistence.    Upon  this  Vergennes  advanced  Deane  privately  12,000  livrea. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  in  London,  employed  in  literary  and  political 
work,  if  not  by  the  ministry,  at  least  by  opponents  of  the  American  cause.  Thus 
Luzerne,  in  a  letter  of  October  9.  1783,  to  Vergennes,  states  that  Sheffield's  pamphlet 
on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  prepared  by  Deane."  (Sparks  Manuscript*, 
Harvard  College,  vol.  32. ) 

Next  comes  the  following  painful  correspondence  between  Deane  aod 
Jay: 

Deane  to  Jay. 

"Londox,  Jam.  2U/,  1784/ 
"Sir:  I  called  at  yonr  lodgings  in  November  last,  but  your  servant  told  me  too 
wan  not  withiu,  and  that  you  intended  to  set  out  for  Bath  in  a  day  or  two,  on  which, 
being  exceedingly  desirous  of  an  interview  with  you,  I  sent  you  a  letter  requesting 
that  favor;  but  going  out  of  town  myself  a  few  days  after,  and  having  received  no 
answer,  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  conclude  on — whether  my  letter  might  have  failed,  or 
that  you  do  uot  incline  to  favour  me  with  an  interview,  and  hence  I  am  induced  to 
trouble  you  with  this,  and  to  request  that  you  will  simply  inform  me  by  a  line  if  you 
received  my  letter  of  November,  aud  if  an  interview  will  be  agreeable  or  not.  I  wi*h 
to  obviate  and  remove  any  late  prejudices  which  you  may  have  eutertained  against 
mo  from  the  most  gross  misrepresentations  of  my  conduct  since  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  submit  to  you  the  propriety  of  giving  me  an  opportunity  for  doing  this. 

and  am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  etc., 

11  Silas  Deane." 


Jay  to  Deane. 

"Chaillot,  near  Paris,  23d  February,  YtHAA 
"Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  21st  of  January  was  delivered  to  me  this  morning.  It  it 
painful  to  say  disagreeable  thiugs  to  any  person,  and  especially  to  those  with  whom 
one  has  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  ;  but  candor  on  this  subject  forbids  reserve. 
You  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  possessed  my  esteem,  and  to  whom  I  was 
attached.  To  me  personally  you  have  never  given  offense;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded  you  sincerely  wished  me  well,  and  was  disposed  to  do  me  good  offices. 
"The  card  you  left  for  me  at  Mr.  Bingham's,  and  also  the  letter  you  mention,  were 
delivered  to  me;  and  I  can  not  express  the  regret  I  experienced  from  the  ctuei  neces- 
sity I  thought  myself  under  of  passing  them  over  in  silence;  but  I  love  my  country 
and  my  honour  better  than  my  friends,  and  even  my  family,  and  am  ready  to  part 
with  them  all  whenever  it  would  be  improper  to  retain  them.  You  are  either  ex* 
ceedingly  injured  or  you  are  no  friend  to  America ;  and  while  doubts  remain  on  that 
point,  all  connexion  between  ns  must  be  suspended.  I  wished  to  hear  what  yon 
might  have  to  say  on  that  head,  and  should  have  named  a  time  and  place  for  so 
interview  had  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  intervened  to  prevent  it.  I  was  told  by 
more  than  one,  on  whose  information  1  thought  I  could  rely,  that  you  received  visits 
from,  aud  was  on  terms  of  familiarity  with,  General  Arnold.  Every  American  who 
gives  his  hand  to  that  man,  in  my  opinion,  pollutes  it. 

44 1  think  it  my  duty  to  deal  thus  caudidly  with  you,  and  I  assure  yon,  with  equal 
sincerity,  that  it  would  give  me  cordial  satisfaction  to  find  you  able  to  acquit  yonr- 


*  2  Jay's  Life.  143.  1 2  Jay's  Life,  144. 
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•elf  in  the  judgment  of  the  dispassionate  and  impartial.    If  it  is  in  your  power  to 

do  it,  I  think  you  do  yourself  injustice  by  not  undertaking  that  necessary  task. 

"That  you  may  perform  it  successfully,  whenever  you  undertake  it,  is  the  sincere 

wish  and  desire  of,  sir,  etc., 

"John  Jay." 

That  S.  Deane  gave  the  British  ministry,  in  October,  1787,  suggestions  hostile  to 
America  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Dorchester  to  the  British  secretary  of  state, 
dated  October  24,  1787.     (2  Bancroft's  History  of  the  Constitution,  448.) 

Of  this  unhappy  life  at  a  later  period  we  have  the  following  glimpse: 

"  About  three  weeks  ago  a  person  called  on  me  and  informed  me  that  Silas  Deane 
had  taken  him  in  for  a  sum  of  120  guineas;  and  that,  being  unable  to  obtain  any 
other  satisfaction,  he  had  laid  hands  on  his  account  book  aud  letter  book,  and  had 
brought  them  off  to  Paris,  to  offer  them  first  to  the  United  States  if  they  would  repay 
him  his  money ;  if  nor,  he  would  return  to  Londou  and  offer  them  to  the  British  min- 
ister. I  desired  him  to  leave  them  with  me  four  and  twenty  hours,  that  I  might  judge 
whether  they  were  worth  our  notice.  He  did  so.  They  were  two  volumes.  One  con- 
tained all  his  accounts  with  the  United  States,  from  his  first  coming  to  Europe  to 
January  10,  1781.  Presuming  that  the  treasury  board  was  in  possession  of  this  ac- 
count till  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  August,  1778,  and  that  he  had  never  given  in  the 
subsequent  part,  I  had  that  subsequent  part  copied  from  the  book,  and  now  inclose 
it,  as  it  may  on  some  occasion  or  other  perhaps  bo  useful  in  the  treasury  office. 
The  other  volume  contained  all  his  correspondence  from  March  29  to  August  23,  1777. 
I  had  a  list  of  the  letters  takeu  by  their  dates  and  addresses,  which  will  enable  you 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  collection  on  the  perusal  of  mauy  of  them.  I  thought 
it  desirable  that  they  should  not  come  to  the  hands  of  the  British  minister ;  and  from 
an  expression  dropped  by  the  possessor  of  them  I  believe  he  would  have  fallen  fifty 
or  sixty  guineas.  I  did  not  think  them  important  enough,  however,  to  justify  my 
purchasing  them  without  authority,  though  with  authority  I  should  have  done  it. 
Indeed  I  would  have  given  that  sum  to  cut  out  a  single  sentence,  which  contained 
evidence  of  a  fact  not  proper  to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  enemies.  I  told  him 
I  would  state  the  proposition  to  you  aud  await  orders.  I  gave  him  baek  the  books, 
and  he  returned  to  London  without  making  any  promise  that  he  would  await  the 
event  of  the  orders  you  might  think  proper  to  give."  (Jefferson  to  Jay,  August  3, 
1788;  3  Dip.  Corr.  Rev.,  1783-17d9,  428.) 

"  On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  advising  me  to  purchase  the  two  volumes  of  Deane's 
letters  and  accounts,  I  wrote  to  the  person  who  had  them,  and,  after  some  offers  and 
refusals,  he  let  me  have  them  for  25  louis,  instead  of  120  louis  asked  at  first.  He  told 
me  that  Deane  had  still  six  or  eight  volumes  more,  aud  that  when  he  should  return 
to  London  he  would  try  to  get  them  in  order  to  make  himself  whole  of  the  money  he 
lent  Deane.  As  I  knew  he  would  endeavor  to  make  us  pay  dear  for  them,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  your  opinion  and  that  of  the  members  you  had  consulted  that  it  was 
an  object  worthy  attention,  I  wrote  immediately  to  a  friend  in  Londou  to  endeavor 
to  purchase  them  from  Deane  himself,  whoso  distresses  and  crapulous  habits  will 
probably  render  him  more  easy  to  deal  with.  I  authorized  him  to  go  as  high  as  50 
guineas;  I  have  as  yet  no  answer  from  him."  (Jefferson  to  Jay,  March  12,  1789;  4 
W.,  67.) 

"  I  have  received  an  answer  from  London  on  the  subject  of  the  other  volumes  of 
Deane's  letters  and  accounts,  suggested  to  be  still  in  his  possession.  This  informatiou 
renders  it  certain  that  none  such  are  in  his  possession,  and  probably  that  no  others 
exist  but  the  two  which  I  have  purchased."  (Jefferson  to  Jay,  March  15,  1789;  id., 
77.)* 


#  The  account  and  letters  above  referred  to  by  Jefferson  in  his  note  of  March  12, 
1789,  can  not  be  found  iu  the  Department  of  State,  though  a  diligent  search  has 
been  made  for  them. 


enecis  regaruiess  or  consequences,  ine  same  may  ue 
gestious  of  unjustifiable  and  cruel  retaliation  in  war,  ai 
mending  Congress  to  confer  tlie  direction  of  the  Amei 
Broglie;  a  recommendation  which,  if  not  attributable  t< 
ranee  which  is  almost  inconceivable,  can  only  be  regarde 
on  his  part  either  to  impose  on  the  Broglie  faction,  or 
country  to  promote  that  faction's  interests.  We  can  c 
effect  on  such  a  character  of  the  neglect  be  was  subj 
return  to  Philadelphia.  He  found  himself  not  merely  a 
a  suppliant  repelled  and  shunned  before  the  very  Congn 
bad  taken  at  least  a  respectable  part.  He  was  poor;  ao 
plain  that  the  charges  against  him  of  makiug  money  out  < 
baseless.*  He  was  naturally  incensed  at  such  treatment 
of  political  scrupulousness  whicli  lie  had  exhibited  when  et 
United  States  be  exhibited  when  dismissed  from  hi 
First  came  letters  from  him,  which  were  intercepted  t 
saying  that  the  mismanagement  of  Congress  was  bringing 
ruin.  These  letters  drove  him  finally  out  of  the  society  of  tl 
whom  he  had  previously  associated,  and  made  him  an  ex 
peudence  was  secured  by  peace.  In  his  poverty  and  de 
turned  to  England,  and  there  entered  into  the  service 
crown  against  the  cause  of  which  he  had  been  a  conspici 
In  so  doing  he  wus  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  yet  a  crime  i: 
that  committed  by  some  of  the  whig  leaders  in  the  Engl  is 
IR88,  who,  when  piqued  by  William's  neglect,  entered 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Germain. 
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that  Mr.  Deane  must  be  regarded  an  enemy  alike  to  France  and  America.  He  ob- 
served to  me  that  similar  reports  had  reached  him  before,  but  that  he  had  been 
unwilling  to  admit  their  truth."  In  a  note  is  given  a  letter  to  Watson  from  John 
Trumbull,  in  which  ho  accounts  for  Deaue's  course  by  saying  that  his  treatment  by 
Congress  and  the  feeling  created  against  him  by  the  "  intercepted  letters"  "  rendered 
him  obnoxious,  and  drove  him  into  voluntary  exile  in  The  Netherlands,  dissatisfied, 
exasperated,  and  impoverished  almost  to  penury.  Thus  forced  into  an  unnatural 
and  friendless  residence  in  foreign  countries,  he  gave  himself  up  to  rage,  resentment, 
and  actual  dispair,  and  vented  his  passion  in  execration  against  France,  America, 
and  mankind.  In  this  condition  yon  found  him  iu  the  interview  yon  mention.  He 
considered  himself  as  a  man  not  only  abused  and  ill-requited  for  important  services,  but 
denied  those  pecuniary  rewards  which  had  been  promised  him  for  his  agency  in  Europe." 
(Watson'sMeu  audTimesof  the  Kevolution,2d  ed.,  151,  15*2.) 

The  last  lines  are  italicised  as  giving  the  more  probable  theory  of  Deane's  defection. 
His  poverty  shows  that  he  was  enriched  ueither  by  official  peculation  nor  by  royal 
bounty. 

On  August  28,  1789,  Jefferson,  at  Paris,  wrote  to  Madison : 

'*  Silas  Deane  is  coming  over  to  tiuish  his  days  in  America,  not  having  one  sou  to 
subsist  on  elsewhere.  He  is  a  wretched  monument  of  the  consequences  of  a  departure 
from  right. "    (3  Jefferson's  Works,  101.) 

He  never,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  reached  America,  dying  on  his  way  over. 

Relief  given  to  hbi  heir*.  §  io7.  The  claim  of  Deane's  lieirs  for  compensa- 
tion was  brought  before  Congress  in  1840  by  a 
petition,  which  was  reported  on  February  17, 1841,  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Revolutionary  Claims,  favorably  to  the  petitioners.  The  re- 
port confines  itself  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Deane's  accounts  at  the  close 
of  his  missiou  and  does  not  touch  bis  subsequent  conduct.  The  same 
line  is  pursued  in  a  report  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Revolutionary 
Claims  on  February  3,  1842,  and  by  the  House  committee  on  the  same 
subject  ou  July  27, 1842.    On  this  basis  the  relief  asked  for  was,  iu  a 

modified  shape,  granted. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

DASA,  CARMICHAEL,  LAV11KNS. 

CT^Mionni  $  log^  Francis  Dana  was  bom  in  Charl.-stown, 
Massachusetts,  in  June,  1713,  ami  after  grwh 
ating  at  Harvard  College  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1767.  He  early 
took  a  part  od  tbe  patriot  side  in  tbe  contest  with  England,  and  in  IT"4 
opposed  witb  vigor  a  resolution  of  compliment  to  Governor  Hutchinson 
when  leaving  Boston  for  England.  In  1774  be  was  elected  to  tbe  first 
provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  a  abort  visit  to  Eng- 
land, fur  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as  to  tbe  British  (UupS 
towards  America,  he  returned  to  tbe  United  States,  reporting  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  satisfactory  concessions.  He  was  sent  on  his  retnro  to 
the  Congresses  of  1770  and  of  1778,  in  which  bodies  he  acted  in  tlie 
main  with  Samuel  Adams,*  in  whom  he  imposed  peculiar  confidence, 
and  whose  distinctive  political  views  be  then  shared.  In  the  critial 
session  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  when  Washington  was  at  Valley  Forgr. 
he  acted,  as  we  have  seen,  with  those,  who  strove  to  restrict  Washing 
ton's  authority.  To  John  Adams  he  felt  himself  so  strongly  bound, 
thatheiW€i>i>U:i),  to  September,  1779,  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  tliu 
commission  on  which  Adams  was  then  appointed  to  negotiate  for  peace 
with  Britain.  On  November  13,  1779,  both  minister  and  secretary 
Bailed  for  Europe,  and  landed  at  Ferrol,  Spain,  iu  time  to  reach  Paris 
early  in  February,  1730.  There,  however,  they  had  nothing  to  do. 
They  could  not,  under  their  instructions,  negotiate  with  Britain  with- 
out the  assent  of  France,  and  they  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  nego- 
tiating iu  Paris,  since  Vergenneshad  declined,  in  consequence  of  a  dif- 
ficulty already  noticed,  to  correspond  with  Adams.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  visit  to  Amsterdam  in  company  with  Adams,  on  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  money  in  Holland,  Dana  remained  without  employment 
until  March,  1781,  when  he  received  a  commission  to  proceed  as  minis- 
ter to  Russia. 

HiHton  to  Romi..  §  leg.  Had  Dana  been  sent  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  tbe 
legation,  making  a  suitable  provision  for  William  Tem- 
ple Franklin  as  under  secretary,  tbe  public  interests  would  have  been 
subserved  and  tbe  amount  of  labor  imposed  on  Franklin  properly 
diminished.     But  Congress,  under  the  wild  notion  already  commented 

*  See  (ujjra,  $  11,  as  to  Dana's  course  on  tb»  "  CJaWl"  issa&s, 
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on,#  that  money  could  be  got  by  sending  ministers  to  ask  for  it  wherever 
there  was  a  foreign  court,  sent  him  first  to  Amsterdam  to  assist  Adams 
ou  an  abortive  expedition  of  tbis  character,  and  then  to  Russia  to  make 
the  same  attempt  by  himself.    It  is  true  that,  as  his  letters  show,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  propriety  and  patriotism  of  the  procedure.     His 
attachments  to  both  Samuel  and  John  Adams  were  strong;  he  imbibed, 
with  the  policy  adopted  by  both  of  an  unsophisticated  revolutionary 
diplomacy,  the  distrust  felt  by  the  latter  for  France;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  during  bis  long  residence  abroad  he  ever  changed 
this  opinion.    It  is  true  that  his  position  in  St.  Petersburg  was  one 
not  only  of  helpless  iuaction,  but  of  humiliation.    This  was  not  for 
want  of  an  exteuded  field,  could  he  have  entered  on  it.    St.  Petersburg 
was  then  the  center  of  neutral  diplomatic  action,  and  on  the  conclusions 
of  the  empress  the  future  politics  of  the  world  largely  depended.*     Her 
audacious  political  genius,  joined  as  it  was  to  equally  audacious  domes- 
tic licentiousuess,  gave  those  admitted  to  court  secrets  not  merely 
great  opportunities  for  j>olitical  intrigue,  but  themes  for  discussion  as 
sensational  as  they  were  momentous.    But  here  Dana  remained  in  the 
city  unknowing  and  unknown.    His  position  was  one  of  the  most  morti- 
fying isolation.    With  the  English  of  course  he  could  have  no  inter- 
course, for,  as  appears  from  the  Malmesbury  papers,  they  studiously 
ignored  his  existence.    Very  few  of  his  own  countrymen  crossed  his 
path,  and  one  of  them,  that  anomalous  character  Stephen  Sayre,f  if  he 
still  remained  there,  he  must  heartily  have  wished  away.    Verac,  the 
French  minister,  was  a  man  of  great  amiability,  whose  interests,  as 
well  as  those  of  France,  all  tended  to  lead  him  to  obtain  as  many 
allies  for  America  as  he  could,  but  Verac  could  not  speak  English  nor 
Dana  French ;  they  could  not  converse,  and  when  Verac  wrote  letter 
after  letter  to  advise  delay  in  pressing  for  recognition  until  a  favorable 
answer  could  be  looked  for,  Dana,  after  he  succeeded  in  translating 
them,  thought  the}'  indicated  uo  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  Verac  that 
the  recognition  should  be  granted.    Dana,  it  is  true,  wrote  from  time 
to  time,  in  English,  stately  letters  to  Eussian  nominal  officials,  iu  which 
he  asked  to  be  received  by  the  empress,  whose  political  ability,  as  well 
as  whose  virtues,  he  declared  were  highly  esteemed  in   the  United 
States,  but  to  these  letters  the  ouly  answers  he  received  were,  as  we 
have  seeu,§  rebuffs  or  evasions. 

As  to  Dana's  allegation,  in  a  letter  to  Adams  of  October  18, 1782, 
that  France  sought  to  prevent  the  acknowledgment  of  the  United  States 
by  foreign  powers.  Sparks,  in  a  manuscript  note  in  Harvard  Collection, 
volume  32,  says: 

"This  notion  is  certainly  an  error. .  In  the  Hecret  convention  between  France  and 
Spain  dated  April  142,  1779,  France  pressed  it  upon  Spain  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  which  the  latter  decliued.    This  was  the  ouly  power 


•  Supra,  $$  16,  106.  t  See  supra,  $  92.  \Infra,  $  193.         $Supra,  $  95. 
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on  which  France  could  exert  any  influence  to  that  end."  The  French  ministers  "  knew 
full  well  that  no  such  reception  could  take  place  till  the  war  ended,  aud  they  wisely 
advised  the  American  ministers  not  to  insist  on  it,  as  they  could  only  meet  with  a 
refusal.71 

According  to  a  note  of  Luzerne,  given  by  Sparks  in  volume  78  of  the 
Harvard  MSS.,  Verac,  the  French  minister  at  St.  Peterspurg,  advised 
Dana  not  to  force  his  credentials  on  Russia,  because  "  M.  Dana  Pauroit 
immanquablement  compromise  "If  we  perceived  in  Russia,"  this  note 
goes  on  to  say,  "  any  tendency  to  consider  and  treat  the  Americans  as 
independent,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  we  should  zealously  concur 
in  such  a  movement." 

Even  after  the  preliminary  articles  were  signed  he  was  told  that  he 
would  not  be  received  unless  he  produced  a  new  commission,  as  the  Em- 
press could  not  accept  a  communication  issued  by  the  Colonies  when 
in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and  when  this  pretext  was  given  up  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  "Lent,"  when  Catherine  did  not  attend  to  secular 
affairs;  and  again,  that  he  must  wait  until  the  signature  of  a  definite 
peace.  Had  he,  or  those  who  forced  him  on  St.  Petersburg,  been  aware 
that  it  was  the  peculiar  ambition  of  Catherine  to  build  up  her  carrying 
trade  by  the  vigilant  assertion  of  her  neutral  rights,  which  she  would 
have  subjected  to  forfeiture  had  she  lent  money  to  the  United  States 
or  even  recognized  them,  it  would  have  been  understood  that  there  was 
a  reason  for  his  repulse  aside  from  Catharine's  natural  aversiou  to  revo- 
lutions. But  of  these  conditions  he  was  apparently  ignorant.  His  dis- 
patches therefore,  hereafter  given,  present  only  such  views  of  Russia  as 
a  mere  outsider  would  be  likely  to  take.  He  prepared,  it  is  true,  an  elabo- 
rate scheme  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  which  was  never  pre- 
sented, as  he  neverwas  received  in  a  position  in  which  such  a  presen- 
tation could  be  made;  for,  even  when  it  seemed  probable  that  he  might 
be  received,  he  was  appalled  at  the  enormous  expenses  which  he  was 
told  such  a  reception  would  impose  on  him.  It  was  about  this  time 
Congress  determined  on  his  recall.* 

D«nas  view^  after  the        §  170.  After  the  peace,  Dana's  views,  like  those 

of  John  Adams,  underwent  an  essential  modifica- 
tion^ and  he  became  couviuced  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country  that  a  government  should  be  organized  in  which  the  judici- 
ary and  the  executive  should  be  co-ordinate  with  the  legislature.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1784,  and  gave  his  support  to  the  depart* 
ment  system,  which  he  had  previously  opposed.  On  January  18, 1785, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  by  Governor 

*  See  supra,  $  4,  for  views  of  Hamilton  and  Madison  as  to  his  mission  ;  and  see  in- 
dex, titles  Dana,  Russia. 

For  a  notice  of  Francis  Dana  by  R.  H.  Dana,  see  I  Penn.  Mag.  of  History,  etc., 
86  ff.    As  to  Dana's  concurrence  with  Adams  in  the  rebukiug  letters  to  Yergenues.  in 
July,  1780,  see  supra,  $  15. 
/  See  supra,  $  4. 
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Haocock,  and  he  was  one  of  the  majority  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
convention  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  his  reaction 
from  the  extreme  school  of  New  England  politics  to  which  he  at  first 
attached  himself  he  may  have  swung  a  little  too  far  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, for  in  his  later  days  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  a  sufficient  safeguard  agaiust  democratic 
inroads.  But  in  his  own  State  his  services  were  eminent.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  in  November,  1791,  which  post  ho  resigned,  on 
accouut  of  ill  health,  iu  1800.  He  died  in  1811,  leaving  the  character 
of  a  "  typical  representative  of  the  feudal  gentry  of  New  England,  who 
looked  upon  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  the  people,  and  sought  to 
preserve  distinction  of  birth  and  station,"*  having  gradually  assumed 
a  position  widely  apart  from  the  inexorable  doctrinaire  democracy  of 
Samuel  Adams,  his  early  chief.  Dana  left  a  son,  Richard  IT.  Dana, 
eminent  as  a  poet.  His  grandson,  Richard  H.  Daua,  was  distinguished 
both  in  literature  and  law,  and  is  received  as  high  authority  in  interna- 
tional law  as  an  editor  of  Wheaton's  great  treatise. 

carmicbaei's  diplomatic        §  171,  a  William  Carmichael  was  a  native  of  Marv- 

land.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  was  in 
Europe.  From  London  he  went  over  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1776,  and  was  there  when  Silas  Deane  arrived  as  a  commercial  and 
political  agent  from  the  United  States.  He  lived  with  Mr.  Deane  for 
some  time  in  Paris,  and  aided  him  in  his  correspondence  and  the  trans- 
action of  his  affairs.  It  was  suggested  by  the  Prussian  miuister  that 
the  king  would  be  pleased  with  information  respecting  American  com- 
merce, and  would  receive  at  Berlin  any  American  who  could  give  such 
information.  Mr.  Deane  proposed  the  enterprise  to  Mr.  Carmichael. 
He  performed  the  journey  in  the  autumn  of  1770,  by  way  of  Ams- 
terdam. 

"  From  Berlin  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  American  commissioners,  occasionally  executing  specific  duties 
at  their  request  for  more  than  a  year,  till  he  sailed  for  his  uative  coun- 
try. He  arrived  at  Boston  in  May,  1778,  and  soon  afterwards  received 
an  appointment,  which  had  recently  been  conferred  on  him  by  Congress, 
as  secretary  to  the  commissioners  at  the  court  of  France.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  accepted  this  appointment,  for  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember following  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  Mary- 
land. 

44  Mr.  Carmichael  remained  in  Congress  till  Mr.  Jay  was  elected  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain.  He  was  chosen  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  the  same  mission  on  the  28th  of  September,  1779,  and  went  to 
Spain  in  company  with  Mr.  Jay,  and  remained  with  him  during  the 
whole  of  that  minister's  residence  in  Madrid.    When  Mr.  Jay  joined 


*  See  Appleton'e  Cyclop,  of  Biography,  title  Dana. 
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Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris,  June,  1782,  to  aid  in  the  negotiations  of  peace, 
Mr.  Carinichael  was  left  as  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court  of  Spain. 
After  the  peace  he  was  regularly  commissioned  in  that  character  by 
Congress,  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

"He  coutiuued  to  reside  there  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  term  of 
the  old  Confederation,  and  for  some  time  after  the  organization  of  the 
new  government  uuder  Washington.  In  the  year  1703  [1792!]  Mr. 
Short  was  joined  with  him  in  a  commission  for  negotiating  at  Madrid 
a  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Several  months  were 
passed  in  this  attempt,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Carinichael  returned 
soon  afterwards  to  the  United  States."*    He  died  in  1795. 

Carmichael's  dispatches  will  be  found  at  large  in  the  following  vol- 
umes. He  seems  to  have  distrusted  Deane,  and  when  in  Congress  was 
appealed  to  as  having  expressed  this  distrust.  With  Arthur  Lee  his 
relations  were  far  from  friendly,  and  against  him  Arthur  Lee  sent  to 
Cougress  divers  complaints.  With  Franklin  his  relations  were  those 
of  peculiar  confidence,  t 

Of  Carinichael,  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  from  Paris  to  Monroe,  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  178(5,  writes: 

'  With  him  I  am  unacquaiuted  personally,  but  he  stands  on  advantageous  grounds 
in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  most  especially  in  Spain.  Every  person  whom  I  see 
from  thence  speaks  of  him  with  great  esteem.  I  mention  this  for  your  private  satis- 
faction, as  he  seemed  to  bo  little  known  in  Congress."  (1  Jefferson's  Works,  by 
Washiugtou,  526.    See  also  2  id.,  107.) 

Henry  Lan™™'  diplomatic      §172.  Henry  Laurens  was  born  in  Charleston, 

appointment.  3  •*  ' 

South  Carolina,  in  1724,  of  Huguenot  lineage.  He 
begau  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  a  couutiug  house  in  Charles 
ton,  and  then,  after  a  short  experience,  became,  in  1740,  a  clerk  in  a 
London  house,  in  which  position  he  remained  several  years,  and  made 
numerous  acquaintances,  laying  also  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by 
independent  speculation.  Returning  to  Charleston,  he  took  a  leading 
position  as  a  merchant,  amassing  a  considerable  estate,  a  portion  of 
which  he  invested  in  England.  His  interest  in  shipping  brought  him 
into  several  controversies  with  the  British  admiralty  court,  sitting  at 
Charleston,  and  in  the  publications  he  made  relative  thereto  he  showed 
wit,  zeal,  and  skill.  His  attachment  to  England  was  strong,  and  serving 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  1761,  under  General  Grant,  he  took  ground  with 
that  officer  in  disputes  in  which  he  was  involved  with  other  Americau 
subordinates.  In  17G5  he  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  stamp 
act,  and  was  at  that  period  much  opposed  to  forcible  resistance  to 
British  authority.  Visiting  England  in  1771,  he  remained  there  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  more  than  three  years,  making  judicious  in- 
vestments in  foreign  funds,  and  superintending  the  education  of  his 
children.    In  1775,  having  returned  to  Charleston,  he  was  a  member  of 


5  Spark's  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  3.  \  $ta&  Index,  titles  Carmichael,  Franklin. 
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the  first  provincial  council  of  South  Carolina.  Tbe  announcement  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  heard,  so  he  tells  ns,  with  pain, 
but  he  afterwards  acquiesced  in  it,  and,  ou  his  electiou  to  Congress, 
where  he  took  his  seat  on  July  22, 1776,  he  gave  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendence his  support.  He  agreed  with  Franklin  and  Morris  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  issuing  paper  money  without  a  pledge  of  adequate  taxation 
to  secure  it ;  and,  not  merely  because  lie  was  opposed  to  issuing  paper 
without  the  certain  means  of  redeeming  it,  but  because  he  distrusted 
France,  he  was  opposed  to  drawing  and  puttiug  in  circulation  bills  on 
France  until  assured  that  they  would  be  paid.* 

On  November  1, 1777,  he  was  elected  President  of  Congress,  and 
became  on  several  occasions,  as  we  will  hereafter  see,  its  organ  in  con- 
ducting its  diplomatic  correspondence.  On  December  1, 1778,  he  re- 
signed as  President,  and  his  business  affairs  becoming  deranged,  and 
his  position  in  Congress  becoming  one  of  difficulty  for  reasons  to  b  3 
presently  noticed,  he  sought,  as  the  papers  of  the  day  tell  us,  a  foreign 
appointment;  and  in  October,  1779,  he  was  elected  minister  to  The 
Netherlands,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  that  country, 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  there  a  loan.  He  took  passage  at  Philadel- 
phia on  August  13,  in  a  small  packet  boat  called  the  Mercury,  under 
the  couvoy  of  the  sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  which,  however,  live  days  after 
they  were  at  sea,  returned  to  port.  On  September  3,  the  Mercury  was 
chased  and  finally  seized  by  the  British  cruiser  YestaL  According 
to  Laurens'  statement,  in  a  letter  hereafter  given  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 14, 1780,  "  certain  papers,  among  which  were  all  those  delivered 
to  ine  by  Mr.  Lovell  and  the  board  of  admiralty,  fell  into  Captain  Rep- 
ly's hands.  These  papers  had  been  inclosed  in  a  bag,  accompanied 
by  a  reasonable  weight  of  iron  shot,  and  throwu  overboard,  but  the 
weight  proved  insufficient  for  the  purpose  intended.t     *     *     *     1 


*  See  his  letter  of  Sept.  10,  1777,  giving  his  reasons,  in  2  Gibbes'  Doc.  Hist.  Rev., 
88.  In  this  letter  he  states  that  the  vote  against  him  was  21  to  5  ;  u »  ol.  Harrison, 
Mr.  John  Adams,  W.  Dtiane,  W.  Middleton,  aud  Mr.  Laurens,  nays."  "The enemies 
near  each  other,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  this  city ; "  which  may  account  for  the 
adoption  of  so  strong  a  measure. 

tin  a  narrative  pnblished  by  Laurens  after  his  return  a  somewhat  different  account 
is  given.  "Before  my  embarkation  I  applied  to  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
foreign  affairs  for  a  copy  of  a  sketch  of  a  treaty  projected  by  Myuheer  Vanberkel,  of 
Amsterdam,  and  Mr.  William  Lee,  in  the  service  of  Congress,  as  a  foundation  for 
what  might  be  a  proper  treaty  between  the  United  Provinces  and  the  United  States 
when  the  independence  of  the  latter  should  be  established.  The  gentleman  replied 
'yon  may  take  the  original,  it  has  never  been  read  in  Congress,  and  is  a  paper  of  no 
authority.'  He  gave  mo  the  original.  I  threw  it  into  a  trunk  of  papers,  chiefly 
waste,  intending  to  garble  the  whole  at  sea,  and  preserve  the  few  which  I  should  think 
worth  saving.  This  unauthentic  paper — the  project-eventual  of  two  gentlemen  in 
their  private  capacities — was  made  by  Great  Britain  the  foundation  of  a  war  with  the 
United  Provinces.  *  •  »  Such  papers  as  wore  thought  to  be  of  importance,  on 
board  the  Mercury,  were  thrown  overboard  or  burned  ;  but  the  trunk  of  useless  papers 
above  mentioned  remained.    My  secretary,  Major  Moses  Young,  asked  me  what  he 
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should  be  wanting  in  justice,  and  indeed  deficieut  in  common  gratitude, 
were  I  to  omit  an  acknowledgment  of  Captain  KeppePs  kindness  to 
myself  aud  to  everybody  captured  in  the  Mercury.  Captain  Pickles' 
conduct  while  he  had  command  of  that  vessel  was  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  me." 

It  was  not  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disclosure  of  the  papers 
thus  seized  led  to  an  almost  immediate  declaration  of  war  by  Britain 
against  The  Netherlands  and  by  the  seizure  by  British  cruisers  of  all 
Dutch  merchantmen  which  could  be  found,  that  the  circumstances  of 
this  seizure  should  have  been  closely  scrutinized.  No  disclosure  of  this 
kind  perhaps  ever  had  such  momentous  consequeuces.  To  the  British 
ministry  the  papers  appeared  to  show  that  the  Dutch  Government  was 
preparing  to  join  France  and  Spain  as  soon  as  its  navy  was  in  proper 
trim  aud  its  merchantmen  notified  of  the  danger  impending.  Had  such 
a  uuion  been  effected  the  Dutch  navy,  added  to  the  French  aud  Spanish, 
would  have  given  the  allies  a  decided  naval  superiority.  Believing,  or 
claiming  to  believe,  that  this  danger  was  imminent,  Britaiu  anticipated 
it  not  merely  by  blockading  Dutch  ports  and  preventing  the  Dutch 
navy  from  going  to  sea,  but  by  filling  the  coffers  of  British  cruisers  hy 
the  enormous  prize  money  collected  by  the  seizure  of  Dutch  merchant- 
men. Under  the  shock  of  results  so  disastrous  to  the  allies  they  natu- 
rally examined  with  not  very  friendly  eyes  Laurens'  course  at  the  time 
of  his  capture.  His  English  attachments,  it  was  said,  had  been  well 
known  prior  to  his  sailing,  and  may  perhaps  have  prevented  him  from 
availing  himself  of  a  French  man-of-war  or  a  French  convoy,  as  he  might 
have  done,  instead  of  taking  a  mere  brigantine  and  in  it  venturing  on 
waters  so  frequented  by  British  cruisers  as  were  those  of  Newfoundland. 
This  criticism,  however,  had  no  just  ground  or  foundation,  since  Lau- 
rens when  he  sailed  had  the  convoy  of  an  American  sloop-of-war,  aud 
it  was  through  a  disobedieuce  of  orders  for  which  he  was  not  responsi- 
ble that  he  was  not  accompauied  by  two  American  frigates,  who  would 
have  given  him  ample  protection.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  acquit 
him  of  negligence  in  not  destroying  the  draft- treaty.  By  his  first  state- 
ment all  his  papers  were  thrown  overboard  together  and  seized  by  the 


should  do  with  them.  I  replied,  'They  may  remain  where  they  are  ;  they  are  of  no 
consequence.'  But  recollecting  there  were  private  papers  among  them,  and  being 
urged,  1  consented  they  should  also  bo  thrown  overboard.  This  was  done  in  som* 
confusion,  the  papers  being  put  in  a  long  bat;  aud  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds 
weight  of  shot  upon  them.  The  air  in  the  long  bag  buoyed  up  just  the  mouth  of  it. 
The  people  ou  board  the  frigate  instantly  perceived  aud  hooked  it  up.  These  were 
Mr.  Laurens'  papers,  so  much  talked  of  throughout  Europe,  for  arranging  of  which 
the  British  ministry  gave  Mr.  Galloway,  according  to  report,  £500  sterling,  and  were 
at  farther  expense  to  bind  in  rough  calf,  gild,  and  letter  them  in  eighteen  folio  vol- 
umes, and  afterwards  returned  the  whole  to  Mr.  Laurens  again." 

The  narrative  referred  to  above  is  in  vol.  1,  of  the  Collections  of  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  18  ff.      In  18  Magazine  of  American  History,  1  (July,  1887),  is  given 
an  Abstract  of  this  narrative.    An  account  of  Laurens7  capture  is  given  in  the  London 
Annual  Register  for  1780,  329. 
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British.  By  his  second  statement  it  was  only  papers  which  he  thought 
were  of  no  consequence  that  were  thus  captured.  Taking  either  state- 
ment, however,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  destroy  this  paper,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  Freuch  and  Dutch  Governments  were  not  satis- 
fied with  his  excuse  given  in  his  second  statemeut,  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  paper  to  be  important.  His  laudations  of  the  officers 
of  the  Vestal  were  also  criticised,  and  taking  them  in  connection 
with  the  confused,  contradictory,  and  sometimes  compromising  let- 
ters written  by  him  in  the  Tower,  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  section, 
exposed  him  to  jn*t  censure.  Of  disloyalty  he  can  not  be  justly  accused. 
But  that  he  was  deficient,  in  critical  moments,  both  in  sagacity  and  in 
resolution  several  incidents  of  his  life  show.  When  in  Congress  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  write  letters  attacking  the  revolutionary  machinery, 
which,  intercepted  by  the  British  and  published,  were  not  without  mis- 
chievous results.*  Carried  away  by  the  Saratoga  victory  he  for  a  time 
attached  himself  personally  to  Gates,  while  he  not  unnaturally  strove 
to  concentrate  political  power  in  Cougress,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time 
president,  yet  he  did  not  show  the  persistency  in  this  Hue  displayed 
by  the  "  Lees  and  Adamses,"  aud  under  the  influence  it  may  be  of  his 
gallant  son  he  sought,  when  the  movement  against  Washington  failed, 
to  bring  Gates,  as  we  have  seen,  once  more  in  friendly  relations  to  Wash- 
ington. Of  his  course  in  the  Tower  we  will  speak  in  the  next  section, 
but  it  may  be  here  said  that  on  referring  to  his  letters  when  thus  im- 
prisoned t  it  will  be  noticed  what  contradictory  statements  came  from 
him  as  to  the  treatmeut  he  there  received  and  as  to  the  aid  which  came 
to  him  from  his  friends.  The  same  irresolution  was  exhibited  by  him 
when  released  aud  when  the  question  of  his  assuming  the  position  of 


•  Henry  Laurens1  " intercepted"  letter  of  Ang.  27,  1778,  in  which  he  refers  (or  is 
alleged  to  refer)  to  the  "  scenes  of  venality,  peculation,  aud  fraud  "  in  Congress,  is 
given  in  the  Loudon  Chronicle  for  1778,  I,  573. 

The  sauie  kind  of  attack  on  Congress  is  repeated  in  a  diary  which  appears  to  have 
been  kept  by  him  when  in  the  Tower.  Charges  of  this  kind  coming  from  him  were 
eagerly  caught  up  by  the  ministry  as  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  the  American  cause. 

Laurens1  high  sense  of  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and  of  his  dignity  as  President 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  his  presidency. 
If  things  did  not  go  as  he  liked  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disapproval  in  terms 
not  very  decorous,  which,  when  published,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intercepted  letters, 
involved  him  in  serious  difficulties  with  one  of  the  parties  attacked.  His  treatment 
of  Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  Congress,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  of 
men,  was  peculiarly  outrageous  (see  full  details  given  in  Thomson's  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1779,  published  in  6  Potter's  Am.  Monthly,  264).  It  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
results  of  irritated  feeling  arising  from  this  and  other  incidents  that  there  was  no 
vote  of  thanks  passed  to  him  on  his  resignation  as  President.  But  Laurens'  resig- 
nation, which  was  put  ou  the  ground  of  ill-health,  was  offered  on  December  12, 1777. 

In  a  letter  of  April  4,  1779,  to  Governor  Caswell,  of  North  Carolina,  Laurens  de- 
feuds  himself  from  the  charges  of  the  North  Carolina  delegates  in  Congress. 

t  See  index,  title  H.  Laurens'  Papers,  in  vol.  1  of  the  Collection  of  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society,  18  Mag.  of  Amer.  History,  1 ;  and  Moore's  Materials  for 
History,  first  series. 
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peace  commissioner  came  up.  Whether  he  would  act  or  not ;  what  w 
his  position  as  to  negotiating  apart  from  France ;  what  was  his 
attitude  as  to  the  fisheries ;  why,  after  peace,  he  should  have 
abroad  for  three  years,  are  questions  as  to  which  in  his  oorrespoodtM 
this  same  irresolnteuess  is  displayed.  If  the  letters  of  Benjamin  Vaagfca 
in  the  Lansilo  wue  collection  are  to  be  relied  on,  Laurens  was  ready  ate 
his  release  and  exchange  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  in  London  apart 
from-Franklin  and  Jay,  and  that  he  was  deterred  from  this  coarse  by 
Adams'  refusal  to  act  with  him.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  iuflneoa 
he  exerted  in  the  formation  of  the  treaty  was  but  slight,  and  his  attitnfc 
as  to  the  mode  of  its  negotiation  and  as  to  its  leading  provisions,  a 
uncertain  as  to  deprive  his  course  iu  respect  to  it  of  political  weight 
He  died  at  Charleston  on  December  8, 1702.* 

A  pamphlet  controversy  arose  in  1783-*83  between  Henry  Laurens  and  Edmnnd  Je> 
tag*  as  to  certain  anonymous  letters  sent  to  tbe  commissioners  for  the  apparent  esf 
poseof  sowing  dissension,  which  Laurens  charged  Jenings  with  writing.  A  copy  of  to- 
wns' pamphlet  is  in  the  Congressional  Library,  and  is  elsewhere  noticed,  and  be  ban 
tbe  charge  ou  Jenings9  suspicions  conduct  in  other  matters  and  on  seml-admhafiem 
In  reply  to  Laurens  Jenings  published  "a  full  manifestation  of  what  Mr.  Henry  Lit* 
reus  falsely  denominates  candor  in  himself  and  triek  In  Mr.  Edmnnd  Jenings,"  Los- 
don,  1783.  A  copy  of  tbis  pamphlet  is  in  the  library  of  tbe  Historical  Society  at  Phil- 
adelphia. It  contains  eighty  pages  of  text,  and  is  of  little  historical  interest,  thie* 
fourtbs  of  it  being  occupied  with  tbe  writer's  answer  to  tbe  charge  of  endeavoring  to 
sow  dissensions  between  the  American  commissioners  by  an  anonymous  letter.  Ht 
states  that  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  commissioners  was  not,  as  Laurens  charge* 
sought  by  hhu,  but  that  the  nomination  came  from  the  unsolicited  suggestiou  of 
Adams. 

His  conns  in  the  Tower.         §  173.  As  to  Henry  Laurens'  course  in  the  Tower 

there  litis  been  some  uncertainty.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly, through  the  privatious  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  in 
such  a  weak  state  of  health,  nervous  and  physical,  as  not  to  be  respon- 
sible lor  statements  imputed  to  him,  even  supposing  they  were  made 
by  him.  We  do  not  know  what  was  told  him,  or  how  his  miud  was 
affected  by  what  he  thus  heard,  or  how  accurately  remarks  he  is  said 
to  have  made  were  reported.  Statements  supposed  to  have  emanated 
from  him  as  to  the  brutality  of  his  treatment  were  contradicted  by  other 
statements  to  which  his  name  was  subscribed;  and  his  complaints  that 
he  was  neglected  by  his  countrymen,  and  especially  by  Franklin,  are 
met  by  letters  from  Franklin  to  Cooper  of  November  7,  1780,  and  from 
Franklin  to  Hodgson  of  November  19, 1781,  showiug  that  Franklin  had 
interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  had  forwarded  money  for  his  relief.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  when  iu  the  Tower  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  claiming  indulgence,  not  as  an 
American  envoy,  but  as  a  former  British  subject,  who,  wheu  President 

*  Letters  of  both  Houry  and  John  Laurens,  with  a  memoir  by  W.  Giluiore  Simms 
of  John  Laurens,  are  given  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Bradford 
Club,  New  York,  18G7. 
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of  Congress,  had  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  British  peace  commis- 
sioners, and  who  had  been  particularly  kind  to  "  loyalists  and  quietists" 
as  well  as  to  British  prisoners.  This  letter  was  the  subject  of  auimated 
discussion  in  Congress  on  September  19, 1782,*  but  its  publication  was 
not  considered  by  a  majority  of  Congress  to  afford  grouud  for  his  re- 
call from  the  peace  commission,  to  which  he  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed. And  there  may  be  now  a  general  acquiescence  in  Rives'  sum- 
mary of  this  paiuful  controversy,  that  Laurens'  subsequent  course 
" atoned,  in  Mr.  Madison's  estimation,  for  this  momentary  departure 
from  the  elevated  bearing  of  au  American  representative ;  the  unhappy 
effect,  doubtless,  of  a  long  and  debilitating  confinement,  aud  the  de- 
rangement of  health,  mental  and  bodily,  which  it  superinduced.7'  t  Nor 
was  there  anything  clandestine  about  this  letter,  or  anything  promis- 
ing a  chauge  of  allegiance,  such  as  there  was  in  the  letters  sent  by 
some  of  the  ministers  of  William  III  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain. 
Laurens'  letter  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  publication,  aud 
was  afterwards  referred  to  by  him  without  any  appearauce  on  his  part 
of  regarding  it  as  showing  a  spirit  disloyal  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  meant  by  him  to  be  such.  It  was  not  the  letter  of  a  hero ;  but 
he  was  at  the  time  a  very  sick  mau;  the  condition  of  affairs,  with  the 
little  information  he  then  had,  may  have  seemed  to  him  desperate;  and 
while  not  forsaking  the  cause,  apparently  lost,  he  may  be  excused  for 
pleading,  in  his  sick  aud  solitary  imprisonment,  his  prior  good  relations 
with  Euglaud  as  a  ground  for  relief. 

As  to  Laurens'  treatment  in  the  Tower  the  following,  from  the  Lon- 
don Annual  Register  of  1782, M&ff*,  may  be  of  interest: 

"  As  a  farther  proof  of  the  partial  ami  oppressive  conduct  of  government  towards  tho 
lien  ten  ant- general,  Mr.  Burke  informed  tbe  house  that  ho  had  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  inclosing  a  resolution  of  Congress  by  which  he  was  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  British  ministry  for  tho  purpose  of  exchanging  General  Burgoyne  for  Mr. 
Laurens.  This  negotiation  Dr.  Franklin  hail  requested  Mr.  Burke  to  undertake,  and 
be  had  accordingly  made  the  proper  official  applications,  but  hitherto  without  effect. 

"  In  the  conversation  which  afterwards  took  place  on  this  subject  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Laurens  having  been  treated  with  unusual  rigor  was  positively  denied.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion  a  letter  was  read  from  the  lieutenant-governor  of  tho  Tower, 
dated  November,  1780,  in  which  he  acquaints  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  that  he 
had  waited  on  Mr.  Laurens  for  the  express  purpose  of  satisfying  himself  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  that  ho  learned  from  his  own  mouth  thai 
he  had  met  with  every  civility  and  kindness  that  he  could  possibly  hope  for.  A  mem- 
ber also  got  up  and  declared  that  the  lieutenant-governor  had  again  visited  his  pris- 
oner within  the  last  three  days,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  there  was  the  smallest 
ground  of  complaint. 

"  Between  these  contradictory  assertions  the  matter  remained  suspended  till  the 
day  of  adjournment  of  the  house,  when  Mr.  Burke  brought  up  a  representation  and 
prayer,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Laurens  himself,  which  was,  on 

•  See  infra,  uuder  that  date;  see  also  Madison  to  Randolph,  Sept.  24,  1782;  Liv- 
ingston to  Adams,  Nov.  18,  178*2.  That  he  wrote  this  letter  is  admitted  by  him  in  his 
statement  published  in  the  Collection  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society. 

1 1  Hives'  Madison,  346,  note. 
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a  motion,  laid  on  the  table.    It  wu  remarkable  that  Ifaia  petition  wai  writtnlrj 
Mr.  Laurens  himself  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  he  having,  as  is  supposed,  isfnnil 
accept  of  some  indulgences  that  had  been  lately  offered  him,  and  among  the  real 
of  pen  and  ink,  the  use  of  which  had  heou,  daring  the  greatest  part  of  hia< 
nent,  strictly  forbidden  him. 

*'  It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  add  tint  the  admission  of  Mr.  Laammw 
bail  and  the  exchange  of  General  Bargoyne,  which  soon  after  took  place,  toasts* 
with  the  subsequent  alterations  in  the  political  government  of  the  eonntry, 
unnecessary  for  Mr.  Burke  to  proceed  with  his  intended  bill  of  regulation." 

Of  Laurens' arrival  at  the  Tower  we  have  the  following  uotieelff 
Horace  Walpole : 

"  Lord  George  Gordon  has  just  got  a  neighbor— I  believe  not  a  companion;  fir 
state  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  be  very  sociable.  Laurens,  lately  Presides! eT 
Congress,  has  been  taken  by  a  natural  son  of  the  late  Lord  Albemarle  and  broagfcft 
to  England,  to  London,  to  tho  Tower.  Ho  was  going  ambassador  to  Holland,  amiss 
papers  are  captured  too.  I  should  think  they  could  tell  us  bnt  what  we  learnt  a  fat 
night  ago;  and  (which  is  more  wonderful,  what  we  would  not  believe  fill  a  fortaigst 
ago)  that  thero  is  an  end  of  our  American  dream.  Perhaps  they  will  give  as  beet  i 
cranny  in  exchange  for  their  negotiator."  (Walpole  to  Mann,  October  9, 178a; 
7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  450.) 

An  article  by  Peter  Force  on  Henry  Laurens  in  the  Tower  is  In  the  Histories! 
Magazine  for  March,  1867.  In  the  same  paper  for  February,  1867,  la  an  abstracts! 
the  congressional  debate  of  May,  1779,  on  Laurens'  correspondence  with  Houstoa. 

In  7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  oil.,  303,  a.,  will  be  found  an  animated  sketch sf 
Burke's  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  iu  reference  to  Laurens*  release. 

Tho  qnestiou  of  the  exchange  of  Laurens  for  Cornwallis,  as  discussed  in  Congrsa, 
is  noticed  in  1  Madison  Papers,  202  Jf. 

John  Lour™*,  his  misaion  to       §  174.  The  diplomatic  career  of  John  Laareos, 

France  in  1780.  ^    Qf    Umfy    Tjaureil8,    wl,ne     brief,    WAS    highly 

honorable.  In  the  army  be  was  iu  service  as  aid-de-camp  to  Washing- 
ton, whose  peculiar  favor  lie  enjoyed.  An  accomplished  scholar,  hav- 
ing been  educated  iu  part  in  Geneva,  in  part  in  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  September  28,  1770,  secretary  to  the  Paris  legation.  This 
appointment  he  declined,  but  ou  December  23,  1780,  being  then  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  he  was  chosen  by  Congress  as  special  envoy  to  Paris, 
iu  order  to  press  on  the  French  court,  as  from  his  military  experience 
he  was  peculiarly  capable  of  doing,  the  need  of  further  aid  for  the 
army.  He  arrived  in  Paris  on  March  19, 1781,  where  he  displayed  much 
energy  and  zeal,  and  where,  according  to  Sparks,  his  "  forwardness 
mid  impatience  were  somewhat  displeasing  to  the  French  ministry,  as 
not  altogether  consistent  with  their  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  deference 
belonging  to  transactions  with  courts.  They  made  allowance,  however, 
for  the  ardor  and  inexperience  of  youth,  and  seemed  not  to  have  been 
influenced  by  those  objectionable  points  of  manners  iu  their  estimation 
of  his  noble  and  generous  traits  of  character  or  in  their  disposition  to 
listen  to  his  requests."  * 

*  5  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  144. 

A  detailed  account  of  John  Laurens*  mission  is  to  be  found  in  Sim  ma'  "Army  Cor- 
respondence of  John  Laurens,"  New  York,  1807,  32/1  While  this  work  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  John  Laurens1  gallantry  and  patriotism,  it  places  too  high  a  valuation 
on  his  attempt  at  Paris  to  negotiate  a\o&n. 
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Iii  the  following  volumes  will  be  found  tbe  annals  of  his  mission  as 
given  by  himself,  showing  at  once  his  zeal,  his  modesty,  and  his  dia-. 
appointment,  a  disappointment  attributable  much  more  to  the  mistake 
made  by  Congress  in  sending  him  to  Frauce  with  instructions  so  per- 
emptory and  urgent,  than  to  any  want  of  due  effort  by  himself.* 

After  an  abseuce  of  six  months  he  returned  to  America,  where,  after 
gallant  services  at  Yorktown,  he  died,  on  August  27,  1782,  of  a  wound 
received  in  repelling  a  British  marauding  party  from  Charleston.  He 
thus,  in  almost  the  last  action  of  the  war,  lost  a  life  than  which  few 
others  in  that  war  was  more  marked  by  both  gallantry  and  merit. 

The  folio  wiug  may  explain  the  attitude  of  the  French  court  to  Colonel  Laurens: 

"  Little  accustomed  to  the  usage  and  manners  due  to  the  ministers  of  a  great 
power,  Colonel  Laurens  preseuted  many  demands  not  only  with  pressing  importunity, 
but  menace.  *  *  *  He  has  neglected  me  since  I  announced  to  him  the  determina- 
tion of  the  king,  and  has  allowed  himself  to  make  complaints  and  indiscreet  remarks 
because  he  could  not  obtain  all  ho  demanded.  I  ask  you  io  explain  tbe  matter  to 
Congress.  I  desire  that  such  demands  may  not  be  repeated.  It  is  painful  to  us  to 
be  put  under  the  necessity  of  refusiug  assistance,  and  especially  upon  formal  appli- 
cations from  Congress;  and  it  will  bo  well  for  you  to  hint  to  that  body  that  France 
is  not  an  inexhaustible  mine."  ( Verge nncs  to  Luzerne,  May  11,  1781 ;  Sparks'  MSS., 
Harvard  Collection,  vol.  3*2.) 

On  the  other  baud  Vergennes,  though  not  much  impressed  with  John  Laurens' tact 
when  on  an  independent  mission,  became  so  much  impressed  with  his  zeal,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  accomplishments  as  to  suggest  him  as  peculiarity  qualified  for  the  post 
of  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Paris.  What  Franklin  needed — Vergeunes  urged — 
was  not  a  colleague,  but  a  capable  and  high-toned  secretary,  and  this  John  Laurens 
would  have  been. 

John  Laurens'  election  as  special  minister  is  criticised  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
for  March  18,  1781.  His  youth  and  inexperience  are  mentioned  as  objections  to  his 
being  put  in  a  position  of  such  importance.  And  as  showing  the  undue  tendency  iu 
Congress  to  rely  on  young  men,  it  is  stated  that  Hamilton,  then  ouly  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  "on  the  first  ballotting  had  as  many  votes  as  Colonel  Laurens."  It 
was  important  to  send  a  soldier  on  this  special  mission,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
detail  to  the  French  Government  our  military  conditiou ;  aud  in  the  whole  army 
there  conld  not  have  been  found  men,  young  or  old,  more  competent  for  this  purpose 
than  John  Laurens  and  Hamilton.  Laurens'  distinctive  advantage  wan  his  familiar- 
ity with  French,  he  having  been  in  part  educated  in  Frauce. 

Of  John  Lanrens  Washington  said :  "  He  had  not  a  fault  that  1  could  discover,  uuless 
it  were  intrepidity  bordering  on  rashness."  He  was  in  every  battle  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  engaged  after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine;  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Chew's  house  at  Germautown,  aud  afterwards  at  Cossawatchie,  in  South 
Carol  iu  a.  At  Yorktown  he  commanded  in  the  capture  of  one  of  the  two  redoubts 
that  were  stormed. 

A  life  of  John  Laurens,  by  W.  Gihnore  Simms,  is  given,  with  a  portion  of  his  cor- 
respondence, in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Bradford  Club,  New 
York,  1867.  A  letter  of  his,  giving  some  idea  of  his  literary  skill,  is  given  infra,  $  178. 
For  letters  to  and  from  him,  see  index,  title  J.  Laurens. 


*  See  index,  title  J.  Laurens,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  instructions,  to  his 
dispatches,  and  to  the  views  of  his  mission  expressed  by  Adams,  Frankliu,  aud  Ver- 
ge nnes.  Of  J.  Laurens'  literary  ability  we  have  a  specimen  iu  his  paraphrase  of 
Izard's  letter  denouncing  Franklin,  given  infra,  $  178. 
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*«"•»  wjhi"*  —  $  17S.  William  Lee,  ft  brother  of  Arthm 
in  London  fa  m  business  capacity  in  177i 
being  then  a  British  subject,  was  elected  on  tbe  Wilkes  ticket 
ajdennan  of  the  city  of  London.  Whit  fM  theebniMter  of  the  \ 
party  nod  what  was  the  influence  of  Wilkes  on  hie  partisans  hai 
already  considered."  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that.  William  Li 
one  of  the  extremest  of  these  partisans.  Tims  in  .Time,  177(1,  ata 
tag  of  the  aldermen  of  London,  who  WW)  almost  all  of  them  lil 
William  Lee,  on  a  motion  to  set  aside,  in  favor  of  Wilkes,  t Intel 
of  Hopkins  an  chamberlain,  was  in  a  minority  of  two  against « 
taking  a  positiou  which  ww  on  its  face  preposterous.*  In  tbe  t 
made  by  Wilkes  at  this  meeting,  while  strong  sympathy  was  exp 
for  America,  yet  the  attitude  of  loyalty  to  the  British  crown  was 
taincd,  and  it  was  one  of  tbe  objections  made  to  William  Lee, 
discussions  in  Philadelphia  in  1777  and  1778,  that  as  late  as  1778 
holding  office  under  Congress,  be  at  least  retained  the  format  allc 
involved  in  holding  public  office  in  England. 

In  the  London  Chronicle  for  December  22-24,  1778,  is  given  a  letter  from  '*AI 
Lee,"  dated  Frankfort,  October  14,  1778,  "expressing  tbe  impossibility  of  liia 
Ing  to  the  duties  of  alderman  in  Ihe  present  lamentable  situation  of  affairs 
readinom  to  resign  his  gown  whenever  it  may  be  agreeable  to  his  conslii 
stating  also  thnt  he  is  "no  stranger  to  the  many  aspersions  which  bare  Ik 
upon  me."  A  resolution  was  patted  that,  "  as  there  are  no  well-grounded  e 
tions  of  bis  early  return  to  this  kingdom,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  wardmote 
be  requested  to  resign  the  office  of  alderman." 

On  January  19,  1780,  bis  resignation  was  received,  aud  tbe  next  day  appoii 
filling  the  vacancy.    (Loudon  Chronicle  for  1780, 1,  71.) 

hi.  commercial  appoint-  5  176.  The  conflict  as  to  William  Lee's  right  I 
into  his  own  hands  the  entire  control  of  tbe  bu 
affairs,  naval  ns  well  ns  commercial,  of  the  United  States  in  I 
ports  has  been  already  noted,  and  the  advantage  as  well  as  tbe 
vantage  to  him  of  bis  powerful  family  connections  has  been  refern 
It  has  also  been  seen  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Jay,  the  underlying  difl 
in  the  way  of  putting  our  marine  affairs  on  a  solid  basis  was  the 

*  Supra,  H  138, 139.  t  See  19  Annual  Register,  154,  I  Supra,  i  1 
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urination  of  this  powerful  connection,  with  its  allies,  not  to  permit  Will- 
iam Lee  to  be  disturbed  in  bis  commercial  agency  of  so  great  influence 
and  emolument.*  Accordiug  to  Sparks,  t  bis  bold  on  tbe  commercial 
agency  arose  as  follows : 

"At  the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1777  tbe  commercial  concerns  of  tbe  United  States 
in  France,  particularly  at  tbe  port  of  Nantes,  became  important.     For  varions  reasons 
tbey  were  not  well  managed  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  first  agent,  Mr.  Morris,  and  the  com- 
mittee of  secret  correspondence  appointed  Mr.  William  Lee  as  a  joint  commercial 
agent.     Ho  vi  as  informed  of  thin  appointment  in  April  by  a  letter  received  in  London 
from  Mr.  Deaue.     Being  detained  by  bis  private  aft  airs,  be  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  till 
Juue  11.    Here  he  found  no  commission  to  act  as  commercial  agent,  nor  any  other 
notice  of  his  appointment  than  what  bad  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Deane  in  a  letter 
from  the  committee  of  Congress.     Not  deeming  it  expedient  to  act  upon  this  authority 
alone,  he  remained  in  Paris  till   August  42,  when,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Deaue,  he  repaired  to  Nantes.    The  disagreements  between  the 
agents  there  had  brought  tbe  public  business  into  disorder,  which  Mr.  Leo  was 
desired  to  use  his  iutluence  in  correcting.     He  stayed  in  Nantes  two  months,  and 
tbeu  re  turned  to  Paris,  not  yet  having  received  any  formal  commission  as  commercial 
a^eut." 

But  wbile  tbe  commercial  agency,  in  tbe  proper  sense  of  tbe  term 
was  thus  in  abeyance,  it  became  necessary  for  Franklin  and  bis  fellow 
commissioners  at  Paris  to  take  action  as  to  tbe  naval  interests  of  tbo 
United  States  in  French  ports,  sucb  interests  being  consigned  to  tbe 
control  of  tbe  commissioners.  Tbo  privateers  of  tbe  United  States  in 
particular,  shut  out  by  blockade  from  tbeir  own  ports,  sougbt  French 
ports  for  outfit  and  for  tbe  sale  of  prizes,  aud  innumerable  as  well  as 
important  were  tbe  questions  tbus  arising,  covering  sometimes  tbe  dis- 
position of  large  sums  of  11101163%  In  July,  1 777,  William  Lee's  commis- 
sion not  baving  arrived,  and  Thomas  Morris,  who  bad  been  appointed 
joint  commissioner,  proving  incompetent,  Franklin  and  Deane,  baving 
authority  over  tbe  naval  department  of  our  affairs  in  France,  appointed 
Jonathan  Williams  to  tbe  charge  of  that  department.  The  propositions 
made  to  him  by  William  Lee  for  a  partnership  iu  that  department,  aud 
his  removal  and  the  appointment  of  William  Lee  in  bis  place,  are  here- 
after noticed. J  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  William  Lee  had  for  a 
time  tbe  entire  control  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  France,  employing  his  nephew  as  clerk,  aud  a  foreign  firm,  Schweig- 
haaser  &  Co.,  as  bis  agents.  The  arrangement  was  far  from  being 
economical, §  but  tbe  question  of  its  maintenance  was,  as  we  have 
8een,  one  by  which  the  polic3r  of  Congress  in  foreign  affairs  was  largely 
affected.  It  was,  according  to  Jay,  the  desire  to  retain  William  Lee  in 
bis  post  that  was  one  of  the  motives  of  the  strong  opposition  in  Con- 
gress both  to  Franklin  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  de- 
partment of  foreign  a  flairs. 


•  Supra,  $  156.  $  See  infra,  $  187 ;  index,  title  William 

t  I  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.,  5S9.  Lee,  Franklin,  Schweighanser. 

t  Infra,  $  167. 
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His  diplomatic  portions.        §  177.  Sparks*  thus  narrates  the  diplomatic  an- 
nals of  William  Lee: 

"Meantime,  ou  the  9th  of  May,  Mr.  William  Leo  had  beeu  elected  by  Cougrcsa  a 
commissioner  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin.  His  commission  and  i us tmction$ 
were  waiting  for  him  in  Paris  on  his  arrival,  October  G.  The  commission  was  dated 
July  I,  and  gave  him  'full  power  and  authority  to  communicate  and  treat  with  his 
imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of  Germany,  or  with  such  person  or  persons  as  shall  be 
by  him  for  such  purpose  authorized,  of  and  upon  a  true  and  sincere  friendship,  and  a 
firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace,  for  the  defense,  protection,  and  safety  of  the 
navigation  and  mutual  commercoof  the  subjects  of  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Uuited  States.' ,.  He  had  a  separate  commission  to  the  court  of  Berlio, 
worded  in  the  same  manner. 

"The  state  of  things  at  that  time  in  Europe  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  Mr.  Lee  in 
Tendering  himself  at  either  of  the  courts  of  Vienna  or  Berlin.  He  remained  nearly  a 
year  in  Paris,  waitiug  the  issue  of  events.  At  length  he  went  to  Frankfort,  iu  Ger- 
many, where  he  took  up  his  residence,  as  a  poiut  convenient  for  his  operations,  till 
the  time  should  arrive  for  some  decided  step  with  reference  to  the  main  object  iu  bis 
mission.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1778,  he  agreed  to  a  plan  of  a  treaty  between  The 
Netherlands  aud  the  United  States.  This  was  done  at  Aix-la  Chapel Ie,  where  he  met 
M.  de  Neufvillo,  the  Dutch  agent.  But  as  M.  do  Neufville  acted  only  in  his  private 
capacity,  this  treaty  was  uever  ratified  or  matured. 

44  Iu  March,  1779,  Mr.  Lee  was  in  Paris,  endeavoring  to  engage  the  French  ministry 
to  aid  him  iu  advancing  his  views  iu  Germany.  Failing  in  this  purpose,  he  returned 
again  to  Frankfort,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  was  recalled  by  a  resolution  of  Cougress,  dated  June  9,  1779,  but  not  re- 
quired to  como  to  the  United  States.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  ho  retired  to 
Brussels,  where  he  continued  to  live  with  his  family  for  some  time  afterwards." 

Of  William  Lee's  fruitless  essays  at  recognition  by  the  courts  to  which 
he  was  commissioned  the  following  correspondence  gives  full  details, 
aud  it  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  Prussia  was  concerned  these  efforts 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  a  summary  repulse  by  Frederick  the  Great 
to  which  the  United  States  ought  never  to  have  been  exposed.!  With 
Franklin  his  relations  were  embittered  by  the  fact  that  Franklin  not 
only  disapproved  of  his  course  in  the  commercial  agency,  but  held 
that  while  tilling  this  agency,  and  while  without  any  diplomatic  posi- 
tion whatever  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  a  salary  as  resideut  minister  at  either  of  those  courts.f  His  last 
appeal  for  diplomatic  employment  was  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  foreign  affairs,  dated  at  Brussels,  March  31,  1782,  in  which  lie  says: 

"  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  geutleman  in  the  government  here  that  the 
emperor  is  disposed  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  America,  and  afterwards 
that  a  minister  or  resideut  from  Congress  should  reside  at  court  here,  this  being  the 
principal  commercial  country  belonging  to  his  majesty.  Thongh  this  communica- 
tion was  not  official,  yet  it  appears  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  mo  from  their  kuowiog 
that  I  was  formerly  a  commissioner  of  Congress  at  the  court  of  Vienna ;  therefore  I 


•  1  Sparks'  Dip.  Rev.  Corr.  f>89. 

t  See  supra,  $$  19,  144  ;  and  also  index,  title  William  Lee,  Arthur  Lee.  As  to  Will- 
iam Lee's  proposal  that  ho  should  be  sent  as  minister  to  The  Hague,  see  $upra,  $  126. 

t  See  Franklin  to  committee,  May  26,  177P,  and  other  papers  referred  to  in  index 
under  title  of  Franklin  and  WvUi&m  Lee. 
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think  it  my  duty  to  inform  Congress  of  the  circumstances  through  yon,  that  they  may 
take  such  measures  in  it  as  tlicy  thiuk  proper." 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  "  in  my  opinion  15,000  livres  toumois  per  annum  would  be 
a  sufficient  appointment  for  an  American  minister  to  reside  at  this  court,  for  his 
salary  and  expenses  together." 

But  Livingston  did  not  accept  this  suggestion,  nor  as  far  as  the 
records  show  make  any  reply  to  the  offer.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
emperor  had  given  emphatic  signs  that  he  did  not  then  desire  to  have 
an  American  minister  residing  in  his  realm. 

Sparks,  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  of  April,  1830  (vol.  30,  p.  493), 
points  out  a  series  of  mistakes  made  as  to  William  Lee  by  the  biographer  of  Arthur 
Lee.  He  shows  that  William  Lee  never  acted  as  United  States  agent  at  Holland; 
that  he  did  not  leave  Paris  for  Berlin  until  several  weeks  after  Arthur  Lee's  return  ; 
and  that  he  remained  in  Loudon  until  June,  1777,  acting  as  alderman  ;  as  to  each  of 
which  points  the  biographer  is  mistaken. 

Of  William  Lee  Hutchinson  thus  writes : 

"January  20,  1760 — Mauduit  called  in  the  evening  ;  conversation  upon  Loe,  one  of 
the  aldermen,  who  has  been  near  two  years  abroad,  employed  at  different  courts,  en- 
gaged in  behalf  of  revolted  America,  and  yet  he  has  coutiuued  alderman  uutil  a  few 
days  ago  he  sent  his  resignation."     (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  327.) 

A  curious  episode  in  William  Lee's  history  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Lee  papers  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  seems  that  "Petrio,"  an  American  living  in  Paris  in 
1778,  reported  that  advance  news  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  for- 
warded by  *'  Alderman  "  Lee  to  London  for  the  use  of  his  business  friends.  It  so  hap- 
pened, as  we  \vill  see,  that  the  Lees  had  denounced  Bancroft  for,  as  they  said,  making 
similar  use  of  the  same  information.  They  were  therefore  peculiarly  indignant  at 
the  aspersion ;  and  William  Lee  at  once  wrote  to  Petrie  for  his  authority.  This 
Petrie  refused  to  give.  On  May  26  William  Lee  repeated  the  demand.  On  May  28 
Petrie  asked  for  delay  on  account  of  ill-health,  which  precluded  him  for  the  time 
from  correspondence.  The  demand,  however,  was  renewed  a  few  days  afterwards, 
when  Petrie  finally  stated  that  he  would  neither  retract  nor  apologize.  Thereon 
William  Lee,  on  July  24,  1779,  challenged  Petrie  to  the  "  field  of  honor."  Petrie  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  seconds  were  provided,  but  much  discussion  arose  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  action.  Finally,  after  oue  or  two  balks,  Valencienues  was  agreed  on  and  an 
hour  fixed  for  the  encounter.  William  Lee,  however,  was  kept  back  by  an  accident 
to  his  horses.  Another  meeting  was  appointed  from  which  Petrie  was  kept  back  by 
his  carriage  breaking  down.  This  excuse  William  Lee  thought  was  frivolous;  but 
no  third  meeting  was  called  for  nor  was  there  any  retraction  by  Petrie.  The  truth  is 
that  the  charge  against  William  Lee  of  using  the  news  for  stock  jobbing,  like  the 
similar  charge  against  Bancroft,  could  not  be  substantiated,  for  the  reason  that  Frauk- 
lin  took  the  first  opportunity,  for  political  purposes,  of  advising  his  whig  friends  in 
England  of  the  signature.* 

izard*  diplomatic  position.       §  j  7$.  Ralph  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  as  he  tells 

us  111  one  of  his  letters,  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
who  had  beeu  living  in  England  from  1771  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  when  he  removed  to  Paris.  On  July  1,  1777,  he  was  appointed  as 
minister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  being  one  of  the  ministers 
whom  Congress  then  commissioned  to  various  European  courts  without 
my  prior  understanding  as  to  their  reception.!    Of  all  this  line  of  en. 


•  See  infra,  $  196.  t  Supra,  ($  16/,  M  106/ 
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voys,  unsuccessful  as  they  were,  Izard  was  the  oue  who  made  the  least 
progress  towards  his  destiuation.  In  fact  he  never  left  Paris  until 
Congress  terminated  his  mission  on  June  8, 1779.  He  was,  however, 
far  from  being  inactive  when  in  Paris  in  matters  diplomatic  and  undip- 
lomatic. His  correspondence,  which  appears  at  large  in  the  following 
volumes,*  shows  that  he  was  occupied,  when  in  Paris  in  lively  and 
bitter  controversies,  as  follows :  First,  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  Paris  he  claimed  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
sultations with  the  French  court  of  the  ministers  commissioned  to  that 
court ;  and  on  this  right  not  being  conceded  to  him  he  addressed  Frauk- 
lin  notes  almost  unexampled  in  literature  for  their  prolix  vituperation, 
which  notes  he  backed  up  by  denunciations  in  the  same  line  addressed 
to  Congress  and  to  Vergennes.  Second,  he  insisted  on  certain  exemp 
tious  of  his  goods  from  duties,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed,  but  which 
led  to  an  annoyiug  discussiou,  into  which  the  ministers  to  tbe  French 
court  were  dragged.  Third,  he  insisted  on  being  paid,  out  of  funds  col- 
lected by  Franklin  in  France,  a  salary  for  his  services  as  minister  to 
Tuscany  during  the  eutire  period  he  remained  in  Paris,  he  never  having 
even  visited  Tuscany.  This  claim  was  rejected  by  Franklin,  which  in 
creased  the  alienation  between  them.t  With  Arthur  Lee  he  was  on 
intimate  terms ;  and  in  some  points  he  was  sustained  by  Adams,  who, 
however,  said  that  "  his  passions  are  always  strong,  often  violent," 
that  he  was  without  "  experience  in  public  life,"  and  that  he  ought  "to 
have  been  in  Italy ;"  J  and  Adams  was  forced  to  deny  the  accuracy  of 
statements  imputed  to  him  by  Izard  as  the  "peevish  ebullition  of  the 
rashness  of  his  temper."  § 

Flow  far  Franklin  could  have  avoided  the  rupture  with  Izard,  mortify- 
ing and  annoying  as  it  was,  has  been  already  considered.  ||  Perhaps  the 
best  apology  for  Franklin  will  be  found  in  Izard's  letters  as  they  appear 
in  the  following  pages.* 

The  following,  from  Moore's  Materials  for  History,  is  a  parody,  not 
without  force,  on  Izard's  letter  to  Henry  Lauren's  denouncing  Franklin: 

R.  /.,  esq.  to  H.  L.,  esq, 

"  A  liberal  and  just  translation  of  the  letters  of  H.  I.,  esq.,  to  his  excellency  H.  L., 
esq.,  done  for  the  benefit  of  those  Americana  who  are  ignorant  of  the  language  iu 
which  they  were  written."  If 

"Paris,  1778. 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  write  this  to  you  and  desire  you  to  communicate  it  to  my  countrvmeu 
in  Cougress,  who,  1  hope,  will  exert  themselves  in  my  favor.  If  you  and  they  arc 
satisfied  that  my  former  letters  have  made  the  impressions  that  I  wish,  you  will  then 
be  so  good  a?  to  lay  this  before  Congress;  if,  on  the  contrary,  yon  think  their  minds 
are  not  properly  prepared,  you  will  withhold  it,  as  I  do  not  wish  it  publicly  known 


•  See  index,  title  Izard.  $  Adams  to  Lovell,  Oct.  17,  1779,  infn- 

t  As  to  rightfulness  of  claim,  see  supra,  ||  Supra,  $$  126,  149. 

$  108.  U  This  "  translation "  is  in  the  handwrit- 

/  Adams  to  Lovell,  Feb.  20,  1TO.  Va^oi  Col.  John  Laurens. 
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till  it  is  likely  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  My  situation  here  is  very  tormenting; 
1  have  received  two  thousand  Louis  d'ors  of  the  public  money,  as  I  informed  you  in 
my  letter  of  ,  and  have  done  nothing  in  uiy  proper  departmeut ;  hut  my  let- 

ten  will  convince  you  that  I  have  not  been  idle.  Upon  my  coming  to  this  place  I 
found  the  commissioners  at  variance ;  I  wished  to  be  on  the  side  of  Franklin  and 
Deane,  but  the  former  was  too  wise  to  be  my  dupe,  and  treated  me  with  reserve ;  the 
latter  too  haughty  to  be  guided  by  me,  and  treated  me  with  contempt,  which  you 
know  was  too  mortifying  for  me  to  bear.  I  therefore  had  nothing  left  but  to  cross 
the  Alps  or  fall  in  with  a  man  who  from  many  years1  acquaintance  I  kuew  was  not 
accounted  the  mildest  and  best-naturod  in  the  world.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  how 
busily  I  have  been  engaged  the  present,  as  well  as  former  letters,  with  the  inclosed 
papers,  will  sufficiently  evince.  I  do  not  want  to  be  troublesome  to  my  friends  by 
soliciting  their  interest  in  my  favor,  as  it  would  be  much  more  agreeable  they  would 
take  a  hint,  and,  without  forcing  me  to  a  direot  application,  procure  me  a  post  and 
place  more  suited  to  my  incliuatiou  and  ambition ;  favors  unasked  coufer  a  higher 
gratification. 

"I  thought  I  had  spoken  plain  enough  before,  and  sufficiently  explained  my  wishes 
when  I  told  you  I  was  willing  to  act  as  envoy  or  minister  plenipotentiary  for  Italy, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  as  many  commissions  as  courts,  so  that 
I  might  travel  in  state  from  court  to  court,  and  reside  where  I  pleased,  without  being 
confiued  to  Florence  or  Leghorn  ;  at  the  same  time  I  iuformed  you  that  it  would  be 
still  more  agreeable  to  be  appointed  for  Versailles  until  the  British  ministry  return  to 
their  senses,  and,  by  acknowledging  our  independence,  give  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing me  to  the  court  of  London,  which  has  ever  been  the  height  of  my  ambition,  j 
could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  being  gratified  in  one  or  other  of  these  points,  and  that 
my  first  excuse  for  not  crossing  the  Alps,  namely,  that  the  Tuscan  minister  had 
informed  me  his  master  did  not  wish  to  see  me,  though  he  entertained  a  good-will  for 
America,  until  France  took  a  decided  part  iu  our  favor,  as  by  the  conduct  of  France 
he  means  to  regulate  his  own  ;  that  this  excuse,  I  say,  would  have  served  my  turn 
until  I  should  receive  your  answer.  Unfortunately,  France  has  come  to  a  determi- 
nation, has  signed  a  treaty  with  us,  acknowledging  our  independence,  and  sent  a  fleet 
to  assist,  and  minister  to  reside  In  America ;  and  still  I  am  here  without  having 
received  a  line  from  you  or  the  committee  for  forei  gn  affairs  or  from  Congress,  and 
with  only  a  single  commission  for  the  court  of  Tuscany.  For  this  reason  I  intimated 
my  pleasure  to  you  that  you  would  oppose  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  aud  set 
matters  again  afloat,  assigning  the  b'st  reasons  I  was  then  able  to  devise,  interspers- 
ing with  a  liberal  hand  as  much  personal  abuse  on  Franklin  and  Deane,  who  had,  in 
spite  of  my  endeavor,  brought  this  matter  to  so  speedy  an  issue,  as  I  thought  was 
sufficient  at  least  to  convince  you  how  much  they  thwarted  my  views  and  how  much 
I  hated  them ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  removed  with  disgrace  and 
infamy;  and  until  I  could  know  the  effects  of  this,  1  cast  about  for  anothor  reason 
for  my  not  leaving  this  place.  Luckily  the  broils  in  Germany  furnished  a  very  osten- 
sible one.  1  got  the  Tuscan  minister  to  say  that  his  master  wished  me  not  to  appear 
at  his  court  until  he  knew  what  part  the  court  of  Vienna  would  tako,  as  by  the  cou- 
dnct  of  that  court,  with  which  he  is  so  intimately  connected,  he  must  regulate  his 
own.  Before  that  is  done  1  hope  for  your  answer,  and  that  Congress  will  gratify  me 
so  far  as  to  disgrace  Deaue  and  remove  Franklin,  to  make  room  for  me  at  Versailles, 
when  I  assure  them  that  they  have  acted  very  foolishly  in  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Deane,  who  is  every  way  unqualified  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  It  may  be  said 
Congress  knew  him  well  before  they  trusted  him,  he  having  been  for  some  consider- 
able time  a  member  of  that  body  ;  but  I  say,  search  the  world  through,  and  a  more 
unfit  person  could  not  be  found;  and,  as  I  hope,  they  will  allow  me  to  be  a  better 
judge  of  men,  manners,  and  abilities,  I  say  again  he  is  totally  unqualified  for  the  post 
he  has  filled,  and  not  to  be  trusted  in  future.  This  I  hope  is  sufficient,  but  if  not,  I 
do  assert,  nay  I  can  prove,  that  he  is  a New  England  man  ;  and  though  he  has 
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Mnt  J0a*i|»|ilK>*  ill arms,  tuiim  million,  mid  clothing,  fitted  out  vessels,  mill 

Consult  My  worthy  friend  A.  Lee,  esq  —nay,  I  may  day,  hasalramt  «uUl 
if  lil.  about  the  treaty,  ami  has  procured  the  fleet  ami  minister  to  W  anlia 
tlie  knowledge  of  A.  Lee,  esq.,  or  myself,— yet  I  attinu,  uay, 
yon  mquil,  it,  that  he  has  such  a  hauteur  about  him  that  nobody  u 
with  ttta.  And  Pi  to  Frauklin,  ha  is  n  crafty  old  knave;  lie  would  not  let  m*  Ion 
»aopy  of  Hi-  treaty  after  it  was  signed,  th  mgli  he  knew  bow  auxioas  I  ««.  1"  b 
t^nod  bow  much  advantage  I  could  have  made  of  it.  In  my  conscience  1 
MMMtthw  honor  nor  honesty  ;  he  has  abilities,  it  is  true,  but  so  much  the 

f  ■»  Dot  under  the  restraint  of  virtue  and  integrity,  audi  declare  before  ft  I  i- 
ruinl  of  neither;  »tid  if  Congress  still  doubt  it,  I  van  get  Dotlor — , 
to  oelebravuil  in   the   Qiiinzaiae  d'Anglois,   who  is  as   honest  au   Irishman  um 

With  a  straw  iu  bis  shoe,  and  Mnns.  ,  my  two  iutimai.  Iriiml". 

r  with  Thornton,  and  twenty  such  like,  to  confirm  it  by  their  niih-  ila 
Bat  It  will  be  laid,  perhaps,  he  has  during  a  long  life  of  upwards  of  seventy  wo 
supported  a  good  elm  ratter,  and  I  but  bin  reputation  is  established  and  high  llims^v 
Karon*.  1  deny  the  fact;  did  not  Wedderouni*  abuse  himT  But  if  it  «mi« 
■0,  doM  Dot  that  prove  what  fouls  thoy  are  in  Europe  in  think  well  of  a  m»u» 
hu  treatet  me  with  contempt !  who  refused  t«  consult  me  on  the  treaties,  or  to  I 
KM  ban  a  copy  of  them  after  they  were  finished  T  and  wheu  I  called  upon  him 
explain  Wk  Ci  i  [id  no  I ,  ami  wrole  to  hi  in  ajiain,  !ii>aiu,  ami  ayiiiu,  anil  sent  my  secrntarj, 
John  Jnllns  Winkle,  to  MtooUaaMai  in  person,  at  last  sent  me  word,  '  Have  pal  iron, 
and  I  will  pay  thee  all;'  hut  I  sent  him  a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  I  have  shown  Lia 
that  he  dill  nut  understand  tin-  texi,  Mid  desired  biiu  to  read  over  the  wholtrbsp 

tar. 

"Howeror,  if  after  nil  I  have  said  Congress  can  not  be  induced  to  dismiss 
wholly,  there  can  be  no  object  inn  to  bit  being  sent  to  Vicuna  ;   he  will  do  well  eii' 
then),  notvitlisfjimliun  what    1  have  said  of  hi  ill,  but  he  is  not.  to  >>e  trusted  »' 
saillee,  which  is  the  place  1  have  fixed  on  fnr  myself,  and  you  may  tell  Congress  s», 
"I  a,iii,  dear  sir,  etc.,  eto." 

This  letter  is  indorsed  by  Mr,  Laurens  "No.  1  and  No.  '•>,  Traits  of  the  ii 
practices  of  party  in  Congress.'' 

Hti oourM aruT »is  muni.  §179.  According  to  a  statement  made  bj  tbe 
Iiritisli  tintliorities  in  New  York  in  September, 
1780,*  Izard,  on  his  arrival  in  tlie  United  States  in  July,  1780,  "held 
language  that  tills  the  country  with  jealousies;  that  the  American 
agents  van  duped  by  lite  cabinet  of  France,  Dr.  Franklin  superaiinu- 
ated,  ami  all  their  agents  miliiiibful  and  despised  except  the  Lees. 
•  •  •  He  assured  Parsons  that  France  neither  could  nor  would  give 
the  help  requisite  to  establish  the  independence  of  America," 

Samuel  Parsons,  it  was  said,  was  so  much  affected  by  this  conversa- 
tion that  i  in  mediately  after  Mr.  Izard  was  gone  he  wrote  to  General 
Greene,  at  the  camp  at  New  Jersey,  beseeching  him  if  possible  to  check 
Mr,  Izard,  from  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  information  upon  the 
the  people  at  large.  But  like  similar  statements  issuing  during  the 
war  from  British  authorities,  this  is  to  be  taken  with  great  allowance. 
Izard,  however,  no  doubt  continued  after  his  return  this  expression  of 
animosity  to  Fraukliu.t 

*  8  Brodhead's  N.  Y,  Col,  Docs.,  804.  t  See  wpra,  $  154. 
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He  took  early  occasion  on  his  return  to  announce  to  Richard  Q.  Lee 
his  concurrence  in  the  movement  for  Franklin's  disgrace: 

"  I  am  perfectly  of  your  opinion,  that  the  political  salvation  of  America  depends 
upon  the  recalling  of  Dr.  Franklin."  (Izard  to  R.  H.  Lee,  October  15, 1780 ;  5W  South. 
Lit.  Mess.,  190.) 

It  is  by  this  alliance  between  Izard  and  the  Lees  and  Adamses  that 
we  can  understand  why  it  was  that  the  majority  of  the  South  Carolina 
delegation  united  with  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation in  maintaiuiug  that  Franklin  would  sacrifice  the  fisheries  unless 
removed. 

Izard,  as  we  learn  from  Luzerne,  insisted  in  Congress  that  if  Franklin 
was  recalled  France  might  be  compelled  to  give  to  Congress  whatever 
it  required. 

It  should  be  remembered,  as  extenuating  Izard's  bitterness,  that  not 
only  did  he  attribute  his  diplomatic  failure  to  Franklin  and  to  France, 
but  that  he  was  very  much  tried  by  the  breaking  up  of  his  family  rela- 
tions by  the  war.  He  was  closely  connected  with  the  Delancey  family 
in  New  York,  who  finally  took  the  tory  side.  And  according  to  a  note 
to  8  Brodhead's  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  174,  om»  of  his  daughters 
married  Lord  William  Campbell,  youngest  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1775. 

Of  Izard's  devotion  to  Americau  independence  after  the  war  set  in 
there  can  be  no  question.  In  1780,  when  he  returned  to  the  Uuited 
States,  he  pledged  his  entire  estate  for  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  ships  of  war  for  the  Confederacy;  and  he  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  services  of  General  Greeue  in  the  southern 
army.  He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1781,  and  on 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  Constitution  was  chosen  a  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.     He  died  in  May,  1804.* 


*  See  a  memoir  by  his  daughter,  with  a  portion  of  his  correspondence,  of  which  the 
first  volume  was  published  in  1844. 
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LI  VIKGSTON— MORRIS. 

*■  §  ISO.  Hubert  H.  Livingston  was  linen  on  So- 
vember  27, 1746,  and  after  studying  law  with nis 
i  William  Livingston  began  the  practice  of  the  profes 
New  York  in  partnership  with  John  Jay.  Appointed  by  Govrmi* 
Tryon  to  the  recorderabip  of  New  York  in  1 773,  Livingston  was  in  1715 
dismissed  from  that  post  in  consequence  of  bis  revolutionary  affili- 
ations. Bent  in  1775  to  the  Continental  Congress,  he  was  one  of  the 
eommitteeoffivewhioh  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  whiei, 
however,  he  was  prevented  from  signing  by  tlic  necessity  of  bis  attend 
anoe  at  the  provincial  convent  inn  of  New  York,  which  body,  in  put 
through  hUexertions,  declared,  mi  July  8,  its  independence  as  a  "Stat*." 
In  1777  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  New  York,  which  office  he  belt! 
until  1801,  being  a  delegate  also  to  the  Continental  Congress  until 
1777,  and  again  in  1779  and  1781.  His  election  as  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  his  services  in  that  post,  will  be  presently  uoticed.  As 
chairman  of  the  New  York  convention  to  consider  the  federal  Cousti- 
tutiou  be  was  largely  instrumental  in  inducing  ils  adoption  in  New 
York.  Declining  the  mission  to  France,  offered  to  him  by  Washington 
in  1794,  lie  accepted  it  in  1801  from  Jefferson,  his  term  as  chan- 
cellor then  expiring,  and  by  him,  with  Monroe,  the  convention  for  tat 
purchase  of  Louisiana  was  negotiated.  His  services,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  his  mission  in  1806,  were  employed  equally  beneficially  in 
the  advance  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  York,  and  in  the  in- 
troduction, in  concert  with  Fulton,  of  steam  navigation.  Be  died  at 
Clermont,  bis  family  seat  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  on  February  26, 
1813. 

hi>  ■uuude  m _io  dug™-  |  i  gi.  The  conflicts  in  Congress  which  preceded 
Livingston's  appointment  have  been  already  no- 
ticed,* and  it  has  been  seen  that  Livingston  took  a  leading  position  in 
that  school  of  revolutionary  statesmen  which  held  that  the  true  policy 
of  Congress  should  be  not  merely  to  overthrow  the  British  supremacy, 
but  to  establish  a  Btablo  and  at  the  same  time  liberal  system  in  its 
placet  It  has  also  been  seen  that  the  policy  of  what  has  been  called 
•Supra,  $}  15  Jf.  t  Supra,  f  4. 
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she  purely  "  liberative  "  or  u  expulsive n  school  was  to  keep  the  direction 
>f  the  Revolution,  both  as  to  domestic  and  as  to  foreign  affairs,  in  the 
hands  of  Congress,  acting  through  committees  under  its  immediate 
direction ;  and  that  it  was  maintained  by  this  school  of  politicians  that 
in  matters  diplomatic  as  well  as  matters  financial  and  matters  military, 
the  "  militia"  impulses  of  the  people  should  be  relied  on,  without  ham- 
pering them  by  subordinating  them  to  artificial  and  effete  rules  not 
suited  to  a  young  republic.  It  has  also  been  seen  that  in  military 
matters  this  school  was  more  or  less  engaged  in  thwarting  Washing- 
ton;* that  in  financial  matters,  in  its  recklessness  in  seizing  any 
agency  it  could  get  hold  of,  it  had  resorted  to  an  unlimited  issue  of 
paper  money  and  of  drafts  on  Europe  without  funds,  thereby,  in  defiance 
of  the  counsels  of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  and  of  Morris,  exposing  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  ruin  ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  aid  it  obtained 
from  enthusiasts  who  believed  that  auy  means  to  effect  their  immediate 
purpose  ought  to  be  seized,  and  from  speculators  who  were  interested 
in  iuflating  the  currency,  they  were  supported  by  a  powerful  combina- 
tion of  statesmen  who  for  various  reasons  were  averse  to  taking  from 
Congress  the  absolute  coutrol  of  our  affairs,  domestic  and  foreign,  t 

But  the  critical  position  of  our  foreign  relations,  together  with  a 
reaction  against  the  influences  above  specified,  led  to  a  determination, 
in  January,  178L,  to  establish  a  department  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the 
control  of  a  responsible  secretary.  It  was  not,  however,  until  August 
10,  1781,  that  Robert  It.  Livingston  was  elected  to  this  post  by  a  vote 
of  six  States  to  three  for  Arthur  Lee.  The  character  of  the  opposition 
to  him  is  thus  stated  in  the  following  letter  from  Arthur  Lee  to  Samuel 
Adams,  dated  Philadelphia,  August  13,  1781 : 

"This  choice/'  that  of  Livingston  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  "is,  I  think,  a 
very  serious  thing  for  the  eastern  States,  and  indeed  for  them  all.  For  I  can  assnre 
yon  that  something  passed  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  which  convinced  me 
there  arc  deep  designs  against  the  fishery.  Dr.  Franklin,  we  all  know,  is  devoted  to 
these  designs.  Mr.  Jay  and  Chancellor  Livingston  are  both  enemies  to  the  eastern 
States."* 

We  see,  then,  that  the  opposition  to  Livingston  and  the  support  of 
Arthur  Lee  were  rested  iu  the  canvass,  so  far  as  the  appeals  to  New 
England  were  concerned,  on  the  supposed  opposition  of  Livingston 
and  Franklin  to  the  fisheries.  But  this  statement  was  utterly  without 
foundation.  The  ablest  as  well  as  the  boldest  argument  sent  during  the 
Revolution  from  this  side  of  the  water  to  sustain  our  fishery  claims  was 
issued  by  Livingston.  And  it  was  to  Franklin's  vigorous  maintenance 
of  these  claims  at  the  peace  conferences  that  their  admission  by  Great 
Britain  was  eminently  due.  §    The  appeal  to  New  Euglaud,  however, 

»  Supra,  $$  11,  146,  153. 
t  Supra,  $$  156,  176,  177. 

t  Bancroft  MSS. ;  see  further  supra,  $  146,  for  a  letter  of  Arthur  Lee  to  Dana 
attacking  Livingston. 
$  See  infra,  title  Fisheries,  Franklin. 
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made  by  Arthur  Lee,  on  behalf  of  the  fisheries,  unfounded  as  Htu. 
was  joined  in  by  Izard,  both  busing  it  on  their  supposed  too*fhdt*4 
Franklin's  opposition  to  these  cherished  New  England  interests;  ami 
it  was  through  this,  as  well  as  ihnwyb  other  influences,  that  the  HtM| 
vote  against  Livingston  was  secured. 

mtfOkfttteMmj.        §182.  Livingston,  though  a  much   younger  imm 

than  Franklin,  possessed,  in  his  flinflMliimillW 
and  his  many  sidedness,  not  a  few  of  Franklin's  characteristics,  Frum 
bis  prior  administrative  experience  as  royalist  recorder  of  New  Yuri. 
he  had  at  least  some  acquaintance  with  practical  government  in 
America;  his  thorough  studies  as  a  scholar  and  jurist  gave  bimaknowl 
edge  of  administrative  politics  in  other  spheres.  As  secretary  of  fur 
eigu  affairs  in  1781-1783,  he  did  more  tbau  any  one  in  the  home  gov 
eriimcut  in  shaping  its  foreign  policy.  But  the  system  he  indicated 
was,  H  will  be  seen,  not  the  "militia"  system  of  unsophisticated  ii 
pulse,  but  that  which  the  law  of  nations  bad  at  the  time  sanctioned 
t bo  best  mode  of  conducting  international  affairs.  His  course  as  sec 
retary  was  based  on  the  law  of  nations  as  thus  understood  by  him. 
He  at  once  accepted  Franklin's  position — that  it  was  unwise,  as  well 
as  against  international  usage,  for  the  United  States  to  send  minister* 
to  foreign  courts  without  some  intimation  that  they  would  be  received. 
He  saw  that  from  the  nature  of  things  the  then  neutral  courts  of 
Europe  would  not  throw  away  the  advantages  of  their  neutrality  In 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  United  States,  which,  as  a  revolution- 
ary republic,  they,  as  absolutists,  could  have  no  desire  to  encourage. 
He  therefore  advised  the  recall  oT  Dana,  and  be  opposed  any  furtlnf 
efforts  being  made  to  send  ministers  to  European  courts  by  whom  such 
missions  were  not  invited.  Acting  also  on  the  principle  that  a  minister 
to  a  foreign  court  must  he  a  persuna  grata,  and  aware  of  Franklin's 
transcendent  gifts  as  a  negotiator,  as  well  as  of  his  great  acceptability 
to  Frauce,  to  Franklin  ho  gave  bis  unwavering  support.  <Jf  the  unre- 
lenting animosity  to  America  of  the  British  Government  he,  as  well 
as  his  relative  and  friend  Jay,  to  whom  he  was  strongly  attached, 
made  no  question  ;  and  no  part  of  his  diplomatic  work  was  more  labored 
than  that  which  comprised  bis  efforts  to  collect  materials,  based  on  tlie 
cruelties  of  the  war,  to  show  that  no  settlement  which  did  not  admit 
independence  was  practicable.  The  alliance  with  France  he,  considered 
sacred,  Frauce  having  performed  faithfully  her  engagements  to  us,  and 
we  being  bound  to  perform  faithfully  our  engagements  to  her;  and  ftn 
this  reason  he  disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  peace  commissioners  in 
negotiating  with  Knglaud  without  concert  with  France,  Of  his  policy 
his  very  able  papers,  contained  in  the  following  volumes,  are  the  besi 
vindication-' 
It  may  be  here  added  that  while  adhering  to  the  "constructive"  or 

*  See  an  Analysis)  of  them  in  index,  title  Livingston. 
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merely  "  expulsive  "  or  "liberative,"  he  belouged  to  the  liberal  wing  of 
constructionism.  He  wanted,  it  is  true,  not  simply  to  abolish  the  British 
system,  but  to  establish  a  better  system  in  its  place.  But  the  new  sys- 
tem he  strove  for,  aud  which  he  was  instrumental  in  introducing,  was 
to  be  a  system  of  liberalism,  construing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  advocated,  on  all  doubtful  points  in  favor  of  that  view 
which  leaves  to  government  only  such  power  as  the  people  can  not  exer- 
cise for  themselves. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  heretofore  unpublished,  of  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1782,  from  Livingston  to  Harrison,  governor  of  Virginia,  illus- 
trates Livingston's  adhesion  to  diplomacy  as  a  system : 

"  I  do  myself  the  honor  to  transmit  your  excellency  several  resolutions  of  Congress 
-which,  having  a  reference  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  arc  in  conrse  to  go 
through  this  office.  The  necessity  of  carrying  them  into  effect  is  too  obvious  to  need 
observations.  While  we  hold  an  intercourse  with  civilized  nations  we  must  conform 
to  laws  which  humanity  has  established  and  which  custom  has  consecrated  among 
them.  On  this  the  rights  whicli  the  United  States  or  their  citizens  may  claim  in 
foreign  countries  must  be  founded.  The  resolution  (No.  2)  passed  Congress  in  conse- 
quence of  a  convention  about  to  be  concluded  between  his  most  christian  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  which  affords  an  additional  reason  for  paying  it  the 
earliest  attention.  Your  excellency  and  the  legislature  will  see  the  propriety  of 
rendering  the  laws  on  these  subjects  as  simple  aud  the  execution  of  them  as  expedi- 
tious as  possible,  since  foreigners,  who  are  the  great  object  of  them,  are  easily  dis- 
gusted at  complex  systems  which  tbey  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding,  and  the 
honor  and  peace  of  a  nation  are  frequently  as  much  wounded  by  delay  as  by  a  denial 
of  justice." 

For  the  above  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia. 

Robert Morris^oiiticai  career        §  183,  Robert  Morris,  from  whom  came  a  series 

of  letters,  giveu  in  the  following  volumes,  not 
merely  exhibiting  the  true  principles  of  finance  on  which  alone  a  solid 
government  could  be  built  up,  but  presenting  to  France,  as  our  only 
reliable  European  ally,  the  grounds  on  which  her  finaucial  aid  could  be 
claimed,  was  born  m  England  in  1734.  Coining  to  Philadelphia  in  1747 
he  entered  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Charles  Willing,  then  taking  the 
lead  in  the  foreigu  commerce  of  the  Colonies.  By  his  busiuess  geuius, 
aa  well  as  by  his  activity  aud  fidelity,  Morris  was,  when  became  of  age, 
promoted  to  a  partnership  in  this  house ;  and  he  soou  became  remarka- 
ble not  only  for  his  fertility  of  expedients  and  for  his  integrity,  but  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  old  world  as  well  as  of 
the  new,  aud  for  his  eminent  powers  of  political  as  well  as  financial  or- 
ganization. He  opposed  the  stamp  act ;  and  though  in  so  doing  he  acted 
greatly  against  his  business  interests,  he  sigued  the  non-importation 
agreement  of  1705.  As  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  of  1775- 
>7C,  while  at  first  he  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  prema- 
ture, he  signed  that  paper  when  it  was  agreed  on,  and  from  that  time 
onward  he  gave  without  stint  his  time,  his  money,  aud  his  credit  to 
the  revolutionary  cause.    Elected  in  February,  1781,  to  the  superin- 
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"remedial"  school  of  politics,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  was 
tendency  of  finance,*  he  entered  at  once  into  the  work  of  reducing  into 
system  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  which  had  been  thrown  into 
almost  desperate  confusion  by  the  failure  of  the  States  to  comply  with 
requisitions  on  them,  by  the  loss  of  value  of  the  paper  money  which 
Congress  had  lavishly  issued,  and  by  the  unwillingness  of  capitalists  at 
home  and  abroad  to  lend  money  to  a  government  whose  finances  were 
so  recklessly  managed.  Of  his  financial  policy  a  sketch  will  be  given 
in  the  next  section.  To  his  consummate  ability  as  an  administrator  a 
brief  tribute  has  been  already  paid,  t  and  the  bitterness  of  the  congres- 
sional opposition  to  him  has  been  also  noticed.^    Under  the  impressiou 

*  Ou  Fob.  21,  1781,  Jones,  ouo  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  wrote  to  Washington 
(Letters  of  Joseph  Jones,  by  Ford,  p.  69) :  "  Yesterday  Mr.  Morris,  without  a  vote 
against  him  (though  S.  A.  [Samuel  Adams]  and  his  colleague  General  W.  [Artemas 
Ward]  declined  to  ballot),  was  chosen  financier." 

t  Supra,  §  4.  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Hamilton  were  earnest  in  their  expression 
of  conviction  of  Morris9  supreme  qualifications  for  tho  post.  (1  Boll  oh'  Financial  His- 
tory, 268) ;  and  see  index,  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Morris ;  8  Lodge's  Hamilton, 
86 ;  as  to  Edward  Everett's  high  opinion  of  him,  see  33  North  American  Review,  AmX 

t  Supra,  $  14.  The  opposition  to  him  was  headed  by  Samuel  Adams  and  Richard  H. 
Lee,  and  was  duo  in  part  to  personal  antagonism,  in  part  to  that  dread  of  a  co-ordinate 
executive  which  led  these  eminent  men  to  oppose  both  Washington  and  Franklin. 
Madisou's  views  of  the  attacks  on  Morris  are  thus  given : 

"  My  charity,  I  own.  can  not  invent  an  excuse  for  the  prepense  malice  with  which 
the  character  and  services  of  this  gentleman  (Robert  Morris)  are  murdered.  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  accepted  his  office  from  motives  which  were  honorable  and  patriotic. 
I  have  seen  no  proof  of  misfeasance.  I  have  heard  many  charges  which  were  palpa- 
bly erroneous.  I  have  known  others,  somewhat  suspicious,  vanish  on  examination. 
Every  member  in  Congress  must  be  sensible  of  the  bent-fit  which  has  accrued  to  tbe 
public  from  his  administration  ;  no  intelligent  man  out  of  Congress  can  be  altogether 
insensible  of  it.  The  court  of  France  has  testified  its  satisfaction  at  his  appointment, 
which  I  really  believe  lessened  its  repugnance  to  lend  us  money.  These  considerations 
will  make  me  cautious  in  leuding  au  ear  to  the  suggestions  even  of  the  impartial;  o 
those  of  kuowu  and  vindictive  enemies,  very  incredulous."  < Mad isou  to  Randolph, 
June  4,  17&2,  1  Madison  Papers,  137.) 

From  an  anonymous  letter,  intercepted  by  the  British,  dated  Princeton,  Aug.  5, 
17d3,  from  "  a  member  of  Congress,"  the  movements  against  Morris,  in  which  tl* 
writer  was  engaged,  are  described  with  much  vivacity,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  same 
members  who  were  endeavoring  get  rid  of  Franklin  were  endeavoring  to  get  ri«l  of 
Morris.  In  the  manuscript  copy  of  this  letter  among  Mr.  Bancroft's  papers  it  is 
attributed  to  Stephen  Higgiuson,  of  Massachusetts.  (Bancroft's  MSS.,  1783,  :2,  331.) 
This  information  given  in  the  letter  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Guy  Carle  ton,  in  whose  hands 
it  fell,  iu  a  manuscript  dispatch  to  Lord  North,  of  Aug.  29,  1783,  iu  which  Morris 
proposed  resignation  is  noticed. 

Henry  Laurens'  hostility  to  Morris,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  his  public  services, 
is  noticed  in  the  life  of  Morris  in  Sanderson's  Biography  of  the  Signers,  343. 

To  Washington,  in  April,  1782,  Hamilton  thus  wrote: 

"  Morris  certainly  deserves  a  great  deal  from  his  country.    I  believe  no  man  in  thU 

country  but  himself  could  have  kept  the  money  machine  agoing  during  the  period 

ho  has  been  iu  office.    From  everything  that  appears  his  administration  has  beei 

upright  as  well  as  able.     The  truth  is,  the  old  leaven  of  Deane  and  Lee  in  at  this  day  w*rl- 

ing  against  Mr.  Morris.    He  happened  in  that  dispute  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  Dm»4 

and  certain  men  can  never  forgive  kirn,    k  u\fcw  W\ws\Y  «y&s»  *&taAined  and  whom! 
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that  this  opposition  could  not  be  overcome  by  him  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  the  policy  on  which  he  entered,  he  announced,  on  January 
24, 1783,  his  intention  to  resign.*  A  reaction,  however,  taking  place  in 
his  favor,  he  was  induced  to  remain  until  November,  1784.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania  from  1788 
to  1795,  declining  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  he 
was  nominated  by  Washington.  Of  princely  liberality  in  the  disposal 
of  a  large  fortune  he  had  acquired,  ho  went  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
into  unsuccessful  business  ventures.  Had  he  when  in  office  used  his 
high  position  for  personal  speculation  he  would  have  largely  increased 
Lis  fortune.  Had  he  kept  up,  concurrently  with  his  official  employment, 
Lis  private  business,  his  matchless  sagacity,  his  great  industry,  aud  his 
high  credit  would  have  enabled  him  to  continue  as  the  leading  and  the 
most  opulent  merchant  in  the  land.  But  when  holding  public  office  he 
retired  absolutely  from  private  business;  and  when  he  resumed  business 
again,  the  powers  that  had  adjusted  themselves  to  a  field  in  which  the 
forces  of  the  civilized  world  were  combatants  proved,  aside  from  a 
weakening  of  his  faculties  from  other  causes,  t  unfitted  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  the  counting-room.  The  result  was  utter  breaking  down  and 
utter  insolvency.  But  this  cloud  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  his 
splendid  services  during  the  war.  He  had  rising  before  his  eyes, 
even  when  the  battle  was  fiercest,  the  "  goodly  fabric,"  as  Washing- 
ton called  it,  of  constitutional  liberty ;  and  of  this  fabric  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  was  that  of  financial  honor.  To  him  also,  next  to  Franklin,  is  due 
the  maintenance  of  the  French  alliance,  since  it  was  by  his  effort  that 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  were  induced  to  take  action  as  to 
taxation,  which  enabled  the  French  Government  to  see  that  the  United 
States  would  meet  their  obligations  in  good  faith.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia on  May  8,  1800,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  William  Pitt  the 
younger,  with  whom  in  some  respects  he  may  be  compared.  Both  had 
great  financial  abilities,  and  both  dealt  with  finance  in  relation  to  public 
affairs.  Pitt,  however,  through  his  surrender  against  his  own  judgment 
to  the  anti  revolution  crusade  of  high  toryism,  involved  his  country  in  an 
enormous  debt,  and,  by  placing  England  in  the  ranks  of  continental  ab- 


rather  suppose  duped  than  wicked,  is  tbe  second  actor  in  this  business."  (8  Lodge's 
Hamilton,  113.    See  also  G  Potter's  Am.  Monthly,  10,  103;  14  Atlantic  Monthly,  591.) 

In  Moore's  Materials  for  History,  first  series  (1861),  70,  is  given  Robert  Morris'  letter 
of  Dec.  26,  1777,  to  Henry  Laurens,  explaining  his  relations  to  Thomas  Morris  down 
to  the  tatter's  death.  This  letter  will  be  found  infra,  under  its  proper  date,  and  is 
well  worth  study. 

In  the  Sanderson's  Biography  of  tho  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is 
given  an  excellent  life  of  Morris,  p.  338  ff.  In  the  large  body  of  letters  to  and  from 
Morris  given  in  the  following  volumes  will  be  found  the  most  exact  information 
obtainable  of  his  career  as  the  financier  of  the  Revolution. 

*  See  index,  title  Morris,  for  correspondence. 

t  As  to  Morris'  decay  of  faculties,  see  6  Potter's  Am.  Monthly,  19, 103. 
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solutisrn,  prevented  Her  from  exercising  that  liberal  influence  on  Frawt 
which  might  have  averted  that  imperialism  which,  wbeu  he  was  dying, 
be  saw  supreme.  Morris,  ou  the  other  hand,  devoted  himself  not  iron 
enthusiasm  but  from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  the  liberal  cause  ;  amis.. 
successful  were  bis  services,  that  when  death  approached  him  hens 
able  to  see  the  debts  by  which  the  nation  was  crushed  when  he  loot 
office,  almost  entirely  liquidated  by  the  system  of  finance  he  had  eslib- 
lisbed.  Both  died  insolvent.  Pitt's  debts  were  paid  by  PariianNtt, 
and  there  was  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  a  monument  of  hiuiin 
which  his  haughty  features  stand  out  in  marble  against  the  wall  frun 
which  iu  sculpture  the  eagle  eye  of  his  great  fatber  looks  down. 
not  creditable  to  the  United  States  that  no  monument  has  beet)  ereewl 
to  Morris;  and  it  is  still  less  creditable  to  the  State  of  Pennsylwat 
tbat  she  took  no  measures  to  relieve  the  then  greatest  of  her  ei : ! ■■  i  ■ 
from  an  indebtedness  for  which  he  for  a  time  had  been  confined  ioi 
debtor's  prison. 

s"e, .'!,'.,'■'..!'  uf'VuI^Duttw?        §  *"A.  Motrin,  as  has  already  been  noticed,*  hr- 

st»t«-  longed,  from  his  training  as  well  as  from  his  mutual 

structure,  to  the  constructive  as  distinguished  (!■■..■ 

the  merely  expulsive  or  liberativo  school  of  our  revolutionary  stairs 

men,  and  to  him,  wilh  Washington  and  Franklin,  and  with  Livingston 

and  Jay,  is  due  the  houor  of  gradually  evolving,  eveu  during  the  tun** 

of  the  Revolution,  the  system  of  executive  and  legislative  co-ordinam? 

which  afterwards  became  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States.    To  him  also  is  due  the  establishment,  on  sound  principles,  of 

a  permanent  department  of  finauce,  which,  tremendous  as  were  the 

difficulties  Wit!)  which  it  had  to  contend,  kept  off  the  absolute  ruin  which 

was  impending,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  final  restoration  of  credit 

Morris'  financial  policy  may  be  thus  summed  up: 

(1)  Contraction  of  the  volume  of  government  paper,  aud  iu  this  to 
gradually  compel  the  payment  of  taxes  iu  specie. 

(2)  Abandonment  of  the  old  system  of  supplying  the  army  by  for- 
warding specific  articles  obtained  from  the  States  and  substituting  for 
it  supplies  by  contract. 

(3)  The  use  of  his  own  "  splendid  credit,  which  be  often  stretched  to 
the  utmost,  but  never  abused.  At  one  time  he  requested  General 
Scbuyler  to  furnish  the  army  with  flour,  agreeing  to  be  personally  re- 
sponsible; at  another  he  obtained  funds  from  the  commander  of  the 
French  fleet  to  pay  the  American  army  upou  his  individual  promise  to 
return  the  same  within  a  specific  period,  and  many  other  transactions 
like  these  might  be  related.  In  no  instance  did  he  fad  to  fulfill  his 
promise,  thongh  on  several  occasions  he  seemed  to  be  near  the  brink 
of  failure.  At  first  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  distrusted  Morris' 
ability  to  redeem  his  obligations,  which  consequently  depreciated  from 

•  Supra,  $  14. 
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0  to  15  per  cent.  Ere  long  they  rose  in  value  to  par,  aud  were  taken 
rithout  hesitation."*  In  this  way  he  provided  the  funds  for  the  cam- 
paign which  culminated  at  Yorktown,  and  a  large  part  of  the  armament 
or  that  campaign,  "  together  with  the  expense  of  provisions  for  and 
►ay  of  the  troops,  was  accomplished  on  the  personal  credit  of  Robert 

1  orris,  who  issued  his  notes  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000,  which  were 
in  ally  all  paid."t 

(4)  Immense  reduction  of  revenue  expenditures ;  for  while  the  depart- 
ment of  state  was  left  with  three  clerks,  there  were  many  hundreds  of 
tgents  and  snbagents  who  had  been  employed  in  buying  and  distrib- 
itiug  supplies.  "  In  a  single  day  were  brushed  oft'  one  hundred  and 
orty-six  supernumerary  officers,  who  for  a  long  period  had  been  suck- 
ng  their  nourishment  from  the  nation.  Expenses  were  greatly  reduced 
n  the  quartermaster's,  commissaries'  of  provisions  and  military  stores, 
n  the  hospital,  and  in  every  department.'9 { 

(5)  Reduction  of  public  indebtedness  to  a  specie  basis. 

(6)  Such  a  presentation,  by  letters,  of  the  finances  of  the  country  as 
ed  to  increased  energy  in  State  taxation,  and  produced  a  strong  argu- 
ment ou  which  an  appeal  for  foreign  loans  could  be  rested. 

(7)  The  establishment  as  a  war  measure  of  a  national  bank  as  a  specie- 
mying  institution,  made  so  by  the  use  of  his  persoual  credit. 

4;  Tho  sudden  restoration  of  public  aud  private  credit  which  look  place 
>n  the  establishment  of  the  bank  was  an  event  as  extraordinary  in  itself 
is  any  domestic  occurrence  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution." 
lords'  credit  §  led  to  the  reception  in  its  vaults  of  specie  both  in  pay- 
iciit  of  stock  subscriptions  and  as  deposits.  Within  four  months  after 
:  was  opened  it  was  able  to  loan  Congress  $400,000.  The  circulation 
f  the  bank,  paid  in  specie  aud  kept  at  par,  was  of  immense  value  in 
icreasing  the  volume  of  currency  aud  restoring  public  confidence.  The 
>ank,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  designed  to  be  a  government  fiscal 
gent,  aud  its  operations  were  limited  to  this  sphere,  with  the  liberty 
f  issuing  redeemable  paper  to  the  government  when  making  its  loans. 

The  following,  from  Robert  Morris,  was  printed  in  the  Independent 
Gazetteer  of  April  8,  1788  : 

:  To  the  printer  of  the  Independent  Gazetteer,  Philadelphia : 

"  Richmond,  2Ut  March,  1788. 
**SlR:  From  some  of  your  Gazettes  which  have  lately  reached  me,  and  particularly 
rom  one  of  the  13th  instant,  I  find  that  I  am  charged  at*  a  public  defaulter  to  a  very 
onsiderable  amount.  This  assertion  is  made  to  support  a  charge  against  the  federal 
'onstitution,  which  those  writers  say  is  calculated  to  screen  defaulters  from  justice. 
Without  pretending  to  inquire  whether  tho  Constitution  be,  in  this  respect,  misun 
eretood  or  misrepresented,  I  readily  agree  that  if,  on  fair  investigation,  that  fault 
hall  really  appear,  an  amendment  ought  to  be  made., 

*  1  BolW  Financial  History,  285.     See,  for  reference,  index,  title  Morris. 

t  Judge  Peters,  in  6  Potter's  Amer.  Monthly,  22. 

t  1  Bolles'  Financial  History,  299. 

$  Sanderson'*  Biography  of  Signers  of  the  Dec\&T&t\ou,  '£A. 


fcrmit  parts  of  America,  nor  the  duplicates  of  (some  accounts  an 
which  were  lost  at  sea  during  the  war.  It  was  my  intention 
to  New  York,  where  alone  (since  the  ruiuoval  of  Congress)  this 
adjusted ;  but  eircuiu stances  unexpected  obliged  mo  to  come  ti 
fore  employed  a  gentleman  to  proceed  on  the  settlement  of  tho 
the  investigation  obstacles  aroso  which  be  was  not  sufficient 
transactions  to  remove  ;  and  as  some  of  tho  deficient  voucher 
this  State  and  South  Carolina,  he  came  on  bithur,  and  U  dow 
have  indeed  been  less  solicitous  on  this  snbject  than  o thorn 
from  tho  conviction  that  there  is  a  balance  in  my  favor,  so 
justly  lie  against  my  reputation.  Nor  could  my  interest  snff 
date  of  a  certificate  to  he  received  for  the  balance  was  irumati 

"As  superintendent  of  the  finances  Iliave  no  accounts  to  sett 
any  of  the  public  money  none  of  it  can  be  iu  my  hands.  It  w 
from  the  public  treasury  ou  my  warrants.  The  party  to  v 
accountable;  ami  the  accounts  werealt  in  the  treasury  office,  o 
istratiou)  to  the  inspection  of  every  American  citizen.  The 
bility,  therefore,  iu  which  I  can  possibly  stand  is  for  the  prop 
by  my  authority.  It  is  true  that  I  caused  a  statement  of  tb< 
tares  to  be  made  and  printed,  but  this  was  not  by  any  mean 
ment  with  Congress,  but  to  be  transmitted  by  them  (if  they  s 
the  several  States  ;  fur  I  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion  that  thi 
how  much  of  their  money  goes  into  the  public  treasury  and 
issued.  Perhaps  some  persons  may  remember  that,  in  confoi 
caused  the  receipts  (even  during  the  war)  to  be  published  (mo 
and  the  expenditures,  at*  I  have  already  mentioned,  were  ope 
This  mode  of  conduct  was  reprehended  by  some,  and  perhaps: 
zeus  will  judge  whether  it  looks  like  the  concealment  of  a  f 
the  suggestion  thai  the  Uuited  States  iu  Congress  were  influ 
the  duty  of  calling  me  to  account,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  refu 
feels  for  the  dignity  of  America  must  revolt  at  such  an  insult 

"  Before  I  conclude  I  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  ha 
tn  nil  who  ei.nv  hike  the  t.roulile  of  rnfldinir  it.       A  iwiniiiiivr  ii 
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c.  w.  f.  Damw-  diplomatic     §  i&j.  Charles  W illiaui  Frederick  Dumas, mimer- 

service*.  3  ^ 

ous  letters  from  whom  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  but  he  passed  a  lurgo  portion 
of  bis  life  in  Holland,  cliiefly  employed  as  a  mau  of  letters.  Lie  was  a 
person  of  deep  learning,  versed  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  skilled  in 
several  modern  languages,  a  warm  friend  of  liberty,  and  an  early  do- 
fender  of  the  American  cause.  About  the  year  1770,  or  a  little  later, 
he  published  an  edition  of  Vattel,  with  a  long  preface  and  notes,  which 
were  marked  with  his  liberal  sentiments. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  Holland,  on  his  way  to  Franco,  a  short 
time  before  his  return  to  his  own  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olution,!^ became  acquainted  with  M.  Dumas.  Having  thus  witnessed 
his  ability,  his  love  of  freedom,  and  his  zeal  in  favor  of  America,  he 
considered  him  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  ageut  in  promoting  our 
affairs  abroad.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1775,  when  the  committee 
of  secret  correspondence  was  formed,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  chair* 
man,  it  was  resolved  to  employ  M.  Dumas  for  executing  the  purposes 
of  the  committee  in  Holland.  A  letter  of  general  instructions  was  ac- 
cordingly written  to  him  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  name  of  the  committee, 
and  from  that  time  M.  Dumas  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Con 
gress,  which  continued  without  interruption  during  the  Revolution,  arid 
occasionally  to  a  much  later  period.  He  acted  at  first  as  a  secret  agent, 
and  after  John  Adams  went  to  Holland  as  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
the  United  States  M.  Dumas  pejformed  the  otticc  of  secretary  and  trait** 
lator  to  the  miuister.  On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Adams  for  Pari*,  Up 
eugnge  in  the  negotiations  for  peace,  M.  Dumas  remained  in  the  char 
acter  of  charge"  d'affaires  from  the  United  States.  In  this  rapacity 
he  exchanged  with  the  Dutch  Government  the  rat  ideation  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  previously  negotiated  by  Mr.  Adams. 

It  will  be  seen  by  M.  Dumas'  correspondence  that  his  service*  w$v 
unremitting,  assiduous,  ami  iruf>ortaiit,  and  performed  with  a  KJuguJar 
devoteduess  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  with  a  warm 
and  undeviating  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties  lor  which  they 
were  contending.  Congress  seems  not  to  have  well  underwood  the 
extent  or  merits  of  his  labors.  He  was  obliged  often  to  complain  of  Mm 
meager  compensation  he  received,  ami  of  the  extreme  difficulty  *j».h 
which  he  and  his  small  family  eon  hived  to  subsist  on  it.  tUAh  Vi%. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin  recommended  him  to  Congie*>»  a*  »o#Hj>  o! 
better  returns,  bat  with  little  effect,  'J  hi**  indifference  to  hi*  *o*Uf  4»*»<J 
his  services  while  living  n-wUr*  it  the  more  pi»r  that  hi*  u^mo$^ 
should  be  honored  with  the  reelect  and  gratitude  of  \*Mtttit;. 

M.  Dumas  was  still  living  in   17'Jl,  when  Mr.  John  </«om  >  \>U->>*k 
went  to  Holland  as  minister  from  thii  conn  try,  but  he  /:m*J  w/o  *1'rt 
wards  at  an  advanced  aj.'e,* 


-> -;r**k*  \i\\t    \U  <    i  'ftp  ,  Mv 
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Of  Dumas  Partem  thus  writes : 

"  During  one  of  his  visits  to  Holland  he  (Franklin)  had  become  acquainted  with 
Professor  Charles  W.  F.  Duma;*,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  had  loog  resided  at 
The  Hague,  and  much  frequented  the  circle  of  diplomatists  who  dawdled  a wav  exist- 
ence at  that  sedate  capital.  Mr.  Dumas,  who  had  made  international  law  his  spe- 
cialty, recalled  himself  very  acceptably  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  autumu  of  1775.  by 
sending  him  copies  of  Vattel,  edited  and  annotated  by  himself;  a  most  timely  gift, 
which  was  pounced  upon  by  studious  members  of  Congress,  groping  their  way  with- 
out the  light  of  precedents.  To  him  Dr.  Frank liu  addressed  the  first  letter  author- 
ized by  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence."* 

Dumas,  as  has  been  seen,  was  charged  by  Arthur  Lee  with  corrup- 
tion^ and  by  both  Arthur  and  William  Lee  his  services  were  constantly 
undervalued.  On  the  other  haud,  Franklin  had  entire  confidence  in 
Dumas,  as  is  exhibited  iu  the  voluminous  correspondence  in  the  follow- 
iug  pages.f  By  Jefferson,  who,  as  minister  to  Frauce  after  the  peace, 
had  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Dumas'  services, 
those  services  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  and  his  loyalty  as  well  as 
his  intelligence  uniformly  commended. § 

John  Adams,  during  his  residence  at  The  Hague,  placed  his  house  under  the  care  of 
Dumas  and  his  family,  aud  many  years  afterwards  Adams  in  a  letter  to  Mercy 
Warren  (July  30,  1807),  in  reply  to  a  statement  of  Mrs.  Warren  that  "he  took 
lodgings  at  Amsterdam  for  several  months  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dumas,  a  man  of  some 
mercantile  interest,  considerable  commercial  knowledge*  not  acquainted  with  man- 
ners or  letters,  but  much  attached  to  the  Americans  from  the  general  predilection  of 
Dutchmen  in  favor  of  republicanism, "  thus  writes  : 

"  Mr.  Dumas  never  lived  in  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Dumas  never  was  a  merchant.  Mr. 
Dumas  never  had  any  mercantile  interest.  If  Mr.  Dumas  had  any  commercial 
knowledge,  it  was  merely  theoretical  and  snch  as  every  man  of  reading  and  reflection 
aud  knowledge  of  the  world  possesses.  Mr.  Dumas  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  well 
acquainted  with  mauners.  Mr.  Dumas  was  so  much  a  man  of  letters,  that  he  wasooe 
of  the  most  accomplished  classical  scholars  that  I  have  been  acquainted  with,  and 
had  taken  as  general  a  survey  of  ancient  aud  modern  science  as  most  of  the  profess- 
ors of  the  universities  of  Europe  or  America.  He  was  indeed  much  attached  to  the 
Americans,  but  from  better  motives  and  more  knowledge  than  ' the  general  predi- 
lection of  Dutchmen  iu  favor  of  republicanism.7  Such  was  Mr.  Dumas.  He  always 
lived  at  The  Hague,  at  least  from  my  first  knowledge  of  him  till  his  death  at  upward* 
of  four  score.  He  had  been  in  England  before  our  Revolution  and  Dr.  Franklin  had 
been  in  Holland,  in  both  of  which  countries  Dr.  Franklin  aud  Mr.  Dumas  had  become 
acquainted  and  attached  in  friendship  to  each  other.  *  *  •  Mr.  Dnmas  corre- 
sponded also  with  Congress,  aud  he  was  allowed  three  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year 
for  his  services." 


*  2  Parton's  Franklin,  111. 
t  Supra,  $  147. 


J  See  index,  titles  Dumas,  Franklin;  and  8  S parka'  Franklin,  448,  452,  498. 
$  1  Jefferson's  Writings  (by  Washington)  M8;   2  id.,  287,  366;  3  id.,  331. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

JONATHAN  WILLIAMS-SAMUEL  WHARTON. 

Jonathan  Williams' early  his-        §  \§§t  Jonathan  Williams,  whose  uarae  appears 

in  these  volumes  as  American  agent  at  Nantes, 
and  as  Franklin's  assistant  in  some  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our 
diplomatic  career,  became  eminent  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
country  as  head  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States,  first  super- 
intendent of  the  West  Point  Academy,  aud  organizer  of  the  military 
defenses  of  New  York  aud  Philadelphia  before  the  war  of  1812.  Of 
this  remarkable  man,  almost  as  versatile  as  his  uncle,  Franklin,  and 
distinguished  for  high  integrity  and  great  business  efficiency,  as  well  as 
military  skill,  General  Cullum,  in  his  work  on  the  Campaigns  of  1812-'15 
(pp.  12, 13),  gives  an  elaborate  notice,  from  which  the  following  intro- 
ductory passages  are  taken : 

"General  Jonathan  Williams,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  is 
so  identified  with  its  early  struggles,  and  by  his  noble  character  so  fashioned  the 
future  of  his  pupils,  particularly  those  of  his  own  corps,  our  Americau  engineers  who 
participated  in  the  war  of  1812-' 15  again  bt  Great  Britain,  that  we  must  enter  some- 
what into  the  details  of  his  biography,  though,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  he  took 
no  active  part  in  our  second  struggle  for  independence. 

"  Jonathau  Williams  was  born  May  26, 1750,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  His  father, 
of  the  same  name,  was  am  neb-res  pec  ted  merchant,  largely  engaged  in  the  West  India 
trade ;  was  a  staunch  whig,  and  among  the  foremost  patriots  who  took  part  in  the 
struggle  of  the  colonists  against  the  mother  country;  was  moderator  in  1773  of  the 
memorable  meetings  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  forbid  the  landing  of  the  tea,  subsequently 
thrown  into  the  harbor;  and  in  1775  became  a  fugitive  from  Boston,  then  occupied 
by  British  troops,  who  burned  his  store  aud  seized  all  his  property.  His  mother,  Graco 
Williams  {nee  Harris),  a  lady  of  good  abilities  and  cultivated  tastes,  was  the  niece 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

'•Young  Williams  received  a  good  English  education,  but  before  it  was  completed 
he  was  placed  in  his  father's  counting-house,  to  be  brought  up  as  a  merchant.  He 
was  au  intelligent  aud  studious  boy,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  thus  obtaining  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  classics,  and  a  ready  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  without  even  a  master,  his  father 
refusing  him  oue  because  of  his  dislike  to  French  principles.  Williams'  letters  from 
the  West  Indies  and  many  parts  of  Europe  whore  he  traveled  display  his  maturity 
of  judgment,  excellent  business  faculties,  and  clear  conception  of  men  aud  things. 

"  He  went  to  England  in  1770,  taking  up  his  residence  with  his  granduncle,  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  whom  he  made  himself  very  useful  by  putting  his  accounts  in  complete 
order;  a  labor  so  highly  appreciated  by  Franklin  that  he  presented  to  Williams  a 
handsome  gold  watch,  upon  receiving  which  he  remarked  that  he  would  much  prefer 


Ill 


ized  by  the  committee  of  secret  correspondence."* 

Dumas,  as  lias  been  seen,  was  charged  by  Arthti 
tion,t  and  by  both  Arthur  and  William  Lee  bia  servk 
undervalued.  On  the  other  baud.  Franklin  had  ei 
Dumas,  as  is  exhibited  iu  the  voluiniuous  correspond 
iug  pages.}  By  Jefferson,  who,  as  minister  to  Fran 
had  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
those  services  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  aud  bis 
his  intelligence  uniformly  commended ,§ 

John  Adams,  during  hia  residence  at  The  Hague,  placed  his  fa 
Duma*  and  bia  family,  aud  many  years  afterwards  Adams 
Warren  (July  30,  1807),  in  reply  to  a  statement  of  Mm.  W 
lodgmjrs  at  Amsterdam  for  severe!  months  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
mercantile  interest,  considerable  commercial  knowledge!  not 
ners  or  letters,  hut  much  attached  to  the  Americans  from  the  ) 
Dutchmen  in  favor  of  republicanism,"  thus  writes  : 

"  Mr.  Duuias  never  lived  in  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Dumas  never 
Dumas  never  had  any  mercautile  interest.  If  Mr.  Duuias 
knowledge,  it  was  merely  theoretical  and  such  as  every  mail  of 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  possosaea.  Mr.  Duuias  was  a  man 
acquainted  with  maimers.  Mr.  Dumas  was  so  much  atnau  of  li 
of  the  moat  accomplished  classical  scholars  that  I  have  beau 
had  taken  as  general  a  survey  of  ancient  aud  modern  science  ■ 
ors  of  the  universities  of  Europe  or  America.  Ho  was  indeed 
Americans,  hut  from  better  motives  mid  inure  knowledge  thi 
lection  of  Dutchmen  in  favor  of  republicanism.'  Such  was  M 
lived  at  The  Hague,  at  least  from  my  first  knowledge  of  him  til 
of  four  score.  He  had  been  in  England  before  our  Revolution 
been  in  Holland,  in  both  of  which  countries  Dr.  Franklin  and  1 
acquainted  and  attached  in  friendship  tn  each  other.  '  " 
spolided  also  with  Congress,  and  lie  wan  allnwcri  three  hundred 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

JONATHAN  WILLIAMS-SAMUEL  WHARTON. 

Jonathan  wmiMns* early  his-        §  18&  Jouathau  Williams,  whose  uame  appears 

in  these  volumes  as  American  agent  at  Nantes, 
and  as  Franklin's  assistant  in  some  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our 
diplomatic  career,  became  eminent  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
country  as  head  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States,  first  super- 
intendent of  the  West  Point  Academy,  and  organizer  of  the  military 
defenses  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  before  the  war  of  1812.  Of 
this  remarkable  man,  almost  as  versatile  as  his  uncle,  Frauklin,  and 
distinguished  for  high  integrity  and  great  business  efficiency,  as  well  as 
military  skill,  General  Cullum,  in  his  work  on  the  Campaigns  of  1812-'15 
(pp.  12, 13),  gives  an  elaborate  notice,  from  which  the  following  intro- 
ductory passages  are  taken : 

"General  Jonathan  Williams,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  is 
bo  identified  with  its  early  struggles,  and  by  bis  noble  character  so  fashioned  the 
future  of  his  pupils,  particularly  those  of  his  own  corps,  our  American  engineers  who 
participated  in  the  war  of  1812-45  against  Great  Britain,  that  wo  must  enter  some- 
what into  the  details  of  his  biography,  though,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  he  took 
no  active  part  in  our  second  struggle  for  independence. 

"  Jonathan  Williams  was  born  May  26, 1750,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  His  father, 
of  the  same  name,  was  a  much-respected  merchant,  largely  engaged  in  the  West  India 
trade;  was  a  staunch  whig,  and  among  the  foremost  patriots  who  took  part  in  the 
straggle  of  the  colonists  against  the  mother  country  ;  was  moderator  in  1773  of  the 
memorable  meetiugs  at  Fane  nil  Hall  to  forbid  the  landing  of  the  tea,  subsequently 
thrown  into  the  harbor;  and  in  1775  became  a  fugitive  from  Boston,  then  ocenpied 
by  British  troops,  who  burned  his  store  and  seized  all  his  property.  His  mother,  Grace 
Williams  (nSe  Harris),  a  lady  of  good  abilities  and  cultivated  tastes,  was  the  niece 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin. 

4 *  Young  Williams  received  a  good  English  education,  but  before  it  was  completed 
he  was  placed  in  his  father's  counting-house,  to  be  brought  up  as  a  merchant.  He 
was  an  intelligent  and  studious  boy,  devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  thus  obtaining  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  classics,  and  a  ready  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  without  even  a  master,  his  father 
refusing  him  one  because  of  his  dislike  to  French  principles.  Williams'  letters  from 
the  West  Indies  and  many  parts  of  Europe  where  be  traveled  display  his  maturity 
of  judgment,  excellent  business  faculties,  and  clear  conception  of  men  aud  things. 

"He  went  to  England  in  1770,  taking  up  his  residence  with  his  granduncle,  Dr. 
Frauklin,  to  whom  he  made  himself  very  useful  by  putting  his  accounts  in  complete 
order;  a  labor  so  highly  appreciated  by  Frauklin  that  he  presented  to  Williams  a 
handsome  gold  watch,  upon  receiving  which  he  remarked  that  ho,  ytowUL  \\\w&^cfi&& 
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the  doctor's  old  one,  which  was  given  to  him  and  is  now  a  family  heirloom.    Ever  after 
he  was  a  great  favorite  of  his  grandiuicle. 

14  He  returned  to  Boston  in  1771,  where  he  was  engaged  for  three  years  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  Just  after  the  famous  Boston  'tea  party'  of  December  16,  1773,  ho 
again  went  to  England." 

Services  a* agent  in  Franco.       §  187,  When  in  England,  in  1 773,  Williams  took 

decided  ground  on  the  American  side,  and  Gen- 
eral Cullom  gives  an  animated  letter  from  him  narrating  a  visit  with 
Franklin  to  Dartmouth,  and  a  conversation  with  Dartmouth  as  to  the 
tea  riots,  and  as  to  the  patriots'  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  which 
Williams'  father  presided.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  left 
England  to  join  Franklin  in  Paris,  intending  to  remain  there  iu  Frank- 
lin's service  or  to  proceed  to  the  United  States.  Being  an  admirable 
accountant,  he  was  placed  by  Franklin  and  Deane  in  charge  of  prizes 
and  men-of-war  belonging  to  the  United  States,  an  office  within  their 
gift.*  This  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  Thomas  Morris,  whose 
misconduct  as  commercial  agent  at  Nantes  is  elsewhere  noticed,  and 
whose  career  of  dissipation,  terminated  by  an  early  wretched  death, 
brought  much  misery  to  his  family  as  well  sis  trouble  to  his  couutry.t 
In  the  spring  of  1777  Congress,  becoming  aware  of  Thomas  Morris' de- 
linquencies, appointed  William  Lee  to  act  with  him  as  joint  commercial 
agent.  William  Lee  at  once  insisted  on  the  discharge  of  Williams, 
whose  business  record  was  excellent,  and  Izard  was  one  of  the  agents 
to  enforce  this  request,  using,  as  he  afterwards  reported  to  Congress, 
very  peremptory  terms  to  press  his  views  ou  Franklin.  Deane  con- 
curred with  Franklin  in  refusing  the  application.  William  Lee  then 
offered  to  give  the  commercial  agency  to  Williams  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving half  the  profits;  but  Franklin  advised  Williams  to  decline  the 
offer,  no  doubt  thinking  it  an  arrangement  neither  creditable  nor  pru- 
dent. The  appointment  was  then  given  to  Schweighauser,  a  German 
merchant  doing  business  in  Nantes,  a  nephew  of  the  Lee's  being  ap- 
pointed clerk ;  and  soon  afterwards  came  a  collision  between  Williams, 
as  naval  agent,  and  Schweighauser  as  commercial  agent,  as  to  the  lim- 
its of  their  respective  offices.  John  Adams  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
Paris  before,  on  the  faith  of  Arthur  Lee's  statements  and  without  hear- 
ing the  other  side,  ho  took  to  Frauklin  an  order  for  Williams'  dismissal. 
The  order  being  signed  by  two  of  the  three  commissioners,  Franklin 
had  to  assent,  and  acting  on  his  principle  of  avoidance  of  unnecessary 
display  of  dissension  he  signed  the  paper.  The  charges  of  Schweig- 
hauser for  commissions  were  double  those  of  Williams;  Schweighauser's 
duties  as  a  foreign  merchant  gave  little  room  for  sympathetic  efforts  for 
the  United  States ;  and,  in  view  of  the  high  integrity  and  great  business 
ability  shown  by  Williams  in  other  spheres,  it  became  obvious  that  the 


#  See  Commissioners  to  Williams,  May  1,  1777. 

tSee  Deane  to  R.  Morris,  Sept.  23, 1777;  R.  Morris  to  Lovell,  May  2,  1778. 
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Wanting  him  by  a  foreign  merchant  at  a  greatly  increased  expense 

mistake. 
*  appointment  of  Williams  as  agent  at  Nantes  is  stated  in  a  dis- 
Si  from  the  commissioners  at  Paris  to  the  committee  of  correspond- 
March  4, 1777,  infra;  the  circumstances  attending  his  removal 
oticed  by  Franklin  in  his  note  to  Arthur  Lee  of  April  6, 1 778,  tn/ra.* 
charges  against  Williams  by  Arthur  Lee  are  given  by  Lee's  dis- 
*es  to  Congress,  June  1, 1778;  June  9,  1778;  September  9, 1778; 
his  fidelity  and  capacity  are  exhibited  not  only  by  the  papers 
ve  thereto  in  the  Department  of  State,  but  by  the  refusal  of  Ar- 
Lee  to  substantiate  his  charges  when  called  upon  by  Franklin  to 
it  them  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  principal  American  mer- 
tsin  Nantes,  t 

Franklin's  note  to  Boss  of  April  26,  1778,  infra,  are  noticed  the 
canities  arising  from  William  Lee's  course  in  the  agency  at  Nantes. 
6  correspondence  above  noted  will  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
m&  character,  and  incidentally  of  that  of  Franklin,  from  Arthur 
8 charges  of  business  mismanagement ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  coun- 
that  on  William  Lee's  withdrawal  the  Nantes  naval  agency  was 
n  intrusted  to  Williams.    Of  his  great  business  ability,  patriotism, 
courage  his  subsequent  history  gives  abundant  proof. 


tent  career.  §  1S8#  qq  Williams'  return  to  America  he  entered 
again  into  business,  acquiring  much  reputation  by  pub- 
itions  on  questions  of  physical  science  and  of  political  economy. 
1794  he  accompanied  Washington  in  the  expedition  to  subdue  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  insurrection ;  and  in  1800  he  acted  provisionally 
Charge  of  the  department  of  public  supplies  organized  under  the 
ervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  February  16,  1801, 
was  appointed  by  President  John  Adams  major  of  artillery,  and  on 
imber  14,  1801,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  inspector 
fortifications.  In  this  capacity  he  made  an  early  inspection  of  the 
^"^Srestern  rivers,  and  on  December  15,  1801,  under  Jefferson's  orders,  he 
"^mdertook  the  organization  of  the  military  school  at  West  Point.  On 
".'  ^April  1, 1802,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and 
■■-  ^ttly  8,  1802,  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel.  Resigning  in 
—^1803,  on  a  question  of  conflict  of  rank,  in  which  it  afterwards  turned 
£  ^Mit  he  was  right,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  post  of  chief  engineer  on 
l-  -April  17, 1805,  when  he  resumed  the  command  at  West  Point.  When  in 

2.*. 


position  he  was  selected  by  the  State  of  New  York  to  design  and 
^  ^direct  the  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor.    He  resigned  from  the 
army  in  July,  1812,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  State  government  in  the  preparation  of  State  defenses. 

*  See  Commissioners  at  Paris  to  Williams,  May  25,  1778. 
n         t  See  Franklin  to  Williams,  Feb.  13,  1779 ;  to  A.  Lee,  Mar.  13,  1779 ;  to  Blake  ct  al, 
*':     H*r.  13, 1779;  to  Williams,  Mar,  19  aud  Apr.  8,  1779,  4i0-a;  cf.  supra,  ^  U*% 
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Elected  to  Congress  in  November,  1814,  he  died  before  his  term  of  serv- 
ice commenced,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  In  General  Callam's  work, 
already  referred  to,  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  the  engineer  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  the  practical  organizer  of  the  West  Point 
Academy.  It  is,  however,  with  his  business  character,  as  agent  of  the 
United  States  in  France  during  the  Eevolution,  that  we  have  hereto 
do ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  extraordinary  executive  capacity, 
the  indefatigable  industry,  and  the  loyalty  to  duty  and  to  the  country 
shown  by  him  in  his  subsequent  career  were  equally  exhibited  in  his 
naval  agency  at  Nantes. 

samnei  Wharton.        §  i39#  Sarauel  Wharton,  whose  name  occurs  in  several 

of  the  following  papers  as  a  correspondent  of  Thomas 
Walpole,  of  Franklin,  and  of  Bancroft,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1732,  and  became 
early  in  life  an  active  merchant  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  nonimportation  resolutions  of  1765,  a  member  of  the 
city  councils  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  committee  of  safety  of  the  Eevo- 
lution, and  of  the  colonial  and  State  legislatures.  He  was  a  promineot 
member  of  the  Ohio  (Walpole)  Company,  whose  plan  of  forming  a 
settlement  on  the  Ohio  river  was  projected  by  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Governor  Franklin,  and  others.  In  1767  *  Dr.  Frankliu,  then  in  Eng- 
land, mentions  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wharton  on  this  subject 
Lord  Hillsborough,  in  his  "  report  of  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade 
and  plantations,"  in  which  he  considered  the  "  humble  memorial  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Walpole,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Sargent,  and  Sanioel 
Wharton,  esquires,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  associates," t 
strenuously  opposed  the  passing  of  the  bill  confirming  the  grant  of  land 
(known  as  Walpole's  grant),  in  reply  to  which  Dr.  Franklin  put  forth 
his  powers  to  such  purpose  that  the  petition  was  finally  granted  June 
1,  1772.  In  consequeuce,  however,  of  revolutionary  troubles  the  proj- 
ect was  not  realized.  J 

"  Mr.  Wharton  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baynton,  Whar- 
ton, and  Morgan,  one  of  the  most  respectable  commercial  associations 
in  the  Colonies.  At  one  time  the  Indians  destroyed  upwards  of  £40,000 
worth  of  their  goods  (Pennsylvania  curreucy);  as  indemnification  for 
which  depredatiou  the  chiefs  made  over  to  the  firm  all  the  lands  which 
at  present  compose  the  State  of  Indiana.  *  Mr.  Wharton,  being  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar,  was  deputed  by  his  partners  to 
pass  over  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  a  confirmation  of 
this  grant,  in  which  he  so  far  succeeded  that  the  day  was  appointed 


*  See  4  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ©<!•>  136, 473 ;  Franklin  to  Foxcroft,  Feb.  4, 1772; 
8  Sparks'  Franklin,  1.  For  a  discussion  of  this  grant,  see  Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest, 
133-139. 

1 5  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  1. 

tSee,  as  to  Walpole's  agoucy  in  tUU  matter,  infra,  }  202, 
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the  minister  for  hiin  to  attend  at  court  and  kiss  the  king's  hand  on 
living  the  grant.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  interim  some  of 
^  correspondence  with  Franklin  in  furtherance  of  the  Revolution  was 
toovered,  and  instead  of  the  confirmation  he  expected  he  was  obliged 
fly  for  his  life,  and  was  fortunate  in  reaching  the  shores  of  France 
nafety,  where  he  was  joined  by*  his  old  friend  Dr.  Franklin.'  In 
£0  Samuel  Wharton  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  on  February  9, 
$1,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
«  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Delaware  during  the 
irs  1782  aujl  1783.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace 
•  the  district  of  Southwark,  he  having  a  short  time  before  retired  to 
i  country  scat  in  that  suburb,  where  he  anticipated  ending  his  days 
peace  and  quietness.    His  will  was  admitted  to  probate  March  26, 

'The  Ohio  affair  seems  now  near  a  conclusion,  and  if  the  present  miuistry  stands  a 

le  longer  I  thiuk  it  will  be  completed  to  our  satisfaction.    Mr.  Wharton  has  been 

.efatigable,  and  I  think  scarce  any  one  I  know  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task, 

difficult  is  it  to  get  business  forward  here  in  which  some  party  purpose  is  not  to 

served."    (Franklin  to  W.  Franklin,  April  20, 1771.    4  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's 

,395.) 

Vanklln's  answer  (April,  1772)  to  Hillsborough's  report  on  Walpole's  grant  is  given 

>  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  20  ff.  It  is  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  import- 
to  of  a  distinct  colonial  organization  for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

.  copy  of  Samuel  Wharton's  pamphlet  on  the  Ohio  grant,  London,  1775  (privately 
ited),  is  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  in  Philadelphia. 
'I  have  read  Mr.  Wharton's  pamphlet  [now  in  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society]. 

>  facts,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  are  as  he  states  thotn.  Justice  is,  I  think,  on  the 
3  of  those  who  contracted  for  the  lauds.  But  moral  and  political  rights  sometimes 
er,  and  sometimes  are  both  subdued  by  might."  (Franklin  to  Bache,  September 
1781.    7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  293.) 

n  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coffyn,  of  January  13,  1781,  Franklin  says  : 
Mr.  Wharton  was  still  in  France  when  you  wrote  to  me  concerning  him,  having 
n  unfortunately  detained  many  months  at  L'Orient  by  the  Alliance  going  off  with- 
him  and  the  accidents  that  befell  the  Ariel.  He  did  not  sail  until  tho  18th  inst. 
\  brothers  at  Philadelphia,  with  whom  I  suppose  he  is  connected  in  business,  are 
l  of  good  substance  and  character."  (Franklin's  Letter- book,  Department  of 
te.) 

oseph  Wharton  was  in  Nantes  on  February  1,  1779,  and  was  one  of  the  proposed 
jrees  as  to  the  accounts  of  Williams.  As  to  suspension  of  correspondence  between 
tin  el  Wharton  and  Franklin,  see  Franklin  to  Ingenhousz,  May  16,  1783;  8  Frank- 
s  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  290. 

jike  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wharton,  jr.,  the  first  revolutionary  gov- 
lor  of  Pennsylvania,  Samuel  Wharton  took  throughout  the  contest 
ecided  revolutionary  position,  though  the  large  business  interests  of 
ich  he  was  the  head  compelled  his  remaining  in  Loudon  for  the  two 
it  years  of  the  war.  It  was  at  that  time  that  it  was  alleged  that  he 
liled  himself  of  personal  information  as  to  the  French- American 
aty  to  speculate  in  the  funds.    But  it  is  now  clear  that  information 

*  1  Peuu.  Mag.  of  History,  etc.,  456. 
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of  that  treaty  reached  the  House  of  Commons  at  eo  early  a  i>criod after 
it  was  signed  as  to  have  given  no  margin  lor  speculation.  Ami  vbrt 
Wharton  appeared  iu  1782  as  a  delegate  in  Congress  it  was  in  tbt 
recognition  on  all  sides  of  bis  prior  fidelity  to  the  revolutionary  cam 
He  took  his  seat  without  protest  even  from  Arthur  Lee. 

In  a  letter  to  Diggra  of  October?,  1771),  franklin  declare*  that  be  "  never  nnd* 
•tood  that  Mr.  Wharton  received  any  intelligence  from  England  but  what  the  an» 
paper*  afforded."     (Franklin's  Letter- book,  Department  of  State.) 

In  the  Franklin  MSS.,  deposited  in  the  archive  of  the  American  Pliilooophiul  So- 
ciety of  Phibulelpb  ia  ( vol.  47),  are  letters  from  Raniae]  Wharton  of  May  13, 15,19,*, 
21,  22,  and  20,  177H,  vindicating  himself  from  Thornton's  aspersions^*  iDilowdlii 
Arthur  Lee,  and  asserting  that  ho  had  in  no  c:iws  since  t  ho  beginning  of  Ihn  Rriels- 
tiou  corresponded  with  the  British  Government  or  any  agent  thereof. 
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JOHN  PA  VL  JONES— S A  THE. 

John  Panuonw1  public        §  190.  John  Paul,  or  John  Paul  Jones  as  he  sub- 

sequently  called  himself,  to  whom  many  papers  in 
the  following  pages  relate,  was  one  of  those  heroes  of  genius  who,  in 
making  diplomacy  for  themselves,  make  a  great  deal  for  diplomatists 
to  write  about.  Born  on  July  C,  1747,  in  Kirkbean,  Scotland,  for  which 
nativity,  among  other  reasons,  he  incurred  the  special  enmity  of  Arthur 
Lee,  he  went  to  sea  when  he  was  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
on  his  first  voyage  visited  Virginia,  where  lived  one  of  his  brothers. 
Iu  1773  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Virginia,  where  for  the  first  time  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Jones.  In  1775,  when  Congress  determined  to 
organize  a  navy,  he  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant,  and  having 
in  this  capacity  command  of  the  sloop  Providence,  made  several  impor- 
tant captures  of  British  merchant  vessels.  In  1777  he  sailed  for  France 
iu  the  Ranger j  and  when  in  France  the  confidence  felt  in  him  by  Frank- 
lin and  Vergennes  was  such  that  he  received  orders,  with  the  requisite 
supplies,  to  proceed  in  tbat  vessel  to  the  British  coast,  to  operate  there 
against  the  enemy  at  his  own  discretion.  On  this  cruise  he  captured 
the  British  man-of-war  Drake,  made  one  or  two  successful  incursions 
on  laud,  and  seized  a  number  of  valuable  prizes.  On  May  9, 1777,  he 
was  commissioned  to  the  command  of  the  Amphitrite,  but  on  this  and 
other  projected  cruises  he  was  unable  to  obtain  force  enough  to  make 
an  effective  cruise,  and  it  was  not  until  August  13, 1779,  that  he  was 
ready  for  another  offensive  cruise.  On  that  day  he  started  for  a  cruise 
on  an  old  Indiaman,  which  he  called,  in  compliment  to  Franklin,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  with  which  he  was  able  to  associate  the  Alliance 
and  the  Pallas,  and  one  smaller  vessel,  officered  by  Frenchmen,  though 
under  the  American  flag.  Driven  by  a  gale  from  the  waters  of  Leith, 
which  town  he  expected  to  surprise,  he  encountered  a  fleet  of  forty 
British  merchantmen,  under  convoy  of  the  Seraph,  of  forty-four  guns, 
and  the  Scarborough,  rated  somewhat  lower.  Then  ensued  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  naval  conflicts  on  record.  The  merchantmen  es- 
caped. After  a  desperate  fight  from  7  in  the  evening  till  11,  in  which 
half  the  men  on  each  ship  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  Serapis  surren- 
dered to  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  however  was  in  such  a  ruined 
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condition  that  she  shortly  afterwards  sank,  Jones  taking  possession  of 
the  Serapis.  The  Scarborough  was  taken  by  the  Pallas,  bat' the  Alliance, 
whose  commander  (Landais)  may  at  the  time  have  been  subject  to  one 
of  his  occasional  fits  of  insanity,  took  no  part  in  the  action,  except,  when 
it  became  dark,  sailing  around  the  combatants,  and  in  his  confusiou 
firing  indiscriminately  at  both.  Jones  for  his  gallantry  received  a  gold 
medal  and  sword  from  Louis  XVI,  and  from  Congress  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  and  the  appoiutment  to  command  a  ship-of-the-line,  then 
building.  But  his  services  in  the  revolutionary  war  were  now  over,  as 
the  ship  he  was  appointed  to  had  no  opportunity  to  go  to  sea.  In  1788 
he  entered  temporarily  the  Russian  service  as  rear-admiral,  iu  which 
capacity  he  continued  to  exhibit  his  genius  for  command.  He  re 
turned  to  Paris  iu  1790,  and  when  there  he  received  in  1792  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioner  and  consul  to  Algiers.  He  died  however  before 
his  commission  reached  him.  His  life  iu  France  was  beset  with  many 
storms.  With  Landais,  his  chief  associate,  his  relations  cau  only  be 
explained  on  the  grouud  of  his  own  constant  waywardness  and  of  Lan- 
dais' occasional  insanity.  His  troubles  with  Landais,  with  his  own 
officers,  with  the  French  authorities  and  with  Arthur  Lee,  are,  together 
with  the  incidents  of  his  own  splendid  naval  achievements,  his  daring, 
his  chivalry,  and  his  generosity,  noticed  in  the  following  pages.* 

"  Captain  Landais  had  been  censured  and  deprived  of  his  command  in  consequence 
of  his  misconduct  while  on  the  cruise  with  Jones  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the 
St r apis.    When  Jones  was  about  to  depart  in  the  Alliance  for  America,  in  Juue,  1730, 
Landais  went  to  L'Oru-nt  without  orders,  raised  a  mutiny  among  the  officers  and  sail- 
ors in  consequence  of  their  not  having  been  paid  their  prize-money,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  ship  while  Jones  was  absent.     An  order  was  obtained  from  the  French 
Government  to  avrest  Landais,  but  ho  sailed  before  the  order  arrived.    Arthur  Lee 
was  a  passenger  in  the  Alliance,  and  advised  Landais  to  resist  the  authority  of  Jones, 
and  take  command  of  the  vessel.    The  passengers  had  reason  to  regret  this  rash  meas- 
ure, however,  before  they  reached  Boston,  to  which  port  they  wore  bonnd.    Landais 
behaved  in  so  strange  a  manner,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  deprive  hitn  of  his  com- 
mand and  to  put  tlic  vessel  under  the  charge  of  the  first  lieuteuaut.     In  a  letter  to 
Robert  Morris,  dated  at  L'Oricnt,  June  27,  Jones  speaks  of  this  affair  as  follows: 

"  'What  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  is  that,  after  I  had  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment the  means  of  transporting  to  America  under  a  good  protection  the  arms  and 
clothing  I  had  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Lee  should  have  found  meaus  to  defeat  my 
intentions.  1  thank  God  1  am  of  no  party,  and  have  no  brothers  or  relations  to  serve; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  Mr.  Lee  has  acted  in  this  matter  merely  because  I  would  not 
become  the  enemy  of  the  venerable,  the  wise,  and  the  good  Frauklin,  whose  heart, 
as  well  as  head,  does  and  will  always  do  honor  to  human  nature.  I  know  the  great 
and  good  in  this  kingdom  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  American  who  has  appeared 
in  Europe  since  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  if  my  testimony  could  add  anything  to 
Franklin's  reputation,  I  could  witness  the  universal  veneration  and  esteem  with 
which  his  name  inspires  all  ranks,  not  only  at  Versailles  and  all  over  this  kingdom, 
but  also  in  Spain  and  Holland.  And  I  can  add,  from  the  testimony  of  the  drst  char- 
acters of  other  nations,  that  with  them  envy  itself  is  dumb  when  the  name  of  Frank- 


*  Bee  index,  title  Jones.    For  Jones'  vindication  of  his  course  as  to  the  Alliance,  see 
Jones  to  board  of  admiralty,  Mar.  3, 1782,  infra* 
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liu  is  bat  mentioned.'"    (7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  108,  109,  citing  Life  of 
Paul  Jones,  New  York  ed.f  1833,  i>Gl-*>7i)  )* 

Iu  a  letter  from  Arthur  Leo  to  Sarsfiold,  of  August  2G,  1780,  Landais  is  thus  spoken 
of:  "  that  for  the  unexampled  ill  behavior  of  Captaiu  Laudais,  whose  reason  appears 
to  have  suffered  by  his  misfortune  in  France,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  abdicate  the 
command  and  the  frigate  was  brought  into  port  by  the  first  lieutenant." 

Effect  of  his  cruise*.       §  191.  The  life  of  Paul  Jones  has  been  frequently 

written,  and  by  able  writers  tbe  incidents  of  his  re- 
markable career  have  been  discussed. t  Perhaps  the  effect  of  his 
cruises  caunot  be  better  told  than  iu  the  words  of  two  eminent  English 
historians : 

"The  insult  to  the  British  coast  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Franco  and  Spain  was 
less  galling  to  the  national  pride  than  some  much  smaller  transactions  in  the  north. 
Paul  Jones,  in  his  birth  a  Scotchman,  in  his  feelings  a  bitter  enemy  to  his  native  laud, 
iu  his  career  and  conduct  a  mere  adventurer,  but  no  doubt  a  bold  and  hardy  seaman, 
held  at  this  period  a  commission  iu  the  American  service.  W  ith  his  squadron  of  three 
ships  and  one  armed  brig.mt.iue,  off  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  he  attacked  our  Baltic 
fleet,  convoyed  by  Captain  Pearson  in  the  Serapis,  and  Captain  Piercy  in  the  Scar- 
borough. Both  these  ships  he  took  after  21  most  desperate  engagement;  and  though 
his  own  principal  vessel,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  which  had  been  supplied  by  France, 
was  so  far  damaged  in  the  action  that  it  sank  two  days  afterwards,  yet  he  carried  his 
prizes  safe  into  the  ports  of  Holland.  Paul  Jones  with  his  remaining  ships  next 
appeared  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  still  a  boy,  was  at  Edinburgh 
on  this  occasion,  and  has  vividly  described  the  humiliation  felt  by  the  better  spirits 
that  the  capital  of  Scotland  should  be  threatened  by  what  seemed  to  be  three  trifling 
sloops  or  brigs,  scarce  tit  to  have  sacked  a  fishing  village."  But  by  a  "powerful 
west  wind"  Jones  was  swept  from  the  coast.     (6  Mahon's  History  of  England,  410.) 

"A  far  more  enterprising  seamau  than  those  who  guided  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  was,  however,  at  this  time  hoveriug  around  the  British  coast.  Paul  Jones,  the 
most  dariug  and  successful  of  American  corsairs,  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman.  He  had 
been  on  sea  since  his  twelfth  year,  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  had  settled  down  in  Virginia  in  1773.  He  was  the  first  man  to  raise  the  flag  of 
independence  on  the  Delaware,  and  iu  1777  he  had  a  roving  comniisaiou  in  a  ship  called 
the  Ranger.  Iu  1778  he  made  a  descent  upon  Whitehaven,  in  Scotland,  set  tiro  to  the 
shipping,  took  two  forts,  spiked  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  plundered  the  house  of 
Lord  Selkirk  near  Kirkcudbright. t  In  1779  ho  was  placed  at  tho  head  of  a  small 
squadron  which  had  been  fitted  up  at  port  L'Orient,  and  which  consisted  of  three  ships, 
carrying  respectively  forty,  thirty-six,  and  thirty-two  guns,  with  two  smaller  vessels. 
In  the  beginning  of  August  he  was  hanging  around  the  coast  of  Kerry  and  making 
frequent  descents,  and  in  the  following  mouth  he  appeared  near  the  mouth  of  the 
H umber.  Soon  after  he  succeeded  in  intercepting  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen  from 
the  Baltic  which  was  convoyed  by  the  Serapis,  a  ship  of  forty-four  guns,  uuder  Cap- 
tain Pearson,  aud  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  commanded  by  Captain  Piercy,  a  ship  of 
twenty  guns.    A  desperate  tight  ensued  which  lasted  for  between  two  and  three  hours. 

*In  1792  Jones  was  appointed  confidential  agent  to  negotiate)  a  treaty  between 
the  United  8tates  and  Algiers,  but  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  the 
discharge  of  this  mission,  Jones  having  died  before  he  received  his  commission. 
(Schuyler's  American  Diplomacy,  208.) 

t  Jones'  Life,  by  Sherbourue,  N.  Y.,  18f>l  ;  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Jones,  1841 ;  Him ms' 
Life  of  Jones,  1845;  1  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  chap.  11 ;  and  alsodisciissiou  in  2  Par- 
tou's  Franklin,  335/.;  Cooper's  American  Navy,  chap.  Hff. 

t  He  afterwards  returned  to  Lady  Selkirk  the  family  silver. 
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For  some  time  the  hostile  ships  lay  so  close  together  that  the  muzzles  of  their  gam 
touched.  The  ships  on  both  sides  were  almost  torn  to  pieces  and  much  more  than  half 
of  their  crews  killed  or  wounded.  At  length  the  Euglish  ships  of  war,  being  almost 
sinking,  were  obliged  to  surrender,  but  the  merchant  fleet  they  had  convoyed  escaped 
safely  to  shore."    (4  Lecky's  History  of  England,  113.) 

"  American  privateers  infest  our  coasts ;  they  keep  Scotland  in  alarms,  and  even  the 
harbor  of  Dublin  has  been  newly  strengthened  with  cannon."  ( Walpole  to  Mann, 
July  17,  1777,  6  Cunuiugham's  Walpole,  460.) 

''Have  you  seen  in  the  papers  the  excellent  letter  of  Paul  Jones  to  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke  f  Ello  nous  (lit  bien  des  veritris!  I  doubt  poor  Sir  Joseph  can  not  answer  them. 
Dr.  Franklin  himself,  I  should  think,  was  the  author.  It  is  certainly  written  by  a 
first-rate  peu  and  not  by  a  coinuiou  man  of  war."  (Horace  Walpole  to  the  CouoU» 
of  Ossory,  October  I,  1782,  8  Cuuuiugham's  Walpole,  286.) 

Stephen siyro:  bUED»ii8h       §  193.  of  the  earlier  history  of  this  extraordi- 

antecedenta.  *  J 

nary  personage  the  late  William  B.  Reed,  in  his  life 
of  Joseph  Keed,*  thus  writes: 

"  Stephen  Sayre  was  a  native  of  Long  Island  and  graduated  at  Princeton.    In  1766 
he  was,  as  appears  from  letters  in  my  possession,  a  sort  of  land  agent,  and  correspond- 
ent of  Charles  Townshend,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     In  1774,  being  in  Eng- 
land in  the  intensity  of  the  Wilkesexcitement,  Sayre  and  William  Lee,  two  Americans, 
were  elected  sheriffs  of  London. t    At  this  time  be  was  a  bustli  »g  partisan,  active  it 
would  seem  on  the  side  of  the  liberties  of  his  native  country  and  iu  strict  communiou 
with  the  opposition  leaders.     He  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  friendly  associa- 
tion with  Lord  Chatham.  %    In  1775  Mr.  Sayro  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  on  the  absurd  allegation  of  a  plan  to  seize  the  king  on  his 
way  to  Parliament  and  to  overturn  the  government  by  bribing  the  guards.     After  a 
close  and  severe  confinement  of  live  days  he  was  discharged  on  habeas  corpus  by  Lord 
Mansfield.     In  the  '20th  volume  of  State  Trials,  1286,  is  a  report  of  the  action  for  fata 
imprisonment  brought  by  Sayre  against  Lord  Rochford.     The  jury  found  a  verdict 
for  £1,000,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  a  point  of  law,  which  was  subse- 
quently ruled  iu  favor  of  the  defendant  and  the  verdict  set  aside.     (2  W.  Blackstone, 
1165.)    Horace  Walpole  gives  a  very  grotesque  account  of  this  affair  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann.     (Vol.  2,  340.)    The  most  detailed  narrative,  however,  will  be  found  in 
the  State  Trials  aud  Annual  Register.    General  Howe  discovered  iu  Mr.  Cashing's 
house  in  Boston,  in  1775,  a  uumbor  of  letters  from  Franklin  and  Sayre,  which  were 
so nt  to  the  ministry  to  show  ( the  train  carried  ou  by  these  gentlemen  to  stir  up  tbia 
country  into  rebellion.1  "$ 

As  to  Sayre's  appearance  in  the  Wilkes  arena  Dr.  William  Shippen,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  brother-in-law  of  Richard  and  Arthur  Lee,  thus  wrote  to 
Richard  H.  Lee  on  August  14, 1773,  as  follows : 

"Our  brother  is  shining  before  the  livery  of  London  in  much  applauded  speeches  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Sayre  as  sheriff  of  London,  and  l>y  his  eloquence  gained  a  great  majority 
of  hands  in  favor  of  Stephen  Sayre  and  Alderman  PI u miner.  What  strange  impudent 
Americans!  Do  you  remember  .Sayre  ?  He  was  in  Virgiuia some  years  ago  soliciting 
tobacco  commissions  and  did  not  behave  well ;  was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Bardt&Co." 
(28  South.  Lit.  Mess.,  184.) 


*  Life  of  Reed,  27,  note. 

t  Tbe  port  to  which  William  Lee  was  elected  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  alderman* 

t  4  Chatham's  Correspondence,  349, 1159,  360,  366. 

$  3  Washington's  Works,  180. 
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The  character  of  the  Wilkes  movement  has  been  already  discussed.* 
It  was  characteristic  of  Wilkes  that  those  he  used  as  associates  in  his 
campaigns  he  left  to  shift  for  themselves  when  his  own  euds  had  been 
satisfied.  And  such  was  the  discredit  that  fell  on  them  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  agitations  the  heartless  insincerity  of  which  he  himself 
afterwards  boastingly  disclosed,  that  in  England  they  were  not  able 
to  shift  for  themselves  successfully. 

Hc<^£!^r  instSck-  §  193-  The  uext  we  hear  of  Sftyre  is  in  a  letter  of 
hoim,  ud  st.  Peters-  jUDe  i^  1777^  ^y  Arthur  Lee  to  the  committee  of  for- 
eign affairs,  where  it  is  simply  stated  that "  Mr.  Sayre 
accompanies  in  place  of  Mr.  Carmichael  (as  secretary),  who, after  prom- 
ising, refused  to  go,"  and  on  June  28, 1777,  Lee  writes  to  the  committee 
that  his  private  papers  had  been  stolen  from  him,  and  had  got  for  a 
time  into  the  possession  of  Elliott,  the  British  minister,  by  which,  as 
afterward  appeared,  the  British  Government  was  informed  of  the  nego- 
tiations then  on  foot  between  the  Americau  commissioners  and  Ver- 
gennes.  No  one  cau  read  the  correspondence  without  being  struck  with 
the  nonchalance  with  which  this  performance  was  treated  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  a  king  who  was  generally  quick  enough  to  reseut  auv  foreign 
invasion  of  his  sovereignty,  and  who  was  then  very  much  irritated  on 
other  grounds  against  England.  Arthur  Lee  represented  a  power  Fred- 
erick had  recognized  as  a  belligerent ;  and  Frederick  would  have  had 
as  good  ground  for  serious  remonstrance  against  Eugland  as  England 
would  have  had  against  the  United  States  if  by  order  of  the  United 
States  minister  in  London  the  papers  of  the  Confederate  envoy  iu  Lon- 
don had  been  stolen  from  his  desk  and  then  the  theft  avowed.t  Arthur 
Lee  had  'no  doubt  greatly  provoked  Frederick  by  his  pertinacious  ap- 
peals for  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  after 
Frederick  had  peremptorily  refused  to  hear  him ;  but  of  iu  any  way  as- 
senting to  the  British  "  theft"  nocharge  could  justly  be  imputed  to  him. 

In  the  note  above  quoted,  by  William  B.  Reed,  it  is  said  in  reference  to  the  "  theft" 
that  "  there  is  extant  a  manuscript  narrative  on  the  (subject,  drawn  up  many  yean 
after  by  Sayre  himself,  which,  with  due  allowance  for  the  self-glorification  that  per- 
vades it,  is  curious  and  interesting.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  William  J.  Duane,  esq." 
Of  this  letter  there  is  a  copy  in  volume  97  of  the  Sparks  Collection  at  Harvard  College. 

Iu  this  paper  Sayre  states  that  Elliott  "bribed  the  servant  of  the  American 
agents  to  deliver  him  their  papers.  This  was  done  while  they  were  out  of  the  city. 
He  had  thorn  iu  his  possession  from  1  o'clock  to  2  o'clock  at  night;  took  copies  and 
extracts,  and  sent  them  off  to  the  British  minister  at  Dautzig."  Sayre  proceeds  to 
speak  of  himself  as  a  friend  of  Chatham,  of  his  feats  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  of 
his  operations  at  St.  Petersburg  in  thwarting  British  operations  in  that  city. 

On  November  7.  1777,  Sayre  presented  to  Franklin  a  plan  for  obtain- 
ing ships  for  America,  and  announced  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica the  next  spring. 


*  Supra,  $  138. 

t  Supra,  $  144 ;  and  see  particularly  note  to  Lee's  letter  to  commissioners  of  June  2t*, 
1777,  infra,  where  are  given  the  comments  of  Carlisle  and  of  Wraxall. 

«\5 
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On  December  25, 1777,  according  to  the  Lee  Papers,*  Sayre,  at  Copen- 
hagen, addressed  the  commissioners  at  Paris  as  to  the  disposition  of 
Denmark  towards  America,  and  as  to  his  own  plans  of  return  to 
America. 

On  January  13,  1770,  lie  wrote  to  Franklin  that  he  had  applied  for 
employment  in  America,  and  that  "  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  modem 
Don  Quixote,  going  about  to  protect  and  relieve  the  virtuous  iu  dis- 
tress." t 

On  March  21, 1779,  he  informed  Franklin,  from  Copenhagen,  of  bis 
quarrel  with  Arthur  Lee,  saying  that  it  "  was  with  intiuite  difficulty 
I  restrained  myself  from  an  open  rupture  with  one  of  them  (Arthur) 
while  at  Berlin.  I  conceive  that  he  did  us  infinite  prejudice  there, 
though  he  might  have  done  great  and  essential  service.  I  found  my- 
self too  weak  to  support  an  opposition  to  him,  and  too  delicately  cir- 
cumstanced even  to  complain." 

In  May,  1779,  Sayre,  according  to  a  letter  from  Yorke,  in  the  Sparks 
Collection  at  Harvard  College,  was  in  Amsterdam,  but  "received  no- 
where except  by  Neufville." 

Notwithstanding  Sayre's  announcing  to  Franklin  that  he  had  quar- 
relled with  Arthur  Lee,  we  have  a  letter  from  Arthur  Lee  to  Pringle, 
already  given,  in  which  Lee,  on  August  3, 1779,  mentions  that  he  is  in- 
formed by  Sayre  that  Dumas  is  at  Passy,  trying  corruptly  to  influence 
Franklin  to  give  a  loan  agency  to  a  French  house,  though  "the  house 
of  Grand,  in  whose  hands  it  is  at  present,  is  in  partnership  with  Deane 
(in  which  probably  the  doctor  may  share)."  { 

When  at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  early  iu  1779,  Sayre  volun- 
teered, according  to  his  own  account  as  detailed  iu  the  next  section,  to 
attend  conferences  as  to  the  armed  neutrality  then  proposed  fry  Russia; 
and  in  these  places  he  presented  himself  in  the  guise,  as  it  seems,  of  a 
representative  from  the  American  Congress,  uuder  what  pretenses  and 
with  what  success  will  be  narrated  in  the  next  section. 

On  October  10,  1779,  he  wrote  to  Franklin,  asking  to  be  appointed 
captain  of  the  Alliance  frigate. 

The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  in  a  note  from  Franklin  to  Dumas  of  Novem- 
ber 8, 1 779,  stating  that  Sayre  had  applied  for  a  commission  as  privateer, 
which  had  been  refused,  as  he  could  not  give  the  requisite  security. 
In  July,  1780,  he  appeared  at  St.  Petersburg.  Of  his  feats  at  that 
place  our  minister,  Dana,  who  arrived  there  in  the  following  summer, 
appears  to  have  had  no  information;  and  he  has  nothing  to  say  about 
him  in  his  dispatches,  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  the  case  if 


*  Harvard  MSS. 

t  Iu  a  characteristic  •'intercepted"  letter  of  Sayre's,  dated  Aug.  25,  1778,  he  asks 
his  correspondent  to  obtain  for  him  a  privateer  agency  iu  Copenhagen,  but  aaks that 
the  Paris  commissioners  he  not  consulted  ;  "dou't  trust  that  channel,  but  try  every 
other." 

/  Sec  Jetter,  supra ,  $  147. 
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Sayre  bad  been  known  at  St.  Petersburg  as  an  American  envoy.  But 
this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  extraordinary  attention  paid  to  Sayre's 
proceedings  by  Harris,  then  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
Hams'  published  correspondence  Sayre  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  American 
agent,  spy,  and  speculator/7  who  accused  the  English  of  being  the 
authors  of  a  certain  fire  by  which  the  Russian  fleet  was  injured;  and 
who,  in  an  attempt  to  get  compensation  for  a  ship  he  falsely  alleged  to 
have  been  so  destroyed,  was  foiled  by  Harris.*  And  in  other  as  yet 
unpublished  dispatches  of  Harris,  Sayre  receives  the  following  addi- 
tional notices : 

"  No  Englishman  is  known  to  him.  lie  has  called  on  the  French  charge*  d'affaires, 
who  does  not  choose  to  trust  him.  He  visited  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  as  she 
suspected  who  he  was,  she  advised  him  to  leave  the  country  directly.  *  *  *  He  is 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  pnhlic,  and  ns  he  meets  with  no  encouragement  anywhere,  I 
flatter  myself  he  will  depart  without  my  giving  him  consequence  by  ministerial 
interposition."    (Harris  to  Stormont,  April  21,  May  f>,  17H0. ) 

"Sayre,  after  having  employed  various  methods  to  gain  importance  and  to  excite 
cariosity,  seems  at  last  resolved  to  leave  us.  He  said  heforo  one  of  the  persons  I  had 
set  abont  him  that  he  was  sent  on  a  fool's  errand  ;  that  he  had  succeeded  in  nothing, 
and  was  only  making  himself  ridiculous  by  staying  hero.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  iu  any  shape  accredited  by  the  Congress,  or  come  with  any  other  view  than  to 
try  the  ground.  I  am  told  that  ho  is  plausible,  impudent,  and  indiscreet,  with  bet- 
ter parts  than  judgment,  enterprising  in  forming  a  bold  project,  but  unequal  to  its 
execution.  He  l>ears  every  feature  of  a  rebellious  adventurer,  but  is  without  those 
qualities  requisite  to  obtain  the  confidence  even  of  his  own  party.  I  am  convinced 
had  he  remained  here  no  inconvenience  would  have  attended  it;  hut  it  is  now  known 
that  he  departs  disappointed  and  dissatisfied."  (Same  to  same,  May  I  [12],  1780; 
see  also  same  to  same,  May  15  [2<>],  1780;  July  18,  1780.     Bancroft  MSS.) 

One  thing  in  respect  to  Sayre's  St.  Petersburg  adventures  is  plain, 
and  that  is,  that  he  was  there  without  any  authority  whatever  from 
Congress,  or  from  auy  one  authorized  to  act  for  Congress. 

On  June  12, 1782,  Sayre,  being  then  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Franklin,  sug- 
gesting that  it  be  made  a  condition  of  peace  that  Porto  Rico  be  made 
a  free  port,  and  proposing  that  he  be  made  governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

Hl*  5nth^&n0itedPsutoilillK',        5  19^#  In  1785  Sayre  appeared  before  Congress 

with  a  claim  for  services  reudered  abroad  during 
the  Revolution,  and  this  claim  was  referred  to  Jay,  then  secretary  of 
foreign  affairs.  On  April  7,  1785,  Jay  reported  that  so  far  as  such 
claim  was  for  services  at  Copenhagen  in  furthering  the  treaty  of  armed 
neutrality  it  was  without  support,  but  that  he  was  entitled  to  reason- 
able compensation  for  his  services  as  secretary  to  Arthur  Lee,  and  that 
Dr.  Franklin  ami  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  be  consulted  as  to  what  those  services 
were.  In  1794,  the  claim  being  renewed,  it  appeared  that  Sayre  had 
not  applied  to  Franklin  or  Leo  for  a  statement  as  proposed,  Franklin 
having  died  and  Sayre's  relations  with  Lee  being  unfriendly.  Edmund 
Randolph,  to  whom,  as  secretary  of  state,  the  claim  was  then  referred, 


•  l  Malmesbury  Correspondence,  2HX 


claim  ill  all  its  bearings.  The  claim  was  tlieu  again  i 
Iu  1805  it  once  more  made  its  appearance,  and 
Madison,  as  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  a  report  of  • 
after  referring  to  prior  reports,  and  saying  that  Sa 
additional  allowance  from  Congress,  "being  suppoi 
kind  of  proof  which  be  adduces,  must  necessarily  be 
peculiar  merits,  beld  tbat  the  reasonableness  of  bit 
iteration  for  services  of  a  general  nature  after  he  left 
the  nature  of  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  Congress,  c 
ciated  by  them  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances  be  i 
species  of  evidence  he  adduces  to  support  them."  No 
however,  was  taken,  and  in  1807  the  claim  again  was 
being  limited  at  this  time  to  "  remuneration  for  the 
ually  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  at 
lin  and  the  usual  allowance  for  returning  home."  T 
tee  of  claims,  on  January  12, 1807,  sustained  this  clai 
resolution  for  its  settlement.  The  resolution  passet 
this  shape. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  charges  in  the  claim 
sented  was  that  for  compensation  for  services  in  attc 
at  Stockholm  inl778,audin  using  effective  influence,  to 
undertake  the  league  for  armed  neutrality.  To  But 
produced  what  Dwight  Foster,  on  behalf  of  the  coir 
of  1800,  calls  "  a  small  piece  of  paper  which  Mr.  Sayre 
Mr.  Franklin  to  the  Danish  ministry,  and  couched  in  the 
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o  trace  of  the  note  is  to  be  found  among  Franklin's  papers;  that  it  was 
ever  produced  till  after  Franklin's  death  ;  and  thatin  December,  1778, 
10  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  by  Franklin,  it  being  the  period, 
irobably,  of  one  of  his  attacks  of  gout.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
ave  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Sayre,  beretoft  re  unpublished,  in  which, 
n  March  31, 1779,*  he  informs  Sayre  that  he  had  no  power  to  give  him 
uy  employment  worth  accepting,  and  then,  in  answer  to  Sayre's  state- 
lent  that  he  had  " audiences"  with  eminent  people  in  Copenhagen, 
le  ]>ertinent  question  is  asked :  "  I  saw  iu  the  newspapers  that  adep- 
ty  of  Congress  was  at  Stockholm ;  did  you  obtain  the  audiences  you 
ention  on  assuming  that  character  t"  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Frank- 
n  did  not  write  the  memorandum  of  December  25, 1778,  and  that  Sayre 
cDt  to  Stockholm  claiming  a  position  to  which  he  was  not  entitled. 
.nd  that  Sayre  at  the  time  acknowledged  this  appears  from  a  letter 
om  him  to  Franklin  of  April  13,  1779,  now  among  the  Franklin  Pa- 
ers  in  the  archives  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phila- 
elphia. 

"  Your  excellency  may  easily  suppose  that  after  the  matters  which  passed  at  Ber- 
q  were  become  public  I  was  considered  and  universally  denominated  a  deputy  of 
ongress,  and  though  I  have  on  some  occasions  been  under  necessity  of  denying  it,  1 
as  not  believed."  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  certain  interviews  he  had  with 
crsous  iu  authority  as  to  West  India  cessions. 

"After  the  peace  of  17*3  Mr.  Sayre  returned  to  America,  and  resided  at  Point 
Irceze,  near  Bordeutown,  afterwards  the  seat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  1795  he  was 
u  active  opponent  of  the  administration  of  General  Washington,  and  had  a  large 
hare  in  the  attacks  on  Jay's  treaty.  (I  Gibbs*  Wolcott,  247.)  Professor  George 
Nicker  tells  me  he  remembers  seeing  him  at  Richmond,  where  it  was  understood  he 
ras  nu  agent  of  Miranda.  He  died  in  Virginia  about  the  year  1820.  A  life  of  more 
iugular  though  profitless  variety  is  rarely  found."     (1  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  27,  not*.) 


See  infr  •  of  that  date. 
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A  CSTIX—  BANCROFT. 

Au«tinWcrot affoucy  for        §  195,  Jonathan  Loring  Austin  was  bom  in  Bos- 

ton  in  January,  1748,  was  graduated  in  Harvard 
College  in  1766,  and  went  into  business  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  remained  until  the  war  broke  out.  He  then  became 
first  major  in  a  New  Hampshire  regiment,  then  aid  to  General  Sulli- 
van, and  then  secretary  to  the  Massachusetts  board  of  war.  He  acted 
as  secretary  to  Franklin,  and  occasionally  as  his  secret  agent  in  Kng- 
land,  until  1771),  when  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  with  dispatches 
from  the  commissioners.  Massachusetts  sent  him  to  Europe  in  1784) 
as  an  agent  to  procure  a  loan,  but  he  was  captured  by  a  British  cruiser 
on  the  way,  and  though  subsequently  released,  returned  in  the  falloi 
1781  without  success  in  this  particular  mission.  He  was  appointed 
Fourth  of  July  orator  in  Boston  in  178C;  was  state  treasurer  and  suh 
fcequently  secretary  of  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  several  terms 
stjite  senator.  These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  the  high  position  of 
a  man  who,  as  Franklin's  confidential  agent  in  dealing  with  the  Euglisli 
opposition,  was  involved  by  Arthur  Lee  in  the  charge  of  stock  jobbing. 
The  charge  was  groundless,  Austin  beiug  a  man  of  singular  probity  ami 
loyalty.  But  the  fact  of  his  acting  as  emissary  in  such  a  relation, com- 
municating Franklin's  views,  as  far  as  was  prudent,  to  the  English 
opposition,  shows  what  the  positiou  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
opposition  was.  They  believed  that  the  subjugation  of  America  would 
be  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  England;  and  in  view  of  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a  result,  and  of  the  ruin  of  free  principles  which  would 
follow,  we  can  understand  why  they  should  welcome  any  iuformatiou 
which  would  strengthen  the  position  they  held. 

In  2  Parton's  Life  aud  Times  of  Franklin,  306,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 

I  have  remarked  before  that  Dr.  Franklin  habitually  made  use  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  leaders  of  the  English  opposition  to  convey  to  Englaud  correct  information 
of  the  state  of  things  iu  America.  The  interests  of  America  and  the  interests  of  that  op- 
position were  identical ;  a  victory  in  the  United  States  over  thekiug's  troops  presaged 
and  hastened  the  decisive  victory  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  king*s  hired  major- 
ity. During  the  progress  of  the  late  negotiations  Dr.  Franklin  resolved  upon  send- 
ing to  England  Mr.  Austin,  for  the  solo  purpose  of  giving  Lord  Shelbnrue,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  limke,  Lord  Rockingham,  a\u\  U\*>  liberal  members  of  Parliament  ancli  a  coui- 
pleie  /ujsiglit  into  Americau  attaint  «ah  y»o\\U\  swaXAfc  Wvjaw  Vo  ^\&^\£ta*&*  the  imposed 
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V>ility  of  reducing  the  States  to  submission.    The  strange  spectacle  was  then  afforded 

of  the  iuost  emiueut  British  statesmen  associating  with  and  entertainiug  in  their 

Vi  oases  a  commissioned  emissary  of  their  king's  revolted  subjects;  the  king's  own  son 

mihI  heir  not  disdaining  his  society.    The  secret  was  well  kept,  however,  and  few 

|M?rsoii8  even  at  this  late  day  are  aware  that  such  an  audacious  mission  was  ever 

11  uder taken.    At  the  death  of  Mr.  Austin,  in  1826,  his  family  gave  the  public  a  brief 

accouut  *  of  this  singular  adventure  to  the  following  effect: 

'•'As  a  preparatory  measure  Dr.  Franklin  required  Mr.  Austin  to  burn  in  his  pres- 
ence every  letter  which  he  had  brought  from  his  friends  in  America;  in  exchange 
for  which  he  gave  him  two  letters,  which  he  assured  him  would  open  an  easy  com- 
munication to  whatever  wa-j  an  object  of  interest  or  curiosity.  *  •  •  Trusting  to 
his  prudence,  and  eujoiuing  on  him  the  most  scrupulous  atteution  to  preserve  from 
all  but  the  proper  persons  the  secret  of  his  connection  with  the  commissioners,  Dr. 
Frauklin  furnished  him  with  the  moans  of  a  conveyance  to  England.     *     *     * 

•'The  letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  desire  that  was  felt  by  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  see  and  converse  with  an  intelligent  American  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  that  distinguished  man  and  was  recently  from  the  country  of  their  all- 
engrossing  interest,  brought  Mr.  Austin  into  personal  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  master  spirits  of  the  age/ 

"In  reporting  the  progress  of  his  mission  Mr.  Austin  writes: 

"'My  time  passed  with  ho  little  of  the  appearance  of  business,  that  if  I  was  not 
assured  it  was  otherwise  I  should  think  myself  without  useful  employment.  The 
mornings  I  devote  to  seeing  such  objects  of  curiosity  or  interest  as  I  am  advised  to, 
and  wholly  according  to  my  own  inclination.  I  attend  constantly  the  debates  of 
Parliament,  to  which  I  have  ready  admission,  and  have  been  particularly  enjoined 
to  attend,  that  I  may  not  miss  any  question  on  our  affairs.  Dinner,  or,  as  it  might 
be  called,  supper,  which  follows,  is  the  time  allotted  to  conversation  on  the  affairs  of 
our  country.  I  am  iu variably  detained  to  parties  of  this  kind,  sometimes  consisting 
of  seven  or  eight,  and  sometimes  of  the  number  of  twenty.  The  company  is  always 
composed  of  members  of  Parliament,  with  very  fow  others,  and  no  question  which 
you  can  conceive  is  omitted,  to  all  which  I  give  such  answers  as  my  knowledge  per- 
mits. I  am  sadly  puzzled  with  the  various  titles  which  different  ranks  require.  My 
small  knowledge  of  French  prevented  this  trouble  iu  Paris;  but  here  I  frequently 
And  myself  at  fault,  which  subjects  me  to  embarrassment  that  is  yet  forgiven  to  a 
stranger.' 

"Mr.  Austin  was  domesticated  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne;  placed 
under  the  particular  protection  of  his  chaplain,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestly;  intro- 
duced to  the  present  king  (George  IV),  then  a  lad,  in  company  with  Mr.  Fox;  was 
present  at  all  the  coteries  of  the  opposition,  and  was  called  upon  to  explain  and 
defend  the  cause  and  character  of  his  countrymen  iu  the  freedom  of  colloquial  dis- 
cussion before  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  amid  the  doubts  of  some,  the  ridicule 
of  others,  the  censure  of  many,  and  the  inquiries  of  all.     •     •     * 

"The  object  of  his  visit  to  England  was  accomplished  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  iu  whose  family  ho  continued  for  some  time  after  his  return  to  Paris. 
Being  charged  with  the  dispatches  of  the  commissioners  to  Congress,  he  left  France 
aud  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1771).  A  very  liberal  compensation  was  made 
him  by  Congress  for  his  services  in  Europe,  aud  Mr.  Austin  returned  to  his  business 
at  Boston."  t 

Edwara  Bancroft:  nis  his-        §  19G.  We  now  approach  the  question  whether 

Edward  Bancroft,  who  will  frequently  appear  in 
the  following  pages  as  Franklin's  confidential  agent,  was  at  the  time  of 

•Published  in  the  Boston  Monthly  Magazine  for  July,  1826. 
t  As  to  English  intermediaries,  sec  infra,  $  197. 
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such  agency  in  British  employ.  It  may  be  that  at  some  future  period 
we  may  obtain  information  which  will  enable  as  to  answer  this  question 
definitely.  At  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  marshaling 
such  authorities  as  bear  on  the  issue,  giving  merely  incidental  com- 
ments on  their  weight. 

In  Leslie  Stephen's  Dictionary  of  Biography  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Edward  Bancroft,  M.  D  ,  F.  R.  S.  (1744-1821),  naturalist  aud  chemist,  a  man  of 
versatile  talents,  and  friend  of  Franklin  and  Priestly,  published  in  1769  an  able  tract- 
ate in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  American  Colonies.  He  paid  several  visits  to 
both  North  and  South  America,  aud  published  in  1769  a  Natural  History  of  Guiana, 
containing  much  novel  information.  In  1770  he  published  a  novel  entitled.  Charles 
Wentworth.  In  later  life  he  became  principally  concerned  iu  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing, iu  which  he  made  important  discoveries.  In  1785  an  act  of  Parliament  secured 
him  special  rights  of  importiug  aud  using  a  certain  kind  of  oak  bark  in  calico  print- 
ing, but  in  171)9  a  bill  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons  for  extending  hii 
rights  for  seven  years  failed  to  pass  the  Lords,  in  cousequence  of  the  opposition  of 
many  northern  calico  printers.  Bancroft  was  bitterly  disappointed,  as  he  considered 
he  had  exercised  his  rights  liberally,  and  iu  less  than  twelve  months  the  bark  in 
quest iou  rose  to  three  times  the  price  at  which  Bancroft  had  invariably  supplied  it, 
and  at  which  by  the  proposed  bill  he  would  have  been  bound  to  supply  it  for  seven 
years  more.  Iu  1794  he  published  the  first  volume  of  an  extended  work  on  colors  and 
calico  printing.  It  was  completed,  the  first  volume  being  remodeled,  in  1813.  The 
work  contains  a  valuable  account  and  discussion  of  the  theory  of  colors  and  the 
methods  of  fixing  them." 

It  may  be  added  that  Bancroft  bad  been  for  several  years  before  the 
war  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Monthly  Review,  and  bad  written  in  that 
paper  a  series  of  strong  articles  in  maintenance  of  American  rights  and 
in  vindication  of  Dr.  Franklin's  position  as  to  the  Hutchinson  papers. 
On  the  other  hand,  accordiug  to  the  historian  Bancroft,  Edward  Ban- 
croft "  accepted  the  post  of  a  paid  American  spy  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  more  lucrative  office  of  a  double  spj  for  the  British  ministers."  It 
is  further  said  that  "  Deane  called  over  Baucroft  as  if  he  had  been  a 
colleague,  showed  him  his  letters  of  credence  and  his  instructions,  took 
him  as  a  companion  in  his  journeys  to  Versailles,  and  repeated  to  him 
exactly  all  that  passed  in  the  interviews  with  the  minister.  Bancroft 
returned  to  England,  aud  his  narrative  for  the  British  ministry  is  a  full 
record  of  the  first  official  intercourse  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  enabled  the  British  ambassador 
to  embarrass  the  shipment  of  supplies  by  timely  remonstrances,  for  the 
French  cabiuet  was  unwilling  to  appear  openly  as  the  complice  of  the 
insurgents/'  * 

The  same  view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Bigelow;  t  by  the  writer  of  a  note  on 
Bancroft  in  Appletou's  Encyclopedia  of  Biography;  aud  by  Doniol, 
(vol.  2,  p.  102,  note,)  who  however,  simply  relies  on  the  historian  Ban- 
croft :    "  L'amlricain  (Deane)  ne  pouvait  assez  vauter  les  services  qu'il 


#  i)  Bancroft's  United  States,  (ed.  1866,)  62,  64,  65, 
1 6  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  167,  n. 
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croy ait  devoir  &  Bancroft.    Celui-ci  £tait-il  pay6  cher  an  foreign  office? 
Nous  Pignorons ;  en  tont  cas,  il  se  faisait  payer  aussi  par  Deane." 

On  the  question  of  Bancroft's  fidelity  to  the  American  cause  during 
the  Revolution  we  may  first  notice  the  correspondence  between  George 
III  and  Lord  North  : 

"1  can  not  say  that  I  look  upon  intelligence  from  Mr.  Wentworth  with  more  degree 
of  certainty  than  as  it  is  confirmed  by  others  ;  he  is  an  avowed  stock-jobber,  and 
therefore,  thongh  I  approve  of  employing  him,  I  never  let  that  go  out  of  my  mind. 
I  can  not  say  his  dispatch,  which  I  return,  contains  anything  to  build  upon,  but  it 
convinces  me  that  Bancroft  is  entirely  an  American,  and  that  every  word  he  used  on  that 
occasion  was  to  deceive;  perhaps  they  think  Mr.  Wentworth  has  been  sent  from  motives 
of  fear,  and  if  that  is  Franklin's  opinion,  the  whole  conduct  he  has  shewn  is  wise, 
and  to  me  it  unravels  what  other  ways  would  appear  inexplicable."  (George  III  to 
Lord  North,  December  31,  1777,  2  Correspondence,  etc.,  109.) 

41  By  an  intercepted  letter  of  Bancroft's,  received  last  night,  to  Mr.  Walpole,  it  seems 
certain  Ternay  is  not  to  go  to  the  East  Indies."  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  23, 
1779,  2  Correspondence,  etc.,  242.) 

Mr,  Walpole  was  Thomas  Walpole,  hereafter  to  be  noticed  as  an 
uncompromising  liberal  statesman,  as  an  attached  personal  friend  both 
of  Franklin  and  of  Bancroft,  and  as  the  party  to  whom  Frauklin  com- 
municated such  American  political  events  as  he  desired  to  have  pub- 
lished in  England.  A  man  of  high  personal  honor,  he  nevertheless 
was  regarded  by  George  III  as  an  "  avowed  enemy."  *  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  letters  to  him  from  Bancroft  should  be  "  intercepted  " 
by  the  British  Government,  and  that  when  read  they  should  be  found 
to  contain  information  for  Walpole's  use.  But  the  very  tone  of  George 
III  shows  that  he  regarded  this  "  intercepted"  letter  as  coming  to  an 
"  enemy  "from  an  "  enemy."  t 

"  I  return  the  papers  received  from  Mr.  Wentworth.  You  look  on  me,  and  I  believe 
with  some  truth,  as  not  very  much  trusting  to  any  of  the  accouuts  that  come  from 
Bancroft;  he  certainly  is  a  stock-jobber,  and  is  not  friendly  to  England,  and  perhaps 
the  conveyor  (Wentworth)  is  not  less  a  dabbler  in  that  commodity,  aud  above  all 
wishes  to  be  thought  active,  and  men  of  his  cast  are  often  credulous."  (George  111 
to  Lord  North,  January  16,  1778;  id.,  121). 

"The  intelligence  from  Bancroft"  (not  from  Bancroft  to  us,  but  gathered  from 
Bancroft)  "  may  not  be  entirely  false,  though  it  is  certainly  exaggerated,  for  to  intimi- 
date has  ever  been  one  of  his  chief  aims."  (George  111  to  Lord  North,  July  14, 1778 ; 
id.,  204.) 

The  following  is  even  less  ambiguous : 

"  Lord  North  must  see  that  all  Bancroft's  news"  (also  probably  obtained  through 
conversations  with  Wentworth)  "  has  beeu  for  a  considerable  time  calculated  to 
intimidate;  therefore  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  what  oomes  from  that  quar- 
ter. That  concerning  Prevost  is  certainly  without  foundation ;  the  rest  may  be  greatly 
exaggerated."    (George  III  to  Lord  North,  August  25,  177U;  id.,  277.) 

Was  this  "  news  "  also  u  intercepted,''  or  was  Bancroft,  in  telling  it 
in  London  to  the  informers  of  the  administration,  doing  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  Franklin's  views  f 


#  See  infra  $  202. 

tSce  2  Correspondence  George  HI  with  Lord  North,  242,  338;  particularly  the 
whole  letter  of  Oct.  31,  1760. 
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Still  more  strong  is  the  language  of  Stormont,  British  minister  at 
Paris,  who,  ou  December  15,  1777,  in  a  letter  to  Weymouth,  British 
secretary  of  state,  speaks  of  Bancroft  being  in  "  rebel "  employment, 
and  uses  language  in  reference  to  him  which  excludes  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  British  emissary.* 

The  following,  from  the  Diary  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  shows  that 
by  that  well-informed  observer,  whose  mind  was  at  that  time  bent  on 
watching  public  opiuion  in  England  as  to  the  war,  Bancroft  was  re- 
garded as  at  best  not  friendly  to  the  loyalist  cause. 

"  March  9,  1777. — At  court  and  the  drawing-room.  Lord  president  gave  me  an  ac- 
count of  John  the  convict's  confession  (of  attempt  to  fire  ships  at  Portsmouth).!  He 
is  a  Scotchman,  abont  twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  name  John  Aitkin ;  left  Edin- 
burgh about  five  years  ago,  and  went  to  Virginia ;  has  listed  and  deserted  two  or  three 
times;  has  been  in  Europe  about  two  years;  confesses  eight  or  nine  thefts  and 
robberies;  denies  that  Dean  (Deane)  gave  him  a  bill  for  £300,  but  owns  he  com* 
municated  hisdesigu,  and  that  he  encouraged  it;  recommended  to  Dr.  Bancroft  in 
Downing  street;  gave  him  twelve  si  x-livre  pieces ;  told  him  this  was  eno'  to  carry 
him  to  England,  and  promised  his  reward  when  he  had  performed  his  service.7*  (2 
Hutchinson's  Diary,  141.) 

"March  1G. — At  court.  *  *  *  Mention  made  of  Bancroft  and  of  its  beiug  incumbent 
on  him  when  John  the  painter  was  apprehended  to  havo  informed  government  of 
John's  having  beeu  with  him.  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  had  seen  a  vindication  of 
Bancroft  in  a  newspaper,  which  no  doubt  by  the  appearance  of  it  was  his  own  doing, 
but  said  nothing  in  his  favor/'    (2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  144.) 

It  is  not  disputed  tbat  Bancroft  was  a  medium  of  communication 
between  Franklin  and  such  English  liberal  statesmen  as  sustained  the 
American  cause ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  when  in  London  he  may 
have  given  Wentworth  and  other  agents  of  the  ministry  such  informa- 
tion as  Franklin  considered  it  politic  in  this  way  to  disseminate.  But 
from  what  has  just  been  given  it  is  plain  that  Baucroft  was  regarded  by 
George  III,  North,  and  Stormont  as  an  "American"  and  a  "rebel,* 
and  as  in  no  sense  a  British  spy.  If  it  be  asked  why  in  such  case  was 
he  not  arrested;  why,  in  other  words,  was  he  permitted  to  make  trips 
across  the  Channel  carrying  information  to  and  fro,  the  answer  is  that 
to  have  arrested  Baucroft  would  have  involved  the  arrest  of  a  large 
part  of  the  whole  whig  opposition.  Washington  himself  could  not  have 
written  letters  more  decisive  in  their  condemnation  of  the  British  war 
policy  and  more  ardent  in  the  expression  of  desire  for  success  than 
were  written  during  the  war  by  Burke,  by  Shelburue,  by  Thomas  Wal- 
pole,  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  eminently  by  Richmond  and  Fox. 

As  equally  strong,  see  a  letter  from  Grafton  to  Shelburue  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1781,  in  the  Lansdowue  Collection,  copies  of  which  are  in  the 
libraries  of  Mr.  Bancroft  and  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1888  the  question  was  put  to  Sir  Edward  Herslet,  who  has  charge 
of  the  records  of  the  British  foreign  office,  whether  any  letters  written 
by  Baucroft  to  that  office  during  the  war  were  thereon  file.  The  reply 
was  that  no  such  letters  were  there  entered. 


*  Bancroft  MS&.  \  K&  \»  Wv\*  <»»«,>  see  supra  $  161. 
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After  the  peace  Bancroft  visited  America  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing a  debt  due  in  South  Carolina  to  the  Prince  of  Luxembourg,  taking 
with  him  the  following  letter  of  introduction  from  Franklin  to  Livingston, 
dated  at  Passy,  June  12, 1783 : 

"  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  your  civilities  the  bearer  of  this,  Dr.  Bancroft,  wbom 
you  will  find  a  very  intelligent,  sensible  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affair** 
here,  and  who  has  heretofore  been  employed  in  the  services  of  Congress.  1  have  long 
kuown  him  and  esteem  him  highly.  B.  F." 

On  November  26,  1785,  after  Bancroft  had  returned  from  Philadel- 
phia, Franklin  closed  a  letter  to  him  on  literary  and  political  matters, 
as  folio ws: 

"As  to  pablic  affairs,  it  is  long  since  I  gave  over  all  expectations  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  as  and  Great  Britain,  and  I  think  we  can  do  as  well  or  better  without 
one  than  she  can.  *  #  *  My  best  wishes  and  those  of  my  family  attend  you.  Wo 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  when  it  suits  you  to  visit  us;  being  with  sincere  and 
great  esteem,  my  dear  friend,  yours  most  affectionately, 

11 B.  Franklin."* 

Bancroft,  supposing  him  when  in  Franklin's  confidence  during  the 
war  to  have  been  loyal  to  the  United  States,  occupied,  when  after  the 
peace  he  resumed  British  allegiance,  a  position  aualogous  to  that  of 
Benjamin  Vaughan  who,  assuming  him  to  have  been  loyal  to  the  British 
Government  when  employed  by  Shelburue  in  17S0-'82  and  when  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  1»92,  changed  his  allegiance  by  becoming  in  1796 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  t  When  the  war  was  over  it  was  within 
the  province  of  either  to  i  lect  whichever  allegiance  he  preferred.  Ben- 
jamin Vaughan,  after  some  hesitation  and  delay,  elected  that  of  the 
United  States,  divesting  himself  of  his  prior  political  obligations,  but 
nevertheless  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  British  subjects  with 
whom  he  had  previously  been  intimate.  Bancroft,  whose  interests  were 
in  England,  elected  Euglaud  as  his  domicil,  but  without  breakiug  off 
his  intimacy  with  the  American  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  acted 
during  the  war.  It  was  with  the  knowledge  of  Franklin,  and,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  with  a  letter  commending  him  to  Livingston,  that  Ban- 
croft made  the  visit  to  the  United  States  which  has  just  been  noticed. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  given  to  certain  letters  of  Bancroft  on 
file  in  the  British  foreign  office,  and  written  after  he  arrived  in  America 
on  the  visit  just  noticed,!  and  which  now  become  relevant  iu  deter- 
mining the  question  of  Bancroft's  fidelity  during  the  war,  a  question,  it 
must  be  remembered,  involving  not  merely  himself,  but  the  American 
legation  at  Paris  and  the  French  ministry,  who  would  both  be  open  to 
the  charge  of  gross  negligence  should  it  appear  that  when  he  was  in 
their  confidential  employment  during  the  war  he  was  a  British  spy.    It 


#  9  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  279. 
t  As  to  Vanghan,  see  infra,  §  198. 

t  These  letters  are  published  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Qeorgo  Bancroft's  admirable 
History  of  the  Constitution. 
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is  true  that  these  letters  were  written  after  the  war  closed  aud  after 
Baucroft  had  resumed,  as  he  theu  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown.  If,  however,  these  letters  should  establish  a 
continuous  confidential  diplomatic  agency  with  the  British  foreigu  office, 
they  would  give  a  presumption  that  such  an  agency  had  existed  daring 
the  .war,  which  had  not  long  before  closed.  Iu  an  issue  so  interesting  as 
this  it  is  proper  that  these  letters  should  be  examined  in  detail. 

The  first  of  them  in  point  of  time  is  dated  at  Philadelphia,  November 
8,  1783;  the  second,  at  Philadelphia,  May  28,  1784;  both  of  these  ad- 
dressed to  William  Frazer,  a  friend  of  Bancroft,  then  connected  with 
the  British  foreign  office,  the  address  being  to  Frazer  individually,  with 
no  official  title  attached  to  his  name.    We  have  next  in  date  a  paper 
eutitled  "  Additional  information  from  Dr.  Bancroft,  dated  August  26, 
1784,"  which  was  probably  hauded  in  on  his  return  to  England ;  while 
the  fourth  is  dated  at  Paris,  December  8, 1784,  and  is  addressed  to  Lord 
Carmarthen.    They  are  obviously  not  the  letters  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
That  of  May  28, 1784,  the  second  in  order,  for  instance,  begins,  "  I  did 
myself  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  in  November  last,  since  which  I 
have  passed  several  mouths  in  South  Carolina  iu  endeavoring  to  obtain 
payment  of  considerable  sums  due  from  that  State  to  the  Prince  of 
Luxembourg."    No  diplomatic  agent,  commissioned  and  paid  as  such, 
on  an  errand  so  critical  as  that  of  reporting  on  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  to  the  mother  country,  would  permit  six  mouths  to  elapse 
between  his  first  and  his  second  dispatches ;  nor  would  such  an  agent, 
on  sending  his  second  dispatch,  be  likely  to  say  that  he  had  been  engaged 
most  of  this  time  iu  attempting  to  collect  a  claim  for  an  independent 
prince.    A  diplomatic  agent  sent  out  either  by  the  United  States  or  by 
Great  Britain  would,  in  an  analogous  case,  long  before  six  mouths  of  de- 
lay had  expired,  have  been  either  dismissed  or  severely  reprimanded  for 
his  neglect.    But  so  far  from  such  being  the  case,  Bancroft's  letter  of 
May  28,  1784,  refers  to  no  letters  having  been  received  by  him  from  his 
supposed  employers  since  his  letter  of  November  8, 1783.    It  is  impos- 
sible to  infer  from  such  circumstances  either  that  Bancroft  was  at  the 
time  acting  under  official  government  instructions,  or  that  he  consid- 
ered himself  as  a  diplomatic  agent  of  a  government.    The  correspond- 
ence, now  open  to  us,  between  that  government  and  its  diplomatic 
agents  at  that  era,  is  so  voluminous  and  thorough,  that  we  can  not  con- 
ceive that  in  a  matter  so  critical  as  would  have  been  an  agency  to 
inquire  as  to  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  it  would  have 
permitted  six  months  to  elapse  without  instructions,  or  without  even  a 
reply  to  the  communication  sent  by  him  on  November  8,  1783.    Yet 
even  as  late  as  August  26, 1784,  more  than  nine  months  after  that  letter, 
there  is  no  reference  made  by  Bancroft  to  auy  reprimand  or  censure 
such  as  that  with  which  he  would  have  certainly  been  visited  had  he 
been  a  government  official  intrusted  by  the  foreign  office  with  a  mission 
so  delicate  and  so  important,    "Soy,  \\\  \\»ra  of  the  zealous  discbarge  of 
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the  duties  assigned  bim  by  Franklin  during  the  war,  can  we  reconcile 
with  a  British  diplomatic  agency  his  silence  for  the  six  months  between 
November  8, 1783,  and  May  28,  1784,  and  his  engagement  during  the 
same  period  in  a  busiuess  commission  for  a  foreign  power.  The  solution 
of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  that  Bancroft's  visit  to 
America  in  1783  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  claim  business  on  which  he 
was  engaged  in  South  Carolina  during  the  winter  of  1783-'84,  and  that 
his  letters  to  Frazer  and  his  communication  of  August,  1784,  were 
simply  friendly  communications  for  the  use  of  Fox,  who  was  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  when  Bancroft  left  England.  Bancroft  was  au 
intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Walpole,  who  had  been,  as  we  will  see,  a 
strong  supporter  during  the  war  of  American  rights,  and  inconstant 
intercourse  with  Fox.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  Fox  should  have 
said  to  Bancroft,  "Tell  me  when  you  get  to  America  what  you  can  as  to 
the  prospects  of  federal  alliance,  or  at  least  as  to  commercial  reciproci- 
ty," and  that  Bancroft  should  have  agreed  to  do  so,  though  without 
salary  or  obligatory  official  relations  which  would  have  put  him  under 
instructions  or  required  him  to  make  stated  official  reports. 

This  view  is  sustained  by  the  contents  of  these  letters.  The  first, 
that  of  November  8, 1783,  speaks  of  the  alarm  produced  by  the  king's 
proclamation  excluding  the  United  States  from  the  free  trade  they  had 
maintained  with  the  West  Indies  before  the  war,  aud  states  that  Morris 
and  "the  most  sensible  men  here"  (at  Philadelphia)  were  iucliued  to 
retaliate  by  levyiug  a  tonnage  duty  on  British  vessels  coming  to  the 
United  States.  This  measure,  however,  he  declared  would  fall  from 
the  inability  of  Congress  without  new  powers  to  enact  it ;  and  he  next 
proceeds  to  dilate  on  the  weakness  of  the  government  aud  the  danger 
of  its  dissolution  in  terms  by  no  means  darker  than  those  used  at  the 
same  time  by  Washington  and  Morris  iu  letters  hereafter  given.  He 
dwells,  in  words  singularly  like  those  used  by  Morris  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  excessive  importation  of  foreign  goods,  of  which  "  the  British 
are  the  only  manufactures  which  have  afforded  any  profit." 

The  letter  of  May  28,  writteu  after  passiug  "  several  months  iu  South 
Carolina"  on  the  Luxembourg  agency,  begins  by  noticing  that  degen- 
eration of  Congress  which  was  at  that  time  deplored  by  Washington,  by 
Jay,  by  Jefferson,  and  by  Madison,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of  a  project 
for  the  payment  of  public  debts  by  the  sale  of  public  lands.  He  next 
touches  on  the  sendiug  "Mr.  Jefferson  to  join  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr. 
Adams  as  commissioners  to  conclude  commercial  treaties  with  different 
European  powers,  and  particularly  with  Great  Britain ; "  and  then,  using 
language  very  remarkable  if  he  was  writing  as  a  subordinate  official  to 
his  principal,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  "  a  commercial  treaty  with  your 
government  is  really,  though  not  avowedly,  the  object  which  determined 
Congress  at  this  time  to  adopt  this  measure."  He  speaks  of  a  more  con- 
ciliatory tone  in  America  towards  England,  and  adds  that  u  toward 
this  change  of  seutiment  here  I  have,  as  I  think,  contributed  iu  many 
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ways."    He  reverts  to  the  weakness  both  of  federal  and  of  state  govern- 
ments, and  then  conies  this  remarkable  passage: 

"Mr.  Jefferson  is  just  now  informed,  as  he  tells  me,  that  the  great  leader  of  the 
Virginians,  Mr.  Patrick  Henry,  who  has  been  violently  opposed  to  every  idea  of 
increasing  the  powers  of  Congress,  is  convinced  of  his  error,  and  has  within  thete 
few  days  pledged  himself  to  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jones,  and  others  to  snpport  a  plan 
which  they  are  to  prepare  and  propose  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  amending  the 
Confederation  by  a  further  concession  of  powers  to  Congress/1 

After  noticing  the  consular  negotiations  between  Congress  and  the 
French  Government,  he  closes  by  saying  that,  Luzerne  having  "hired 
a  very  fine  ship  to  carry  himself  and  suite  to  L'Orient,  I  have  accepted 
the  offer  he  has  repeatedly  pressed  upon  me  of  taking  my  passage  with 
him." 

The  "  additional  information "  of  August  26,  1784,  furnished  after 
Bancroft's  arrival  in  England,  and  written  at  a  time  when  he  was  re- 
lieved from  any  anxiety — if  he  had  any — as  to  inspection  of  the  mails, 
breathes  the  same  spirit  as  the  two  letters  above  sketched.  He  speaks 
of  the  inability  of  Congress  to  obtaiu  power  to  prohibit  importations, 
and  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  as  to  which  he  observes  that 
"  neither  Dr.  Franklin  nor  Mr.  Jefferson  had  any  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing it  when  I  left  Paris." 

He  next  takes  up  the  suggestion  that  non-intercourse  measures  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  might  lead  to  a  reaction  iu  the  American 
commercial  States  iu  favor  of  Great  Britain,  aud  says  that  "  if  the  views 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  (Pitt  then  being  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the 
Fox-North  ministry  having  been  dismissed  in  the  previous  December) 
extend  toward  a  recovery  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  now  United  States, 
or  toward  a  dissolution  of  their  Confederation,  or  of  their  present  con- 
nection with  France,  these  ends  will  be  best  promoted  by  an  adherence 
to  the  exclusion  policy."  He  then,  naturally  enough,  says  that  usuch 
events"  (c.  #.,  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  trade  with  France),  could 
they  be  certainly  produced,  would  not  be  very  interesting  to  Great 
Britain,  and  that,  after  what  has  happened,  none  but  commercial  advan- 
tages are  to  be  expected  from  America.  Should  this  be  the  case,  it  may 
perhaps  be  well  to  consider  whether  some  facilities  may  not  be  advanta- 
geously given  to  the  United  States  respecting  their  former  intercourse  with 
the  West  Indiis  and  the  sale  of  their  shipping  in  Great  Britain*  not  only 
to  prevent  those  essential  measures  which  have  been  meditated  against  tki* 
country j  but  for  the  more  reasonable  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  buy  and 
pay  for  greater  quantities  of  British  manufactures  than  they  can  other- 
wise do." 

The  fourth  letter,  written  from  Paris  on  December  8, 1784,  to  Lord 

Carmarthen,  is  on  its  face  a  letter  not  from  a  political  agent,  but  from 

an  acquaintance,  giving  such  current  news  as  could  be  picked  up  in 

Paris  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.    It  does  not  pretend  to  give 

confidential  information,  wuOi  YYv&  owY^  V&v&<tf  iuterest  which  it  states, 
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that  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  quorum  of  the  recess  committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  prior  autumn  by  Congress,  is  introduced  by  the  words, 
4t  As  your  lordship  has  probably  heard." 

These,  with  the  exception  of  a  trivial  memorandum  on  the  French 
tariff  on  fish  oil,  dated  September  2, 1786,  are  the  only  communications 
from  Bancroft  to  British  officials  on  record,  and  these  are  not  only  from 
their  structure  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  he  made  them 
as  a  British  diplomatic  agent,  but  they  are  in  substance  just  what  we 
would  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  one  who,  loyal  to  the  American 
cause  during  the  war,  was  asked  by  Fox,  when  proposing  to  visit  Amer- 
ica after  the  peace,  to  report  as  to  the  attitude  of  America  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reciprocity  with  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  word  said  as  to 
tampering  with  the  old  tory  element,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had 
he  been  an  emissary  sent  to  sow  disaffection.  If  the  writer  tells  about 
tbe  then  loss  of  character  of  Congress,  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
rife  in  the  States,  this  is  no  more  than  was  said  in  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  time,  and  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  He  refers  indeed  on 
one  occasion  to  information  derived  from  Jefferson,  and  through  him 
from  Madison  and  Patrick  Henry,  but  this  information  is  of  a  character 
calculated  to  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  the  United  States  in  the 
opinion  of  England.  It  is  true  that  when  Bancroft  returned  to  England 
and  found  the  Fox-North  ministry  overthrown  and  Pitt  in  power,  he 
suggested  the  probable  effect  of  non-intercourse  in  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  of  the  commercial  States  with  the  mother  country.  But 
this  suggestion  was  only  made  to  be  at  once  dismissed  as  untenable, 
and  the  communication  closes  with  a  recommendation  of  entire  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States  as  the  policy  most  promotive  of  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries.  These  are  the  only  communications  made  by 
Bancroft  to  the  British  Government,  and  though  made  after  the  peace, 
they  contain  views  whose  drift  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of 
the  correspondence  at  the  same  time  of  Washington,  of  Madison,  of 
Morris,  aud  of  Hamilton.*  It  may  be  that  other  papers  may  come  to 
light  which  may  show  treachery  on  the  part  of  Bancroft  during  the 
Revolution,  but  the  letters  just  cited  do  not  supply  such  proof. 

It  remains  to  cousider  the  charge  that  Bancroft,  and  back  of  him  it 
is  intimated  Franklin,  used  diplomatic  secrets  for  the  purpose  of  stock 
gambling  in  London.  (Jf  this  charge  we  have  two  specifications.  The 
first  is  that  Bancroft's  secret  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  of  Burgoyne 
was  thus  corruptly  used.  The  story,  as  coming  originally  from  Arthur  * 
Lee,  and  as  repeated  by  Donne,t  is  that  when  the  news  of  this  capitu- 
lation was  brought  to  Passy  by  Austin,  who  came  as  a  special  mes- 
senger from  Boston  for  this  purpose,  the  commissioners,  together  with 
Bancroft,  William  Lee,  aud  Beaumarchais,  were  assembled  at  Passy  to 


*  See  infra,  $  209  ff.  ;  and  also  index,  title  Washington,  Madison,  Morris. 
1 2  Correspondence  George  III  and  Lord  North,  94. 
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bear  the  dispatches,  and  that  immediately  after  they  ware  read  Ban- 
croft hurried  off  to  London  (with  Franklin's  connivance  it  is  intimated) 
to  sell  the  news  in  the  best  way  he  could.  And  this,  it  is  intimated,  he 
succeeded  in  doing.  Now,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  news  of  Bar- 
goyne's  capitulation  had  reached  London  before  Bancroft  could  possibly 
have  arrived  there  after  the  Passy  meeting,  and  that  this  mast  have 
been  expected  by  him,  this  charge,  so  far  as  any  corrupt  action  is  con- 
cerned, falls.  As  this  question  is  one  which  involves  the  integrity  of 
Bancroft,  and  in  the  most  charitable  view  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of 
Franklin,  the  following  details  bearing  on  it  deserve  study: 

On  November  7,  1777,  Horace  Walpole  thus  writes  to  Mann :  • 

"  Of  what  there  is  no  doubt  is,  this  check  Bnrgoyne  ha*  received,  and  the  distress  of 
his  army,  that  the  last  accounts  left  in  dauger  of  being  starved.  There  have  been 
accounts  of  his  recovering  the  blow,  but  I  cau  not  find  oue  person  who  believes  that 
In  oue  word,  it  is  a  very  serious  moment;  and  without  greater  views,  the  misery  of 
so  many  who  have  relations  and  friends  both  in  Howe's  and  Burgoyne's  armies u 
terrible.  It  is  known  that  the  latter  had  twenty-six  officers  wounded;  and  as  their 
names  are  not  come,  ten  times  the  number  may  be  suffering  the  worst  anxiety.  The 
distance  of  the  war  augments  its  horrors  almost  as  much  as  its  expense,  and  makes  it 
grow  every  day  more  irksome." 

On  December  4t  to  the  same  correspondent,  he  says:  t 

"On  Tuesday  night  [December  2]  came  news  from  Carleton  at  Quebec,  which 
indeed  had  come  from  France  earlier,  announcing  the  total  annihilation  (as  to  Amer- 
ica) of  Burgoy lie's  army." 

In  Hutchinson's  Diary  (2,  168)  we  have  the  following  entries: 

"  December  1,  1777. — Almon  tells  me  this  morning  a  vessel  is  arrived  at  Nantes  from 
Charlestown ;  nailed  19th  October ;  advises  the  total  loss  of  Burgoyne's  army  and 
the  distressed  state  of  Howe's.  I  think  Almon  wishes  it  may  prove  trne,  as  do  too 
many  out  [of]  opposition  to  administration.     *     *     * 

"3.  Going  into  the  city  I  met  Mr.  Watson,  who  gave  me  the  first  account  of  a 
ship  from  Quebec  with  advice  of  the  surrender  of  Bnrgoyne  and  his  army. 

"4.  The  papers  this  morning  all  agree  in  the  arrival  of  the  Warwick  man-of-war, 
which  sailed  the  2d  of  October  from  Quebec,  and  that  Burgoyne'a  army  laid  down 
their  arms  after  having  been  some  days  without  provisions.  It  is  said  that  they  an* 
to  be  sent  home ;  that  Fraser  is  killed,  with  eight  hundred  men  out  of  a  thousand, 
with  which  he  attempted  to  make  way  through  an  infinite  number  of  provincials." 

Of  John  Loring  Austin,  who  bronght  to  Franklin  official  information  of 
the  surrender,  an  interesting  memoir  is  in  the  Boston  Monthly  Magazine 
for  July,  1826,  a  publication  now  very  rare,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Congressional  Library.  From  this  memoir,  which  evidently  came  from 
Austin's  family,  relying  on  his  own  statements,  the  following  passage 
is  taken : 

"As  soon  as  the  official  dispatches  of  the  surrender  of  General  Bnrgoyne  could  be 
prepared  Mr.  Austin  sailed  with  them  from  Boston,  which  port  he  left  on  the  last  day 
October,  1777.  *  *  *  The  packet  and  the  youug  man  were  both  preserved  and 
arrived  safe  at  Nantes  on  the  last  day  of  November  following.  The  commissioners  had 
assembled  at  Dr.  Fraukliu's  apartments  on  the  rumor  that  a  special  messenger  bad 
arrived,  and  were  too  impatient  to  suffer  a  moment's  delay.     They  received  him  in 


•  7  C nnninghanVa  \V a\\>o\e,  ft.  \  Id.,  Vh 
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the  court-yard.  Before  he  had  time  to  alight  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  him :  'Sir,  is 
Philadelphia  taken  V  '  Yes,  Kir.'  The  old  gentleman  clasped  his  hands  and  returned 
to  the  hotel.  '  But,  sir,  I  have  greater  news  than  that ;  General  Burgoyne  and  his  whole 
army  are  prisoners  of  tear.1  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  dispatches  were  scarcely 
read  before  they  were  put  under  copy.  Mr.  Austiu  was  himself  impressed  into  the 
service  of  transcribing  them.  Communication  was  without  delay  made  to  the  French 
minister." 

Nautes  is  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  west-southwest  from  Paris.  As  is 
stated  by  Stormont,  in  a  letter  hereafter  given,  Austin  reached  Nantes 
6u  Monday,  December  1,  and  even  on  the  most  rapid  traveling  he  could 
not  have  reached  Passy  before  Wednesday,  December  3.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  did  not  arrive  there  until  Thursday,  December  4,  as  appears 
from  the  following  entry  in  Arthur  Lee's  journal  under  that  date: 

"  Mr.  Austin  arrived  with  dispatches  from  Congress  at  Yorktown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
whither  they  had  removed  on  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  General 
Howe  took  possession  on  the  26th  of  September.  The  express  left  Boston  the  30th  of 
October,  and  brought  the  account  of  the  surreuder  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at 
Saratoga,  on  the  17th,  prisoners  of  war,  after  he  had  been  beaten  out  of  his  camp 
intreuchmenls.  Aud  of  the  battle  of  Germautowu,  on  the  4th,  by  General  Washing- 
ton, in  which  he  was  by  mistake,  in  a  fog,  obliged  to  retreat,  after  having  routed  both 
wings  of  the  enemy.  The  commissioners  sent  immediately  au  express  to  Versailles, 
and  Mr.  Lee  wrote  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Prussian  secretary  of  state, 
an  account  of  this  important  news."  * 

The  dates  then  speak  as  follows : 

October  13,  1777. — Burgoyne  calls  his  commanders  of  corps  in  council  aud  a  capitu- 
lation is  unanimously  agreed  on. 

October  17. — Convention  of  capitulation  signed. 

October  19. — Vessel  sails  from  Chariest  own  for  Nantes,  advising  total  loss  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army.  As  the  news  by  this  vessel  was  in  London  on  December  1,  according 
to  Hutchinson,  she  must  have  arrived  at  Nautes  about  November  27. 

October  31. — Austiu  sails  from  Boston  with  official  dispatches,  arriving  at  Nantes 
December  1. 

November  1. — Walpole  writes  that  Burgoyne  is  in  great  distress. 

November  24. — Ship  Warwick,  Captain  Montroy,  which  sailed  from  Quebec  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  arrived  at  Spit  head,  and  in  a  letter  from  Portsmouth  of  November  24  it 
is  stated  that  "the  captain  immediately  set  off  express  for  Loudon,  and  it  is  reported 
that  General  Burgoyne  is  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  army.  No  intercourse  is  per- 
mitted with  his  ship." 

November  29. — The  London  Chronicle  states  that  by  a  letter  which  came  yesterday 
by  the  Freuch  mail  it  was  stated  "as  a  certain  fact  that  General  Burgoyne  had  in  an 
engagement  with  Arnold  suffered  a  severe  defeat." 

December  1. — Hutchinson  is  informed  by  Almon  of  the  total  loss  of  Burgoyne's 
army;  news  coming  via  Charles  town. 

December  2.— Captain  Montroy  arrived  at  the  admiralty  "with  the  melaucholy 
advioe  of  General  Burgoyne  with  his  whole  army  being  made  prisoners  of  war."  t 

December  3. — Barr£,  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  on  reference  to  the  uews  published 
December  2,  inquired  of  the  ministry  as  to  what  had  become  of  Burgoyne,  and  Norlh 
admitted  that  very  disastrous  information  had  come  through  Canada,  but  as  yet 
nothing  official,  t 

•  1  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  357.  t  Loudon  Chronicle,  Dec.  2-4,  1777. 

tSSlielburne'aLifo,  12. 
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Deetmitr  8 — Hotel  bean  of  arrival  of  ahiu  from   Qneboc   uiv 

B  Hrtfoyn  tfs  I  nmnder . 

Dtetmier  *.— Aiutir    arrives  at  Passy  with  dispsitcb™,  and  fli.rft   (A* 
Dm  auemtUtt  mHwj  /vr  Ita. 

Austin's  accent  t  of  his  arrival  at  Pussy .  it  most  be  rt'inemhr-rwt, 
was  not  a  con  tern  por  piteous  entry  by  himself,  as  were  the  notes  of  W *l 
jiole  and  Hatchln-se.ii,  but  was  published  after  his  death,  many  yew* 
alter  the  event  of  which  it  l  rents,  and  was  probably  derived  by  memnr. 
from  bis  conversations.  That  be  was  tbe  first  bearer  of  an  official  n 
port  of  the  capitul  ai  ion  who  reached  Franklin  ia  tbe  point  of  bis  state- 
ment This  priority  of  official  announcement  is  not  inconsistent  vilb 
the  arrival  some  dnys  In-fore  ;it  Nantes  of  a  Charlestowu  vessel  bring- 
ing the  same  news  unofficially,  since  it  is  plain  from  the  Austin  slatr- 
meut  that  tbe  commissioners  had  such  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
portauce  of  tbe  Hews  to  be  expected  that  tbey  were,  on  Austin'* 
arrival,  anxiously  awaiting  him.  As,  on  December  1,  tbe  capitulatim 
was  known  in  London,  through  France,  the  informal  knowledge  of 
most  have  reached  Franklin  at  least  by  Novemlver  30.  If  Bancroft 
was  meditating  stock  -jobbing  in  London  on  faith  of  the  news  he  wonld 
have  set  off  for  Loudon  as  soon  as  tbe  news  was  received.  So  far  from 
doing  so,  be  waited  at  Pussy  not  only  until  Austin's  arrival  on  De 
cember  4,  but  until  the  dispatches  brought  by  Austin  had  been  copied- 
Assuming  Bancroft  to  have  been  the  shrewd  intriguer  and  speculator 
he  is  assumed  to  be,  he  must  have  known  on  December  4  that  tbe  news 
which  had  reached  Nantes  on  November  27  wonld  have  reached  Lon- 
don before  be  could  arrive  tbere.  And  such  was  undoubtedly  the  case. 
The.  capitulaliou  was  known  in  London  on  December  1,  when  Bancroft 
was  still  at  Pansy.* 

Tbe  copies  of  the  home  correspondence  of  the  British  legation  at 
Paris,  deposited  among  the  Sparks  Papers  at  Harvard  College,  gives 
ns  additional  information  to  the  same  effect.  On  December  6  Stor- 
mont,  British  minister  at  Paris,  writes  to  Weymouth,  British  secretary 
of  state,  that  be  has  received  information  of  Bnrgoyne's  surrender,  and 
communicating,  among  other  matter,  a  copy  of  a  paper  of  Franklin, 
"  embodying  the  substance  of  letters  from  Congress  which  left  Boston 
October  31  and  reached  Nantes  December  1."  As  Arthur  Lee's  secre- 
tary was  a  British  spy,  it  may  be  easily  conjectured  in  what  way  this 
paper  of  Franklin  reached  Stormont. 

It  is,  at  first  sight,  very  remarkable  that  when,  on  December  8, 1777, 
the  commissioners  addressed  a  memorial  to  Vergennes,  urging  recogni- 
tion from  France,  they  did  not  say  a  word  in  reference  to  tbe  Saratoga 

"The  Daily  Advertiser  of  Thursday,  December  4,  1777,  contains  an  extract  of  ■ 
loiter  from  Portsmouth,  Due.  2  (Tuesday),  arm  mm  ting  Bnrgoyne's  surrender.  Il 
therefore  took  two  days  for  tbe  news  which  reached  Spit  head  on  Tuesday  to  be  dis- 
seminated in  London.  A  journey  from  Paris  to  London  conld  not  have  consumed  leu 
than  four  days. 
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capitulation,  which  had  such  a  marked  bearing  ou  the  issue  of  recogni- 
tion, while  on  Deceuiber  9  Arthur  Lee,  in  a  letter  to  A  rand  a,  inclosing 
a  copy  of  this  memorial  and  asking  recognition  from  Spain,  is  equally 
silent  as  to  the  capitulation.  The  biographer  of  Arthur  Lee  (his 
nephew,  who  had  access  to  all  his  memoranda),  after  giving  these  two 
letters,  proceeds  to  say  that  "  a  few  days  after  the  presenting  of  the 
above  memorial  to  the  Count  Vergennes  intelligence  of  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  reached  the  commissioners.  They  immediately  laid  it 
before  the  French  court,  and  Mr.  Lee  acquainted  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor with  the  grateful  information  of  that  event"*  This  statement  of 
date  is  a  manifest  error,  as  appears  by  the  extract  from  Lee's  journal 
above  quoted,  which  is  printed  in  the  same  volume.  And  in  the  same 
journal  are  the  following  entries  under  date  of  December  6  and  8, 
1877: 

'*  6th.  Modh.  Gerard,  first  secretary  to  Count  Vergennes,  mot  the  commissioners  at 
Pa»«y.  He  said  he  came  from  the  Counts  Man  re  pas  and  Vergennes  to  congratulate 
the  commissioners  upon  the  news,  to  assure  them  of  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  at 
Versailles,  and  to  desire  on  the  part  of  the  king  any  farther  particulars  they  might 
have.  He  was  informed  that  extracts  were  making  from  all  the  papers,  which  should 
l»e  sent  the  moment  it  was  furnished  ;  and  Mr.  L.  promised  to  send  extracts  from  his 
brother's  letters,  which  contained  some  further  particulars.  Mr.  Gerard  *  *  *  said 
as  there  now  appeared  no  donbt  of  the  ability  and  resolution  of  the  States  to  maintain 
their  Independency,  he  could  assure  them  it  was  wished  they  would  reasume  their 
former  proposition  of  alliance,  or  any  new  one  they  might  have,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  done  too  soon.  •  *  *  Dr.  Franklin  undertook  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  as 
Mr.  Gerard  desired,  and  Mr.  L.  was  to  attend  next  day  to  consult  upon  it.     *     *     * 

"  8th.  Signed  the  memorial  to  Count  Vergennes  desiring  an  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty  that  had  been  proposed,  aud  sent  it  by  young  Mr.  Franklin,  with 
extracts  from  various  American  papers  relative  to  the  operations  against  Burgoyne's 
army."  t 

Of  the  letters  announcing  the  event  to  the  French  court  and  to  Schn- 
lenberg  we  have  no  record;  but  a  letter  from  Schulenburg  to  Arthur 
Lee  of  December  18,  1777,  to  be  hereafter  given,  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  I  learned  by  the  letter  yon  did  mo  the  honor  to  write  on  the  4th  of  this  month  that 
these  advantages  (Howe's  advance)  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne." 

Arthur  Lee  also,  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Adams  of  December  18, 1777,  J 
speaks  of  "the  authentic  accounts  which  reached  most  parts  of  Europe 
about  the  same  time,  the  beginning  of  this  month,  of  Burgoyne1*  surrender," 
etc. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  Austin  arrived  at  Passy  and  delivered  his 
papers  on  December  4,  and  probable  that  the  omission  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  notice  the  capitulation  in  their  letter  to  Vergennes  of  Decem- 
ber 8  is  to  be  explained  by  their  having  previously  announced  it  iu  a 


•  1  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  113.  t  Ibid.,  357,  358.  \  Ibid.,  114. 
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letter  now  lost.    But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  news  of 
the  surrender  did  not  reach  London  through  Bancroft.* 

Bancroft  wan  at  Paris  on  January  22, 1778,  and  hearing  of  Arthur  Lee's  charges  as  to 
his  communicating  the  Saratoga  news,  he  then  wrote  a  letter,  now  among  the  Sparb 
MSS.  at  Harvard,  resenting  with  great  spirit  this  charge  and  declaring  its  basekw- 
ness;  and  this  was  followed  up  hy  a  letter  from  him  ou  February  9,  1778.  Arthur 
Leo,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  for  in  a  letter 
to  Richard  H.  Lee  of  February  5, 1778,  now  in  the  University  of  Virginia  collection,  be 
declares  that  ou  "  further  information  "  received  by  him  he  exonerates  Bancroft  from 
the  charge  of  disloyal  disclosures.  Such  disclosures  were  undoubtedly  made,  but 
they  were  made  by  Arthur  Lee's  own  treacherous  secretary,  Thornton,  who  placed, 
as  wo  will  see,  iu  the  hands  of  the  British  ministry  copies  of  the  commissioner's  let- 
ters to  Verge nnes  of  December  8, 1777,  and  to  Congress  of  December  18  and  19,  1777, 1 
and  from  whom,  probably,  Stormont  received  the  information  communicated  by  him 
in  his  letter  to  Weymouth,  already  noted,  of  December  6. 

The  other  specification  relates  to  the  alleged  corrupt  disclosures  by 
Bancroft  in  London  of  the  French -American  treaty  of  February,  17784 
As  to  this  it  may  be  remarked  as  follows:  (1)  As  early  as  January  30, 
1778,  when  Bancroft  was  at  Passy,  Weymouth,  British  secretary  of 
state,  wrote  to  Grantham,  minister  at  Madrid,  that  there  "is  good  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  a  treaty  is  forming  and  perhaps  concluded  between 
the  French  court  and  the  Americans  in  rebellion.''  § 

(2)  As  early  as  January  5, 1778,  Hutchinson  ||  speaks  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  having  a  letter  from  France  announcing  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  And  on  February  18, 1778,  "  it  is  said  the  French  have 
actually  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  them  (the  United 
States)  as  independent  States."  fl 

(3)  On  February  17,  according  to  Horace  Waipole,  Lord  North  "was 
asked  (by  Fox)  *  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  treaty  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  France  is  signed.'  He  would  not  answer  till  Sir  George 
Saville  hallooed  out :  *  An  answer,  an  answer,  an  answer.'  His  lordship 
then  rose,  could  not  deny  the  fact,  but  said  that  he  did  uot  know  it 
officially;  that  is,  I  suppose  it  does  not  stand  on  the  votes  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Paris."  ** 

To  this  it  is  added,  in  a  note,  that  Fox  stated,  "  My  cousin,  Thomas 
Waipole,  had  acquainted  me  that  the  treaty  with  France  was  signed.'1 
As  we  hear,  in  the  correspondence  above  quoted  of  George  III,  of  letters 
from  Bancroft  to  Thomas  Waipole  beiug  "intercepted,"  and  in  this  way 


*  See  2  Parton's  Franklin,  284,  where  it  is  said  that  Austin  reached  Paasy  in  "* 
chaise,"  and  that  a  rumor  preceded  him  of  his  arrival,  so  that  "the  circle  of  official 
Americans"  had  time  to  get  out  to  Passy  to  meet  him.  This  precludes  the  ides  of 
very  great  precipitancy  of  travel. 

t  See  infra,  $  207. 

t  This  charge  is  expressly  made  by  Richard  H.  Lee  in  a  letter  to  Arthur  Lee.  (1*0 
MSB.,  30  South.  Lit.  Mess.  11.) 

$  Sparks  MSS.,  Harvard  College ;  Bancroft  MSS. 

II  2  Diary,  175. 

Hid.,  18(5. 

**  Waipole  to  Mason,  Feb.  \B,  \Ti$>\  T  C\\\\\\\\t^\\tA\fo  W&lnole,  31. 
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reachiug  the  kiug,  we  have  an  inkling  of  the  way  in  which  Thomas  Wal- 
pole  was  informed  of  the  treaty.  If  through  Bancroft,  the  information 
was  given  under  Franklin's  advice  for  communication  to  the  leaders  of 
the  whig  opposition. 

(4)  The  sole  evidence  brought  to  sustain  the  charge  is  a  statement 
made  April  11, 1778,  by  "  Mr.  Livingston,"  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Bancroft  to  Mr.  Wharton  (an  American  banker  in  Loudon)  u  inform- 
ing him  that  be  might  depend  upon  it  he  had  it  from  the  very  best  au- 
thority that  the  treaty  with  the  court  of  France  was  to  be  signed  on  the 
5th  or  6th  of  February ,  and  desiring  him  to  make  his  speculations  accord- 
ingly, or  words  to  that  effect."  "  Mr.  Livingston"  appears  to  have  been 
the  captain  of  an  American  ship,  who  had  some  business  relations  with 
Paul  Jones,  and  Jones  naturally,  in  view  of  the  immense  stake  involved, 
took  upon  himself  immediately  to  investigate  the  charge.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Livingston  on  the  subject,  and  he  learned  that  Living- 
ston's "certificate"  was  given  in  Paris,  to  ward  off  the  suspicious  then 
existing  implicating  Arthur  Lee  and  Izard  in  the  disclosure.  He  then 
made  further  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  Liv- 
ingston dated  Nantes,  March  13,  1779,*  in  which  he  states  that  "  Mr. 
Wharton,"  to  whom  Bancroft  is  said  to  have  communicated  the  igfar-. 
mation, "  declared  he  would  make  oath  that  he  nevc^pfiftNtcMtoy  letter 
or  information  whatever  from  Dr.  Bancroft  on  theTObject  of  your  cer- 
tificate [as  to  such  treaty],  until  after  the  publication  of  the  treaty 
between  France  and  America."  There  is  nothing,  it  is  true,  incon- 
sistent with  this  letter  in  the  statement,  current  at  the  time,  that  Ban- 
croft had  been  losing  money  by  dabbling  in  the  English  funds.  But 
this  statement  rests  on  no  reliable  authority ;  and  the  charge  that  he 
lost  money  by  such  investments  involves  no  such  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  secret  intelligence  as  would  follow  from  an  abuse  of  his  privileges  as 
Franklin's  friend. 

There  are  some  considerations  which  are  entitled  to  great  weight  in 
determining  this  vexed  issue  of  Bancroft's  fidelity  to  his  American  em- 
ployers. Vergennes  had  a  secret  police  which,  for  activity  and  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  for  the  powers  with  which  they  were  charged,  could 
not  be  surpassed.  No  one  knew  better  than  he  how  enormous  was  the 
stake  depending  on  Bancroft's  trustworthiness.  From  Arthur  Lee 
came  warning  after  warning  that  Bancroft  was  a  British  emissary,  that 
he  sold  diplomatic  secrets  in  the  London  market. t    Vergennes'  atten- 

•  M8S.  Cong.  Lib. 

t  That  Bancroft  did  not  shirk  this  issue  appears  from  his  letters,  already  cited,  of  Jan. 
22,  and  Feb.  9, 1778,  to  Arthur  Lee,  in  which,  in  tones  of  strong  resentment,  he  calls 
upon  Lee  to  prove  the  charges  so  made.  (See  MSS.  Harvard  College.)  On  March  31, 
1778,  Bancroft,  iu  a  letter  to  Congress  (MSS.  Department  of  State),  defined  his  positiou 
squarely,  saying  that  the  publication  by  Congress  of  his  connection  with  the  legatiou 
had  made  it  perilous  for  him  to  go  to  Englaud,  and  necessitated  his  remaining  in 
France.  In  France  ho  remained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  an  avowed 
American  agent,  presenting  himself  in  this  attitude  to  the  criticism  of  France  and  the 
hostility  of  English  agents. 
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tion,  under  these  circumstances,  must  have  been  closely  given  to 
croft ;  every  step  Bancroft  took  must  have  been  watched,  eray 
he  trusted  to  the  mail  examined.  Yet,  with  this  opportunity  of 
oaghly  acquainting  himself  with  Bancroft's  character  and 
with  the  immense  importance  of  the  interests  involved  sttoralatiag 
to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  we  And  Vergennes  not  only 
from  Beano's  arrival  in  1775  to  1783,  Bancroft's  intimat 
with  the  American  legation,  but  bestowing  on  him  special  marks 
personal  confidence.  He  sent  Bancroft  to  Ireland  on  i 
mission  to  report  on  the  temper  of  Irish  malcontents.*  When 
croft  visited  Nantes  and  reported  himself  dogged  by  British  det 
Yergennes  ordered  to  bis  aid  special  French  detectives.  If 
was  himself  a  British  spy,  he  succeeded  for  eight  years  in  co 
his  true  character  from  a  police  the  most  sagacious  and  ubiq 
and  from  a  minister  who  had  the  unlimited  use  of  this  police,  who 
himself  a  patient  and  cautions  student  of  character,  and  who  ksafli 
how  vital  it  was  to  his  country  and  to  himself  that  disloyalty  sooh 
that  imputed  to  Bancroft  should  be  summarily  dealt  with,  t 
Franklin  had  the  benefit  of  Yergennes'  police  information,  sad,  at, 
Ltion  to  this,  Franklin  was  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Bancroft 


eiiiPofl^^flBUie  most  delicate  confidential  missions,  and  in  tkfe^ 
way  openingTPMn  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  legation.  Fraakfi* 
was  a  keen  observer  of  character,  as  well  as  of  diplomatic  and  poiitfctt 

actions;  yet  Franklin,  as  we  have  seen,  retained  his  confidence  in  Baa- 
croft  to  the  end,  and  even  after  Bancroft  had  decided  to  elect  England, 
after  the  peace,  as  his  home,  gave  him,  when  visiting  the  United  States, 
affectionate  letters  of  commendation. 

Jefferson,  when  in  the  French  mission,  received,  as  to  Bancroft,  the 
views  both  of  Franklin  and  Vergennes.  And  we  find  Jefferson {  going 
out  of  his  way,  in  a  business  letter  from  Paris,  to  assure  Bancroft  of 
his  "  sincere  and  great  esteem  and  attachment" 

During  the  peace  negotiations  in  the  fall  of  1782  Adams  aud  La  Fay- 
ette frequently  met  Bancroft  at  Passy  or  at  dinners  diplomatic  or  serai- 
diplomatic.  Adams  not  only  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  look  chari- 
tably upon  Franklin's  particular  associates,  but  knew  of  Arthur  Lee's 
charges  against  Bancroft  in  1778;  yet  Adams,  when  recording  in  bis 
journal  his  meeting  Bancroft  at  a  dinner  at  which  the  terms  of  peace 
were  discussed,  says  not  a  word  intimating  that  Bancroft  was  undeserv- 
ing of  the  confidence  thus  bestowed  on  him.  Had  Adams  even  sus- 
pected this,  his  straightforward  honesty  would  have  at  once  sounded 
the  alarm.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  La  Fayette,  to  whose  chival- 
ric  temper  perfidy  was  inexpressibly  odious,  and  who  not  only  had  many 

*  See  Ridley's  Jour.,  Sparks  MSS.,  Harvard  College,  vol.  52,  No.  1.,  p.  32. 
t  Both  in  1781  and  in  1782  Vergennes  iii  his  correspondence  expresses  his  confi- 
dence in  Bancroft, 
t  March,  2,  1789. 
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opportunities  of  meeting  Bancroft,  bat  who  knew  whatever  the  French 
court  knew  as  to  Bancroft's  course  in  France. 

Thomas  Walpole,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Lord  Walpole  and  a 
uephew  of  the  great  Sir  Robert,  was  an  advanced  whig;  had  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  taken  strong  American  ground;  was  of  a  character 
siugulalry  generous  and  high  toned;*  was  possessed  of  wealth  so  great 
as  to  be  beyond  pecuniary  temptation,  aud  had  notonly  been  a  consistent 
friend  of  Bancroft,  but  was  the  person,  according  to  Horace  Walpole,  to 
whom  Franklin  communicated  important  incidents  which  it  was  desirable 
to  have  made  public  in  England.  That  through  Bancroft  this  intelligence 
reached  Walpole  we  may  gather  from  a  letter  of  George  III,  already 
quoted.  And  Walpole,  had  he  conceived  Bancroft  was  playing  him 
false  and  was  all  that  time  a  government  spy,  would  have  spurned  him 
from  his  presence. 

But  in  order  to  believe  that  Bancroft  was  such  a  spy,  we  have  to 
believe  that  he  was  so  consummate  an  artist  in  treachery  as  for  seven 
critical  years,  when  he  was  in  the  full  glare  of  police  observation  as 
well  as  of  shrewd  personal  inspection,  not  only  to  have  deceived  Ver- 
gennes,  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Walpole,  but  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
heads  of  the  very  government  for  which  he  was  working.  George  111, 
as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  him  as  an  American  not  to  be  trusted, 
who  wrote  "  intercepted"  letters  to  Walpole,  and  whose  talk  when  in 
London  was  got  up  for  American  purposes  in  order  to  mislead  Eu gland. 
Stormont  calls  him  a  "  rebel."  And  Thornton,  who  we  now  know  was 
a  British  spy,  was  set  to  work  to  try  to  effect  Bancroft's  removal  from 
Paris,  if  not  his  expulsion  from  France.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Bancroft  was  a  traitor,  employed  by  secret  agents  of  the  British  foreigu 
office  without  the  knowledge  of  the  kiugor  of  Lord  North.  But  if  so  it 
is  extraordinary  that  such  employment  should  have  eluded  the  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  Vergeuues  and  Franklin,  but  of  George  III  and  Lord 
North,  whose  correspondence  shows  how  closely  they  inspected  what- 
ever they  could  glean  from  British  spies.  And  it  seems  equally  extraor- 
dinary that  one  branch  of  the  British  Government  should  seek,  as  did 
Thornton's  employers,  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  most  effective  of 
the  agents  of  another  branch  of  that  government. 

One  more  element  in  this  difficult  case  remains  to  be  noticed.  Those 
who  read  the  very  interesting  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  as  on  tile  in  the  Congressional  Library,  will  be  struck  with 
the  large  share  occupied  in  it  by  Bancroft.  Letters  from  Bancroft  to 
Jones  are  comparatively  rare,  as  Jones  does  not  seem  to  have  scrupu- 
lously preserved  letters  he  received.  But  it  is  otherwise  as  to  letters 
he  sent  out,  aud  of  these  we  find  in  the  congressional  collection  the 
following,  to  which  attention  may  properly  be  called: 

Jones  to  Bancroft,  August  14,  August  24,  September  23,  September 


Seo  infra,  $  202. 
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30,  October  4,  October  7,  October  15,  November  11,  December  18,17*8; 
March  <J,  1779;  January  10,  Juue  27,  July  17,  1780* 

These  letters  cover  some  the  most  critical  epochs  in  Jones9  eventW 
career;  and  in  reference  to  his  proposed  plans  for  sndden  surprise*  of 
British  shipping  and  descent  on  Scotch  towns  they  disclose  the  detub 
of  his  plans,  state  the  armament  and  supplies  he  required,  and  imptow 
Bancroft's  agency  in  obtaiuiug  for  him  such  assistance  from  the  French 
ministry  and  from  Franklin.    Jones  was  at  that  time  the  most  danger- 
ous enemy  Britain  had  on  the  high  seas.    By  his  stealth,  his  coolnoi, 
his  amazing  fighting  qualities,  he  had  not  only  iuflieted  great  low  by 
the  prizes  he  had  seized,  but  he  had  compelled  a  large  naval  force 
to  be  retained  for  home  defense  and  had  trebled  the  curreut  rate* of 
insurance  of  merchant  ships.    In  addition  to  the  remarkable  gifts  this 
possessed  by  him  as  a  naval  commander  he  was  a  siugularly  good  judge 
of  character,  though  tending  sometimes  to  undue  distrust.    Had  Ban- 
croft been  in  British  pay  he  could  at  once  have  put  a  stop  to  Jowrf 
career  by  disclosing  the  plans  of  his  next  cruise;  had  Jones  suspected 
him  of  this  perfidy,  either  by  finding  that  his  plans  leaked  out  or  by 
receiving  extraneous  proof  of  Bancroft's  double  dealiug,  swift  and  terri- 
ble would  have  been  the  vengeance  that  followed  ;  for  in  such  cases 
Joues  did  not  stay  his  hand.    But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  letters 
of  confidence  and  affection,  of  information,  of  supplication  for  aid,  con- 
tinue to  be  addressed  to  Bancroft  with  increasing  fervency  as  long 
as  Jones  was  in  American  or  French  service.    Many  of  them  are  in 
cipher  which  defies  translation.     But  from  what  is  decipherable  we 
find  them  displaying  throughout  entire  trust  and  strong  regard.    And, 
as  if  summing  up  his  opinion  of  Bancroft,  we  find  a  letter  from  Jones 
to  Carmichael,  dated  at   I/Orient,  August  1),  1780,  in  which  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  expressing  my  earnest  wish  to  hear  of  your 
being  on  terms  of  confidential  intimacy  with  Bancroft.  You  know  his  great  abilities, 
and  I  am  much  nistaken  if  ho  has  not  a  great  and  good  heart.*' 

A  letter  from  Bancroft  to  Jones,  dated  February  2'1,  1779  (Coug  Lib.  MSS. ),  con- 
tains the  following: 

u  F.  [Franklin  )  has  wiitten  to  Mr.  Hartley  to  obtain  a  protection  to  my  goingtoand 
returning  from  England  safely.  If  it  comes,  I  shall  immediately  set  out  and  endeavor 
to  do  what  I  can  for  von." 

« 

After  some  information  as  to  the  chances  of  Joues  procuring  cannon,  the  letter 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"(?.  Dist.  i  D'Kstaing]  has  blundered  about  in  the  West  Indies  so  as  to  permit  the 
British  lleet  and  troops  there  to  take  St.  Lucia,  without  having  himself  done  any- 
thing, which  is  mo-t  vexatious.  The  news  is  hushed  up  here  as  yet,  but  can  not 
long  be  kept  quiet." 

He  then  asks  for  information  a*  to  English  prisoners  taken  by  American  cruiser?, 
which  "  will  be  necessarv  if  I  «jo  the  journey.'' 

From  this  we  learn  that  Bancroft,  before  this  proposed  trip  to  England,  sought  a 
safe-conduct,  to  he  obtained  thromjh  Ihirtlri/,  then  a  leader  of  what  was  called  the 
American  party  in  the  House  of  ('ominous,  a  party  which  was  said  to  be  more  strongly 
American    than    were   the   Americans    themselves,  and  who  would  have  as  angrily 
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resented  the  imposition  on  tbem  of  a  ministerial  spy  as  would  Americans  themselves. 
This  particular  errand  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Americans  imprisoned 
in  England.  But,  in  view  of  Bancroft's  connection  with  Hartley  and  Thomas  Wal- 
pole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  view  his  errand  as  having  a  general  political  bearing. 
Nor  can  we  comprebeud,  when  we  remember  Hartley's  character  for  sincerity  and 
for  worth,  that  he  would  have  taken  this  means  of  confidential  communication  with 
one  whom  be  had  the  faintest  reason  to  suspect  of  beiug  a  ministerial  spy. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  relations  of  Jones  and  Bancroft :  * 

"  I  count  too  much  on  your  affection  to  suppose  even  for  an  instant  that  you  have 
not  felt  for  my  unhappy  situation  "  (from  want  of  means  to  go  to  sea.) 

•'  I  have  seen  your  t  letter  to  Dr.  F.  of  the  4th  instant,  and  have  been  since  labor- 
ing to  the  utmost  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  appeared  likely  to  retard  your 
departure.  I  am  assured  that  the  100,000  livres  to  be  divided  amongst  those  who  go 
out  with  you  in  the  Alliance  on  account  of  their  prize  money  will  certaiuly  be  forth- 
coming at  L'Orient  and  distributed.  *  *  *  I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  sail 
by  the  end  of  next  week.  I  write  in  great  haste,  as  you  will  perceive,  and  even  can 
only  assure  yon  of  my  unalterable  affection  and  devotiou." 

On  July  17,  1780,  Jones  implores  Bancroft  to  aid  him  in  the  settlement  of  the  prize- 
money  claims  of  the  men  on  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Alliance,  "  or  my  credit  in 
America  will  be  undone  in  the  opinion  of  the  seamen ;  and  even  here  what  can  I 
expect  less  than  a  second  revolt.  *  *  *  The  further  the  war  advances  the 
more  I  fancy  I  see  the  benefit  that  would  r3sult  from  such  services  as  I  have  pro- 
posed," and  he  then  urges  Bancroft's  aid  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  French  author- 
ities. 

While  the  use  of  ciphers  in  this  correspondence,  of  which  the  key  is 
now  lost,  shows  as  its  confidential  character,  it  prevents  us  from  know- 
ing the  secret  instructions  as  conveyed  by  Bancroft  under  which  Jones 
acted. 

(5)  The  most  singular  paper,  however,  bearing  on  this  issue  is  one 
recently  (1888)  brought  to  light  by  DoniolJ  in  his  third  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1888,  where  he  states  that  there  is  now  in  the  French  foreign 
office  a  paper  in  Vergenues'  baud,  indorsed  "  Extrait  d'une  lettre  de  M. 
Arthur  Lee  &  Md  Shelburne,  ecrite  iuim&liatemeut  apr&s  la  signature 
du  traits  entre  la  Frauce  et  les  r3tat  s-  CTuis  de  l'Amerique."  In  this  ex- 
tract Lee  informs  Shelburne  that  the  treaty  is  about  to  be  signed,  aud 
that  England  will  have  to  hurry  if  she  would  break  the  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  France.  This  memorandum  not  only  helps  to 
explain  Vergenues'  uuiforra  distrust  of  Arthur  Lee,  but  shows,  if  the 
copy  be  correct,  that  Arthur  Lee  personally  sent  immediate  intelligence 
of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to  England.  That  copies  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  correspondence  relative  thereto,  were  in  the  hands  of  Thorn- 
ton, his  secretary,  aud  by  the  latter  probably  furnished  to  Stormont, 
and  that  some  of  this  correspondence  certainly  passed  from  Thornton 
to  the  British  archives,  is  elsewhere  noticed.  And  in  this  connection 
it  mast  be  remembered  that  William  Lee  also  comes  on  the  stage  as  an 
alleged  divulger  of  the  treaty ;  a  charge  of  this  kiud  being  the  occasion 
of  a  proposed  duel  to  which  he  was  to  have  been  a  party.    The  truth, 


*  Jones  to  Bancroft,  Jan.  10,  1780.  t  Bancroft  to  Jones,  April  15,  1780. 

{Doniol,  iii,  169. 
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however,  probably  is  that  there  was  no  divulging  of  the  treaty 
iHMly  iu  snob  a  way  as  to  make   an  opportunity  for  stock-johbiiig. 
After  the  steps  France  had  taken  in  receiving  the  American  minister* 
and  granting  thein  aid,  a  treaty  on  her  part  was  a  necessity. 

I  have  gone  with  what.  I  fear  is  much  tediousuess  into  the  question 
whether  Edward  Bancroft  was  a  "double  spy,"  because  I  felt  that  if  lit 
were  so  this  would  involve  grave  imputation*  on  at  least  the  sagacilj 
and  the  vigilance  of  Franklin,  of  Vergeuues,  of  Paul  Jones  as  *H1 
in  a  minor  degree  of  Jefferson,  of  La  Fayette,  of  John  Adams,  of 
Thomas  Walpole,  all  of  whom  gave  Bancroft  tbeir  confidence.  Sustain- 
ing the  charge  of  this  double  treachery,  we  undoubtedly  have  tl» 
authority  of  our  great  historian,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  who  is  followed 
by  Doniol  iu  bis  exhaustive  aud  thorough  work,  already  frequently 
cited.  It  may  bo  that  documents  may  hereafter  be  brought  to  light 
which  may  fasten  on  Bancroft,  the  perfidy  charged  against  him.  But 
with  the  information  now  before  us  we  must  make  choice  between  the 
following  hypotheses  as  to  Bancroft's  course  during  the  Revolution: 

(1)  He  communicated,  under  Franklin's  direction,  such  information 
to  reliable  English  friends  as  it  was  considered  desirable  to  have  in 
this  way  disseminated. 

(2)  Iu  his  visits  to  Loudon,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Revolution,  he 
mixed,  no  doubt,  with  the  American  Loudon  colony,  and  in  that  colony 
there  was  a  gossiping  group  of  true  men  and  false.  We  learn  that 
busy  among  them  was  Paul  Wentworth,  who  was  undoubtedly  under 
British  pay ;  and  Digges,  of  whom  we  shall  learn  more  hereafter,  was 
there,  blauk  iu  heart  and  insidious  in  tongue.  These  men,  directly  or 
indirectly,  may  have  heard  what  Bancroft  had  to  say,  and  have  re- 
ported it  to  their  British  employers.  Bancroft,  all  authorities  agree, 
was  a  man  of  kindly  temper,  aud  not  overcautious  in  his  talk.  He  was 
not  trained  to  diplomacy,  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  diplomatist; 
if  the  letters  we  have  from  him  and  the  references  to  him  above  given 
are  to  be  relied  on,  ho  was  ingenuous  as  well  as  enthusiastic  in  bis  main- 
tenance of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enlisted ;  much  that  he  said 
might  in  this  way  be  caught  up  and  reported  to  British  officials.  Aud 
these  letters  from  him,  as  we  have  already  seen  was  the  case  with  a 
letter  of  his  to  Thomas  Walpole,  might  have  been  intercepted,  and 
be  might  iu  this  way  have  been  placed  in  the  positiou  of  au  iuvoluntary 
informer. 

(3)  It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  may  have  beeu  one  of  those  secret 
and  masked  spies  employed  by  subotlicials  of  Britain  of  whose  vm 
names  the  officials  in  chief  were  kept  in  iguorauce,  aud  who  in  the 
official  reports  are  designated  by  ciphers  or  by  fictitious  names.  This 
is  the  only  hypothesis  imputing  guilt  to  Bancroft  which  is  consistent 
with  the  ignorance  of  Goorgu  III  aud  of  Lord  North  of  the  faet  that 
he  was  under  their  employ.  It  may  hereafter  appear,  on  the  uneartti- 
iug  of  the  secret  service  papers  of  the  British  foreign  office,  that  tlii" 
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was  really  Bancroft's  positiou.  But  if  it  be  so,  lie  presents  a  ease  of 
which  history  affords  no  parallel.  To  believe  him  guilty  of  such 
atrocious  and  yet  exquisitely  subtle  perfidy  we  must  believe  that,  in- 
genuous, simple-hearted,  and  credulous  as  he  appeared  to  the  general 
observer,  occupying  to  Franklin  and  to  America  a  position  not  unlike 
what  Boswell  did  to  Johnson  and  Corsica,  though  with  certain  scientific 
aptitudes  to  which  Boswell  laid  no  claim  and  with  an  apparent  occa- 
sional heroism  of  which  Boswell  was  incapable,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a 
dissembler  so  artful  as  to  defy  the  scrutiny  of  Franklin,  with  whom  he 
was  in  constant  intercourse ;  an  intriguer  so  skillful  as,  without  money 
or  power,  to  deceive  Vergenues  aud  the  multitudiuous  police  with 
which  Vergennes  encircled  him ;  a  villain  so  profoundly  wary  as  to  win 
the  confidence  of  Paul  Jones,  professedly  aidiug  him  in  desperate  secret 
raids  on  the  British  coast,  and  yet,  by  an  art  almost  unfathomable,  re- 
serving the  disclosure  of  these  secrets  to  British  officials  until  a  future 
day  which  never  came;  a  double  traitor,  whose  duplicity  was  so  masterly 
as  to  be  unsuspected  by  the  British  court,  which  held  him  to  be  a  rebel ; 
and  by  such  men  as  La  Fayette,  as  John  Adams,  as  Jefferson,  who 
regarded  him  as  a  true  friend.  This  amusing  combination  of  ap- 
parently absolutely  inconsistent  characteristics  may  exist  in  bewilder- 
ing harmony  in  the  character  of  Edward  Bancroft;  but  such  a  phenom- 
enon should  not  be  believed  to  exist  without  strong  proof. 
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Omtnt  dm taMtn  §197.  In  considering  the  class  of  persons  »hoa 
we  now  approach  it  must  be  kept  in  mi  ml  that  down 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  all  nice  to  tbe  British  crown  was 
formally  acknowledged  in  America  u  well  as  iu  England.  Tbcre  were 
those  in  England,  including  Borne  of  tbe  most  eminent  of  Englishmen. 
who  held  that  the  country  to  which  their  patriotism  was  devoted  in- 
cluded America  aa  well  aa  England,  and  tbey  looked  u ; a  separation 

with  pain  on  account  not  only  of  tbe  war  to  which  it  would  lead,  but 
of  the  rapture  of  country  it  involved,  and  of  tbe  peril  to  English  lib- 
erty it  would  bring!  By  multitudes  in  America  the  separation  was  for 
the  same  reasons,  though  with  greater  intensity,  dreaded ;  tor  however 
necessary  it  might  be  deemed,  they  regarded  it  not  merely  as  tearing 
asunder  a  country  which  they  loved  as  a  whole,  but  as  expatriating 
them  from  England,  which  they  regarded,  with  all  its  faults,  aa  tbe 
homo  from  which  their  language,  their  literature,  their  most  cherished 
institutions,  their  own  forefathers,  if  not  themselves,  had  come.  Men 
of  these  classes,  convinced  though  they  might  be  that  if  tbe  British 
Government  persisted  in  its  course  separation  would  come,  and  differ- 
ing as  they  might  as  to  tbe  portion  of  the  country  they  would  adhere 
to  after  the  separation,  would  very  naturally  join  in  any  movement  of 
accommodation  which  might  make  separation  less  imperative  or  more 
amicable.  Such  men  might  be  likened  to  those  who  on  tbe  eve  of  the 
late  civil  war  met  for  peace  conferences  at  Washington,  aud  who  after- 
wards, when  war  came,  were  found  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  tbe 
other  of  the  contest.  Yet,  while  this  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  men  engaged  in  tbese  peace  conferences  were  thor- 
oughly and  even  passionately  iu  earnest  in  their  desire  to  avert  war. 
Tbe  same  also  may  be  said  of  Horace  Greeley  and  others,  who,  with 
entire  loyalty  to  their  Sag,  sought  to  bring  about  a  pacific  settlement 
during  tbe  struggle.  As  influenced  by  similar  motives  of  humanity 
may  be  mentioned  several  British  subjects  who  during  the  Revolution 
endeavored,  sometimes  it  may  be  with  the  assent  of  George  III  and  of 
North,  sometimes  on  their  own  motion,  to  approach  Franklin  with  tbe 
object  of  inducing  him  to  consent  to  an  accommodation  short  of  inde- 
pendence. 
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Of  the  position  of  intermediaries  of  tins  class  we  have  the  following 
discriminating  notice  by  an  intelligent  historian: 

•'  Under  the  surface  the  while,  and  known  only  to  those  directly  concerned  therein 
were  covert  attempts  on  the  part  of  England  to  open  communication  with  Franklin 
by  means  of  personal  friends.  There  had  been  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  oar 
independence  that  England  would  not  have  given  to  prevent  the  alliance  with  France; 
and  now  there  was  nothing  that  she  was  not  ready  to  do  to  prevent  it  from  accomplish- 
ing its  purpose.  And  it  adds  wonderfully  to  our  conception  of  Frauklin  to  think  of  him 
as  going  about  with  this  knowledge,  in  additiou  to  the  knowledge  of  so  much  else  in 
his  mind — this  care,  in  addition  to  so  many  other  cares,  ever  weighing  upon  his  heart. 
Little  did  jealous,  intriguing  Lee  know  of  these  things;  petulant,  waspish  Izard  still 
less.  A  mind  less  sagacious  than  Franklin's  might  have  grown  suspicious  under  the 
influences  that  were  employed  to  awaken  his  distrust  of  Vergennes.  And  a  character 
less  firmly  established  would  have  lost  its  hold  upon  Vergennes  amid  the  constant  efforts 
tbat  were  made  to  shake  his  confidence  in  the  gratitude  and  good  faith  of  America. 
But  Franklin,  who  believed  that  timely  faith  was  a  part  of  wisdom,  went  directly  to  the 
French  minister  with  the  propositions  of  the  English  emissaries,  and,  frankly  telling 
him  all  about  them  and  taking  counsel  of  him  as  to  the  manner  of  meeting  them,  not 
only  stripped  them  of  their  power  to  harm  him,  but  converted  the  very  measures 
which  his  enemies  had  so  insidiously  and,  as  they  deemed,  so  skillfully  prepared  for  his 
rain,  into  new  sources  of  strength. *'    (Prof.  G.  W.  Greene,  15  Atlantic  Monthly,  586.) 

Of  the  attitude  in  1775-'76  of  the  whig  leaders  as  to  conciliation, 
Lecky  thus  speaks : 

"  Several  other  propositions  tending  toward  conciliation  were  made  in  this  session. 
On  March  22,  1775,  Burke,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches,  moved  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions recommending  a  repeal  of  the  recent  acts  complained  of  in  America  reforming 
the  admiralty  court  and  the  position  of  the  judges,  and  leaving  American  taxation  to 
the  American  assemblies,  without  touching  upon  any  question  of  abstract  right.  A 
lew  days  later  Hartley  moved  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  government  to  make 
requisitions  to  the  colonial  assemblies  to  provide  of  their  own  authority  for  their  own 
defense;  and  Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir  G.  Savile  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  endeavored  to  obtaiu  a  repeal  of  the  Quebec  act.  All  these  attempts 
however  were  defeated  by  enormous  majorities.  The  petition  of  Congress  to  the 
king  was  referred  to  Parliament,  which  refused  to  receive  it,  and  Franklin,  after  vain 
efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  returned  from  England  to  America.  The  legislature 
of  New  York,  separating  from  the  other  colonies,  made  a  supreme  effort  to  heal  the 
wound  by  a  remonstrance  which  was  presented  by  Burke  on  May  15.  Though  strongly 
asserting  the  sole  right  of  the  Colonics  to  tax  themselves,  and  complaining  of  the 
many  recent  acts  inconsistent  with  their  freedom,  it  was  drawn  up  in  terms  that 
were  studiously  moderate  and  respectful.  It  disclaimed  '  the  most  distant  desire  of 
independence  of  the  parent  kingdom.7  It  acknowledged  fully  the  general  superin- 
tending power  of  the  English  Parliament  and  its  right '  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the 
Colonies  so  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country,'  and  it 
expressed  the  readiness  of  New  York  to  bear  its  '  full  proportion  of  aids  to  the  crown 
for  the  public  service,'  though  it  made  no  allusion  to  the  project  of  supporting  an 
American  army.  The  govern ment,  however,  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
fuse to  receive  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  deuied  the  complete  legislative  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  Colonies  as  it  had  been  denned  by  the  declaratory  act."  (3  Lecky's 
History  of  England,  422.)  * 

It  mast  be  remembered  that  a  section  of  the  English  opposition  oat- 
Americanized,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  even  the  most  extreme 


#  See  also  supra,  $  31,  as  to  position  of  English  whiga  in  t«&v*^»  ta  IVA^gft^ta&s^ 


Americana.  In  America  the  diameter  of  George  111  was  prior  to  the 
Revolution  regarded  with  Unit  respect  which  tlio  people  of  a  distant 
colony  would  be  likely  to  jiay  to  a  monarch  with  whose  crown  they  lunl 
many  glorious  associations.  In  Kn  gland  the  old  whig  families,  who  nil 
his  reign  had  controlled  public  affairs,  regarded  him  with  auger  us  a 
qutt*i  usurper,  ami  to  this  was  added  the  political  hostility  caused  hy 
bis  affection  for  ISnte.  bused  on  wb:it  was  supposed  to  be  bis  mother* 
guilty  preference  and  his  stupidly  arrogant  avowala  of  high  tory  senti- 
ments Id  bis  ordinary  talk.  The  personal  hatred  felt  for  aim  by  at  lent 
some  leading  Englishmen  of  the  day  will  be  seen  in  Junius'  letters  and 
in  the  conwpondenoe  of  Boofcingham,  Fox,  and  Barke.  We  lure  titan- 
fine  in  England,  in  addition  to  the  political  opposition  to  bin  in  which 
American  liberals  joined,  a  personal  bitterness  to  him  which  was  not  felt 
in  America.  So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  prominent  English  liberals 
did  not  hesitate  pnbliely  to  express  their  delight  at  America's  TietortM 
and  to  decline,  when  in  the  army,  to  join  their  regiments  when  o* 
American  service 

When  the  question  is  asked,  why  did  not  the  British  ministry  arrest 
men  of  tide  class  when  corresponding  with  the  American  legation— a 
question  Often  pat  by  Hutchinson  and  other  refugees  in  England — the 
answer,  BS  elsewhere  noticed,  is,  that  they  could  not  be  arrested  without 
arresting  almost  the  whole  whig  opposition.  Burke  and  Fox  openly 
proclaimed  their  correspondence  with  Franklin  ;  ami  they  united  with  | 
Chatham  in  holding  every  "British  and  Hessian"  victory  over  America 
was  a  victory  over  English  freedom,  and  in  publicly  giving  every  en-  I 
coaragement  to  the  American  insurgents.*  It  may  also  be  observed 
that  visits  to  Paris  of  "intermediaries"  of  this  class,  pure-minded  men, 
whose  object  was  peace,  it  was  not  North's  policy  to  prevent.  What- 
ever the  king  may  have  thought,  the  greatest  wish  of  North  waste 
effect  a  reconciliation,  Amiable,  easy,  with  no  talents  or  desire  for 
war,  and  gradually  growing  in  the  conviction  that  by  war  the  old  con- 
dition of  the  Colonies  could  not  be  restored,  so  far  from  desiring  to  stop 
the  friends  of  peace  from  visiting  Paris  or  corresponding  with  Franklin, 
be  no  doubt  wished  tbem  such  success  in  their  work  ns  to  enable  them 
to  bring  back  such  terms  of  reunion  as  the  king  could  accept. 

Aside  from  those  English  "intermediaries"  who  continued  to  use 
their  good  offices  for  America  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  there  was  a 
large  class  of  persons  who,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
withdrew  as  neutrals  as  soon  as  actual  war  began.  Precedents  for  this 
class  there  were  many  in  the  war  between  Charles  I  and  Parliament 
Thus  of  Sir  John  Bankes,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  those 
days,  Forster  f  tells  lis : 

"He  was  a  respectable  lawyer,  of  honest  intentions  and  very  limited  views,  who 
Interfered  occasionally  with  good  effect  to  moderate  both  parties  until  both  became 

*  See  lupra,  U  31,  33.  *  1  Historical  Essays,  243. 
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committed  to  extremes ;  bat  when  the  sword  flashed  oat  as  arbitrator  he  turned 
asido  helpless  and  useless,  and,  dying  while  yet  the  victory  neither  way  inclined, 
he8eeuis  to  have  died  in  the  persuasion  that  the  disfavor  of  Heaven  must  fall  heavily 
on  both,  and  that  both  would  be  deserving  of  overthrow." 

Curwen  is  an  illustration  of  this  class  among  oar  own  American 
loyalists.  He  saw  the  faults  of  both  sides  so  much  that  he  seemed  to 
wish  them  both  defeat.  Gamden  also,  and  Grafton,  when  the  war  be- 
gan, withdrew  from  an  active  advocacy  of  the  American  cause;  and  such 
also  was  the  case  in  a  less  degree  with  Burke,  though  when  it  was  plain 
that  America  could  not  be  conquered,  he  took  the  lead  among  the  Rock- 
ingham whigs  in  insisting  on  an  acknowledgement  of  American  inde- 
pendence.* 

There  were  not  a  few  also  of  this  class,  especially  in  America,  whom 
tbo  war  seemed,  as  was  the  case  with  Falkland  during  the  English  civil 
war,  to  deprive  of  interest  in  life,  so  that,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  "  from 
the  entrance  into  this  unnatural  war  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  vivac- 
ity grew  clouded v ;  and  that  only  "when  there  was  any  overture  or 
hope  of  peace  [he]  whould  be  more  erect  and  vigorous";  so  that  at  last 
he  courted  death  on  the  battle-field  so  as  to  get  rid  of  battle. 

The  difference  in  1773  between  men  of  this  class  on  the  one  side  and 
Washington  and  Franklin  on  the  other  side  was  like  the  difference, 
before  the  English  civil  war  began,  between  Falklaud  on  the  one  side 
and,  on  the  other,  Northumberland,  Holies,  Say  aud  Seale,  and  Whar- 
ton, all  liberal  leaders,  none  of  whom  viewed  with  other  than  a  sad 
reluctance  the  strife  which  was  about  to  begin,  none  of  whom  was 
eager  to  exaggerate  or  precipitate  the  quarrel.t 

Even  when  the  war  began  Essex  wrote :  "The  great  misfortunes  that 
threaten  this  kingdom  none  looks  upon  with  a  sadder  heart  than  I,  for 
in  any  particular  my  conscience  assures  me  I  have  no  ends  of  my  own 
but  what  may  tend  to  the  public  good  of  the  king  and  the  kingdom." 

No  one  now  doubts  the  loyalty  of  Essex  to  the  king  until  the  king 
became  himself  disloyal  to  England;  no  one  now  doubts  that  he  was 
forced  to  lift  his  sword  against  the  royal  forces  because  he  believed  that 
if  they  succeeded  England's  liberties  would  be  destroyed.  His  course, 
and  that  of  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  the  same  line,  exhibit  the 
same  distinction  as  we  find  in  the  lives  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
sincere  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty  to  England  as  long  as  such  loyalty 
was  compatible  with  liberty,  and  when  it  was  not,  equally  sincere  aud 
uncompromising  in  the  Revolution. 

Nor  ought  we  in  such  cases  to  forget  how  effective  mere  local  alle- 
giance may  be  in  determining  action  in  a  case  where  principle  is  in 
abeyance  and  where  there  are  strong  sympathies  on  both  sides.  This 
is  thus  strikingly  put  in  a  letter  in  1781  from  Burke  to  Franklin: 

"  You,  my  dear  sir,  who  have  made  such  astonishing  exertions  in  the  cause  which 
yon  espouse,  and  are  so  deeply  read  in  human  nature  and  human  morals,  know  better 

*  Supra,  $  :tl.  t  Forster,  ut  sup.,  275. 
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flan  amffh>dff  that  wu*  will,  and  1hat$&meHwimike]f  art  lomUtte  take  margdy^armt^m 
and  wKa$ure$  of  their  duty  from  local  and  profe&rtenal  HtaaHoma,  and  that  we  may  afl 
bare  eqaal  merit  in  extremely  different  lines  of  condnot.  In  this  piece  of  expert- 
mental  philosophy  I  ran  no  risk  of  offending  yon.  I  apply  not  to  the  axnbasndor  of 
America,  bnt  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  philosopher,  the  friend  and  lover  of  his  specie*.' 
(7  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed,  303.) 

B.vtafii«L  5  198.  Benjamin  Vaughan,  the  fourth  "son  of  Samnel 
Vaughan,  a  London  merchant,  trading  with  America,  by  the 
daughter  of  a  Boston  (United  States)  merchant,  was  born  in  Jamaica  in 
1751,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but,  being  a  Unitarian,  could  not 
graduate.  Private  secretary  to  Lord  Shelburne,  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Manning,  but  her  father  withheld  his  consent  to  the  marriage  on  the 
ground  that  Vanghan  had  no  profession.  Thereupon  Vanghan  went 
and  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  married  on  his  return,  and  became 
partner  with  Manning  &  Son,  merchants,  in  Billiter  Square.  He  acted  in 
confidential  peace  negotiations  with  America ;  edited  a  London  edition 
of  Franklin's  works  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  international  trade,  which 
was  translated  into  French  in  1789.  He  was  returned  for  Calne  at  a  by- 
election  in  February,  1792,  Lord  Shelburne  having  evidently  effected  a 
vacancy  for  him."* 

Benjamin  Vaughan,  being  an  enthusiastic  liberal,  became,  or  thought 
he  became,  implicated  in  a  correspondence  with  leading  French  revolu- 
tionists, and  in  1795,  fearing  arrest  in  England,  fled  to  France  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  In  France  his  ultra-democratic  principles  made  him, 
after  Robespierre's  fall,  an  unwelcome  guest,  and  he  ultimately  came  to 
America,  taking  up  his  abode  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  where  in  his  declin- 
ing years  his  amiable  philanthropy  won  for  him  much  regard,  and 
where  he  founded  a  family  of  great  respectability.! 

At  the  time,  however,  of  his  employment  by  Jay,  while  his  philan- 
thropy and  honesty  were  uuquestionod,  his  political  allegiance  was  to 
England  and  his  personal  allegiance  to  Lord  Shelburne.J 

At  Ilallowell,  Maine,  where  he  settled,  "  he  resided  till  his  death.  His  mansion,  the 
'  White  House '  on  the  hill,  was  the  abode  of  hospitality.  It  was  famished  in  a  costly 
style,  but  simple.  Ho  had  a  fine  library,  supposed  to  contain  10,000  volumes,  and 
made  large  donations  of  books  to  Harvard  University  and  Bowdoin  College.  *  *  * 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  looked  up  to  him.  He  was  the  magnate  of  the  place. 
In  religion,  education,  love  of  reading,  etc.,  he  gave  a  healthy  tone  to  society.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  85."  (1  Life,  etc.,  of  Manasseh  Cutler,  26C,  where  a  visit  to  John 
Vaughan  in  July,  1787,  is  narrated  with  much  vivacity.) 

What  we  have  most  concern  with  in  the  life  of  Benjamin  Vaughan 
is  the  secret  mission  he  undertook,  on  Jay's  behalf,  to  Shelburne,  dur- 
ing the  pendency  of  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris  in  1782.  Jay,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  suspected  Rayneval,  who  had  shortly  before  gone 
from  Vergennes  to  Shelburne  on  a  confidential  mission  from  Vergennes, 
of  intriguing  against  America's  interests ;  and  this  suspicion  was  zeal- 
ously fanned  by  the  English  envoys  in  Paris,  from  one  of  whom  he  re- 


*  106.  Edinburgh  Review,  456.  t  Ibid.  t  See  supra,  $  158. 
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*ived  the  alleged  Marbois  letter,  whose  authenticity  is  elsewhere  dis- 
issed.*  Jay,  without  consulting  Franklin,  thought  it  desirable  to  send 
irer  to  Shelburne  a  secret  agent  to  represent  the  American  cause ;  and 
3  agent  he  selected  Benjamin  Vaughan,  then  in  Paris  as  Shelburne's 
wn  confidential  agent.  Jay  was  ignorant  of  this  relation  of  Vaughan 
>  Shelburne,  which,  however,  appears  from  the  following : 

"  I  have  read  the  two  letters  Lord  Shelburno  received  yesterday  from  France,  and 
lall  fairly  owno  that  by  what  I  have  seen  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Vaughan 
have  but  little  opinion  of  his  talents,  yet  it  confirms  my  opinion  that  Dr.  Franklin 
nly  plays  with  us  and  has  no  intentions  fairly  to  treat,  which  the  negotiations  with 
pain  at  that  time  too  strongly  shows.  Mr.  Oswald  seems  very  sensible,  and  the 
resent  letter  before  me  indicates  no  inclination  to  indiscretion. n  (George  III  to 
helburne,  August  12,  1782,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

On  July  14,  1783,  Adams,  in  a  note  to  Livingston,  speaks  of  Benjamin  Vaughan  as 
a  confidential  friend  of  my  Lord  Shelburne.*'     (8  J.  Adams'  Works,  99.) 

Vaughan's  mission,  however,  was  abortive,  not  only  because  when 
e  got  there  it  was  found  Rayneval  was  doing  nothing  for  Vaughan  fb 
ounteract,  but  because  George  III,  who  regarded  Franklin  as  up  to 
very  possible  deceit,  refused  to  believe  that  Vaughan  came  from  Jay 
lone,  and  maintained  that  the  mission  was  got  up  by  Jay  to  mask  one 
»f  Franklin's  tricks.    We  gather  this  from  the  following : 

"The  dispatches  from  Mr.  Oswald  which  Mr.  Townshend  has  sent  me  fully  show 
hat  all  Dr.  Franklin's  hiuts  were  only  to  amuse;  for  now  he  through  the  channel  of 
\fr.  Jay,  allows  that  independence  can  not  be  admitted  as  sufficient  reason  for  Franco 
o  make  peace,  that  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  must  also  be  satisfied  before  America  can 
onclude,  that  America  dislikes  Great  Britain  and  loves  France ;  yet  that  in  this 
t  range  view  wo  mnst  decidedly  grant  independence  and  retire  all  troops  prior  to 
my  treaty,  consequently  give  everything  without  any  return,"  otc.  (George  III  to 
Shelburne,  August  21,  1782,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Vaughan  continued  during  the  negotiations  in  British  employment. 
Thus  we  have  the  following : 

"  The  letter  of  Mr.  Vaughan  shows  that  France  is  sin  cere."  (Same  to  same,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1782.) 

When,  however,  the  provisional  articles  were  signed  the  following 
note  was  sent : 

"  As  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  he  seems  so  willing  to  bo  active  and  so  void  of  judgment, 
that  it  is  fortunate  that  he  has  had  no  business,  and  the  sooner  he  returns  to  his  fam- 
ily the  better;  indeed  the  fewer  engines  are  employed  the  better,  and  those  of  the 
rliscreetest  kiud."    (George  III  to  Shelburne,  December  22, 1782.) 

In  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Vaughan,  inclosed  in  a  note  from  John  Vaughau  to 
Sparks,  of  May  6,  1£*6  (Sparks'  Collection,  Harvard  College,  vol.  52,  (1 )  30ti),  it  is  said : 

"Mr.  Jay  gave  to  mo  two  businesses,  oue  to  a  new  commission  for  Mr.  Oswald, 
which  I  obtained  in  an  instant,  and  the  other  to  counteract  Mr.  de  K.,  which  I  found 
utterly  needless,  aud  did  not  bring  on  the  carpet.'1  To  this  Sparks  appends  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  have  seen  the  original  instructions  from  Count  Vcrgenues  and  all  the 
correspondence  between  them  while  Rayneval  was  in  England,  and  can  say  that  all 
the  suspicions  contained  in  the  foregoing  remarks  (as  to  Rayneval's  interfering 
against  the  United  States)  are  utterly  groundless."    But  Beujamiu  Vaughan's  letter, 


*  See  supra,  $$  30,  158.     Index,  title  Marbois. 
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when  carefully  read,  expresses  bo  "suspicion  "  of  Rayneval,  but  «t»tea  amply  Hat 
for  him  (Vaughan)  to  interfere  as  against  Rayneval  was  "  needlean." 

"  Jay  had  too  high  ideas  of  Vanghaa's  position  with  Sheibnrne.*    (2  Hale's  Frank- 
lin in  France,  145,  citing  5  Bancroft,  rev.  ed,  567.) 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  Shelburae  had  not  [implicit  confidence  in  Vaughan],  aw 
had  Franklin,  nor  anybody  else  concerned  in  the  matter  exoept  Mr.  Jay.  If,  there- 
fore, we  conld  satisfactorily  account  for  Shelburne's  proceedings  without  reiereew 
to  Vaughan,  we  should  desire  to  do  so.  We  incline  to  think  that  he  would  have  soot 
the  commission  without  the  intervention  of  Vaughan,  for  Vaughan  told  him  nothing 
new,  except  that  Jay  was  well  disposed  to  the  English  and  jealous  of  France.  *  •  • 
He  [Sbelburne]  knew  that  the  commission  was  necessary,  for  he  had  been  assured  ef 
it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  by  Oswald,  in  whose  judgment  he  had  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. It  is  most  probable  that  he  had  determined  to  grant  it  befdre  Vaughan  ap- 
peared. *  *  *  It  is  hard,  after  carefully  reading  all  the  letters,  to  eaeape  the  eta- 
clusion  that  Mr.  Vaughan  was  a  well-meaning  man  of  very  great  vanity,  and  that  be 
unreasonably  imagined  himself  to  be  a  person  of  the  greatest  influence  and  importsaon 
Franklin  and  Sbelburne  were  each  anxious  to  assure  the  other  that  they  had  no  oos- 
fidenee  in  him."    (2  Hale,  ut  supra,  147). 

eTbat  Franklin  knew  that  Vaughan  was  Shelburne's  agent  appears  from  3  8W* 
name's  Life,  843, 857, 867;  and  had  Jay  consulted  Franklin,  be  would  Jiave  boa 
advised  of  Vanghan's  position. 

As  to  the  friendly  relations  between  Franklin  and  Vaughan,  see  Franklin  to 
Vaughan,  November  9, 1779 ;  March  5, 1786. 

In  the  last-cited  letter  Franklin  says : 

"The  accounts  in  yonr  papers,  fabricated  to  give  an  unfavorable  idea  of  America, 
snoh  as  speak  of  the  confusions  of  our  government,  the  tyranny  of  Congress  tat 
oppression  and  distress  of  strangers  among  us,  etc,  these  may  be  thought  neeav 
HJtry  bugbears  to  keep  your  people  from  emigrating  and  make  them  more  eon- 
tent  with  their  burdens  at  home.  They  may  keep  fools  from  us,  whom  we  do  not 
want.  But  when  I  wish  a  perfect  reconciliation  between  the  two  countries,  I  cm 
not  but  regret  the  imprudence  of  those  members  of  your  Parliament  who  are  contin- 
ually discovering  in  their  public  speeches  the  rancorous  malice  they  still  beams. 

What  can,  for  instance,  Lord  St. mean  by  repeatedly  abusing  the  Congress  as 

liaviug  broken  their  faith.    I  do  not  know  a  single  instance ;  and  I  am  silent  as  to  the 
breaches  of  English  faith.    I  hope  tbey  will  soon  be  repaired. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  believe  me  ever,  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"B.  Franklin." 

Samuel  Vaughau,  the  father  of  John,  Samuel,  Charles,  and  Benjamin  Vaughan, 
was  residing  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  with  his  sou  John  Vaughan,  and  iu  July,  1787, 
John  Vaughan,  the  father  being  temporarily  absent,  was  visited  by  Manasseh  Cutler, 
then  making  a  tour  in  the  interest  of  some  western  land  operations.  "  I  bad  letters, r 
says  Cutler,*  "to  the  old  gentleman,  but  very  unfortunately  for  me  he  was  gone  on 
a  journey  into  the  Ohio  country.  The  young  gentleman  (John),  however,  received 
me  with  every  expression  of  warmest  friendship,  urged  me  to  take  lodgings  with  him, 
and  dismissed  all  business  to  devote  himself  to  me.  *  *  *  He  is  not  married,  and, 
since  his  mother  and  sisters  went  to  Loudon  in  the  spring  with  his  brother  Samuel,  be 
and  his  father  keep  bachelors'  hall  in  a  very  elegant  home  in  Fore  [Front]  street. 
He  is  in  a  very  large  circle  of  trade,  in  partnership  with  another  young  gentleman." 
They  paid  a  visit,  during  which  "  Mr.  Vaughan  took  a  large  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  with  his  easy  aud  natural  pleasantry  kept  us  in  a  burst  of  laughter."  John 
Vaughan,  it  is  added  in  a  note,  was  for  sixty-five  years  secretary  of  the  American 


*  1  Cutlers  Life,  etc.,  266. 
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Philosophical  Society,  in  whose  hall  his  picture  now  hangs.    There  are  those  still 
living  (1888)  who  remember  the  gracious  hospitality  he  for  majiy  years  dispensed. 

In  the  following  correspondence  John  Vaughan  appears  as  having  sought  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  before  Jay,  in  May,  1781,  and  as  going  to 
America  in  January,  1782,  with  letters  from  Franklin  to  Bache. 

Hartley.  §  199t  With  David  Hartley  Franklin  had  been  for  years 

on  intimate  terms,  Hartley  being  somewhat  of  a  philosopher, 
a  political  economist  of  the  school  of  Adam  Smith,  aud  a  member  of 
Parliament.  Whether  Hartley's  approaches  to  Franklin  were  on  his 
own  responsibility,  as  a  lover  of  peace  and  as  a  personal  friend,  or 
whether  he  was  prompted  to  interveue  by  the  British  Government,  is 
not  now  clear.  However  this  may  be,  he  constantly  wrote  to  Franklin 
on  the  subject  of  conciliation,  and  Franklin  as  constantly  replied, 
lamenting  war  on  general*  principles,  but  saying  that  to  the  United 
States  war,  and  even  perpetual  war,  is  better  than  submission,  and 
that  however  variant  American  traditions  may  have  been  from  Freuch, 
if  England  declared  war  on  Frauce  on  America's  account  France 
would  not  be  deserted  by  America.* 

On  one  occasion  only  did  any  language  which  looks  like  an  authori- 
tative attempt  at  influence  escape  from  Hartley,  and  this  was  on  April 
23, 1778,  when  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"If  tempestuous  times  should  come,  take  care  of  your  own  safety;  events  are  un- 
certain, and  men  may  he  capricious." 

To  this  Franklin  gave  the  following  answer: 

"  I  thank  yon  for  your  kind  caution,  hut  having  nearly  finished  a  long  life,  I  set  hut 
little  value  on  what  remains  of  it.  Like  a  draper  when  one  chaffers  with  him  for  a 
remnant,  I  am  ready  to  say,  '  as  it  is  only  the  fag  end,  I  will  not  differ  with  you  about 
it;  take  it  for  what  yon  please.'  Perhaps  the  best  use  such  an  old  fellow  can  be  put 
to  is  to  make  a  martyr  of  him.'7 

Hartley's  commission,  by  Fox,  on  May  19, 1783,  as  negotiator  to  sign 
the  definitive  treaty,  was  as  much  a  tribute  to  his  personal  worth  as  it 
was  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  his  principal  claim  to  the  distinction 
was  his  long  friendship  with  Franklin. 

Oswald.  §  200.  The  character  of  Richard  Oswald,  who  was  Sbel- 

burne's  representative  in  the  peace  negotiations  of  1782,  has 
been  discussed  in  another  work.t  He  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and 
by  marriage  and  purchase  had  acquired  considerable  estates  in  America. 
A  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  he  had  won  the  esteem  of  Shelburne;  a  cor- 
respondent and  friend  of  Franklin,  he  was  selected  by  Shelburne  to 
negotiate  with  Franklin  as  to  the  peace.  His  letters  to  Franklin  on 
the  subject  are  hereafter  given.} 


•  See  Franklin's  letters  to  Hartley,  infra,  Oct.  3,  1775;  Oct.  14,  1777 ;  Feb.  12, 1778; 
Apr.  23,  1778;  Feb.  3,  1779;  May  4,  1771);  Fob.  4,  1780;  June  30,  1781 ;  Oct.  15,  1781; 
Jan.  15,  24,  1782;  Feb.  16,  1782;  Mar.  31,  1782;  May  13,  1782;  July  10,  1782;  Mar. 
13,  1783;  May  8,  1783. 

t  3  Int.  Law.  Dig.,  2d  oil.,  pp.  901-903. 

t  Index,  title  Oswald. 
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Hbm«l  §201.  James  Hntton,  aMnravinn  clergyman,  who  ft nm  bin 

iiii'  K  si  in  Moravian  missions  in  Pennsylvania  had  made 
Franklin's  acquaintance  in  London  and  whom  Franklin  greatly  «• 
teemed,"  was  sought  out  by  Lord  North  as  a  proper  person  to  run 
Paris  and  sound  Franklin  as  to  his  terms ;  and  this  office  Hntton  will- 
ingly undertook.  But  Franklin  was  not  to  bo  moved  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed  both  as  to  independence  find  as  to  the  Freuci 
alliance.  Anxious  not  to  be  misquoted,  be  addressed  to  Hntton  two 
remarkable  letters,  to  be  given  hereafter,  under  date  of  February  1, 
1778,  and  of  March  24,  in  the  same  year,  in  which  he  declared,  as  he 
did  to  Pnltency,  that  peace  could  only  be  based  on  propositions  axle 
by  England  acknowledging  independence,  and  that  if  England  declared 
war  on  France,  then  there  could  be  no  Qeace  without  France,  fn  ' 
a  letter  to  Hartley  of  February  12,  1778,  Franklin  incloses  his  repiief 
to  1  hi 1 1 1  hi,  whom  be  calls  "  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  chief  of  the  Mo- 
ravians, who  is  oftep  at  the  queen's  palace  and  is  sometimes  spoken  to 
by  the  king." 
Of  this  Parisian  trip  of  Button  Horace  Walpole  thus  speaks : 

"Who  can  believe  what  I  have  read  in  tbe  papers  to-day  ! — lliat  one  H niton,  tiler- 
ravian,  bos  been  dispatched  to  Paris  to  fli  tig  himself  at  Dr.  Franklin's  feet  and  awful 
forgiveness  f  It  la  11U that  the  man  Ml  011  the  doctor's  tierk  with  tears  and  iraplonJ 
peac*.  Wbnt  triumph  on  one  side!  What  humiliation  on  the  other!"  (Horace  Wil- 
pole  to  Mason,  February  lrt,  1779,  7  Cunningham's  Walpole,  32.) 

TiHims.  Wnipoiu.  §  oft2.  Thomas  Walpole  was  a  grandson  of  Boratio, 

the  first  Lord  Walpole,  and  was  therefore  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  a  cousin  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  frequently  mentions  Mm  in  his  letters.  Thomas 
Wiilpole  was  a  banker  of  great  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  had  been 
with  Franklin  and  Samuel  Wharton,  one  of  the  principal  grantees  in 
what  was  called  the  Walpole  grant,  by  which  a  part  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  bad  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
grantees  for  colonization,  t 

The  grant  was  opposed  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  then  having  charge  of 
colonial  affairs  in  the  cabinet,  but  was  so  completely  vindicated  by 
Franklin,  that  Hillsborough  was  forced  to  resign.  The  Revolution,  bow- 
ever,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  grant.  Thomas  Walpole  was  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Parliament,  and  was  a  devoted  friend  of  America, 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  war,  and,  when  it  began,  to  indnce 
Its  abandonment  and  the  acknowledgment  of  American  independence. 
His  intimacy  with  Franklin  continued  during  this  period  unabated,  and, 
besides  visiting  Franklin  in  Paris,  be  received  constant  communications 
from  him  through  Austin  and  Bancroft.^ 

*  See  index,  title  Franklin. 

t  Sec  *iijir«,  $  IK!) ;  Hinsdale's  Old  Northwest,  133-131-1:0. 

t  Tbe  impunity  attached  to  intermediaries  of  this  class  has  been  already  noticed 
tupra,  0  197. 
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In  a  letter  of  Thomas  Walpole  to  Franklin  of  February  1,  1777,  he 
thus  states  his  position  at  that  date: 

"  Theso  considerations  (want  of  information  as  to  Ameriea)  are  of  small  importance 
compared  to  that  of  the  declaration  of  independence  extending  itself  not  only  to  the 
renunciation  of  all  allegiance  bnt  even  to  all  connection  wit  h  this  country  in  pref 
erence  to  any  othor.  This  measure  so  taken  reduced  the  friends  to  the  liberties  of 
America  to  the  single  argument  of  resisting  the  war  against  her  upon  hold  considera-  t 
tions  of  a  ruinous  expense  to  the  nation  in  prosecuting  a  plan  which  in  its  issue 
must  bo  considered  as  very  uncertain."    (Franklin  MSS.,  Amer.  Philosoph.  Soc.) 

But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  would  think  no  office  too  mean,  nor 
any  endeavors  above  his  ambition,  which  would  tend  to  put  a  stop  to 
our  dreadful  civil  contentions. 

On  December  3, 1777,  he  speaks  of  his  own  sympathies  with  America, 
as  the  case  then  stood,  and  sends  friendly  messages  from  Chatham  and 
Camden. 

In  a  letter  to  Franklin  of  February  10, 1778,  Themas  Walpole  recites 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  on  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  a 
final  settlement  of  the  accounts  with  Samuel  Wharton. 

In  1782  there  can  be  no  question  thafc  Walpole  visited  Paris  with  the 
assent  of  Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  though  Walpole  was  in  error  in 
supposing  that  he  had  by  this  request  any  power  given  to  him  to  nego- 
tiate.* 

But  Walpole,  in  a  letter  of  June  18, 1782,  to  Shelburne,  while  admit- 
ting that  he  had  no  express  authority  from  Fox  to  negotiate,  states 
that  he  believes  that  after  his  conversation  with  Fox  "he  (Fox)  would 
not  have  named  another  person  unless  some  reason  had  been  suggested 
to  him  for  it;  and  I  understand  (not  from  Mr.  Fox,  but  from  very  good 
authority)  that  your  lordship  thought  me  an  improper  person  because 
I  was  upon  bad  terms  with  Dr.  Franklin.  I  employed,  therefore,  a 
common  friend  to  mention  this  to  the  doctor,  who  was  no  less  surprised 
than  myself  at  such  a  supposition.'- 1 

Walpole,  as  is  elsewhere  noticed,  is  spoken  of  by  George  III,  on  October  31, 1780,  as 
communicating  "  pacific  propositions, "  but  as  an  "  avowed  enemy  "  of  the  govern- 
ment.t 

Of  Thorn  as  Walpole's  liberality,  as  well  as  of  his  close  relations  with 
Chatham  and  Camden,  the  following  illustration  may  be  given :  Wal- 
pole had  purchased  from  Chatham  the  estate  of  Hayes,  which  Chatham, 
when  still  a  commoner,  had  greatly  adorned,  aud  to  which,  in  1767, 
when  his  health  broke  down,  he  greatly  desired  to  return.  Lady 
Chatham,  finding  this  morbid  desire  growing  on  her  husband,  wrote  to 
Walpole,  begging  him  to  sell  to  them  the  place,  so  that  they  would 
once  more  breathe  the  accustomed  air. 


*  See  Shelburne  to  Oswnld,  May  21, 1782,  infra  ;  Oswald  to  Shelburne,  June  12, 1782. 
t  As   to  his  interview  with  Franklin,  see  Franklin's  Journal,  infra,  under  date  of 
July  1,   17*2. 

t  As  to  Walpole's  relation  to  Edward  Bancroft,  see  supra,  $  196. 
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Mr.  Walpole,  it  seems,  had  himself  expended  a  considerable  sum  in 
improving  the  place,  and  had  become  as  attached  to  it  as  Lord  Chatham 
had  ever  been. 

"He  was  willing,  lie  wrote  back  to  Lady  Chatham,  to  remove  at  once  from  Hayes  with 
his  family  and  place  it  at  the  earl's  disposal  during  thesommer  months;  bat  graceful 
as  this  concession  was,  it  was  far  from  satisfying  the  invalid.  Not  only  did  the  dis- 
appointment render  him  irritable  in  the  extreme,  but  his  brother- in-law,  James  Gren 
ville,  describes  his  language,  when  he  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  as  having  been 
even  'ferocious.7  Under  tbesa  circumstances  Lady  Chatham  addressed  a  second  and 
still  more  pathetic  appeal  to  Mr.  Walpole,  who,  touched  by  her  arguments  and  entreat- 
ies, very  generously  consented  to  surrender  his  purchase.  'I  can  no  longer,'  h« 
writes  to  Lord  Chatham,  'resist  such  affecting  motives  for  restoring  it  to  your  lord- 
ship, who  I  desire  will  consider  yourself  master  of  Hayes  from  this  moment.7  How 
deeply  distressed  he  was  at  making  the  concession,  his  friend,  Lord  Camden  h*> 
recorded.  'I  do  assure  your  ladyship,7  the  latter  writes  to  Lady  Chatham,  '1  have 
never  been  more  affected  with  any  scene  I  have  ever  been  witness  to  than  what  I 
felt  on  this  occasiou,  and  urn  most  sensibly  touched  with  Mr.  Walpole's  singular 
benevolence  and  good  nature.  The  applause  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  conscience 
will  be  his  reward.7 "    (1  Jesse's  Memoirs  of  George  III,  397.) 

Walpole's  character,  as  above  exhibited,  is  important,  as  explaining 
not  merely  his  own  position,  but  that  of  Bancroft.  Bancroft  was 
closely  allied  to  him,  being  his  agent  and  secretary  in  many  delicate 
matters  concerning  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
If  Baucroft  was  under  British  pay  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  Walpole  as 
well  as  Franklin  of  negligence  the  most  culpable  and  the  most  incredi- 
ble, when  we  take  their  opportunities  of  knowledge  into  consideration. 
The  only  tenable  hypothesis  is  that  heretofore  given,*  that  whatever 
communications  Bancroft  made  to  the  British  Government  were  made 
with  the  privity  of  Franklin  and  Walpole. 

Puiteney.  §  203.  In  the  same  class  with  Walpole  may  be  mentioned 
William  Puiteney,  also  a  member  of  Parliament,  ami  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  reconciliation.  According  to  a  note  by  the  editor 
of  the  correspondence  of  George  III  with  Lord  North,  "  William  John- 
ston, a  descendant  of  the  Johnstous  of  Anuandale,  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Governor  Johnston.  He  married  Frances,  ouly  child  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Puiteney,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Bath.  The  earl  dying  without 
legitimate  issue  in  1764,  his  brother's  daughter  Frances  succeeded  to 
his  estates.  Johuston,  on  his  marriage,  took  the  name  of  Puiteney .* 
He  was  a  friend  of  Frauklin,  and  visited  Franklin  iu  Paris  in  1778  as  a 
sort  of  volunteer  informal  negotiator.t 

On  March  29,  1778,  Puiteney,  being  then  in  Paris,  addressed,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Williams,  a  note  to  Franklin,}  asking  him  for  an 
iuterview ;  and  on  this  taking  place  he  made  to  Franklin  certain  propo- 
sitions looking  to  conciliation.    On  the  next  day  Franklin,  in  order  that 


*  Supra,  $  196. 

t  See  2  Correspondence  of  George  III  with  Lord  North,  171. 

I  See  infra,  of  that  i\ate» 
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there  should  be  110  misapprehension  as  to  the  character  of  this  inter- 
view, sent  a  note  to  Pulteney,*  in  which  he  said  that  there  could  bo  no 
reconciliation  which  did  not  take  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
as  its  basis,  and  that  if  England  waited  to  make  this  acknowledgment 
until  she  was  at  war  with  France,  then  the  United  States  would  not 
treat  without  France's  concurrence,  t 

It  being  afterwards  intimated  by  Arthur  Lee  that  there  had  been 
injurious  concessions  made  by  Franklin  in  his  conference  with  Pul- 
teney, Franklin  was  able  to  show  by  the  papers  in  the  case  how  utterly 
unfounded  this  suspicion  was.  t 


'See  infra,  under  date  of  March  30,  1778. 
t  See  G  Franklin's  Works,  Bigelow's  ed.,  149. 
f  Franklin  to  Reed,  Mar.  19,  1780,  infra, 
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Berkeohout.  §  204.  It  to  with  some  hesitation  that  Berkeolwst 

placed  under  the  class  of  spies;  and  that  there 
be  strong  proof  that  he  is  justly  so  placed  is  an  illustration  «f 
anomaly  we  sometimes  see  of  men  absorbed  in  scientific  studies,  soli 
generally  urbane  and  benignant  temper,  having  in  them  a  tendssof  i 
take  in  politics  equivocal  steps  which  men  of  the  world  would  rat>< 
cept  under  cover  of  peculiar  precautions,  think  of  taking  *  A< 
to  the  notice  of  him  in  Leslie  Stephens'  Dictionary  of  Biography,  ■ 
Berkenhout  was  born  in  England  about  1730.  At  one  time  he  held 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Prussian  army,  from  which  he  resigned  ia 
to  accept  a  commission  in  the  English  service.  Subsequently  he 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  He  was  the  author  of  sew 
works  upon  medicine,  botany,  and  natural  history,  and  of  a  BiograpM-j 
cal  History  of  Literature,  as  to  which  he  cousulted  Horace  Walpotoj 
In  1778  he  was  sent  by  the  British  Government  il  with  some  commii'j 
sioners  to  America.  Congress  would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  beyond 
New  York,  but  Berkenhout  contrived  to  reach  Philadelphia.  Hereto 
stayed  for  some  time  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
but  at  length  suspicion  arisiug  that  he  was  tampering  with  some  of  the] 
leading  citizens  he  was  thrown  into  prisou.    After  effecting  his  escape] 

*As  to  Berkenhoat's  correspondence  with  Arthur  Lee,  see  index,  "  Berkenhout." 

In  the  Harvard   Collection  ef  Arthur  Lee's  papers  are  the  following  letters  fro* 
Berkenhout  to  Lee: 

,  1777,  as  to  capture  of  the  ship  Fox  and  as  to  paper  money. 

In  February,  1778,  in  a  letter  without  further  date,  he  tells  Lee  of  a  pamphkt 
attack  on  Franklin,  gossips  in  a  friendly  way  as  to  English  political  parties,  tad; 
signs  himself  "Amico  Charissimo." 

Another  gossiping  letter,  dated  iu  the  same  month,  signed  "A  True  Born  Englwb- 
man77  and  indorsed  "  Berkenhout,"  is  among  the  Lee  papers  at  the  University  or 
Virginia. 

A  letter  from  him  to  Lee  of  December  25, 1778,  in  the  Harvard  Collection,  conUiM 
ambiguous  suggestions  as  to  peace,  and  is  signed  "  Semper  eadetn.*' 

Another  letter  of  February  28,  1779,  from  him  to  Lee,  which  is  in  the  Harvard  col- 
lection, is  couched  in  terms  so  enigmatical  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  in  their  mesa* 
ing. 
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or  release,  be  rejoiued  the  commissioners  at  New  York,  came  back  to 
England,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  for  his  services.*  In  1780  he 
published  '  Lucubrations  on  Ways  and  Means,  inscribed  to  Lord  North,' 
a  proposal  for  the  imposition  of  certain  taxes.  Some  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  pamphlet  were  adopted  by  Lord  North,  others  sub- 
sequently by  Pitt.  His  *  Essay  on  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog7  appeared 
in  1783;  '  Symptomatology J  in  1784.  Berkenhout's  last  work  waa 
4 Letters  on  Education  to  his  Son  at  the  University,7  1790.  *  *  * 
Berkenhout  died  on  April  3,  1791,  at  Besselsleigh,  near  Oxford, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  change  of  air.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly 
versatile  abilities.  To  his  deep  knowledge  of  natural  history,  botany, 
and  chemistry,  was  joined  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  and 
modern  literature.  He  translated  from  the  Swedish  language  Count 
Tessiu's  letters  to  Gustavus  III  (Letters  from  an  Old  Man  to  a  Young 
Prince,  translated  from  the  Swedish,  1756).  He  was  familiar  with  the 
French,  German,  Dutch,  and  Italian  languages,  was  a  good  mathema- 
tician, and  is  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  music  and  painting.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  *  Treatise  on  Hys- 
terical and  Hypochondriacal  Diseases,  from  the  French  of  Dr.  Pomme,' 
1777.  In  1770  he  edited  a  revised  edition  of  Campbell's  *  Lives  of  the 
Admirals.'  He  also  issued  proposals  for  a  History  of  Middlesex,  in- 
cluding London,  but  he  did  not  carry  out  his  project."  f  • 

Of  Berkenhout  the  following  notice  appears  in  2  Stone's  Riedesel, 
41: 

"  On  the  21st  of  September  (1778)  two  more  peace  commissioners.  Doctor  Berken- 
hout and  Mr.  Temple,  arrived  from  England.  The  latter  is  described  by  General 
Riedesel  as  very  indolent  and  careless,  but  the  former  as  an  exceedingly  active  and 
careful  man,  who  sought  to  do  his  duty  with  all  diligence.  Dr.  Berkenhout,  who 
acted  entirely  in  unison  with  his  brother  commissioner,  the  newly  sent  Governor 
Johnson,  first  endeavored  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  influential  Americans,  especi- 
ally with  the  members  of  the  lower  courts,  those  having  the  most  influence  with  the 
different  classes  of  the  people.  This  was  doue  by  him  with  the  object  of  influencing 
them  against  Congress,  and  thus  creating  a  division.  This  person  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  carry  out  his  designs  even  in  Philadelphia ;  a  circumstance  which  so 
enraged  Congress  that  it  sent  the  English  peace  comm  issioner  to  the  peniten- 
tiary." 


*  Of  Berkenhout's  performances  in  Philadelphia,  Richard  H.  Lee,  in  a  letter  dated 
February  11,  1778,  thus  writes  : 

"The  man  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me,  and  came  to  me  solely  on  the  ground  of  a 
former  acquaintance  with  my  brother.  I  received  hjiu  civilly,  and  he  told  me  he 
came  to  seek  a  settlement  for  his  family,  and  asked  my  advice  where  he  sh'd  fix.  I 
gave  him  the  best  advice  I  could.  Ho  appeared  to  mo  most  strongly  attached  to  the 
independence  of  America,  and  I  did  and  do  believe  him  to  have  been  honestly  so.  I 
do  not  think  we  changed  above  an  hundred  words  together,  for  I  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  public  business.  He  was  arrested  on  no  other  ground  than  a  paragraph  in  an 
English  newspaper.  After  this  I  never  saw  him.  Having  detained  him  in  prison  a 
few  days  they  discharged  and  sent  him  back  to  New  Yorke,  having  no  evidence  to 
prove  anything  against  him."    (Lee  MSS.t  Harvard  Collection.) 

t  Leslie  Stephens'  National  Biography,  title  Berkenhout. 
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Berkenhoatte  adventures  88  a  British  emissary  ware  not  dosed  with 
this  abortive  mission  to  America,  In  January,  1779,  when  in  Europe, 
he  offered  to  negotiate  with  Arthur  Lee,  who  reported  the  &et  to  V* 
gennes.*  Arthur  Lee  subsequently  informed  Berkenhout  that  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  American  independence  was  a  pre-requisite  to  petse. 
According  to  Arthur  Lee,  Berkenhout  had  proposed  to  him  and  Fraak- 
lin  an  interview  "fourteen  months  since,"  and  "  has  since  that  time  ben 
sent  to  America  with  the  British  commissioners,"  and  "  has  been  im- 
prisoned in  Philadelphia  on  suspicion  of  the  object  of  his  mission,  and 
released  for  want  of  proof.  He  has  again,  as  you  see,  returned  to  fck 
country,  and  to  his  endeavors  to  seduce,  by  offers  of  emolument  aid 
titles  of  honor,  which  we  call  in  oar  lauguage,  honors.9  Vergennes,  hi 
reply,  on  January  4, 1779,  complains  that  Berkenhontte  letter  had  not 
been  inclosed  to  him,  bat  says  that  "  you  shall  answer  in  plain  tens 
that '  unless  he  assures  you  of  the  most  entire  acknowledgment  of  jm 
independence,  and  brings  you  propositions  conformable  to  the  fideify 
with  which  your  nation  and  government  glory  in  fulfilling  their  obfig* 
tions,  that  you  can  not  consent, to  any  interview  with  him  or  any  otter 
emissary.'"  Arthur  Lee,  on  January  7, 1777,  addressed  a  letter  to  Ber- 
kenhout stating  substantially  these  conditions,  t 

*  A.  Lee  to  Vergennee,  Jan.  3, 1779,  infra. 

It  is  iriteresting  to  observe  that  on  Jan.  21,  1779,  Berkenhout  ▼isiied  Hateki* 
son  as  a  sort  of  volunteer  agent  for  Lord  North,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  wtal 
grants  to  the  loyalists  could  induce  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  then  ministerial  project! 
of  conciliation.    (2  Hutchinson's  Diary ,  239.) 

tin  a  letter  from  Franklin  to  Arthur  Lee,  of  Jan.  3,  1779  (Dreer  MSS.)  it  is  said 
in  reference  to  Berkenhout : 

"  You  know  the  gentleman  better  than  I  do,  aud  can  therefore  better  judge  whether 
a  meeting  with  him  for  the  proposed  purpose  of  making  peace  will  not  be  like  soon 
of  the  former,  intended  merely  to  give  countenance  at  this  time  to  Change  alley  re- 
ports, help  the  stocks,  aud  assist  government  in  making  their  new  loau,  or  their 
friends  in  retailing  their  subscriptions." 

The  following  notices  of  Berkenhout  appear  in  the  papers  of  Samuel  Adams,  in  Uw 
Bancroft  collection  of  manuscripts. 

"  A  certain  Dr.  Berkenhout  was  hero  (at  Philadelphia)  at  that  time.  He  hid 
formerly  been  a  fellow  student  of  Dr.  Lee  (A.  Lee)  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  although  w 
brought  no  letters  from  him,  ho  made  au  advantage  of  the  old  connection,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  doctor's  brother,  and  a  member  of  Con- 
gress. •  •  •  Dr.  Berkenhout  was  put  into  prisou  by  the  authority  of  this  State 
ou  suspicion,  and  afterwards  discharged  for  want  of  evidence  against  him.  Perhaps 
ho  suffered  the  more  from  a  certain  set  of  men  for  (valuing)?  himself  on  Colonel  Lee; 
and  the  colonel  himself  has  since  suffered  the  reproach  of  an  angry  writer  and  disap- 
pointed man  for  showing  civility  to  a  person  who  was  once  acquainted  with  hit 
brother."    (S.  Adams  to  J.  Wiuthrop,  date  not  given,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Berkenhout  "  had  imposed  on  me  a  belief  that  ho  came  here  (to  Philadelphia) with 
a  view  to  seek  a  convenient  settlement  for  himself  and  his  family  in  a  land  of  liberty. 
1  was  taken  with  this  generous  sentiment.  His  tale  was  plain  aud  probable.  I  kne* 
he  had  been  in  the  esteem  of  my  brother,  and  to  rivet  the  whole  his  pamphlet  wis 
delivered,  contending  with  good  force  for  the  independence  of  our  country.  Bat 
however  guilty  the  man  really  was,  this  not  appearing,  the  magistrate  of  a  free  state 
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cbnrch.  §  205.  Benjamin  Church,  whose  name  occasionally  appears 
in  the  following  pages,  was,  accordiug  to  Sabine,  equally 
u  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  physician,  poet,  and  politician,  and  among 
the  Whigs  he  stood  as  prominent  and  was  as  active  and  popular  as 
either  Warren,  Hancock,  or  Samuel  Adams.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard University  in  1754.  About  L768  he  built  an  elegant  house  a  I 
Baynham,  which  occasioned  pecuniary  embarrassments,  aud  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  his  difficulties  from  this  source  caused  his  defection  to 
the  Whig  cause.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  regarded  as  a  traitor, 
having  been  suspected  of  communicating  intelligence  to  Governor 
Gage  and  of  receiving  a  reward  in  money  therefor.  His  crime  was  sub- 
sequently proved,  Washington  presiding,  when  he  was  convicted  of 
holding  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.*  After  his  trial 
by  a  court-martial  he  was  examined  before  the  Provincial  Congress,  of 
which  body  he  was  a  member,  and  though  he  made  an  ingenious  and 
able  defense  was  expelled.  Allowed  to  leave  the  country,  finally  he 
embarked  for  the  West  Indies,  aud  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Snrah,  his  widow,  died  in  England  in  1788."t 

As  early  as  Jauuary  29, 1772,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Governor 
Hutchinson  of  that  date,  Church  was  paid  for  preparing  anonymous 
papers  for  the  government. 

*'  The  Congress  ordered  Church  to  the  Massachusetts  council  to  be  let  out.  upon  bail. 
It  was  represented  to  them  that  his  health  was  in  a  dangerous  way,  aud  it  was  though  t- 
he  would  not  now  have  it  iu  his  power  to  do  any  mischief.  Nobody  knows  what  lo 
do  with  him.  There  is  no  law  to  try  him  upon,  and  no  court  to  try  him.  I  am  afraid 
he  deserves  more  punishment  than  he  will  over  meet."  (John  Adams  to  Benj.  Kent, 
Juue  22,  1776;  9  J.  Adams'  Works,  402.) 

As  to  Church  see  further,  Tarbox,  Putnam,  285;  Wells'  Adams,  i,  33,  211,458;  ii, 


should  say  de  non  apparenlihua  et  non  existentibus,  eadem  est  ratio."    (R.  H.  Lee  to  S. 
Adams,  January  10,  1780,  Bancroft  MSS.) 

Berken bout's  arrest  is  noticed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  of  September  5,  1778. 
In  the  same  paper  of  September  15,  1778,  it  is  said  by  a  correspondent: 

11  The  hardy  Berkenhout  boldly  ventures  to  the  seat  of  legislation.  Under  the 
mask  of  friendship  he  covers  the  most  insidious  designs,  and  endeavors  by  cajoling 
individuals  to  worm  himself  into  public  confidence ;  but  as  the  walls  of  the  new 
gaol  encompass  both  his  person  and  his  perfidy  I  hope  we  are  secure  against  him." 

In  the  same  paper  for  October  15,  1778,  is  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  extent 
of  Arthur  Lee's  intimacy  with  Berkenhout.  The  controversy  is  pursued  in  the  issues 
of  October  21  and  December  29,  1778. 

Among  the  Lee  papers  in  the  University  of  Virginia  is  a  letter  from  Berkenhout 
dated  May  12,  1790,  iu  which  he  writes  from  Cambridge,  England,  to  Arthur  Lee, 
then  in  New  York,  as  "  my  very  old  and  very  dear  friend."  In  the  course  of  this  letter 
Berkenhout  says:  "I  was  too  near  being  hanged  by  Silas  Deane  in  the  land  of 
Quakers."  "  Tour  godson  Charles  (a  son  of  Berkenhout)  having  finished  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Charter  House  was  migrated  to  the  county  of  Cambridge."  He  then  aska 
for  advice  for  the  future  as  to  this  son,  "  who  would  embrace  any  proposal  from  his 
godfather  Lee." 

*  This  was  in  cipher  letters  intercepted  by  Gerry. 

1 1  Sabine's  Loyalists,  313. 
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51,5*,  960,  S78,  833,  334;  1  Washington's  Official  Lottera,  36;  Afpkttmfo  CfBtaM 
Biography,  title  "  Church.* 

Church's  statement,  "from  my  pd»oii  in  Cuatffidft*,  Yoreabor  I,  1775,»taia*sV 
one  49  of  the  Sparks  Collection  at  Cambridge. 

iNffM-  $  206.  Thomas  Digger  whose  name  appears  oeearioodtr 
in  the  following  correspondence,  was  said  to  be  a  native  ef 
Maryland.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  for  some  yean  before  tto 
war  resident  in  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Arthur  Lee, 
who,  on  December  8, 1777,  recommended  him  to  the  confidence  of  Ooa> 
gross,  and  on  April  16, 1778,  described  him  to  Samnel  Adams  as"! 
very  worthy  person,  and  together  with  his  brother,  who  is  yet  in  Los- 
don,  has  done  service  to  the  cause."  We  now  know,  however,  ftat 
Digges  was  at  this  time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  the  empley 
of  the  British  ministry. 

"  In  regard  to  Mr.  Digges,  yon  may  aware  Dr.  Franklin  that  he  need  be  naderai 
uneasiness  about  his  connection  with  or  attendance  upon  Sir  Gny  Carietoa.  Baa 
now  in  London,  and  my  knowledge  of  hfm  k  merely  this-  he  had  been,  it  sssa> 
employed  by  the  late  administration  in  an  indirect  commission  to  soand  Mr.  Aess*, 
which  scheme  appears  to  hare  had  no  oonseqoenoes.  The  man  was  afterwavo) 
recommended  to  me,  bnt  having  heard  by  accident  a  very  indifferent  aeeoantef  sh 
character,  and  particularly  that  Mr.  Franklin  had  a  bad  opinion  of  him,  I  frost  He* 
moment  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him."  (8helbnrne  to  Oswald,  JwmW, 
1782,  2  Hale's  Franklin  in  France,  46,  *.)* 

Digges  sent  to  Adams  English  information  (no  doubt  of  a  decoy 
character  inspired  by  the  British  Government)  in  a  letter  dated  May 
12,  1780  (see  Adams  to  Digges,  May  13,  1780);  on  March  11,  1782,  he 
was  introduced  by  Hartley  to  Franklin,  and  on  March  22, 1782,  he  wrote 
to  Franklin  a  letter,  hereafter  given,  inviting  a  correspondence  as  to 
peace.    On  April  5,  1782,  Franklin  wrote  to  Hartley,  saying: 

"As  to  Digges,  I  have  no  confidence  in  him,  nor  in  anything  he  says  or  may  sty  of 
his  being  sent  by  ministers.  Nor  will  I  have  any  communication  with  him  except 
in  receiving  and  considering  the  justification  of  himself,  which  he  pretends  he  ahifl 
be  able  and  intends  to  make,  for  his  excessive  drafts  on  me  on  account  of  the  relief 
I  have  ordered  to  the  prisoners,  and  his  embezzlement  of  the  money." 

The  last  we  hear  of  Digges  is  in  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Williams  to 
Franklin  dated  at  Dublin  June  17,  1785: 

"  You  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr.  Digges,  who  had  so  much  of 
the  prisoners'  money,  is  in  the  same  prison.  He  had  been  playing  the  rogae  in  this 
country  (Ireland),  but  like  all  other  cunning  rogues  has  shown  himself  to  he  a  fool, 
and  is  now  paying  severely  for  his  folly  and  wickedness."  t 

In  a  note  to  the  letter  to  Adams  of  April  14, 1780,  given  in  7  John 
Adams'  Works,  147,  we  have  the  following : 

"Mr.  Digges,  the  writer  of  many  letters  under  this  and  other  signatures,  w*s» 
Maryland  gentleman,  who  remained  in  Englaud  during  the  war  and  maintained 
secret  communications  with  several  of  the  American  ministers,  aud  not  improbably 


*  Digges'  letter  to  Adams  will  be  found  infra,  under  date  of  April  14,  1780. 
f  2  Hale's  Franklin  In  France,  47,  n. 
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with  the  British  Government  likewise;  though  apparently  he  was  but  little  trusted 
by  either  side.  Dr.  Franklin  in  many  of  his  letters  inveighs  bitterly  against  him  for 
his  embezzlement  of  money  remitted  to  him  for  the  use  of  American  prisoners." 

In  the  Bancroft  MSS.  (America,  France,  and  Euglaud,  ii,  117),  is  a  memorandum 
saying,  "  Digges  was  a  rogue,  unworthy  of  trust."  *  On  the  same  page  is  a  communi- 
cation (taken  from  the  Landsdowne  Papers)  from  Digges  as  to  the  mode  of  addressing 
the  American  peace  commissioners. 

As  to  George  Digges*  relations  to  Chanmont  and  Thornton,  see  Digges'  letter  of  April 
14,  1778,  Paris,  in  the  Lee  Papers,  Harvard  Library. 

It  was  on  a  letter  from  Digges,  esq.,  of  August  30,  1778,  that  Arthur  Lee 

relied  for  his  assertions  as  to  complicity  of  Franklin  and  Bancroft  iu  stock  speculation. 

By  a  letter  from  Richard  H.  Lee  to  F.  L.  Lee,  of  January  3,  1778,  (University  of 
Virginia  Collection),  it  appears  that  Mr.  Digges  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  be  sum- 
moned before  Congress  to  sustain  Arthur  Lee. 

Farther  reference  to  Digges  will  be  found  in  the  index  attached  to  his  name. 

Thornton.  §  207.  Of  Thornton  we  now  have  the  following  informa- 

tion drawn  from  the  correspondence  between  George  III  and 
Lord  North  : 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  3,  1778 : 

"  The  papers  communicated  by  Mr.  Thornton  are  very  curious  ;  those  from  Edwards 
and  Forth  [secret  political  agents]  convince  me  that  France  will  inevitably  go  to 
war."     (Correspondence  of  George  III  with  Lord  North,  ii,  142.) 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  6,  1778 : 

"  The  intelligence  from  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  discontents  among  the  leaders  in  Ameri- 
ca, if  authentic,  will  not  only  greatly  facilitate  the  bringing  that  deluded  country  to 
some  reasonable  ideas,  but  will  make  France  reconsider  whether  she  ought  to  enter 
into  a  war  when  America  may  leave  her  in  the  lurch."    (Id.,  143.) 

In  a  note  Mr.  Donne,  the  editor,  says  this  letter  "  refers  to  the 
cabals  agaiust  Washington  in  1777-7S,"  concerning  which  Arthur  Lee 
was,  from  his  brothers  and  correspondents  Samuel  Adams  and  Lovell, 
promptly  informed. 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  9, 1778: 

"  I  return  the  communications  from  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mr.  Thornton  ;  the  return 
of  Deane  is  a  very  fortunate  event  as  it  gives  full  time  to  the  news  transmitted  in  the 
Andromeda  to  take  effect,  and  I  should  naturally  conclude  may  bring  America  to  a 
state  of  tranquility."    (/d.,  145.) 

George  III  to  Lord  North,  March  10,  1778: 

"If  Mr.  Thornton's  communication  to  Lord  North  is  certain,  the  present  state  of 
fluctuation  will  soon  cease,  and  the  old  lion  will  be  roused/'  etc.     (/d.,  146.) 

Thornton  had  been  in  the  British  army  and  is  unquestionably  the 
authority  from  whom  Arthur  Lee  drew  the  decoy  statements  which  he 
forwarded  to  America  when  Thornton  was  his  secretary.  Nor,  when 
Thornton  was  dismissed,  was  Lee  in  better  hands.  Hezekiah  Ford, 
his  next  secretary,  was  branded  by  the  Virgiuia  legislature  as  a  traitor. 
Stephen  Say  re,  who  was  secretary  to  Lee  at  Berliu,  was  at  the  best  a 


♦See  Sparks'  Franklin,  ix,  15,  16,  note. 
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reckless  ad venturer;  and  Digges,  In  whom  he  placed  peculiar  trust,  m 
a  permanent  British  spy.* 

In  Arthur  Lee's  narrative  of  February  10,  1779,  be  says: 
"  Before  t  quit  (Ills  artiele  I  must  observe  (hat  the,  stock- jobbers  hare  been  bar 
i-ii4iugh  touircululi'  report  n  that  my  brothur,  Mr.  I fcard, and  niyaelf  won  also employed 
iu  utoi. It-job bin g.  They  found  this  upon  my  having  sent  my  secretary.  Major  Thornton. 
I.,  Loudon.  I  will  state  llM  incta  for  tbcjiidgnienl.  of  Congress:  Finding  Major  Thorn- 
tn II,  from  tUi-  activity  and  intrepidity  of  liis  disposition  imd  bis  acquaintance  iu  ijic 
army  and  navy,  to  bu  a  very  proper  persou  to  get  me  intelligence  of  the  design*  mil 
measures  of  the  enemy,  I  sent  him  to  London  for  that  purpose  with  tlie  following 
iMtTMttOM  : 

'  February  21,  177a 

'  Instructions  to  Mb.  Thornton:  Tog"  with  all  speed  to  London  and  there  le*ni 
the  real  and  probable  fntnre  force  of  Great  Britain;  the  number  otuien  raised  and  tot* 
ruined  mid  where  stationed;  tie  numbero-f  ships  and  seamen;  whether  the  barlwraf 
Shields  is  fortilied,  with  all  other  information  he  may  think  of  use.' 

■'He  accordingly  brought  me  a  very  ucotjrate  account  of  the  number  and  di*pwiti"o 
of  the  force  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  I  informed  Congress  in  my  letter  lo  the-  tsmu- 
millee  dated  April  4,  1778."  t 

The  letter  referred  to  as  of  April  4,  1773,  is  probably  that  hereafter  given  under  iht' 
of  April  6,  177H.  It  refers  to  "  an  nuc  urate  list  of  the  actual  and  intended  forc««f 
Great  Britain  "  being  forwarded,  but  of  thnt  list  there  is  norscor  I  in  the  Department 

In  a  letter  of  Edward  Bridgen  to  Arthur  Lee,  of  which  the  original 
is  iu  the  Harvard  collection  of  Lee  papers,  is  the  fullowiug: 

"  I  can  not  omit  by  this  conveyance  to  relate  .1  circumstance  to  you  as  a  cautivu, 
A  frieud  of  yours  (whom  to  my  knowledge  I  never  saw),  while  I  was  at  Bath,  m 
April,  Balled  and  i  mini  red  for  me.  The  servant  told  him  where  I  was  gone.  He  Itfl 
a  card  with  his  name  'Mr.  J.  Thornton,  No.  C,  Broad  street,  Carnaby  Market.'  Uniitr- 
neath,  with  a  pencil,  -for  an  in  tinmte  friend  of  Mr.  B.  at  Paris.'  At  my  return  it  *u 
delivered  me,  but  not  knowing  the  gtnl  Ionian  1  dec  lined  visiting  hi  in,  especially  u 
I  have  heard  some  tilings  su-nk'ious  of  liim.  I  have  lately  learned  that  bo  went  lo 
a  Mr.  Wharton,  in  Craven  street,  and  asked  the  loan  of  £50,  as  his  friend  Mr.  C.  ■»• 
at  Bath.  Thu  gentleman  spared  him  £20.  I  hear  he  has  been  ont  of  town  ever  due*. 
I  imagine  he  bits  lie-n  the  bearer  of  mime  ->f  your  letters  to  inc.  by  in  cans  of  which  hi 
knew  my  address." 

This  letter  is  printed  iii  U  Arthur  Lee's  Life,  S4,  under  date  of  1777; 
but  the  editor  of  the  Calendar  of  the  Lee  MSS.  at  Harvard  gives  it  the 
date  of  July  -,  1778,  adding  "date  nearly  illegible;  not  signed;  in 
dorsed, 'Bridgeu  about  Thornton,'"  That  the  latter  date  approaches  cor- 
rectness appears  from  a  memorandum  of  Samuel  Wharton,  its  to  this 
loan,  certified  on  July  13, 1778,  to  be  iu  Wharton's  haudwritiug.  This 
is  iu  the  same  collection,  as  id  also  a  letter  from  Thornton  to  Lee,  dated 
Loudon,  June  24,  1778. 

Iu  a  letter,  of  the  same  mouth,  to  Arthur  Lee,  among  the  Lee  Papers 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  Arthur  Lee  is  warned  against  reposing 
confidence  iu  Thornton,  who,  the  writer  says,  claims  to  have  in  possess- 
ion papers  of  great  value  connected  with  the  American  legation,  and 
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?hose  character  was  not  at  the  time  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  he 
ould  be  proof  agai  nst  British  gold. 

The  internal  evidence  of  Arthur  Lee's  betrayal  by  Thornton,  and  of 
tie  employment  of  the  latter  by  the  British  Government  to  convey  false 
itelligence  to  France  and  America,  has  been  already  given.* 

Entries  in  the  British  foreign  office  show  that  on  August  7,  1782,  copies  of  the  fol- 
•wing  letters  from  Thornton  were  deposited  in  that  office: 

Florida- Blanca  to  Arthnr  Lee,  May  17, 1777*  ;  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee  to 
ergenues,  December  8,  1777*  ;  Franklin  and  Deane  to  Congress,  December  18, 1777 ; 
runkliu,  Deane,  aud  Arthur  Lee  to  Congress,  December  19,  1777;*  Arthur  Lee  to 
oogress,  February  10,  1778. 

Of  those  marked  (*)  there  are  no  copies  in  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington, 
hese  were  probably  the  papers  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  last  note  as  having  been 
chibited  by  him  when  visiting  England  in  1778.  They  may  have  been  then  handed 
>  ministerial  subalterns,  and  kept  unfiled,  till,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  it  became 
dsirable  to  put  them  on  record.  The  first  entry  may  refer  to  a  mere  acknowledgement 
F  Arthur  Lee's  letter  of  March  17,  1777,  by  Florida- Blanca,  and  its  non-retention  in 
ir  records  may  be  thus  explained. 

wentworth.  §  208.  Paul   Wentworth,  though   of   American 

birth,  was  also  a  stipendiary  of  the  British  minis- 
ry.  He  was,  according  to  Sabine  t  u  of  New  Hampshire.  A  member 
f  the  council,  aud  a  benefactor  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  disposed 
t  first,  it  seems,  to  favor  the  popular  cause,  since  in  1774  he  was  one 
f  the  agents  of  America  in  London,  to  whom  the  Continental  Congress 
irected  a  letter  to  be  sent  on  the  affairs  of  the  time.  He  was  in  Eng- 
md  in  1731,  and  the  author  of  a  map  of  Holland's  survey.  The  next 
ear  he  was  iu  London,  and  joined  other  loyalists  in  a  petition  to  the 
:overnment  for  relief.  Iu  1789  Dartmouth  College  conferred  the  de- 
?ee  of  LL.  D.  He  died  suddenly  on  his  estate  at  Surinam  in  1793." 
le  was,  as  appears  by  2  Hutchinson's  Diary,  129, 163,  as  also  by  George 
IPs  letters,  in  London  from  time  to  time  during  the  Revolutionary 
rar,  acting  as  agent  for  Lord  North.f 

Of  Wentworth  George  III  thus  spoke: 

11  The  two  letters  from  Mr.  Wentworth  are  certainly  curious,  but  as  Edwards  is  a 
tock  jobber  as  well  as  a  double  spy,  no  other  faith  can  be  placed  in  his  intelligence 
ut  that  it  suits  his  private  views  to  make  us  expect  the  French  court  mean  war, 

hilst  undoubtedly  there  is  good  ground  to  think  that  event  is  more  distant  than  we 
light  suppose  six  months  ago.  Mr.  Wentworth  I  suspect,  is  also  a  dabbler  in  the 
lley,  and  as  such  may  have  views ;  I  am  certain  he  has  one ;  the  wish  of  getting 
>me  employment."  (George  III  to  Lord  North,  September  27,  1777;  2  Correspond- 
ace,  etc.,  83.) 

According  to  the  editor  he  was  subsequently  in  communication  with 
ilas  Deane  and  the  French  ministry. § 


•  Supra,  $  150. 

t  2  American  Loyalists,  413. 

t  See  1  Hutchinson's  Diary,  186,  2H;  2  id.  129,  163:  2  Correspondence  George  III 

ith  liord  North,  77  note ;  id.  83,  87,  105,  109. 

§  2  Correspondence  George  III  with  Lord  North,  77. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIMITATIONS. 


Growth  of  executive  co-ordi-       §  209.  In  the  preceding  pages  is  displayed  the 

gradual  development  daring  the  Revolution  of 
the  executive  department  as  co-ordinate  with  the  legislative  in  reaped 
to  our  foreign  affairs.  We  have  seen  that  in  Franklin,  when  in  Franca, 
the  management  of  those  affairs,  partly  by  vote  of  Congress,  partij 
through  his  personal  ascendency,  was  largely  vested.  We  have  Been 
how  their  domestic  supervision  was  placed,  at  the  outset,  in  a  secret 
special  committee ;  *  how  it  was  then  transferred  to  a  permanent  stand- 
ing  committee,  which,  though  supposed  merely  to  express  the  legis- 
lative will,  often  spoke  independently;  and  how  finally,  after  a  long 
struggle,  a  distinct  executive  department  for  foreign  affairs  was  con- 
stituted. We  have  seen,  also,  with  what  consummate  ability  this  de- 
partment was  managed,  in  full  concert  with  Franklin,  by  Robert  & 
Liviugston,  the  department  growing  in  strength  and  independence  until 
after  an  interval  which  showed  its  necessity  it  was  filled  by  Jay,  who 
exercised,  accordiug  to  the  dispatches  of  the  French  minister  then  in  this 
country,  au  authority  in  matters  executive  with  which  Congress  did  not 
undertake  to  interfere.  Nor  did  this  growth  of  executive  co-ordinate- 
ness  exhibit  itself  exclusively  in  foreigu  relations.  It  was  so  in  linance, 
over  which,  after  the  incapacity  of  committees  for  financial  work  had 
been  demonstrated  by  many  disasters,  Morris  was  granted  a  control 
which  each  day  became  more  and  more  closely  assimilated  to  that  ex- 
ercised by  the  executive  department  of  the  government  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  so  in  military  affairs,  in  which  Washington  gradually 
assumed  the  position  which  the  executive  now  exercises  in  such  affairs. 
Thus  it  was  that  even  Congress  itself,  which  had  at  first  been  the  sole 
organ  of  government,  accepted,  under  force  of  circumstances,  the  "es- 
tablishment," in  response  to  Washington's  appeal  of  January  29, 1781, 
as  given  below,  "of  executives  or  ministers  in  the  departments  of 


*  Of  the  way  in  which  this  committee,  even  when  reduced  to  a  membership  of  one 
or  two,  sometimes  acted  on  its  own  responsibility  we  have  an  illustration  in  a  letter 
from  Whipple  on  Oct.  "22,  1777,  to  Lovell,  where  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  "prime 
minister  for  foreign  affairs."     (Langdon  Papers,  Sparks'  MSS.,  Harvard  College,  vol. 
52.)    Lovell,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  devoted  follower  of  Samuel  Adams,  ind 
a  persistent  opposer,  with  Adams,  of  a  distinct  executive  organization. 
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finances,  war,  the  marine,  and  foreign  affairs."  •  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  did  not  make  this  distribution  of  power.  It  wonld 
be  more  proper  to  say  that  this  distribution  of  power  made  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Character  ^g^f00' Md  §  21°-  °f  the  vehement  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition to  this  distribution  of  power  we  have  had 
abundant  proof  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  have  seen  how  incessant 
and  how  earnest  were  the  attempts  to  strip  Washington  of  executive 
functions  essential  to  his  office  as  commander-in-chief,  and  how  reforms 
he  sought  for  were  refused  and  plans  he  cherished  thwarted,  until  it 
seemed  almost  as  if  his  resignation  would  be  forced,  t  We  have  seen 
how  systematic  and  determined  was  the  opposition  to  Franklin,  to  Liv- 
ingston, and  to  Morris ;(  and  the  correspondence  in  the  following  pages 
will  show  that  this  opposition  continued  to  rage  with  almost  unabated 
fury  until  peace  was  finally  determined.  Nor  was  it  only  in  public  action. 
The  papers  of  Samuel  Adams,  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  and 
those  of  Arthur  Lee,  now  deposited  in  Cambridge,  in  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  show  that  animosity  to  executive  author- 
ity which  in  Congress  took  the  shape  of  legislation,  was  a  dogma  which 
burned  in  the  breasts  of  those  possessed  by  it  with  a  fierceness  of  zeal 
by  which  they  were  consumed.!    In  more  than  one  letter  of  grave  iui- 


*  Hamilton,  three  months  later,  on  Apr.  30,  1781,  thus  wrote  to  Morris:  "I  was 
among  the  first  who  were  convinced  that  an  administration  by  single  men  was  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  country.  I  am  persuaded  now 
it  is  the  only  resource  we  have  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the  distresses  which 
threaten  the  subversion  of  our  cause."  (1  Hamilton's  Works,  by  Hamilton,  223.) 
But  true  as  was  this  position,  Hamilton  had  been  anticipated  in  the  support  of  it  opt 
only  by  Washington,  but  by  Franklin,  by  Jay,  and  by  Joiferson. 

t  Supra,  $  11. 

\  Supra,  $  14  ff. 

$  Washington's  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  the  country  was  thus  exposed  is 
expressed  in  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  George  Mason  of  March  29,  1779,  a 
time  when  the  onset  on  executive  authority  was  at  its  height : 

"  I  have  seen,  without  desponding  even  for  a  moment,  the  hours  which  America  has 
styled  her  gloomy  ones,  bnt  I  have  beheld  no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties that  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  imminent  danger  as  at  present.  Friends 
and  foes  seem  now  to  combine  to  pull  down  the  goodly  fabric  we  have  hitherto  been  raiting 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  time,  blood,  and  treasure,  and  unless  the  bodies  politic  will  exert 
themselves  to  bring  things  back  to  first  principles,  correct  abuses,  and  punish  our 
internal  foes,  inevitable  ruin  must  follow."  (1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  281.) 
We  find  here  the  raising  "  a  goodly  fabric,"  and  not  the  mere  destruction  of  British 
authority,  set  up  as  the  object  of  the  Revolution.  And  how  earnestly  his  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  raising  aud  completing  this  fabrio  is  shown  from  another  passage, 
where  he  dilates  on  the  importance  of  obtaining  the  services  in  the  federal  system  of 
men  distinguished  for  capacity  and*" wisdom  in  the  States;  and  the  way  in  which  he 
presses  this  shows  a  conviction  on  his  part  that  these  qualities  were  wanting  in 
Congress:  *'  No  man  who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  desires  to  see 
its  rights  established,  can  avoid  crying  out,  where  are  our  men  of  abilities?  Why  do 
they  not  come  forth  to  save  their  country  f    Let  this  voice,  my  dear  sir,  call  upon  you, 
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port  we  find  it  declared  that  to  stop  the  usurpation  then  in  progress  a 
44 Brutus"  will  be  needed;  and  so  serious  was  this  feeling  that  William 
Lee,  in  a  letter  to  Richard  H.  Lee  ot  March  26, 1779,  tells  of  his  calling 
a  son  "  Brutus,  lest  there  should  be  in  his  time  a  Tarquin  or  a  C»8ar 
in  America."  Every  one  who  appreciates  the  truly  heroic  and  sincere 
character  of  Samuel  Adams,  by  whom  the  same  views  were  held, 
must  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  his  course  in  this  respect  and 
that  of  his  associates  to  mere  personal  dislike  to  those  whom  they  so 
bitterly  assailed.  We  must  seek  for  a  motive  for  their  action  in  the 
conscientious  repugnance  felt  by  them  to  executive  authority.  For 
this  repugnance  we  may  find  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Their  temper,  as  we  have  seen,  was  destructive,  not  construe- 
tive.  With  the  pulling  down  of  British  authority  they  were  exclusively 
concerned.    They  could  not  fight  and  build  at  the  same  time.    They 


Jefferson,  and  others.  Do  not,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  we  are  about  to  sit  down 
under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig  tree,  let  our  hitherto  noble  struggle  end  in  igno- 
miny/7 (1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  28*2. )  In  a  letter  to  Duane  of  Dec.  20, 1W0, 
he  says,  "if  Congress  suppose  that  boards  composed  of  their  body,  and  always  fiuctnsMss. 
are  competent  to  the  great  business  of  war  (which  requires  not  only  olose  application 
but  a  constant  and  uniform  train  of  thinking  and  acting)  they  will  most  assuredly 
deceive  themselves.  Many,  many  instances  might  be  deduced  in  proof  of  this,  bat  to 
a  mind  so  observant  as  yours  there  is  no  need  to  enumerate  them."  (Id.,  283.)  On 
Jan.  29,  1781,  writing  again  to  Duane  he  says:  "  There  are  some  political  regulation* 
of  great  importance  which  I  have  exceedingly  at  heart,  and  which  are  drawn  near  Is 
a  conclusion.  The  principal  measures  to  which  I  allude  are  the  establishment  of  execu- 
tives or  ministers  in  the  departments  of  finances,  war,  the  marine,  and  foreign  affairs;  the 
accomplishment  of  the  confederation;  the  procuring  to  Congress  an  augmentation 
of  power,  and  permauent  revenues  for  carrying  on  the  war."     (Id.,  283.) 

This  tendeucy  to  strip  the  executive  department  of  the  general  Government  of  au- 
thority is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Lees  in  securing  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  1783  a  repeal  of  the  duty  law.  '•  I  have  been  told,"  says  Governor  Harrison  ins 
letter  to  Washington  of  March  31,  1783,  "  it  was  dono  by  Richard  H.  and  Arthur  Lee, 
and  that  their  arguments  were  such  as  you  have  seen  from  Rhode  Island  [which  had 
refused  to  pay  its  quota  of  federal  taxes].  The  act  was  certainly  brought  in  by  them 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  session  when  the  house  was  very  thin,  and  hurried  through 
without  due  consideration.  They  were  so  very  quick  that  the  mischief  was  done 
before  I  knew  they  had  the  subject  under  consideration  or  they  probably  would  have 
missed  their  aim."     (1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  301.) 

Arthur  and  Richard  H.  Lee  also  were  strenuous  opponents  of  the  impost  law  by 
which  it  was  afterwards  attempted  to  discharge  Virginia's  liabilities  to  the  general 
Government.  (See  Jefferson  to  Madison,  May  7,  1783;  Richard  H.  Lee  to  Whipple, 
July  1,  1883,  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  318.) 

On  the  other  band,  the  sincerity  of  Richard  H.  Lee's  con  viotion  of  the  peril  of  execu- 
tive coordinancy  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  written  by  him  when  he  thought 
the  battle  lost : 

"Few,  I  believe,  feel  more  sensibly  than  myself  how  much  our  unhappy  country 
suffers  and  is  likely  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  those  qualities,  and  such  conduct  is  cer- 
tainly indispeusable  to  the  success  and  well  being  of  society.  It  would  seem  that 
such  feelings  are  natural  to  a  man  who  has  the  misfortune  to  see  his  country  likely  to  lest 
those  blessings  of  liberty  that  he  has  so  long  and  so  strenuously  labored  to  secure  for  if." 
(Richard  H.  Lee  to  Monroe,  January  5, 1784;  1  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  Constitution,  337.) 
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naturally  became  jealously  attached  to  the  organization,  in  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  league,  which  had  come  into  existence  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  the  tyrant.  And  this  organization  was  none  the 
less  sacred  to  them  from  the  fact  that  in  it  their  eloquence,  their 
vehemence,  their  directness  of  purpose,  made  them  the  leaders. 

(2)  Their  political  career,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  one  exclusively 
of  opposition  to  executive  encroachment;  and  the  executives  with  whom 
they  thus  came  in  collision  were  to  them  tyrants  who  impregnated  with 
tyranny  the  system  of  executive  authority  whatever  shape  it  assumed. 

(3)  The  idea  of  executive  coordinate  with  legislature,  familiar  and  in- 
deed necessary  as  it  appears  to  us,  was  then  new  in  politics,  and  even 
now  is  put  into  practice  only  in  the  United  States.  "  Though  he,"  says 
Cromwell's  latest  biographer,*  "distrusted  and  disliked  a  parliamentary 
executive,  he  clung  to  a  civil  and  legal  executive.  From  first  to  last,  after 
the  closing  of  the  Long  Parliament,  he  struggled  for  five  years  to  realize 
his  fixed  idea  of  a  dual  government — neither  a  dictator  without  a  par- 
liament, nor  a  parliament  without  a  head  of  the  executive.  With 
dogged  iteration  he  repeats :  '  The  government  shall  rest  with  a  single 
person  and  a  parliament,  the  parliament  making  all  laws  and  voting 
all  supplies,  co-ordinate  with  the  authority  of  the  chief  person,  and  not 
meddling  with  the  executive.'  This  was  his  idea,  an  idea  which  the 
people  of  England  have  rejected,  but  which  the  people  of  America  have 
adopted.  More  than  a  century  later  the  founders  of  the  United  States 
revived  and  established  Oliver's  ideal,  basing  it  upon  popular  election, 
a  thing  which,  in  1654,  was  impossible  in  England." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Harrison's  position  that  Cromwell 
desired  to  institute  a  distribution  of  power  such  as  now  exists  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  question  that  he  is  right  in  maintaining  that 
in  England,  through  the  fact  that  the  ministry  is  virtually  but  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  co-ordinancy  of  executive  and 
legislature  does  not  exist.  That  the  idea  of  such  co-ordinancy  was 
incomprehensible  to  revolutionary  France  is  shown  by  the  utter  failure 
of  the  attempts  of  La  Fayette  and  the  Lameths  to  transplant  it  to 
France  from  America,  t  But  that  it  was  a  condition  called  for  by  the 
public  conscience  and  political  environments  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  in  foreign 
as  well  as  in  domestic  affairs,  our  subsequent  history  has  shown. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  by  none  of  our  statesmen  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  adaptation  more  promptly  made  than  by  the  emi- 
nent men  by  whom  the  policy  of  this  co-ordination  was  most  vehemently 
resisted.  Richard  H.  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  continued  their  op- 
position to  it  until  they  almost  succeeded  in  defeating  the  federal  con- 
stitution which  adopted  it,  became,  during  Washington's  last  term,  not 
only  supporters  of  Washington,  but  decided  federalists.    John  Adams, 

•  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Frederic  Harrison,  pp.  193-194.  t  Supra,  $  78. 
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in  his  notions  of  executive  independence,  went  still  further.9  Samuel 
Adams  did  not  in  the  line  of  reaction  go  so  far ;  bat  after  grave  delib- 
eration be  gave  his  support  to  the  federal  constitution,  thereby  insuring 
its  acceptance  by  Massachusetts ;  aud  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  he 
frequently  took  occasion  to  show  that  this  co-ordinateness  of  executive 
with  legislature  was  a  doctrine  practically  approved  by  himself.  It  is 
true  that  with  Jefferson  he  held  that  no  functions  were  to  be  exercised 
by  either  executive  or  legislature  unless  such  functions  were  expressly 
given  to  them  by  the  Constitution ;  but  with  Jefferson  he  learned  to 
hold  that  liberty  and  order  alike  depended  on  the  legislature  ami 
executive  remaining  co-ordinate  as  the  Constitution  prescribes. 
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